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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


GRATEFUL  for  the  favour  with  which  his  work  has  been  received 
by  the  profession,  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  preparing  the 
present  edition  for  the  press  to  render  it  complete  and  accurate  in 
every  respect,  still  keeping  prominently  in  view  its  concise  and 
practical  character.  The  opportunity  which  he  has  possessed,  as 
Editor  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for 
the  last  five  years,  of  having  all  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day  both  British  and  Foreign  at  command  for  reference,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  numerous  additions  and  alterations, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  third  edition,  he  has  thought  right  to  make. 

The  chief  alterations  consist,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  giving  now  for 
the  first  time  the  formulae  of  each  of  the  three  British  Pharmaco- 
poeias at  full  length, — the  latter  change  has  been  suggested  to  the 
author  by  some  professional  friends  in  whose  opinion  he  has  confi- 
dence, and  must  much  improve  the  utility  of  the  book  as  one  of 
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reference.  The  additions  have  been  chiefly  made  in  the  account  of 
the  therapeutical  effects  of  individual  medicines,  in  the  general 
remarks  at  the  commencement  of  each  chapter,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction of  descriptions  of  some  new  remedies  the  value  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  more  or  less  established. 

The  class  of  remedies  termed  Errhines,  being  now  quite  obsolete, 
has  been  omitted. 

A simple  table  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  pharmacy  in 
the  British  Islands,  with  the  French  equivalents,  is  given  in 
Appendix  C.  This  has  been  prepared  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Galbraith,  F.T.C.D.,  one  of  the  authors  of  Galbraith 
and  Haughton’s  Manual  of  Arithmetic. 
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MEDICINES, 

THEIR  USES  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANTACIDS. 

(Alkalines — Antilithics — Absorbents — Lithontriptics.) 

ANTACIDS  may  be  defined  in  general  terms,  to  be  medicines  which 
correct  acidity  by  combining  chemically  with  any  free  acid  that 
may  exist  in  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  and  neutralizing  it. 
Their  action  is  manifestly  only  temporary  and  palliative,  as  they  do 
not  correct  that  peculiar  state  of  the  digestive  organs  which  favours 
the  formation  of  acid ; their  protracted  use,  indeed,  produces  a pre- 
cisely similar  tendency  in  the  alimentary  canal ; and  few  individuals 
can  bear  the  continued  use  of  free  or  carbonated  alkalies,  a state  of 
general  anemia,  usually  attended  with  oxalic  acid  deposits  in  the 
urine  and  symptoms,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  scurvy,  being 
caused  thereby.  Antacids  should, therefore,  be  prescribed  in  combina- 
tion with  vegetable  tonics;  and  in  no  case  should  their  administration  be 
long  persisted  in  without  occasional  interruptions.  Besides  their  mere- 
ly chemical  action,  alkaline  remedies  aid  the  digestion  and  thereby 
promote  the  assimilation  of  fatty  matters,  thus  resembling  to  a certain 
extent  the  action  of  the  bileand  pancreatic  juice ; they  are  consequently 
indicated  when  there  is  a deficiency  of  these  secretions.  When  their 
use  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  be- 
comes diminished  in  quantity,  and  with  the  view  of  producing  this 
effect  alkalies  are  sometimes  employed  in  acute  inflammations.  One 
or  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  particular  remedy  of  this  class 
which  ought  to  be  employed,  when  they  are  administered  with  the 
intention  of  correcting  acidity,  may  here  be  noticed : — When  the 
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acid  exists  in  the  stomach  in  the  gaseous  state,  ammonia  and  its  car- 
bonate should  be  preferred,  as,  in  consequence  of  their  volatility,  a 
gaseous  acid,  which  would  elude  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  will 
be  neutralized  by  them.  If  the  acidity  be  present  in  the  lower 
bowels,  as  in  the  coecum  or  colon,  magnesia  or  lime  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered, as  being  less  likely  than  the  other  antacids  to  be  neutra- 
lized or  absorbed  before  they  reach  that  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  When  the  acid  exists  in  the  urinary  organs,  the  alkalies  will 
be  found  best  adapted,  as  they  have  a tendency  to  act  more  directly 
on  the  kidneys  ; and  where  it  is  lithic  acid  that  predominates  m the 
urine,  the  preparations  of  potash  should  be  preferred  to  those  of  soda, 
as  the  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  former  with  the  acid  in 
question  is  much  more  soluble  than  that  formed  with  the  latter. 


Ammonite  liquor,  D.  L.  Ammonle  aqua,  E.  Aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Ammonia.  (Syn.  Ammomce  causticcs  aqua , D.) 

PREPARATION.— An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
Dublin.  “ Sal-ammoniac,  in  fine  powder;  fresh  burned  lime,  of  each  eight  ounces; 
water, four  ounces  ; distilled  water,  sixteen  ounces:  pour  on  the  lime  the  four  ounces 
of  water,  and,  when  the  slaked  lime  has  cooled,  mix  it  well  with  the  sal-ammoniac  by 
trituration  in  a mortar.  Introduce  the  mixture  into  a mattrass  of  glass,  or,  if  such 
can  be  had,  an  iron  bottle,  and,  having  closed  this  by  means  of  a cork  perforated  by 
a suitable  tube  conveying  off  the  gas,  apply,  with  the  intervention  of  sand,  a gentle 
heat  which  must  be  gradually  augmented,  and  cause  the  ammonia,  as  it  is  evolved,  to 
pass  first  through  a small  Wolfe’s  bottle  furnished  with  a syphon  safety  tube  containing 
mercury  ; and  thence  to  the  bottom  of  a pint  bottle  containing  the  distilled  water. 
The  temperature  of  the  latter  must  be  prevented  from  rising  as  the  absorption  of  the 
gas  proceeds,  by  surrounding  the  bottle  which  contains  it  with  cold  vgter,  which 
should  be  frequently  renewed.”  Edinburgh.  Sal-ammoniac,  Sxu,.  ; qmckhme,  gxiy 
water,  fgviiss. ; distilled  water,  fSxij.  ; slake  the  lime  with  the  water  ; cover  it  up  t^ 
it  cools;  triturate  it  well  and  quickly,  with  the  sal-ammoniac  previously  in  fi  e 
powder;  and  put  the  mixture  into  a glass  retort,  to  which  is  fitted  a R^V  a nd 
safety  tube.  Connect  with  the  receiver  a bottle  also  provided  with  a safety  tube,  a 
containing  fgiv.  of  the  distilled  water,  but  capable  of  holding  twice  as  much.  Con- 
r thAottle  with  another  loowl,  corked  and cooumag 

the  distilled  water.  The  communicating  tubes  must  descend  to  the  bottom  ot  the 
bottles  at  the  farther  end  from  the  retort ; and  the  bottles  and  ^'ver  must  be  kept 
cool  bv  snow,  ice,  or  a running  stream  of  very  cold  water.  Apply  to  the  retoi  t a 
gradually  increasing  heat  till  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved ; remove  the  retort,  cork  up  the 
Stlwe  in  the  receiver  where  it  was  connected  with  the  retort,  and  apply  to  the 
receiver  a gentle  and  gradually-increasing  heat,  to  drive  over  as  much  of  the  gas  in 
the  fluid  contained  in  it,  but  as  little  of  the  water  as  possible.  Should  .the  liquid  in 
the  last  bottle  not  have  a density  of  960,  reduce  it  with  some  of  the  strong  ammonia 
in  the  Grst  bottle,  or  raise  it  with  distilled  water  so  as  to  form  aqua  ammonite  of  the 
prescribed  density.  The  strong  aqua  ammonite  in  the  first  bottle  may  be  reduced  to 
form  the  weaker  solution,  by  diluting  it  with  two  parts  and  a-lialf  of  water. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— A colourless  limpid  liquid,  with  a pun- 
gent ammoniacal  odour,  and  a very  acrid  alkaline  taste.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  Preparation ; that  of  Dublin 
is  directed  to  be  -950,  that  of  London  and  Edinburgh  -9b0. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solution  of  gaseous  ammonia  in 
water;  Ammonia  is  composed  of  N.  H3.;  or  of  1 equivalent  of  ami- 
dogene,  and  1 of  hydrogen,  (Kane.)  At  32°  F,  water  may  be  made 
to  absorb  780  times  its  volume  of  the  gas;  according  to  the  table  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  the  solution  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  contains 
about  12-75  per  cent.,  that  of  London  and  Edinburgh  about  10  per 
cent  of  ammonia.  It  neutralizes  acids  with  which  it  forms  salts ; gives 
a brown  colour,  which  is  only  temporary,  to  litmus  paper,  and  forms 
dense  white  fumes  with  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  part  of  the  gas  escapes  rapidly  in  consequence  of  its 
volatility,  while  the  remainder,  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  remains  in  solution.  Cooled 
down  to — 40°  F.  a strong  solution  freezes  into  long  silky  needles ; 
at  50°  it  boils ; the  weak  solution  of  the  pharmacopoeias  boils  at 
about  150°. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Solution  of  ammonia  often  contains  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  known  by  its  effervescing  with  acids,  or  by  lime 
watercausinga  white  precipitate  in  it ; and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  detected  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  causing  a white  pre- 
cipitate with  it,  nitric  acid  having  been  previously  added  to  satura- 
tion. The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  recognized  by  the 
addition  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  that  of  lime  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  producing  white  precipitates.  That  it  is  of  the 
proper  strength  is  indicated  by  its  being  of  the  prescribed  density. 
Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  has  described  an  adulteration  of  commercial  wa- 
ter of  ammonia  with  pyrrol,  which,  he  supposes,  occurs  from  its  being 
distilled  directly  from  the  refuse  water  of  the  gas-house.  The  presence 
of  this  principle  renders  it  completely  unfit  for  use  in  either  medicine 
or  pharmacy.  It  may  be  readily  detected  by  adding  pure  nitric  acid, 
which  produces  a red  colour,  afterwards  becoming  purple  if  any  pyrrol 
be  present.  I he  following  are  the  tests  for  its  purity  proposed  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges: — London.  “ By  heat  it  totally 

evaporates  in  evanescent  alkaline  vapours  as  shown  by  turmeric.  It 
gives  no  precipitate  with  lime  water;  nor  is  it  coloured  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  being  poured  in.  When  saturated  with  nitric  acid, 
neither  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  chloride 
of  barium  throws  down  anything;  100  grains  of  the  solution  contain 
nearly  10  grains  of  ammonia.”  Edinburgh.  “ Diluted  nitric  acid 
occasions  no  effervescence : when  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is 
not  precipitated  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ammonia  acts  as  an  antacid  directly 
by  its  neutralizing  powers;  it  also  stimulates  powerfully  the  digestive 
organs.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  remedies  of 
tins  class,  in  cases  where  we  wish  to  combine  the  effects  of  a 
stimulant  and  antacid,  as  in  cardialgia  and  flatulence  arising  from 
acidity  of  the  stomach  ; but  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflammation 
piesent,  it  should  not  be  employed.  As  an  antidote  in  poisoning 
wit  l the  mineral  acids,  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  other  alkalies ; 
ut  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  prussic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  &c. 
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it  is  especially  serviceable,  its  action  on  tlie  system  being  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  acid.  (See,  Caustics , Epispastics  and  General 
Stimulants.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Mm.  x.  to  mm.  xxx. 
diluted  with  an  ounce  of  water,  syrup,  or  any  bland  lluid. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids ; and  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
except  those  ot  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  baiyta. 

In  poisoning  with  ammonia  the  best  antidotes  are  the  vegetable 

acids. 


Ammonite  BICARBONAS,  D.  Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

preparation. “ Take  of  commercial  sesquicarbonate  yf  ammonia,  any  convenient 

quantity:  Reduce  it  to  a fine  powder,  and  having  spread  it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  expose 
it  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours.  Let  it  be  now  enclosed  in  a well  stopped  bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  salt,  when  prepared  by  crystalliza- 
tion, may  be  obtained  in  large  crystals  of  the  right  rhombic  prism 
series;  it  has  a weak  ammoniacal  odour,  and  a saline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  ot  am- 
monia, 2 of  carbonic  acid,  and  two  of  water ; or  of  1 equivalent  of  ami- 
doqene,  1 of  hydrogen,  2 of  carbonic  acid,  and  2 ol  watei,  (lvane.) 
It ‘is  permanent  in  the  air;  exposed  to  a strong  heat  it  evaporates, 
leaving  no  residue  if  pure;  it  is  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  water  at 
60° ; boiling  water  decomposes  it,  driving  off  part  of  its  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia.  The  solution  in  cold  water  is  faintly  alkaline. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— This  preparation,  which  has  been 
retained  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  an 
excellent  antacid,  though  not  much  used;  it  possesses  aiso  the 
stimulating  properties  of  ammonia  or  of  the  sesquicarbonate,  but  m 
a less  degree,  and  being  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  many  cases.  T, 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  v.  to  ■ gr.  xxx.  It 
may  be  given  in  cold  aqueous  vehicles,  or  in  any  of  the  bitter  veg 

tablNCOMPATlBLES.— Same  as  for  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 


Ammonias  sesquicarbonas,  D.  L.  Ammonias  carbonas.  E. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  ; Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

k of  tlif*  Materia  Medica  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Phar- 

BJ-i  chalk, . reduce  them 

” “ i'.  ’ .r'-  mix  them  thoroughly  ami  subject  tlie  mixture,  in  a retort 

rSS  a piulually-inereaSui  heat  so  km*  as  any  vapour,  sublime.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— A solid’  white  salt,  in  semi-transparent 
fibrous  cakes  or  fragments;  with  a pungent  ammoniacal  odour,  an 
r-austic  alkaline  taste.  Specific-  gravity  -966.  , . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  consists  of  3 equivalents  of  car  om 
acid,  2 of  ammonia,  and  2 of  water;  or  of  1 equivalent  ol  the  bicar 
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bonate,  and  1 of  a simple  carbonate  which  consists  of  1 of  amidogene, 
1 of  hydrogen,  and  1 of  carbonic  acid,  (Kane.)  Exposed  to  the  air 
it  effloresces  and  soon  falls  to  powder,  neutral  carbonate  ol  ammonia 
being  evolved;  the  remaining  powder  is  the  bicarbonate:  this  change 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  simple  process  ol  the  Dublin 
College  for  obtaining  that  preparation.  It  is  sublimed  by  heat, 
without  any  residuum  if  it  be  pure.  It  is  soluble  in  lour  parts  ol 
water  at  (J0°,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  and  by  alcohol : the 
solution  is  highly  alkaline ; turmeric  paper,  which  has  been  rendered 
brown  by  it,  recovers  its  yellow  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

ADULTERATIONS. — If  this  salt  contains  any  fixed  or  insoluble  impu- 
rity, it  will  not  be  entirely  sublimed  by  heat  nor  completely  soluble 
in  water.  Sometimes,  owing  to  bad  preparation,  it  contains  hydro- 
chlorate or  sulphate  of  ammonia;  their  presence  is  detected,  the 
former,  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  by  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of 
baryta,  causing  a white  precipitate  in  a solution  of  the  salt,  nitric 
acid  having  been  previously  added  to  saturation.  Lead  is  also  some- 
times present  in  it  from  the  same  cause ; this  may  be  at  once  detected 
by  dissolving  it  in  water,  when  the  carbonate  ol  lead  tails  down  as 
an  insoluble  white  precipitate.  If  it  contains  any  empyreumatic  oil, 
the  solution  in  a dilute  acid  is  dark  coloured.  Sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is,  however,  generally  met  with  of  good  quality  at  present. 
The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  propose  the  following  tests  for 
its  purity: — London.  “Colourless,  translucent;  of  an  acrid  smell 
and  taste ; changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  to  brown ; dissipated  by 
heat;  is  soluble  in  water ; when  saturated  with  nitric  acid  it  does 
not  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver.”  Edin- 
burgh. “ Heat  sublimes  it  entirely;  a solution  in  water  with  nitric 
acid  in  excess  does  not  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
or  nitrate  of  silver.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  an  antacid,  it  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  forms  of  dyspepsia  as  the  solution  of  ammonia;  but 
where  flatulence  is  present,  the  use  of  the  carbonate  is  objectionable, 
owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  set  free  in  the  stomach : its 
stimulant  properties  contraindicate  its  employment  where  there  is 
any  tendency  to  inflammation.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  adminis- 
tered with  much  advantage  in  the  litlnc  acid  diathesis;  and  it  has 
been  used,  it  is  stated,  with  much  benefit  in  diabetes,  but  my  own 
experience  is  not  confirmatory  of  this  statement.  (See  Emetics  and 
General  Stimulants.') 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx  in 
pill,  or  in  any  cold  aqueous  vehicle.  Gr.  xxx.  usually  produces 
vomiting.  . 

Liquor  Ammonia:  sesquicarbonatis,  L.  Ammonice  carb'onatis  aqua, 
E.  (Dissolve  3iv.  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  a pint  of 
distilled  water,  and  filter.)  A convenient  strength  for  use  in  medi- 
cine: Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  min.  lx.  properly  diluted. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids;  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates; 
bitartrate  of  potash ; calcareous  salts;  and  the  salts  of  iron,  zinc, 
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lead,  and  mercury;  but  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  not  incompatible 
with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 


Calcis  LIQUOR,  D.  L.  Calcis  aqua,  E.  Lime  Water.  (Syn. 
Calcis  aqua,  13.) 

preparation. — Dublin.  “Take  of  fresh-burned  lime,  two  ounces ; distilled  water, 
half  a gallon ; having  slaked  the  lime  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  water,  introduce 
it  into  a well-stopped  bottle  containing  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  shake  well  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes.  After  twelve  hours  the  excess  of  lime  will  have  subsided, 
and  the  clear  lime-  water  may  be  drawn  oft-  with  a syphon  as  it  may  be  required. 
When  the  entire  of  the  solution  has  been  withdrawn,  it  may  be  renewed  by  shaking  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  with  another  half  gallon  of  water ; and,  if  the 
lime  be  pure,  and  the  bottle  be  accurately  stopped,  this  process  may  be  successfully  re- 
peated three  or  four  times.”  London.  “ Lime,  Ibss.  ; distilled  water,  Oxij. ; upon  the 
lime  first  slaked  with  a little  of  the  water  pour  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  shake 
them  together  ; then  immediately  cover  the  vessel  and  set  it  by  for  three  hours;  after- 
wards keep  the  solution  with  the  remaining  lime  in  stopped  glass  vessels ; and  when  it 
is  to  be  used,  take  from  the  clear  solution.”  Edinburgh.  “Take  any  convenient  quan- 
tity of  water ; pour  a little  of  it  over  about  a twentieth  of  its  weight  of  lime  ; when 
the  lime  is  slaked,  add  it  to  the  rest  of  the  water  in  a bottle  ; agitate  well ; allow  the 
undissolved  matter  to  subside  ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted,  replacing 
it  with  more  water,  and  agitating  briskly  as  before.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A transparent,  colourless  liquid ; odour- 
less, but  having  a disagreeable,  alkaline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Lime  is  only  sparingly  soluble  _ in 
water;  requiring  732  parts  of  cold  and  about  1500  parts  of  boiling 
water  for  its  solution  (Wittstein),  being  therefore  more  soluble  in 
cold  than  in  hot  water,  so  that  a saturated  solution,  when  boiled, 
deposits  a hydrate  of  lime.  Exposed  to  the  air,  lime-water  absoibs 
carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  covered  with  a thin  crust  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  it  must  consequently  be  iept  for  medical  use  in  well  stop- 
pered bottles.  According  to  M.  Chevreul,  lime-water  if  kept  in 
white  glass  bottles  for  any  length  of  time,  dissolves  an  appreciable 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  which  enters  into  their  composition; 
it  should  therefore  be  preserved  in  those  made  of  green  glass.  It 
acts  faintly  alkaline  on  vegetable  colours,  gives  white  precipitates 
with  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  but  does  not  precipitate  with  sulphu- 

TH ER APEUTIC AL  EFFECTS. — Lime-water  is  a useful  antacid  in 
those  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  are  characterized  by  great  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  constant  secretion  of  acid.  In  the 
United  States  Dispensatory,  a diet  almost  exclusively  of  fime- water 
and  new  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  or 
three  of  the  latter,  is  recommended  as  a very  effectual  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  food,  but  in  such 
cases  I have  found  Carrara  water  (see  page  8,)  with  milk  much 
more  efficacious.  In  the  acidity  of  stomach  of  the  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic diathesis,  the  alkaline  antacids  are  usually  preferred  to  lime, 
but  the  use  of  lime-water  increases  the  urinary  secretion  and  dinnn- 
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ishes  the  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  urates,  indications  of  its  thera- 
peutical value  in  these  diseases.  Lime-water  may  he  given  as  an 
antidote  in  poisoning  with  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acids. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — fSj . to  f5iv.  It  is  most 
conveniently  administered  in  milk,  which  conceals  its  disagreeable 
taste;  but  as  this  addition  would  be  injurious  in  many  cases,  it  may 
be  given  alone.  When  lime-water  has  been  administered  for  some 
time,  its  use  should  be  occasionally  intermitted. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  vegetable  and  mineral  acids;  alkaline  and 
metallic  salts;  tartar  emetic;  and  most  vegetable  infusions  and 
decoctions,  as  those  of  calumba,  cinchona  bark,  gentian,  senna, 
rhubarb,  sarsaparilla,  etc. 


CrETA  PRaEPARATA,  D.  L.  E.  CALCIS  CARBONAS  PRAICIPITA- 
TUM,  D.  Prepared  chalk.  Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  D.  Friable 
carbonate  of  lime  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  elutriated , L. 

preparation".  An  article  of  the  materia  medica  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. — 
Creta  prceparata,  D.  “ Take  of  chalk  one  pound  ; water,  a sufficient  quantity ; 
reduce  the  chalk  to  a fine  powder,  and  having  triturated  this  in  a large  mortar  with  as 
much  water  as  will  give  it  the  consistence  of  cream,  fill  the  mortar  with  water,  and 
stir  well,  giving  the  whole  a circular  motion.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  fifteen 
seconds,  and  then  decant  the  milky  liquid  into  a large  vessel.  Triturate  what  remains 
in  the  mortar,  adding  as  much  water  as  was  previously  used,  and,  after  allowing  it  to 
settle  for  fifteen  seconds,  again  decant,  and  let  this  process  be  repeated  several  times. 
Let  the  fine  sediment  which  subsides  from  the  decanted  liquids,  be  transferred  to  a 
calico  filter,  and  dried  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  212°.”  E.  “Take  any  con- 
venient quantity  of  chalk  ; triturate  it  well  in  a mortar  with  a little  water ; then  pour 
it  into  a large  vessel  nearly  full  of  water,  and  agitate  briskly ; allow  it  to  rest  l’or  a 
short  time,  and  pour  the  milky  water  into  another  vessel,  in  which  the  fine  suspended 
chalk  is  to  be  left  slowly  to  subside ; repeat  this  process  with  the  coarsely  powdered 
chalk  which  subsided  quickly  in  the  first  yessel ; collect  the  fine  powder  in  the  second 
vessel  on  a filter  of  linen  or  calico,  and  dry  it.”  Calais  earbonas  prcecipilatum , Di 
— “ Take  of  chloride  of  calcium,  5v. ; crystals  of  commercial  carbonate  of  soda,  5-xiij. ; 
boiling  water,  Oiv. ; dissolve  each  salt  in  a quart  of  the  water,  mix  the  two  .solutions, 
and  when  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  draw  off  the  supernatant  liquor.  Transfer  the 
sediment  to  a calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  hot  distilled  water,  until  the  wash- 
ings cease  to  give  a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Finally,  dry  the  product  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  212°.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Prepared  chalk  is  usually  in  small  co- 
nical masses,  of  a dull  greyish -white  colour,  opaque  and  very  fria- 
ble; the  power  is  soft  and  massive.  It  is  odourless  and  tasteless, 
but  adherent  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity  about  2 3.  Precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  lime  is  a snow-white,  fine  powder. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  one  of  lime.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air;  exposed 
to  a red  heat  it  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into 
quicklime.  It  is  miscible  with,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
one  part  requiring  about  1600  parts  of  cold,  and  8834  parts  of 
boiling  water  for  its  solution;  it  dissolves  in  large  quantity  in  water 
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containing  carbonic  acid,  from  which,  however,  it  is  deposited  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

ADULTERATIONS. — -Prepared  chalk  generally  contains  silica  and  alu- 
mina, and,  from  not  having  been  sufficiently  dried,  moisture;  these 
impurities  are  best  detected  by  the  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia, which  indicate  the  exact  amount  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
present: — “A  solution  of  gr.  xxv.  in  f'5x.  of  pyroligneous  acid,  when 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitated  by  gr.  xxxij.  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  continues  precipitable  after  filtration  by  more 
of  the  test.”  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  following  tests  are 
given: — “ Almost  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  emit- 
ting bubbles  of  carbonic  acid.  This  solution  gives  no  precipitate 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  nor,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  with  ammonia 
or  lime-water  added  in  excess.”  Finely  ground  sulphate  of  lime  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  precipitated  chalk ; the  fraud  may  be 
readily  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chalk  is  employed  with  much  bene- 
fit as  an  antacid,  in  acidity  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  infancy  and 
childhood ; for  this  purpose  it  is  advantageously  combined  with  aro- 
matics or  with  opium.  It  is  an  excellent  antidote  in  poisoning  with 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acids ; and  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
desiccant  in  bed-sores,  intertrigo,  erysipelas,  etc.  Precipitated  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  not  much  employed  in  medicine,  as  it  possesses 
but  little  advantage  over  prepared  chalk,  and  is  much  more  expen- 
sive ; its  chief  use  is  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth  powders.  Carbonate  of 
lime  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  in  excess  consti- 
tutes an  aerated  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  and  is  sold  by  venders 
of  mineral  waters  under  the  name  of  Carrara  water.  This  is  a most 
useful  and  agreeable  form  for  its  administration,  and  when  given 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  is  productive,  of  excellent 
effects  in  many  forms  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  especially  in  those  cha- 
racterized by  excessive  secretion  of  air  in  the  stomach,  by  regurgita- 
tion of  food,  and  by  vomiting ; the  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  lime, 
however,  held  in  solution  is  so  small  that  its  action  as  an  antacid  is 
but  trifling.  All  preparations  of  lime  are  contraindicated  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  a tendency  to  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  x.  to  3ij  Jn  powder 
or  in  mixture.  The  dose  of  Carrara  water  is  from  lsij.  to  fovj. 
three  times  a day. 

Mistura  Cretce,  D.  L.  E.  (“Prepared  chalk,  3ij- ; simple  syrup, 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  of  each,  foss. ; cinnamon  water,  fovij.; 
rub  the  chalk  with  the  cinnamon  water,  then  add  the  syrup  and 
mucilage,  and  mix;”  D— “ Prepared  chalk,  5ss.;  sugar  3iij- ; mix- 
ture of  acacia,  fSiss. ; cinnamon  water,  foxviij. ; mix;”  L. — “ Pre- 
pared chalk,  3x.;  pure  sugar,  3v. ; mucilage,  fSiij.;  spirit  of  cinna- 
mon, f 3ij . ; water,  Oij. ; triturate  the  chalk,  sugar,  and  mucilage 
together’;  and  then  add  gradually  the  water  and  spirit  of  cinnamon ;” 
E.l  Chiefly  used  in  diarrhoea  for  its  antacid  properties,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  Dose,  foj.  to  fsij. 
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Pulvis  Cretce  compositus,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Prepared  clialk,  3v. ; cin- 
namon, 5 ij ss . ; gum-arabic,  5ij. ; nutmeg,  5ss. ; rub  the  ingredients 
separately  to  powder,  then  mix  and  pass  through  a fine  sieve D. — 
“ Prepared  chalk,  ibss. ; cinnamon,  5iv. ; tormentil  root,  and  gum- 
arabic,  of  each,  Siij. ; long  pepper,  Bss. ; rub  them  separately  to  fine 
powder,  and  then  mix  them  L. — “ Prepared  chalk,  5iv. ; cinnamon, 
in  fine  powder,  3jss. ; nutmeg,  in  fine  powder,  3j- ; triturate  them 
well  together;”  E.)  Antacid  and  aromatic,  principally  employed 
in  the  diseases  of  children.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to'  gr.  xxx. 

Trochiscus  Cretce , E. — (Prepared  chalk,  5iv. ; gum  arabic,  5j- ; 
nutmeg,  Sj.;  pure  sugar,  Svj. ; reduce  them  to  powder,  and  beat 
them  with  a little  water  into  a proper  mass  for  making  lozenges.) 
Antacid  and  aromatic,  used  in  acidity  of  the  stomach;  Dose,  3j.  to 
3ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids,  and  acidulous  salts  are  incompatible  with 
chalk  and  its  preparations. 


MAGNESIA,  D.  L.  E.  Magnesia  ; Calcined  Magnesia: 

preparation. — Dublin — “Carbonate  of  magnesia,  any  convenient  quantity:  intro- 
duce it  into  a clay  crucible,  closed  loosely  by  a lid,  and  let  this  be  exposed  to  a low  red 
heat  as  long  as  a little  of  the  magnesia,  taken  from  the  central  part  of  the  crucible, 
when  cooled  and  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  continues  to  give  rise  to  efferves- 
cence. Let  the  product  be  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles.”  London — “ Carbonate 
of  magnesia,  Ibj.  bum  it  for  two  hours  in  a veiy  strong  fire.”  Edinburgh — “Expose 
any  convenient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a crucible  to  a full  red  heat,  for 
two  hours,  or  till  the  powder,  when  suspended  in  water,  presents  no  effervescence  on 
the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  ; preserve  the  product  in  well-closed  bottles.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A very  light,  soft  powder,  perfectly 
white,  odourless  and  tasteless,  slightly  adherent  to  the  tongue. 
Specific  gravity  about  2-3. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Magnesia  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
the  metal  magnesium,  and  one  of  oxygen.  Exposed  to  the  air  it 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  moisture;  it  is  highly  infusible;  and  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  5142  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  60°  for  its  solution':  like  lime,  it  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water.  When  moistened  it  acts  feebly  alkaline  on 
vegetable  colours. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Magnesia  generally  contains  some  carbonate, 
either  from  faulty  preparation  or  bad  keeping;  the  presence  of 
which  is  indicated  by  effervescence  being  caused  on  the  addition  of 
any  dilute  mineral  acid.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  lime, 
silica,  and  alumina.  If  it  contains  silica,  it  will  not  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ; if  alumina  is  present,  the 
solution  in  the  dilute  acid  precipitates  with  excess  of  ammonia;  and 
if  lime  is  present,  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  of  the  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  gives  a white  precipitate  with  the  solution  in  the 
dilute  acid.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  sometimes  exists  in  it;  this  is 
detected  by  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  giving  a white  precipitate 
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with  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Magnesia  is  occasionally 
made  to  absorb  water  in  order  fraudulently  to  increase  its  weight, 
which  may  be  thus  augmented  from  17  to  even  40  per  cent;  this 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  loss  of  weight  which  occurs  on 
exposure  to  a red  heat.  Chevallier  states  that  in  one  instance  he 
found  it  adulterated  with  flour,  a sophistication  readily  detected  by 
its  not  being  completely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  an  antacid  magnesia  is  employed 
in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  with  consti- 
pation; in  such  cases  it  is  generally  preferred  to  the  alkalies,  as 
being  less  irritant,  and  as  the  combinations  which  it  forms  with  the 
free  acids  of  the  stomach  are  gently  laxative.  In  gastrodynia  and 
heartburn,  given  in  combination  with  some  aromatic,  a short  time 
before  the  meals,  it  seldom  fails  to  prove  beneficial.  It  is  also 
administered  with  much  advantage  in  the  acidity  attendant  on 
infantile  diseases;  in  that  of  persons  of  a gouty  and  rheumatic 
diathesis,  as  it  diminishes  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine; 
and  in  lithiasis.  Magnesia  is  also  used  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning 
with  the  mineral  acids,  but  its  employment  in  such  cases  is  objec- 
tionable, for  during  its  combination  with  the  acids,  a degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  pro- 
duced. In  poisoning  with  arsenic  it  proves  an  efficacious  antidote, 
for  which  purpose  it  should  be  administered  suspended  in  water. 
(See  Cathartics). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  twice 
or  three  times  daily.  It  may  be  given  suspended  in  milk,  or  in 
some  aromatic  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids  ; acidulous  salts  ; metallic  salts  ; and 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 


Magnesite  Carbonas,  D.  L.  E.  ' Magnesia:  carbonas  pon- 

DEROSUM,  D.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  Heavy  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia. Magnesia  A Iba. 

PREPARATION. — Dublin. — “ Sulphate  of  magnesia  of  commerce,  ten  ounces  ; crys- 
tallized carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  twelve  ounces ; distilled  water,  a sufficient 
quantity  : dissolve  each  salt  in  two  quarls  of  water,  mix  the  two  solutions  cold,  and 
boil  the  mixture  for  ten  minutes.  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  a calico  filter,  and  pour 
upon  it,  repeatedly,  boiling  water,  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a precipitate  wkh 
a solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  Lastly,  dry  by  a heat  not  exceeding  212  . ’ 
London. — “ Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  Ibiv. ; carbonate  of  soda,  Ibiv.  5ix. ; distilled 
water,  boiling,  cong.  iv. ; dissolve  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  separately,  each  in  two 
gallons  of  the  water,  and  strain  ; then  mix  and  boil  the  liquors,  stirring  constantly  with 
a spatula  for  two  hours,  distilled  water  being  frequently  added,  so  that  it  may  fill  about 
the  same  measure.  Lastly,  the  liquor  being  poured  off,  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it.”  Edinburgh. — “ Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  Ibiv.  ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  Ibiv.  oviii. ; water,  four  gallons  ; dissolve  the  salts  separately,  each 
in  two  gallons  of  the  water ; mix  the  solutions,  boil  the  mixture,  and  stir  briskly  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter  of  calico  or  linen,  wash  it 
thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  then  dry  it.”  Magnesia:  carbonas  ponderosum, 
D.  “ Sulphate  of  magnesia  of  commerce,  ten  ounces ; crystallized  carbonate  of  soda 
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of  commerce,  twelve  ounces  ; boiling  distilled  water,  a sufficient  quantity : dissolve  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  half  a pint,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  a pint  of  the  water, 
mix  the  two  solutions,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness  by  means  of  a sand  heat. 
Digest  the  residue  for  half  an  hour  with  one  quart  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  having 
collected  the  insoluble  matter  on  a calico  filter,  treat  it  repeatedly  with  warm  distilled 
water,  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a precipitate  when  suffered  to  drop  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  Finally,  dry  the  product  at  a heat  not  exceeding  212  . 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A very  white  powder,  light  and  bulky ; 
inodourless  and  tasteless,  varying  in  density,  two  sorts  being  com- 
monly met  with;  the  one  very  light,  and  either  in  very  fine  powder 
or  in  small  cubical  cakes  (light  magnesia ;)  the  other  dense,  and 
somewhat  granular  (heavy  magnesia.)  Both  are  officinal  in  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia ; the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  about  3 to  1. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  a com- 
pound of  hydrate  of  magnesia  with  hydrated  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, consisting  of  3 equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  4 equivalents  of 
magnesia,  and  4 equivalents  of  water.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air; 
exposed  to  a strong  red  heat  it  parts  with  its  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  magnesia  being  left.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  2493  parts  of  cold,  and  9000  of  hot  water  for  its  solution ; 
but  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  dissolves  it,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  20  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  soluble  with  effer- 
vescence in  acids.  It  acts,  on  vegetable  colours,  feebly  alkaline. 

ADULTERATIONS. — They  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  calcined 
magnesia,  and  may  be  detected  by  the  same  tests.  It  may  contain 
sulphate  of  soda  from  being  imperfectly  washed,  when  the  solution 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  will  give  a white  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium.  If  it  contains  iron  a blue  precipitate  will  be  produced  in 
the  same  solution  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  employed 
as  an  absorbent  and  antacid  in  the  same  cases  as  magnesia;  but 
owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  disengaged  in  the  stomach 
when  it  meets  with  the  acids  naturally  present  in  that  viscus,  its 
use  is  objectionable  in  many  cases.  The  light  and  heavy  carbonates 
of  magnesia  precisely  similar  in  chemical  composition  appear  to 
have  an  analogous  therapeutical  action ; but  from  a fancied  idea  of 
superiority  as  regards  certainty  and  mildness  of  effect  the  latter  is 
preferred  by  many  practitioners.  Formulas  for  preparing  both  have 
therefore  been  judiciously  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  also  Cathartics .) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  xv.  to  3ss.,  it  may 
be  administered  suspended  in  milk,  or  in  some  aromatic  water.  rIhe 
most  convenient  form,  however,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  is  the  solution  in  carbonated  water,  which  was  first 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Sir  James  Murray  of 
this  city;  and  is  still  manufactured  very  extensively  on  his  original 
plan,  and  also  according  to  the  method  of  the  late  Mr.  Dinneford, 
both  being  in  general  very  excellent  preparations.  It  is  prepared 
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by  exposing  distilled  water,  in  which  very  pure  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia is  suspended  (in  the  proportion  of  from  13  to  20  grains  of  the 
latter  to  every  fluid  ounce  of  the  former)  to  a stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  forced  into  it  by  means  of  steam  power,  until  a complete 
solution  is  formed.  It  then  constitutes  A qua  Magnesia ■;  bicarbonatis , 
and  is  given  as  an  antacid  in  doses  of  loss.  to  fSiss.  This  prepara- 
tion, as  prepared  by  different  makers,  is  very  liable  to  vary  in 
strength,  and  in  some  instances,  a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is 
substituted  for  it.  By  the  following  simple  method,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Redwood  of  London,  the  precise  quantity  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia contained  in  it  may  be  readily  ascertained: — Evaporate  a fluid 
ounce  of  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a wedgewood  dish;  calcine  the 
residue  at  a red  heat  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  in  a small  Berlin 
crucible ; then  weigh  the  calcined  residue.  If  this  residue  be  pure 
calcined  magnesia,  every  five  grains  of  it  will  be  equivalent  to 
twelve  grains  of  the  hydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  commerce ; 
after  weighing  the  calcined  residue,  treat  it  with  distilled  water, 
when,  if  there  are  any  soluble  salts  present,  they  will  be  dissolved 
out  and  may  be  tested,  weighed,  and  the  amount  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  the  magnesia. 

Trochisci  Magnesice,  E.  (Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ovj. ; pure  sugar, 
oiij.;  nutmeg,  3j.;  beat  them  in  powder,  with  mucilage  of  traga- 
canth,  to  a mass  for  lozenges.)  In  acidity  of  the  stomach,  ad  libitum. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids;  acidulous,  and  metallic  salts;  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia ; and  lime  water. 


Potass.®  caustic®  liquor,  D.  Liquor  Potass®,  L.  Potass.® 

AQUA,  E.  Water  of  caustic  potash ; Solution  of  potash.  (Syn. 
Potassce  aqua  causticce , D.) 

preparation. — Dublin — “ Pure  carbonate  of  potash,  one  pound  ; fresh -burned 
lime,  ten  ounces ; distilled  water,  one  gallon  and  seven  ounces : slake  the  lime  with 
seven  ounces  of  the  water.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  and  having  raised  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point,  in  a clean  iron  vessel,  gradu- 
ally mix  with  it  the  slaked  lime,  and  continue  the  ebullition  for  ten  minutes,  with  con- 
stant stirring.  Remove  the  vessel  now  from  the  fire,  and  when,  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  insoluble  matters,  the  supernatant  liquor  has  become  perfectly  clear,  transfer  it  by 
means  of  a syphon  to  a green-glass  bottle,  furnished  with  an  air-tight  stopper.'’ 
London. — “ Carbonate  of  potash,  §xv. ; lime,  o viij.  ; boiling  distilled  water,  cong.  j. ; 
dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  half  a gallon  of  the  water  ; sprinkle  a little  ot  the 
water  upon  the  lime,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  lime  being  slaked,  add  the  rest  of 
the  water.  The  liquors  being  immediately  mixed  together  in  a close  vessel,  shake  them 
frequently  until  they  are  cold  ; then  set  aside,  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  subside. 
Lastly,  keep  the  supernatant  liquor,  when  poured  off,  in  a well-stopped  green- glass 
bottle.”  Edinburgh. — “ Carbonate  of  potash  (dry),  5iv. ; lime,  recently  burned,  gij. ; 
water,  fjxlv. ; let  the  lime  be  slaked,  and  converted  into  milk  of  lime  with  f§vij.  of  the 
water ; dissolve  the  carbonate  in  the  rest  of  the  water ; boil  the  solution,  and  add  the 
milk  of  lime  in  successive  portions,  about  an  eighth  at  a time — boiling  briskly  for  a 
few  minutes  after  each  addition.  Pour  the  whole  into  a deep  narrow  glass  vessel  for 
24  hours,  and  then  withdraw  with  a syphon  the  clear  liquid,  which  ought  to  amount  to 
at  least  f5xxx.  and  should  have  a density  of  1-072.”  As  solution  of  potash  corrodes 
flint  glass,  it  is  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias  to  be  kept  in  green-glass  bottles. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A transparent  colourless  liquid,  with 
an  oily  appearance,  and  a soapy  feel;  it  is  odourless,  but  lias  an 
intensely  acrid  alkaline  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  different  in  the 
three  British  Pharmacopoeias  ; that  of  the  Dublin  preparation  is 
1068,  that  of  the  Loudon,  1-063,  and  that  of  Edinburgh,  1-072. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solution  of  potassa  in  water.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly,  and  is  converted 
into  a solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash.  By  heat  the  water  is 
driven  off,  but  no  further  change  takes  place.  It  re-acts  on  vege- 
table colours  powerfully  alkaline.  Solution  ol  potash  converts  most 
oils  and  fats  into  soap.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  but  com- 
bines with  them,  forming  salts. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Solution  of  potash  as  kept  in  the  shops  is 
frequently  too  weak ; this  is  known  by  its  not  being  of  the  density 
prescribed  by  the  colleges.  If  it  contains  any  carbonate,  it  will 
effervesce  on  the  addition  of  a dilute  acid,  and  give  a white  preci- 
pitate with  lime  water.  A white  precipitate,  caused  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  the  solution  neutralized  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  indicates 
the  presence  of  lnne.  The  following  are  the  tests  of  the  London 
College: — “ One  hundred  grains  contain  6-7  of  potash.  No  preci- 
pitate or  almost  none  is  occasioned  in  the  solution  on  the  addition 
of  lime  water,  or,  if  previously  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Bichloride  of  platinum  occasions  a yellowish  precipitate  in  it.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.  — In  dyspepsia  attended  with  acid 
eructations,  cardialgia,  and  gastrodynia,  solution  of  potash  is 
employed  with  much  benefit,  and  especially  in  those  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs  consequent  on  excessive  indulgence  in 
spirituous  liquors.  It  not  only  neutralizes  the  free  acid,  but  also 
counteracts  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  stomach  to  acid  secretion ; 
it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  its  action  is  only  temporary, 
and  that  its  continuous  use  deranges  digestion  and  produces  a ten- 
dency to  acid  secretion.  Its  beneficial  action  is  often  manifested  in 
various  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  disease  when  they  are  dependent 
on  or  connected  with  acidity  of  the  digestive  organs  ; in  which 
cases  it  should  be  preferred  to  the  other  remedies  of  this  class.  In 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach  of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  and  in 
deposits  of  Jithic  acid  or  the  lithates  in  the  urine,  solution  of  potash 
is  also  administered  with  much  advantage.  In  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  testis  and  in  many  forms  of  external  tubercular  disease,  the 
internal  use  of  this  remedy  is  in  general  productive  of  excellent 
effects.  Potash  and  its  salts  are  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
and  pass  into  the  blood,  the  alkalinity  of  which  fluid  they  augment, 
and  by  rendering  the  fibrine  more  soluble  tend  to  prevent  its  deposi- 
tion, both  of  which  effects  serve  as  indications  for  its  therapeutical 
employment.  Solution  of  potash,  when  taken  for  some  time, 
diminishes  nutrition  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  fat  which  may 
have  accumulated  or  been  deposited  ; it  thus  proves  the  most 
beneficial  remedy  in  fatty  diseases  and  is  productive  of  excellent 
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effects  in  preventing  or  removing  the  adipose  condition  of  the  body 
to  which  some  persons  are  liable,  for  these  purposes  I have  repeat- 
edly used  it  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  effects  of 
solution  of  potash  on  the  system  generally  but  more  especially  on 
the  urine  have  been  recently  very  carefully  and  ably  investigated 
by  Dr.  Parlces  of  London.  (British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Eeview,  vol.  XI.  page  258.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  x.  gradually 
increased  to  f3j.  or  f 3ij  - ; it  should  be  largely  diluted.  Fresh  table 
beer,  or  veal  broth,  partly  conceals  its  nauseous  taste,  and  conse- 
quently either  may  be  employed  as  a vehicle  for  its  administration. 
The  combination  with  some  aromatic  bitter,  as  gentian,  cascarilla, 
or  calumba,  is  generally  found  very  beneficial. 

Brandish! s alkaline  solution.  (Best  American  Pearlashes,  Ibij. ; 
quicklime,  recently  burned;  and  wood  ashes  (from  the  ash),  of  each 
Ibij.;  boiling  water,  cong.  vj.;  add  first  the  lime,  then  the  pearl 
ashes,  and  afterwards  the  wood  ashes  to  the  boiling  water;  mix, 
and  in  24  hours  draw  off  the  clear  liquor;  to  every  pint  of  which, 
add  of  oil  of  juniper,  min.  ij.)  This  solution  has  a less  disagreeable 
taste  than  the  officinal  liquor  potassce,  and  is  therefore  often  substi- 
tuted for  it ; it  is,  however,  very  liable  to  vary  in  strength.  Dose, 
f3ss.  to  f 3ij  - 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids;  acidulous  and  metallic  salts;  and  the 
preparations  of  ammonia. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  solution  of  potash,  the  best  antidotes 
are  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  and  the  fixed  oils. 


Potass^  BICARBONAS,  D.  L.  E.  Bicarbonate  of  Potash. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Dublin. — “ Carbonate  of  potash  from  pearlash,  one  pound  ; distilled 
water  one  quart;  muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  one  pint  and  a- half ; water,  three  pints  ; 
chalk  in  small  fragments,  one  pound,  or  a sufficient  quantity  : dilute  the  muriatic  acid 
with  the  water,  and  having  dissolved  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  distilled  water,  filter 
the  solution  into  a three-pint  bottle  capable  of  being  tightly  closed  by  a cork,  traversed 
by  a glass  tube  sufficiently  long  to  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution.  A second 
bottle,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a few  holes  are  drilled,  and  the  mouth  of  which  admits 
of  being  closed  by  a cork,  also  traversed  by  a glass  tube,  having  been  filled  with  the 
chalk,  and  placed  in  a glass  or  porcelain  jar  of  the  same  height  with  itself,  but  of  some- 
what larger  diameter,  the  exterior  ends  of  the  two  tubes  are  to  be  connected  air-tight 
by  a tube  of  vulcanized  Indian  rubber.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  containing  the  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  being  placed  loosely,  and  that  of  the  other  bottle  tightly,  in  its  place, 
and  the  muriatic  acid  having  been  poured  into  the  jar  in  which  is  lodged  the  perforated 
bottle  containing  the  chalk,  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  commences,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  judged  that  a sufficient  amount  of  it  has  been  developed,  to  expel  completely  the 
air  from  the  apparatus,  the  cork  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  bottle  is  to  be  forced  into 
it  quite  tight,  and  the  process  is  to  be  abandoned  to  itself  for  a week.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  numerous  crystals  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  will  have  formed,  which  are 
to  be  removed,  shaken  in  a capsule  with  twice  their  bulk  of  cold  water,  which  is  to  be 
rapidly  decanted,  next  drained,  and  finally  dried  on  bibulous  paper  by  mere  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  mother  liquor,  if  filtered,  and  concentrated  to  one-half,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  110°,  will  yield  additional  crystals.  The  tube  immersed  in 
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the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  will  have  to  be  occasionally  cleared  of  the  crystals 
with  which  it  is  liable  to  become  plugged,  else  the  process  will  be  suspended.”  Edin- 
burgh.— “Carbonate  of  potash,  §vj.  ; carbonate  of  ammonia,  Siiiss ; triturate  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  fine  powder ; mix  with  it  the  carbonate  of  potash  ; triturate 
them  thoroughly  together,  adding  by  degrees  a very  little  water,  till  a smooth  and 
uniform  pulp  be  formed.  Dry  this  gradually  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  140°, 
triturating  occasionally  towards  the  close ; and  continue  the  dessication,  till  a fine 
powder  be  obtained,  entirely  free  of  ammoniacal  odour.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  occurs  in  transparent  colourless 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a right  oblique-angled  prism. 
It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a mildly  alkaline  taste,  without  any  acridity. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Bicarbonate  of  potash  is  composed  of 
1 equivalent  of  potassa,  2 of  carbonic  acid,  and  1 of  water.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  air;  exposed  to  a moderate  heat,  part  of  the 
carbonic  heat  is  driven  off,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbo- 
nate. It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  than 
its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  by  which,  however,  a portion  of 
its  acid  is  driven  off ; the  solution  is  feebly  alkaline.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Bicarbonate  of  potash  frequently  contains  car- 
bonate of  potash,  from  not  having  been  sufficiently  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  during  the  preparation ; this  is  best  detected  by 
the  action  of  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  a solution  in  40  parts 
of  water;  if  the  salt  contains  even  a trace  of  the  carbonate,  a brick- 
red  precipitate  will  be  produced.  If  any  sulphates  or  chlorides 
are  present,  a solution  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated white,  with  solution  of  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  baryta  if 
the  impurity  is  a sulphate,  and  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  if 
it  contains  a chloride. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Bicarbonate  of  potash  may  be  ad- 
ministered as  an  antacid  in  the  same  cases  as  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  its  operation  being  similar,  but  it  is  less  irritating  than  and 
not  so  powerful  as  that  preparation  ; it  acts,  however,  more  decidedly 
on  the  kidneys,  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  especially  when 
taken  in  the  form  of  the  effervescing  solution.  It  possesses  the 
advantage,  also,  of  being  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste ; and  its  em- 
ployment may  be  continued  without  interruption  for  a longer  period. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.,  two 
or  three  times  a day ; it  may  be  given  dissolved  in  some  aromatic 
water. 

Potassce  aqua  effervescens,  E.  Kali  water.  (Bicarbonate  of  potash, 
3j.;  distilled  water,  Oj.;  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  transmit 
through  the  solution  carbonic  acid  under  strong  pressure.)  An 
excellent  and  agreeable  form  for  the  administration  of  this  salt, 
which,  however,  as  being  invariably  prepared  by  the  manufacturers 
of  mineral  waters,  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  Dose,  fa ij.  to  faviij . three  times  a day. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids;  acetate  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia; 
lime  water;  and  most  of  the  metallic  salts,  but  not  sulphate  of 
magnesia. 
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Potass.®  carbonas  e lixivo  cinere,  D.  Potass.®  carbonas, 
L.  E.  Carbonate  of  potash,  (prepared  from  potashes,  D.  E.) 

LlXIVUS  CINIS,  1).  Impure  carbonate  of  potash ; Pearlashes  ; 
Potashes. 

POTASS.®  CARBONAS  PURUM,  D.  E.  Pure  Carbonate  of  potash. 
Carbonate  of  potash  prepared  from  crystals  of  tartar.  (Syn.  Potassce 
carbonas  e tartari  crystallis , D.) 

Pearlashes  or  potashes  are  procured  by  lixiviation  from  the  ashes 
of  many  trees  and  land  plants.  They  are  imported  in  large  deli- 
quescent masses  of  a dirty  bluish  white  colour,  packed  in  barrels, 
and  are  principally  brought  from  America,  where  they  are  prepared 
in  very  large  quantity  from  the  trees  cut  down  in  the  clearing  of 
land : purihed  by  any  of  the  processes  mentioned  below,  they  are 
converted  into  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  carbonate  of  potash  from  potashes. — Dublin. — “Pearlash, 
ten  pounds  ; distilled  water,  one  gallon  ; pour  the  water  on  the  pearlash,  and  macerate 
for  a week,  occasionally  stirring  the  mixture.  Filter  through  calico,  and  having 
evaporated  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  reduce  the  heat,  and  stir  constantly  with  an 
iron  rod,  until  granular  crystals  are  obtained.  Let  these  be  immediately  enclosed  in 
well-stopped  bottles.”  Edinburgh. — “ Obtained  from  the  potashes  of  commerce  by 
lixiviating,  evaporating,  and  granulating,  by  fusion  and  refrigeration.”  pure  car- 
bonate of  potash. — Dublin. — “ White  bitartrate  of  potash,  two  pounds  ; sesqui- 
carbonate  of'ammonia,  half  an  ounce ; distilled  water,  three  pints  ; place  the  bitartrate 
of  potash  in  an  iron  pot  or  crucible,  and,  constantly  stirring  it  with  an  iron  rod, 
expose  it  to  a red  heat  until  vapours  cease  to  be  evolved.  Reduce  the  residuum  to  a 
coarse  powder,  and,  having  boiled'  it  for  twenty  minutes  with  one  quart  of  the  water, 
filter  through  paper,  washing  the  filter  and  its  contents  with  the  residual  pint  of  water, 
in  which  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  first  dissolved.  The  filtered  solution 
is  now  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and,  a low  red  heat  being  finally  applied,  the 
product  is  to  be  rapidly  reduced  to  powder  in  a warm  mortar,  and  enclosed  in  well- 
stopped  bottles.”  Edinburgh “ Most  readily  obtained  by  heating  crystallized  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  to  redness  in  a crucible  ; but  more  cheaply  by  dissolving  bitartrate  of 
potash  in  80  parts  of  boiling  water,  separating  and  washing  the  crystals,  which  form 
on  cooling,  heating  these  in  a loosely-covered  crucible  to  redness,  so  long  as  fumes  are 
discharged,  breaking  down  the  mass  and  roasting  it  in  an  open  crucible  for  two  hours, 
with  occasional  stirring,  lixiviating  the  product  with  distilled  water,  filtering  the  solution 
thus  obtained,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  granulating  the  salt  towards  the 
close  by  brisk  agitation,  and  heating  the  granular  salt  nearly  to  redness.  The  product 
of  either  process  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Carbonate  of  potash  is  met  with  in  the 
form  of  coarse,  white,  crystalline  grains,  inodorous,  with  an  acrid 
alkaline  taste.  When  crystallized,  which,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  effect,  the  crystals  are  rhombic  octohedrons. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of 
potassa,  and  1 of  carbonic  acid,  combined  in  the  crystals  with  2 
equivalents  of  water ; as  met  with  in  the  shops  in  the  granular 
state,  it  is  generally  a sesquihydrate  containing  about  16  per  cent, 
of  water.  °lt  attracts  moisture,  deliquescing  rapidly  and  becoming 
liquid,  but  as  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  it  again 
gradually  becomes  dry.  By  a red  heat  it  is  fused,  but  is  not  decom- 
posed. It  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  but 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  highly  alkaline,  but  not  caustic. 
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ADULTERATIONS. — As  commonly  met  with  in  commerce,  carbonate 
of  potash  contains  much  water ; the  quantity  present  may  be  known 
by  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  salt  suffers  when  exposed  to  a red 
heat ; in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  stated,  that  this  should  not 
be  more  than  16  per  cent;  in  the  Edinburgh,  20  per  cent.  The  pre- 
sence of  sulphates  or  chlorides  may  be  detected  by  the  same  tests  as 
given  for  bicarbonate  of  potash.  Silica,  which  is  occasionally  present 
in  carbonate  of  potash,  may  be  detected  by  nitric  acid  when  added 
to  saturation,  causing  a cloudy  precipitate  in  a solution  in  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  an  antacid  it  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  bicarbonate,  but  in  consequence  of  its  un- 
pleasant taste,  and  irritant,  even  poisonous,  properties,  it  is  not  much 
used  in  medicine.  The  external  application  of  preparations  con- 
taining the  alkalies  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Devergie,  for 
the  treatment  of  many  obstinate  cutaneous  affections ; I have  used 
solutions  and  ointments  containing  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicar- 
bonates with  excellent  effect  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  of 
the  skin,  particularly  in  some  forms  of  papular,  vesicular  and  pus- 
tular eruptions,  especially  in  those  seated  on  the  scalp.*  But 
although  I sometimes  use  the  carbonate  of  potash  when  the  disease 
is  very  chronic,  or  of  a non-inflammatory  character,  as  in  porrigo 
capitis,  its  acridity  forbids  its  general  employment.  In  pharmacy, 
carbonate  of  potash  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  caustic 
potash,  the  bicarbonate,  &c. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  v.  to  g.  XX.  largely 
diluted ; for  external  use,  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  may  be  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  distilled  water,  or  made  into  an  ointment  with  an  ounce 
of  prepared  lard  or  white  wax  ointment. 

Potasses  Carbonatis  liquor,  D L.  (“Take  of  pure  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, 5x. ; distilled  water,  Oj. ; dissolve  and  filter.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  solution  is  1-310.”  D.  “ Carbonate  of  potash,  5xx. ; distilled 
water,  Oj.;  dissolve  and  filter:  The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution 

is  1-473,”  L.)  A convenient  strength  for  internal  use;  the  London 
preparation  contains  twice  as  much  of  the  salt  as  that  of  Dublin,  in 
every  fluid  ounce  of  which  there  is  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
potash.  Dose  of  the  latter,  min.  x.  to  f5i.  in  milk  or  in  some  aromatic 
water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  the  bicarbonate ; but  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
this  salt,  the  antidotes  are  the  same  as  those  for  solution  of  potash. 


Sodje  BICARBONAS,  D.  L.  E.  Bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Mcdica  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
in  the  former  edition  of  which  it  was  termed  the  Sesquicarhonate.  Dublin. — “ Crys- 
tallized carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  two  pounds  ; distilled  water,  one  quart ; 
muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  one  pint  and  a half ; water,  three  pints  ; chalk,  in  frag- 

See  the  Author’s  Treatise  on  The  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the  Scalp,  Dublin,  1848 ; and  on 
Diseases  of  the  Skiu,  Dublin,  1852. 
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meuts,  one  pound,  or  a sufficient  quantity  : having  diluted  the  muriatic  acid  with  the 
water,  and  dissolved  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  distilled  water,  manipulate  with  these 
solutions,  and  with  the  chalk,  as  directed  in  the  formula  for  Potass®  Bicarbonas,  em- 
ploying also  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  there  described.  With  the  view,  however, 
of  obtaining  from  the  mother  liquor  an  additional  quantity  of  bicarbonate,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  evaporation  shall  be  preceded  by  filtration.”  Edinburgh. — “ Fill 

with  fragments  of  marble  a glass  jar,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  tubulated  at  the  top  ; 
close  the1)ottom  in  such  a way  as  to  keep  in  the  marble  without  preventing  the  free 
passage  of  a fluid ; connect  the  tubulature  closely  by  a bent  tube  and  corks  with  au 
empty  bottle,  and  this  in  like  manner  with  another  bottle  filled  with  one  part  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  two  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  well  triturated  together ; 
and  let  the  tube  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Before  closing  the 
last  cork  closely,  immerse  the  jar  to  the  top  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  contained  in  any 
convenient  vessel  5 when  the  whole  apparatus  is  thus  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
secure  the  last  cork  tightly ; and  let  the  action  go  on  till  next  morning,  or  till  gas  is  no 
longer  absorbed  by  the  salt.  Remove  the  damp  salt  which  is  formed,  and  dry  it  either 
in  the  air  without  heat,  or  at  a temperature  not  above  120°.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Usually  in  the  form  of  a fine,  white 
powder,  but  sometimes  met  with  in  small  indistinct  crystals  of  the 
rectangular  prism  series ; it  is  inodorous,  but  has  a mild  alkaline 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
soda,  two  of  carbonic  acid,  and  one  of  water.  It  is  permanent  in 
the  air ; by  a moderate  heat,  the  water  and  one  equivalent  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  expelled,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonate. 
It  requires  13  parts  of  water  at  60°  for  its  solution,  but  a much  less 
quantity  of  boiling  water;  in  the  latter  it  loses  one  fourth  of  its 
acid,  and  becomes  the  sesquicarbonate ; prolonged  boiling  converts 
it  into  the  state  of  carbonate.  The  solution  is  faintly  alkaline;  it 
effervesces  with  acids,  but  does  not  precipitate  with  the  salts  of 


magnesia. 


ignesia.  ...  • , 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  one  of  importance  is  with  the  simple 

or  monocarbonate,  and  this  is  seldom  wanting;  it  may  be  readily  de- 
tected  by  the  action  of  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  gives 
a reddish-brown  precipitate  with  a solution  of  the  bicarbonate  in 
parts  of  distilled  water,  if  it  contain  so  much  as  hundredth  part  ot 
the  carbonate;  this  is  the  test  of  the  Edinburgh  College;  that  of 
London  is  as  follows:— 100  grains  of  the  salt.  added  to  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  evolve  51-7  grains  of  carbonic  acid. 

1 THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia 
attended  with  secretion  of  acid  and  vomiting  no  remedy  is  so 
frequently  employed  as  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  being  usually  taken 
in  solution  with  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  In  lithiasis,  and  m gout 
and  rheumatism  where  there  is  excessive  secretion  of  uric  acid  and 
the  urates,  the  potash  preparations  should  be  preferred  to  it  for  the 
salt  formed  with  soda  and  uric  acid  is  extremely  insoluble,  being  m 
fact  the  compound  which  is  deposited  in  the  joints  of  persons  who 
suffer  from  repeated  attacks  of  gout  Its  use  is  highly  injurious 
when  there  are  phosphatic  deposits  m the  urine.  At  page  1 7 I have 
referred  to  the  employment  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbo- 
nates  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases;  I have  chiefly  used  the  hi- 
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carbonate  of  soda  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with  the  simple  cerate 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  as  unguents  contain- 
ing grease  are  in  many  instances  productive  of  mischief  in  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  more  especially  when  they  are  seated  on  the  scalp. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  3ss.  dissolved  in 
water.  For  external  application,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  made  into  an  ointment,  with  an  ounce 
of  cerate  or  cold  cream. 

Aqua  Soda  effervescens,  E.  (Bicarbonate  of  soda,  3j. ; water,  Oj. ; 
dissolve  the  bicarbonate  in  the  water,  and  saturate  it  with  carbonic 
acid  under  strong  pressure.  Preserve  the  liquid  in  well  closed  ves- 
sels.) This  constitutes  Soda  water , the  form  in  which  the  bicarbon- 
ate is  most  generally  used ; as  met  with  in  the  shops,  however,  soda 
water  is  seldom  anything  more  than  a simple  solution  of  carbonic 
acid  in  water,  not  containing  any  carbonate  of  soda ; this  may  be 
easily  known  by  adding  some  weak  acid  to  the  solution,  as  soon  as  it 
has  ceased  to  effervesce  after  being  poured  from  the  bottle,  when 
no  further  effervescence  will  take  place,  unless  the  alkaline  carbonate 
be  present.  Dose,  f5vj.  to  fsviij.  two  or  three  times  a day.  Being 
usually  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  mineral  water  venders,  it  has 
been  properly  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Trochisci  Sodce  bicarbonatis,  E.  (Bicarbonate  of  soda,  3j.;  pure 
sugar,  5iij.;  gum-arabic,  oss. ; pulverize  them ; and  with  mucilage 
beat  them  into  a proper  mass  for  making  lozenges.)  In  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  ad  libitum. 

. INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids;  lime-water;  muriate  of  ammonia;  and 
metallic  salts,  except  those  of  magnesia. 


SOD^E  CARBONAS  CRYSTALLIZATUM,  D.  SOD^  CARBONAS,  L.  E. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 

Impure  carbonate  of  soda  or  barilla  is  obtained  by  burning  to 
ashes  several  terrestrial  plants  which  belong  to  the  natural  family 
Chenopodiacece,  and  which  usually  grow  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  hard  greyish-blue  masses  not  deliquescent, 
packed  in  barrels;  being  chiefly  brought  from  Sicily,  Teneriffe  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  only  employed  for 
yielding  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  present  day,  however,  carbonate 
of  soda  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  from  common  sea-salt  by  a 
complicated  process,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  all  modern 
works  on  chemistry,  and  it  has  consequently  been  introduced  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  mcdica  into  the  last  editions  of  the  three 
British  pharmacopoeias. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Carbonate  of  soda  occurs  in  large, 
transparent  crystals,  or  fragments  of  crystals,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  They  are  inodorous;  but 
have  a disagreeable,  alkaline,  somewhat  caustic  taste.  Specific 
gravity,  1-42. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
soda,  one  of  carbonic  acid,  and  ten  of  water.  It  effloresces  when 
exposed  to  the  air ; by  heat  it  is  fused  in  its  water  of  crystallization, 
which  is  expelled,  and  a white  anhydrous  salt  left,  which  again  be- 
comes liquid  at  a red  heat,  but  is  not  decomposed.  The  crystals  are 
soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  their  water  of 
crystallization  at  212°;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution 
is  powerfully  alkaline. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  impurities  usually  met  with  in  carbonate  of 
soda  are  sulphates  and  chlorides ; they  may  be  detected  in  the 
manner  indicated,  when  these  adulterations  are  present  in  carbonate 
of  potash. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Carbonate  of  soda  is  not  employed 
as  an  antacid  so  frequently  as  the  bicarbonate,  in  consequence  of  its 
disagreeable  taste ; but  it  is  very  generally  used  in  the  dried  state  as 
an  alterative  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin  already  referred  to  (page 
17,)  given  internally,  and  applied  externally  in  the  forms  of  oint- 
ment, liniment,  or  lotion,  its  employment  is  productive  of  the  best 
results.  I have  for  some  time  used  it  very  extensively  both  in  hos- 
pital and  private  practice  in  the  treatment  of  impetigo,  of  herpes, 
and  the  dry  form  of  eczema  of  the  scalp,  and  have  generally 
found  it  to  effect  a cure  of  these  ordinarily  intractable  affections. 
In  large  doses  carbonate  of  soda  is  corrosive  and  irritant,  and  may 
thus  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  its  local  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ; the  best  antidotes  are  fixed  oil 
and  the  vegetable  acids. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  3ss.  dissolved 
in  water;  for  external  application  from  3ss.  to  3ij.  may  be  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  water,  or  an  ointment  prepared  with  from  gr.  x.  to 
gr.  xx.  to  the  ounce  of  cerate  or  cold  cream. 

Sodce  carbonas  siccatum,  D.  E.  Sodcn  carbonas  exsiccata L. 
(“  Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  any  convenient 
quantity : expose  it  in  a porcelain  capsule  to  a pretty  strong  sand 
heat,  until  the  liquid  which  first  forms  is  converted  into  a dry  cake, 
and  having  rubbed  this  to  powder,  enclose  it  in  a bottle,”  D.  ‘‘Ex- 
pose a pound  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  heat  until  the  crystals  fall  to 
powder,  then  burn  to  redness,  and  finally  reduce  to  powder,  L. 
“ Heat  any  convenient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a shal- 
low vessel  till  it  is  dry ; then  urge  it  with  a red  heat  in  a ciuci- 
ble,  and  reduce  it  to  powder  when  cold,  E.)  Thus  deprived  of 
its  water  of  crystallization,  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  given  m the 
form  of  powder  or  pill;  it  has  a very  caustic  taste,  and  therefore 
when  given  in  powder,  especially  if  to  children,  it  should  be  com- 
bined with  some  bland  substance,  as  sugar  of  milk,  oi  gum  traga- 
canth,  to  conceal  its  acrimony.  Fifty-four  grains  of  the  dried  car- 
bonate of  soda  are  equal  to  144  grains  of  the  crystallized  salt. 
Dose,  gr  v.  to  gr.  xx.  . , . r e 

Sodce  carbonates  liquor,  D.  (Crystallized  carbonate  ol  soda  oi 
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commerce,  5jss. ; distilled  water,  Oj. ; dissolve  and  filter ; the  specific 
gravity  of  this  solution  is  1-026.)  Each  fluid  ounce  contains  nearly 
36  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids,  and  their  salts;  lime-water;  and  mag- 
nesia. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANTHELMINTICS. 

(Vermifuges.) 

ANTHELMINTICS  are  remedies  which  possess  the  property  of  de- 
stroying worms,  or  of  expelling  them  from  the  intestinal  canal. 
Besides  the  specific  or  more  immediate  anthelmintics,  which  only 
are  described  in  this  division,  many  of  the  more  active  cathartics 
effect  this  purpose ; and  they  should  always  be  administered  in  con- 
junction with,  or  shortly  after  the  specific  remedies,  the  efficacy  of 
which  they  tend  much  to  increase.  As  the  action  of  these  remedies, 
however,  is  merely  temporary,  it  will  he  requisite,  as  soon  as  the 
worms  are  expelled,  to  employ  means  calculated  to  restore  the  diges- 
tive organs  to  a healthy  state,  and  to  correct  that  peculiar  condition 
of  them  which  promotes  the  generation  of  intestinal  worms.  Ihe 
means  best  calculated  for  this  purpose  are : — keeping  the  surface  of 
the  body  warm  by  proper  clothing,  a light  but  nutritious  diet  with  a 
moderate  use  of  common  salt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  administra- 
tion.of  bitter  tonics  with  gentle  aperients,  and,  if  anemia  be  present, 
the  preparations  of  iron.  In  children  especially,  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  very  apt  to  produce  various  spasmo- 
dic and  nervous  diseases  which  simulate  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria, 
&c ; in  such  cases  antispasmodics  are  advantageously  combined  with 
vermifuges,  and  their  use  for  some  time  after  the  worms  have  been 
expelled  is  absolutely  requisite,  as  the  habit,  so  to  say,  acquired  by 
the  system  is  with  difficulty  got  rid  of;  for  the  removal  of  nervous 
affections  thus  caused,  I have  found  the  cold  salt  water  shower  bath, 
with  the  internal  administration  of  valerianate  of  zinc  very  effi- 
cacious. 


Absinthium,  L.  E.  Wormwood.  The  herb  (in  flower,!.)  of 
Artemisia  absinthium.  Indigenous;  belonging  to  t le  atuia  ami  y 
Composites  ( Asteracece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Lmnsean  c ass  an  or  er 
Syngenesia  Superfiua. 


BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS.— All  undershrub,  1-1$  ^00t  crcct 

silky  hoariness ; Leaves,  bipinnatifid,  downy,  segments  lanceola  e , 
leafy  panicles,  hemispherical,  drooping,  large,  dingy  yellow.  ^ 
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PROPERTIES. — The  whole  plant  is  aromatic  and  bitter  with  a 
strong  disagreeable  odour.  Its  most  important  constituents  aie, 
bitter  extractive,  bitter  resin,  and  a green  volatile  oil;  it  yielos  its 
properties  to  both  water  and  alcohol.  The  herb,  when  carefully 
dried  with  a stove  heat,  retains  its  aroma  and  bitterness  foi  a long 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Wormwood  is  an  excellent  indi- 
genous anthelmintic,  possessing  also  tonic  and  stimulant  properties, 
so  that  its  use  continued  after  the  expulsion  ol  the  worms,  prevents 
their  reproduction.  It  is  well  adapted  for  giving  tone  to  the 
digestive  organs  in  debilitated  habits. 

°DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder,  3ss.  to  3j. 
M.  Cazin  recommends  it  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  wine,  prepared 
by  digesting  an  ounce  of  the  herb  with  an  equal  quantity^  of  gallic 
in  a bottle  of  white  wine;  the  dose  of  this  is  from  fsj.  to  fsij.  every 

morning.  .....  . 

Infusum  Absinthii , (Wormwood,  dried,  5iss. ; boiling  water,  Uj.; 
infuse  for  an  hour  and  strain).  Dose,  loj.  to  fSij. 

Tinctura  Absinthii , Amsterdam  Pharmacopoeia.  (Dry  wormwood 
cut  fine,  one  part;  proof  spirit,  six  parts;  macerate  for  six  days, 
express  and  filter).  Dose,  1 3ij - to  f5ss. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesqui-salts  of  iron ; acetate  of  lead ; and 
sulphate  of  zinc. 


Allium- SATIVUM,  E.  Garlic.  A native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
South  of  France,  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens;  belonging 
to  the  class  Hexandria , order  Monogynia,  in  the  Linnaean  arrange- 
ment, and  to  the  Natural  family  Liliaxecc. 

botanical  characteks. — Stem,  a foot  and  a-half  to  three  feet  high,  surrounded 
with  many  linear  grass-like  leaves,  and  bearing  a head  of  many  whitish  flowers 
emerging  from  a membranous  spatha. 

preparation . — The  bulb  is  dug  up  for  use  in  the  month  of  August,  cleaned  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  kept  in  bunches  in  a dry  place. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  bulb,  as  it  is  termed,  consists  of 
several  small  bulbs,  called  cloves,  grouped  together  within  a com- 
mon membranaceous  covering,  which,  when  dry,  is  ol  a dirty  whitish 
colour,  and  a withered  aspect ; the  cloves  have  each  their  proper 
covering,  they  are  white  and  succulent,  of  a strong,  disagreeable, 
peculiar  odour,  and  an  acrid,  pungent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Garlic  consists  of  an  acrid  volatile  oil, 
fecula,  albumen,  and  a saccharine  matter;  its  medical  properties 
depend  on  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  of 
yellowish  colour,  and  a very  penetrating  odour ; it  is  composed  ol 
6 atoms  of  carbon,  5 of  hydrogen,  and  1 of  sulphur  (Wertheim). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Garlic,  though  now  seldom  em- 
ployed as  an  anthelmintic  in  regular  practice,  and  consequently 
omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  an 
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excellent  remedy  in  ascarides.  Roque  states  that  he  has  employed 
it  with  great  success;  he  gives  the  infusion  by  the  mouth  and  by 
injection,  and  at  the  same  time  causes  friction  to  be  made  with  a 
liniment  of  it  over  the  abdomen. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Tn  substance,  Sss.  to  3j. 
swallowed  whole,  or  made  into  pills  with  soap;  of  the  expressed 
juice,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx.  on  sugar;  of  an  infusion  prepared  by 
infusing  oss.  of  the  bulb  in  fovj.  of  water  or  milk,  fsij.  to  foiij. 
two  or  three  times  daily. 

Syrup  of  Garlic , (Garlic,  one  part;  boiling  water,  eight  parts ; 
sugar,  sixteen  parts).  Dose,  foss.  to  f3j. 


FlLIX,  E.  Rhizome  of  Nephrodium  ( Lastrea , Presl.)  filix-mas- 
Male  Shield  Fern.  Indigenous;  belonging  to  the  Linn® an  class 
and  Qrder  Cryptogamia  Filices,  and  to  the  Natural  family  Filices 
(. Pulypodiacece , Lindley). 

botanical  characters. — Rhizome  or  underground  stem,  large,  tufted,  scaly; 
producing  in  spring  beautiful  fronds  or  leaves,  pinnate,  with  oblong,  serrated,  obtuse, 
leaflets. 

preparation. — The  rhizome  should  be  dug  up  in  summer,  cleared  of  root-fibres, 
&c.  but  not  washed,  and  dried  quickly  and  thoroughly  in  the  open  air,  in  the  shade, 
or  in  a hot-air  press  at  a temperature  not  above  140°  F.  ; the  tufts,  and  those  parts 
of  the  root-stock,  which  are  greenish  internally,  should  alone  be  kept ; they  should  be 
reduced  to  powder  immediately,  and  preserved  in  well -stoppered  bottles  ; the  druggist’s 
stock  should  be  renewed  annually,  as  in  two  years  it  loses  its  medical  properties. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  powdered  root  is  of  a greenish- 
yellow  colour,  of  a rather  disagreeable  odour,  and  has  a nauseous, 
bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES — It  contains  a small  portion  of  an 
odorous,  volatile  oil,  on  which  its  anthelmintic  properties  seem  to 
depend;  fixed  oil,  fecula,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  and  woody 
fibre,  &c.  The  results  of  a very  elaborate  analysis  by  Bock  show 
that  1000  parts  of  the  dry  root  contain  O' 4 of  the  volatile  oil  and 
60  of  the  fixed  oil. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS — The  powder  of  the  male  fern-root  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  efficacious  anthelmintics  we  possess  in  the 
treatment  of  tenia,  and  as  an  indigenous  remedy  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  attention.  Bremser,  however,  in  his  treatise,  on  intestinal 
worms,  states  that,  “ though  an  excellent  remedy  against  Bothrio- 
cephalus  latus  (the  tape  worm  of  the  Swiss,)  it  is  not  so  efficacious 
against  Taenia  solium  (the  tape  worm  of  this  country.)  That  such 
a statement  is  not  true  has,  however,  been  recently  proved  by  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Christison  on  its  action ; in  upwards  of  twenty 
instances  in  which  the  etherial  extract  was  either  employed 
directly  by  himself,  or  the  particulars  of  which  were  communi- 
cated to  him  by  others,  in  every  case  without  exception  the  worm 
was  discharged  after  a single  dose  and  usually. in  one.  mass,  and  for 
the  most  part  without  pain  or  other  uneasiness  either  before  or 
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during  its  action ; but  in  a few,  griping  sickness  and  even  vomiting 
occurred.  My  own  experience,  too,  of  the  remedy  in  tliree  cases 
in  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  was  altogether  so  satis- 
factory as  to  lead  me  to  prefer  it  to  any  other  althelmintic  in  cases 
of  tape  worm.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
preparation  used  be  pure  and  well  prepared  from  the  true  fern.  It 
would  also  seem,  from  the  cases  which  have  been  recently  recorded, 
that  the  worm  is  not  so  apt  to  be  reproduced  as  after  the  use  of  other 
remedies. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Powder,  3j.  to  3nj.; 
it  should  be  given  in  the  morning  early,  and  followed  in  two  hours 
afterwards  by  a brisk  purge ; but  the  powder,  no  matter  how  well 
kept,  is  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  the  following  is  the  preparation 
now  always  used: — 

Extractum  Filicis.  (Triturate  the  newly  dried  root  not  very 
finely,  pack  rather  loosely  in  a percolator,  and  exhaust  by  sulphuric 
ether  in  the  way  of  displacement ; distill  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
ether,  and  expose  the  residue  to  a vapour  bath  temperature  for  a 
few  minutes  in  an  open  basin  of  glass  or  porcelain.)  This  extract, 
which  is  an  oleo-resin,  is  when  properly  prepared  a thick  dark-green 
fluid  of  the  consistence  of  strong  syrup,  and  has  a rather  agreeable 
violaceous  odour.  Christison  recommends  it  to  be  given  in  emulsion, 
by  triturating  from  18  to  24  grains  with  yolk  of  egg  and  adding  gra- 
dually syrup  of  orange  and  water.  If  the  worm  do  not  come  away  in 
six  hours,  a brisk  purgative  should  be  given.  In  the  Hamburgh 
Pharmacopeia  for  1852,  the  extract  of  male  fern  is  said  to  be  best 
prepared  from  the  fresh  roots  by  means  of  a pneumatic  press. 


GlGARTINA  HELMINTHOCORTON,  ( Lameroux.)  Corsican  Moss. 

A native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  about  Corsica.  The 
substance  known  in  the  shops  as  Corsican  moss  consists  of  fragments 
of  a great  variety  of  algae ; Decandolle  enumerates  no  less  than 
about  five  and  twenty.  A small,  though  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  mixture,  is  the  plant  above  named. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — -Corsican  moss,  as  met  with  in  com- 
merce, consists  of  brownish  filaments  mixed  with  broken,  irregular 
fronds,  having  whitish  or  greenish  articulations;  it  has  a strongly 
saline  odour  and  a nauseous  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  vegetable  jelly,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  well  known,  vegetable  fibre,  salts  of  lime 
and  soda,  and  a trace  of  iron,  manganese,  and  silica.  Its  active  prin- 
ciple is  soluble  in  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Corsican  moss  has  been  used  by  the 
natives  of  Corsica  for  several  centuries,  as  a remedy  for  intestinal 
worms;  it  appears  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  lumbrici,  particularly 
when  occurring  in  young  children.  Bremser  speaks  highly  of  its 
anthelmintic  properties,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  chloride  of  sodium 
it  contains. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ij- 
made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle. 

Infusion  of  Corsican  moss  ; (Corsican  moss,  5iss. ; boiling  water, 
foiv. ; infuse  for  two  hours  and  strain.)  Dose,  f3ij.  to  oss.  in  a cupful 
of  water  or  milk. 

Jelly  of  Corsican  moss.  P.  (Corsican  moss,  5j . ; sugar,  3 ij . ; white 
wine,  fSij. ; isinglass,  3ss. ; boil  and  strain).  Dose,  3j.  to  3ij. 

KOUSSO.  The  dried  flowers  of  Brayera  anthelmintica.  This 
tree,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Rosacece,  is  a native  of  Abys- 
sinia, in  which  country  its  flowers  are  a popular  anthelmintic 
amongst  the  natives.  They  have  been  used  more  or  less  in  France 
since  1824,  and  have  within  the  last  three  years  been  introduced 
into  England.  It  is  not  officinal  in  any  of  the  British  pharma- 
copoeias. 

botanical  PROPERTIES. — A tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  round 
branches,  alternate  imparipinnate  leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  small,  greenish, 
diaecious  flowers  in  crowded  panicles,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  elm. 

preparation. — The  flowering  panicles  are  gathered  before  the  seeds  are  quite  ripe, 
whilst  still  a number  of  florets  remain  unchanged,  and  are  dried  in  the  sim  ; for  medi- 
cinal purposes  they  are  reduced  to  powder. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  bunches  of  flowers  are  of  a greenish- 
yellow  colour,  but  when  examined  closely  the  edges  ot  the  petals 
are  purplish ; they  have  a fragrant  balsamic  odour,  when  lieslily 
opened,  compared  by  Pereira  to  the  combined  odours  of  tea,  hops, 
and  senna  leaves ; the  taste  is  slightly  acrid  and  unpleasant.  _ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Wittstem, 
Kousso  contains  two  varieties  of  tannin,  a bitter  acrid  resin  and  a 
tasteless  resin,  a fatty  oil,  chlorophylle,  water,  sugar,  gum,  &c.  Mar- 
tin states  that  he  has  obtained  from  it  a crystalline  principle,^  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  which  he  proposes  to  name  Kwoseine. 
The  infusion  and  decoction  are  changed  to  a dark  green  colour  by 

the  sesqui-salts  of  iron.  _ . . 

ADULTERATIONS. — Owing  to  its  scarcity  and  high  price,  Kousso 
is  much  adulterated,  or  rather  a compound  of,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, powdered  pomegranate  bark  and  jalap  is  sold  for  it. . I he 
only  security  against  the  fraud  is  to  purchase  the  flowers  m t re 
dried  state,  when  it  may  be  readily  seen  if  they  possess  the  charac- 
ters above  described.  _ . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  substance  has  for  at  least  two 
centuries  borne  the  highest  repute  amongst  the  Abyssmians,  w 10 
are  much  afflicted  with  the  tape-worm,  for  its  expulsion  from  the  human 
intestines ; and  the  experience  of  all  who  have  tried  it,  both  on  t le 
Continent  for  years  back,  and  in  England  since  its  introduction,  is 
confirmatory  of  its  efficacy.  It  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  very 
manifest  physiological  effects,  causing  usually  but  slight  nausea  an 
a sensation  of  thirst ; in  some  cases,  however,  it  excites  vomiting. 
Its  action  on  the  bowels  is  but  slight,  and  the  worms  are  often  ex- 
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pelled  alone,  but  it  is  more  adviseable  to  give  a mild  purgative  a 
short  time  before  it  lias  been  taken.  It  manifestly  acts  as  a poison 
to  the  parasites,  for  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried, 
the  worms  have  been  expelled  dead;  and  M.  Kiichenmeister,  in  his 
experiments  on  anthelmintics,*  found  that  tape-worms  placed  in  a 
decoction  of  Kousso  mixed  with  albumen  died  in  from  one  and 
a-half  to  three  hours.  Its  operation  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  not 
alone  effectual  but  safe,  producing  less  disturbance  ol  the  system 
than  most  other  remedies  of  this  class;  it  is  also  equally  effective, 
whether  it  be  the  Tcsuia  solium  or  J Sothviocephcilus  lotus  which  is 
present  in  the  intestines.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  although 
Kousso  expels  the  tape-worm,  it  does  not  remove  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  system  on  which  the  production  of  the  parasite  depends. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— From  3iv.  to  3vj.  for 
an  adult:  for  children  from  3ss.  to  3ij.  The  following  is  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  administered: — “ The  powdered  flowers  are  to  be 
mixed  with  luke-warm  water — for  an  adult  about  ten  ounces,  and 
allowed  to  infuse  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  a little  lemon  juice  is 
then  to  be  added,  and  the  infusion  being  stirred  up,  the  whole  is 
taken,  liquid  and  powder,  at  two  or  three  draughts  at  short  inter- 
vals, being  washed  down  by  cold  water  and  lemon-juice.  To  pro- 
mote the  operation,  tea — without  sugar  or  milk,  may  be  taken.  In 
three  or  four  hours,  if  the  remedy  has  not  operated,  a dose  of  castor- 
oil  or  a saline  purgative  should  be  administered.”  The  dose  is  best 
administered  in  the  morning,  fasting ; the  last  meal  of  the  previous 
evening  should  be  a light  one ; and  the  action  of  the  remedy  seems 
to  be  promoted  by  a mild  purgative  having  been  taken  on  the  day 
before. 


Mucuna,  D.  L.  E.  Cowitch,  or  Cowhage.  The  hairs  (hairy  down , 
D.)  from  the  pods  of  Mucuna  pruriens,  D.  L.  E.  This  plant, 
Decandolle’s  nomenclature  for  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
British  pharmacopoeias,  is  a native  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  ( Fahacecc , Lindley,) 
and  to  the  Linn  as  an  class  and  order  Diadelplxia  Decandria. 

botanical  characters. — A twining  shrub,  bearing  purplish  flowers,  with  a 
disagreeable,  alliaceous  odour,  in  axillary  racemes  ; succeeded  by  coriaceous  legumes, 
each  containing  three  to  five  seeds. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  entire  legumes,  with  the  hairs 
attached,  are  usually  imported ; they  are  shaped  like  the  letter  f 
of  a brownish  colour,  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches  long,  thickly 
clothed  with  strong  brown  bristles  or  setae,  which,  under  the  micros- 
cope, appear  finely  acuminate  and  serrated  towards  the  point ; these 
bristles  separate  easily  and  adhere  obstinately  to  the  skin,  producing 
intolerable  itching,  accompanied  by  intense  heat,  and  sometimes 
pain  and  swelling. 

* See  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xx.  page  249. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  operation  of  cowitch  as  an 
anthelmintic  seems  to  he  completely  mechanical ; the  minute  hairs 
wounding  or  irritating  the  worms,  thu3  obliging  them  to  let  go 
their  hold  on  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  which  is  protected  from 
injury  by  its  mucous  secretion.  It  is  chiefly  serviceable  in  cases  of 
ascarides  and  lumbrici,  having  but  little  effect  on  the  tape-worm ; 
indeed  by  many  practitioners  it  is  esteemed,  and  probably  not 
without  reason,  as  the  best  vermifuge  for  the  lumbrici. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  legumes  are 
dipped  in  syrup,  and  then  scraped,  so  as  to  remove  the  hairs;  this 
process  is  repeated  with  fresh  legumes  until  the  syrup  acquires  the 
consistency  of  honey ; of  this  a tea-spoonful  is  given  to  a child,  or  a 
table-spoonful  to  an  adult,  for  three  successive  mornings  before 
breakfast,  and  the  last  dose  followed  by  a brisk  purge. 


PETROLEUM,  L.  E.  Petroleum;  Pock  oil;  Barbadoes  tar.  A 
blackish  liquid  bitumen , exuding  spontaneously  from  the  earth , L.  A 
mineral  production,  found  floating  on  the  waters  of  springs  and 
lakes  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

This  substance  has  been  very  properly  omitted  from  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  for  although  still  retained  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  it  is  altogether  discarded  from 
practice.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  cases  of  tape-worm,  both 
inwardly  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  and  externally  by  friction  over 
the  abdomen. 


PUNICA  GRANATUM,  RADICIS  CORTEX,  D.  GrANATI  RADIX,  L.  E. 
Pomegranate  rootbark;  Bark  of  the  root  of  Punica  granatum. — A 
native  of  the  North  of  Africa,  introduced  into  the  South  of  Europe, 
where  it  now  grows  freely ; belonging  to  the  Linnaean  class  and 
order  Icosandria  Monogynia , and  to  the  Natural  family  Myrtacece. 

botanical  chakacters. — A small  handsome  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  with  a brownish  bark,  and  smooth  leaves  on  short  footstalks  ; it  produces  in  July, 
at  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches,  splendid  rich-scarlet  flowers,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  orange-like  fruit,  crowned  with  the  hardened  persistent  calyx. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Pomegranate  bark  is  usually  met  with  in 
short  quills,  portions  of  quills,  or  strips  with  pieces  of  the  root  at- 
tached, of  a greyish-yellow  colour  externally,  yellowish  internally, 
brittle  not  fibrous,  with  a faint  odour,  and  an  astringent  not  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Mitouart’s  . analysis,  it 
consists  of  tannin,  wax,  a sweetish  substance  (part  of  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  part  in  water,  the  former  crystallizable,  the  latter 
having  the  characters  of  Mannite,)  and  free  gallic  acid  in  large 
quantity.  Righini  has  recently  discovered  in  it  a peculiar  acrid  oleo- 
resinous  principle,  which  he  has  named  Punicine , and  on  which  it  is 
probable  that  its  vermifuge  properties  depend. 
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ADULTERATIONS.- — The  root  bark  of  the  commonbarberry  (Berberis 
vulgaris ),  and  of  the  box  tree  (Buxus  sempervivens ),  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  the  pomegranate ; the  fraud  is 
easily  detected,  as  neither  of  these  substances,  although  very  bitter, 
possesses  the  least  astringency. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pome- 
granate is  an  excellent  vermifuge  in  cases  ol  tape-worm,  and 
is  much  employed  in  various  parts  of  Europe ; but  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  India,  where  it  is  said  scarcely  ever  to  fail,  it  properly 
administered ; some  practitioners  state,  that  it  should  not  be 
employed  unless  joints  of  the  worm  have  already  come  away 
naturally.  In  Kuchenmeinster’s  experiments,  before  cited  at  page 
27,  a decoction  of  pomegranate  root-bark  with  milk,  was  found  to 
kill  tape-worms  in  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  hours. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Two  ounces  of  the 
bruised  bark,  stripped  from  the  fresh  root  if  possible,  are  macerated 
for  twenty-four  hours  m two  pints  of  water,  then  boiled  to  one-half, 
and  filtered ; this  is  given  in  three  doses,  with  an  interval  of  half  an 
hour  between  each  dose ; vomiting  frequently  occurs  after  the  first 
or  second  dose,  but  this  should  not  prevent  us  from  administering  a 
third.  Soon  afterwards  the  patient  passes  many  stools  in  which 
joints  of  the  worm  are  expelled.  The  dose  should  be  occasionally 
repeated  for  four  or  five  days  after  fragments  of  the  worm  have 
ceased  to  come  away.  Most  practitioners  have  found  the  dried 
root  to  be  inert. 

Decoctum  Granati  radicis,  L.  (Pomegranate  root,  sliced,  5ij:;  dis- 
tilled water,  Oiss. ; boil  down  to  a pint  and  filter).  Dose  foiv.  to 
fSviij. 

SABADILLA,  E.  Cevadilla.  Fruit  of  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  of 
Ilelonias  officinalis,  and  probably  of  other  Melanthacece.  This  plant, 
which  has  been  named  Asagrcea  officinalis  by  Lindley,  and  Schceno- 
caulon  officinale,  by  Gray,  is  a native  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  the 
Linnaian  class  and  order  Polygamia  Monoecia,  and  to  the  Natural 
family  Melanthacece. 

botanical  chaeacters. — A bulb,  sending  up  numerous  grassy  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  springs  an  annual  stem,  about  six  feet  in  height,  terminated  by  a spike 
of  small  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  numerous  trifollicled  capsules. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  consists  of  three  follicles,  ob- 
long, adherent  at  the  base,  about  half  an  inch  in  length ; they  are 
composed  of  a thin,  yellowish,  elastic  membrane,  containing  from  one 
to  three  shining  black  seeds;  the  seeds  have  little  odour,  but  when 
powdered  and  snuffed  into  the  nostrils,  they  produce-  violent  sneez- 
ing and  a discharge  of  mucus ; they  have  an  acrid,  intensely  bitter 
taste,  which  is  very  permanent. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cevadilla  consists  of  fatty  matter, 
cevadic  acid,  wax,  ver atria  combined  with  gallic  acid,  yellow 
colouring  matter,  and  gum. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Although  possessed  of  highly 

poisonous  properties,  cevadilla  has  been  employed  internally  as  an 
anthelmintic  with  much  success  in  cases  of  tape-worm  and  of 
ascarides ; its  use  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Continent,  and  from  the  numerous  instances  of  its  successful  employ- 
ment recorded  by  different  practitioners,  it  appears  deserving  of  a 
high  character  as  a vermifuge.  (See,  also,  General  Stimulants). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Cevadilla  should  be 
administered  with  caution,  and  its  use  always  commenced  with  very 
small  doses,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  will  be  borne  by  the 
digestive  organs.  M.  Cazm,  of  Boulogne,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  vermifuge  remedies,  prescribes  it  as  follows: — “For 
children,  from  a grain  and  a half  to  four  or  five  grains  of  the  pow- 
dered seeds,  mixed  with  syrup  of  rhubarb ; and  for  adults,  eight  or 
more  grains,  with  the  addition  of  a little  sugar  and  a few  drops  of 
oil  of  fennel in  every  case  he  repeats  the  dose  daily  for  four  days, 
after  which  he  administers  for  some  time  the  infusion  of  chamomile. 

Enema  of  Cevadilla.  (Cevadilla,  5ij.;  water,  fox.;  milk,  foiij.; 
the  cevadilla  is  boiled  in  the  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  seven 
ounces,  then  filtered,  and  the  milk  added).  To  be  administered  in 
cases  of  ascarides. 


SANTONINE. — This  is  the  active  principle  of  Worm-seed,  the 
semen-contra  of  the  older  pharmaceutists.  Worm-seed  has  been 
omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia as  sold 
in  the  shops,  it  appears  to  be  a mixture  of  flower-buds  with  their 
foot-stalks,  and  according  to  Guibourt,  that  which  is  imported  from 
the  Levant  is  obtained  from  the  Artemesia  contra  of  Linnaeus,  which 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Composites. 

Santonine  occurs  in  beautiful  white  crystalline  plates,  of  great 
brilliancy;  but  on  exposure  to  light,  rapidly  changing  to  yellow. 
It  is  of  a bitter  taste,  volatile,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol.  The  pro- 
cess for  its  preparation  in  the  pure  state  is  both  prolonged  and 
difficult;  and  moreover  as  it  is  kept  with  difficulty,  it  bears  a very 
high  price.  M.  Gaffard  has  consequently  proposed  the  following 
process  for  obtaining  what  he  calls  brown  or  impure  santonine,  anc 
which  he  has  found  to  act  very  efficaciously  when  ascandes  or 
lumbrici  are  present  in  the  intestines. 

preparation. — Broion  Santonine. — Take  of  Aleppo  worm-seed  three  ounces , car- 
bonate of  potash  one  ounce ; slaked  lime,  sifted,  half  an  ounce ; water,  horn  t iree 
pints  to  three  pints  apd  a- half.  Place  the  mixture  on  the  fire,  stirring  occasionally 
with  a wooden  spatula;  let  it  boil  for  an  hour;  on  removing  it  from  the  lie,  pass  1 
with  expression  through  a linen  cloth,  let  it  settle,  decant,  and  add  liydioc  i one  or 
nitric  acid  until  it  reddens  litmus  without  being  sensibly  acid  to  the  tongue,  a ow  1 o 
rest,  pass  it  through  a filter  previously  moistened,  or  through  a piece  ot  close  canvas, 
and  allow  the  product  which  remains  on  the  filter  to  dry  m the  open  air  unti  1 
acquires  the  consistence  of  firm  butter. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — This  preparation  is  best 
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given  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows:— 
Brown  santonine,  3iij.;  powdered  sugar,  5xiij.;  powdered  gum, 
5iss. ; essential  oil  of  lemon,  min.  xxv.  Place  the  brown  santonine 
in  a marble  mortar;  add  by  degrees,  and  with  constant  trituration, 
the  sugar  mixed  with  the  essential  oil  and  the  gum,  so  as  to  make 
a homogeneous  powder.  Form  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water 
a mass  of  the  desired  consistence,  and  divide  it  into  lozenges,  each 
of  which  shall  weigh,  when  dried,  fifteen  grains;  each  lozenge  will 
then  contain  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  a grain  of  brown 
santonine.  For  infants  under  six  months  the  dose  will  be  one 
lozenge  night  and  morning;  from  six  months  to  a year,  two  lozenges 
nffiht  and  morning;  from  one  to  two  years,  three,  and  from  two  to 
four  years,  four,  night  and  morning;  for  children  of  five  years  and 
upwards,  a lozenge  for  each  year  of  the  child’s  age  should  be  given, 
nhffit  and  morning.  The  medicine  to  be  continued  until  the  worms 
are  no  longer  passed.  It  is  only  applicable  in  cases  of  ascarides, 
having  no  effect  over  the  tape-worm.  M.  Kiiehenmeister  found 
that  a solution  of  santonine  in  castor  oil  mixed  with  albumen 
killed  ascarides  in  ten  minutes,  while  without  the  oil  it  had  no  effect, 
nor  either  had  a watery  infusion.  He  therefore  recommends  it  to 
be  given  in  oil  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  five  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil.  In  the  case  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  the 
oily  solution  might  be  administered  in  the  form  of  enema. 


SPIGELIA,  E.  Root  of  Spigelia  Marilandica ; Carolina-pink  ; 
Worm-grass.  A native  of  the  United  States ; belonging  to  the  Lin- 
naean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia , and  to  the  Natural 
family  Gentianacece  ( Loganiacece,  Lindley). 

botanical  ciiaracteks. — A perennial  root ; sending  up  numerous  single  stems  ; 
bearing,  in  the  month  of  July,  rich  carmine  coloured  flowers,  in  racemes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Usually  met  with  in  bundles  of  the 
entire  plant,  about  twenty  inches  long.  The  officinal  part  consists 
of  numerous,  yellowish-brown  fibres,  proceeding  from  a small,  dark- 
brown  rhizome.  They  have  a faint  odour,  and  a bland,  somewhat 
nauseous  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  root  consists  of  acrid  resin,  tannin, 
bitter  extractive,  and  woody  fibre,  with  a trace  of  fixed  oil. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Spigelia  root,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  much  more  active  in  the  recent  state  than  when  dried,  bears  a 
higher  character  as  an  anthelmintic  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and 
being,  therefore,  not  much  used  in  this  country,  has  been  omitted 
from  the  last  editions  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias. 
It  is  the  most  popular  vermifuge  in  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  lumbrici,  possessing,  however,  little  or  no  power  over 
any  other  species  of  intestinal  worm. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to 
gr.  xx.  for  children. 
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Infusum  Spigelice,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (Spigelia  root,  5ss. ; 
boiling  water,  fSxvj.;  macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.)  Dose,  foss.  to  faj.  for  a child;  four  times  the  quantity 
for  an  adult.  However  administered,  it  should  always  be  followed 
by  a strong  mercurial  purge. 


STANNI  pulvis,  D.  E.  Powder  of  Tin.  Tin  is  found  in  nature 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  Peroxide,  existing  in  large  quantities  in 
Cornwall,  in  South  America,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 


Preparation. — “Grain  tin,  a convenient  quantity:  melt  the  tin  in  a black  lead 
crucible,  and  while  it  is  cooling,  stir  it  with  a rod  of  iron  until  it  is  reduced  to 
powder.  Let  the  finer  particles  be  separated  by  means  of  a sieve,  and  when,  after 
having  been  several  times  in  succession  shaken  with  distilled  water,  the  decanted 
liquor  appears  quite  clear,  let  the  product  be  dried  and  preserved  for  use Dublin. 
“ Melt  tin  in  an  iron  vessel ; pour  it  into  a mortar  previously  heated  rather  above  the 
fusing  point  of  the  metal;  triturate  briskly  as  it  cools,  ceasing  as  soon  as  a considerable 
proportion  is  finely  pulverized ; sift  the  product,  and  repeat  the  process  with  what  is 
left  in  the  sieve  ;”  Edinburgh. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Metallic  tin  is  of  a bluish-white  colour, 
brilliant,  soft,  and  malleable,  with  but  little  tenacity , it  emits  a 
slight  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed.  Specific  gravity  7-3. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  melts  at  442°  F.;  if  the.  heat  be 
increased,  it  oxidises  rapidly,  and  at.  a red  heat  burns  brightly;  it 
dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  rapidly  if  the  acid 
be  strong  and  boiling;  nitric  acid  slightly  diluted  acts  on  tin  with 
great  violence,  heat  is  produced,  orange  fumes  disengaged,  and  pure 

peroxide  of  tin  is  formed.  . , e . 

ADULTERATIONS. — Pewter  filings  are  sometimes  substituted  tor  tin 
filings  in  commerce ; and  Christison  says  that  lead  powder  is  not 
unfrequently  sold  for  powder  of  tin.  These  adulterations  may  be 
detected  by  first  acting  on  the  specimen  with  nitric  acid,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  the  peroxide,  then  boiling  the  powder  thus  obtained 
with  distilled  water,  when,  should  the  tin  be  pure,  the  water  will 
not  precipitate  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  ■, 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Powder  of  tin  is  a most  effectual 
anthelmintic,  especially  for  children,  in  cases  of  lumbnci ; not  so 
useful  in  cases  of  ascarides,  and  producing  little  or  no  effect  in  cases 
of  taenia.  It  appears  to  act  mechanically,  and  consequently  its 
administration  should  always  be  followed  by  an  active  cathartic. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— 5ss.  to  5j.  made  into  an 
electuary,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey  or  treacle. 


TeREBINT HINAS  OLEUM,  D.  L.  E.  Obtained  from  common  tur- 
pentine, which  is  yielded  by  Pinus  Sylvestris , D. ; the  rectified  oil 
distilled  from  turpentine  ( Ter ebmthma  Americana)  an  oleo-resin 
which  flows  from  the  trunk  of  Pinus  palustns  and  1 mus  tceda,  L. 
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The  volatile  oil  of  the  liquid  resinous  exudation  of  various  species  of 
Pinus  and  Abies,  E.  Oil  of  turpentine;  Spirits  of  turpentine. 
The  trees  from  which  the  ^varieties  of  common  turpentine  met  with 
in  commerce  are  procured,  are  inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  the 
colder  regions  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  most  of  them  are 
cultivated  in  the  British  isles;  they  are  placed  in  the  Natural  family 
Coniferce  (Pinacece,  Lindley),  and  in  the  Li  mice  an  class  and  order 
Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

preparation. — Common  Turpentine , Terebinthina  vulgaris , is  procured  in 
America  by  cutting  off  the  outer  bark  near  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  making  an  incision 
through  the  inner  bark  into  the  wood  ; as  the  turpentine  exudes,  it  flows  into  a hole 
dug  in  the  earth,  whence  it  is  removed  into  casks.  Volatile  oil  of  turpentine  is  an 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  being  always  pre- 
pared by  the  manufacturer  on  a large  scale.  This  oil  is  directed  to  he  further  purified 
by  the  Edinburgh  College.  Oleum  Terebintliince  purificatum , E.  (Oil  of  turpen- 
tine, Oj. ; water,  Oiv. ; distil  as  long  as  oil  comes  over  with  the  water). 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Oil  of  turpentine  is  a transparent, 
nearly  colourless,  limpid  fluid ; of  a peculiar,  penetrating,  balsamic 
odour;  and  a pungent,  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.  Specific  gravity, 
•872  at  50°  F.  _ . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  is  C20  H16.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  thickens, 
and  becomes  yellowish.  It  boils  at  314°,  and  cooled  down  to  — 17° 
it  deposits  white  crystals,  stearopten , which  are  heavier  than  water. 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a heavy, 
yellowish  flame,  and  much  smoke ; in  chlorine  gas  it  takes  fire 
spontaneously. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  perhaps  the  most  effectual  remedy 
we  possess  for  the  expulsion  of  tape  worm,  oil  of  turpentine  stands 
deservedly  in  high  repute.  It  operates  as  a specific  poison  to  the 
parasite,  causing  its  immediate  death ; thus  in  Ktichenmeister’s  ex- 
periments the  tape  worm  died  in  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  a mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  albumen.  It  is  nearly 
equally  efficacious  over  the  lumbrici ; and  has  been  also  used  with 
much  benefit  in  the  form  of  enema  for  ascarides  in  the  rectum. 
(See  Cathartics,  Diuretics,  Epispastics,  and  General  Stimulants.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  an  anthelmintic:  for 
adults,  f*ss.  tofoij.;  for  children,  f3j.  to  fSss.  It  may  be  given 
either  floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  or  made  into  an  emulsion 
with  mucilage,  (of  which  it  requires  equal  portions),  or  with  yolk 
of  egg,  (one  to  every  ounce). 

Confectio  Terebintliince,  D.  (Oil  of  turpentine,  fsj. ; liquorice 
root,  in  powder,  5j.;  clarified  honey,  by  weight , 3ij.;  rub  the  oil  of 
turpentine  with  the  liquorice  powder,  then  add  the  honey,  and  beat 
them  all  together  into  a uniform  consistence.)  This  form  has  been 
adopted  from  Dr.  Copland’s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  Con- 
fection of  turpentine  is  readily  miscible  with  water,  for  which  me- 
thod of  administration  it  is  well  adapted,  but  in  the  solid  state  it  is 
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very  nauseous.  The  dose,  as  an  anthelmintic,  is  from  5ij.  to  siv.  for 
adults,  and  from  oss.  to  5j.  for  children. 

Enema  Terebinthince,  1).  L.  E.  (“  Oil  of  turpentine,  foj. ; muci  - 
age  of  barley,  fsxvj. ; mix,”  D.  ‘‘  Oil  of  turpentine,  fsj  ; the  yolk 
of  one  egg;  decoction  of  barley,  fsxix. ; rub  the  oil  with  the  yolk 
of  egg,  and  mix  in  the  decoction,’  L.  “ Oil  of  turpentine,  j-  > 
yolk  of  egg,  a sufficiency  ; water,  fBxix. ; rub  the  oil  and  yolk  care- 
fully together,  and  then  add  the  water  gradually,  E.)  The  yo  v 
of  egg  has  been  unadvisedly  omitted  by  the  Dublin  College,  as  t le 
oil  of  turpentine  when  not  made  into  an  emulsion  is  almost  certain 
to  cause  much  irritation  of  the  rectum. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

ANTISPASMODICS,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  medicines  which 
counteract  irregular  or  inordinate  muscular  action, — spasm.  This 
deranged  state  of  the  system  depends  on  so  many  different  causes, 
and  is  produced  by  so  many  different  sources  of  irritation,  that  its 
successful  treatment  will  very  frequently  depend  on  the  employment 
of  remedies  calculated  to  remove  the  more  immediate  cause  or  source 
of  irritation,  by  which  the  spasmodic  affection  is  produced.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  remedies 
which  will  be  found  most  successful  in  counteracting  spasm,  must  be 
derived  from  very  different  divisions  of  the  Materia  Medica;  and 
thus  the  term  Antispasmodic  will  become  applicable  to  a narcotic , a 
sedative , a nauseant,  an  ancesthetic , a stimulant , a cathartic , or  a tonic; 
and  in  some  cases  remedies  which  directly  depress  the  vital  powers, 
such  as  general  blood-letting  and  the  prolonged  use  of  the  warm- 
bath,  are  the  most  effectual  means  of  subduing  spasm.  There  are, 
however,  certain  medicines  which  appear  to  exert  a direct  control 
over  spasmodic  action,  independently  of  any  influence  upon  its  excit- 
ing causes,  and  these  will  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  present 
chapter.  The  precise  mode  in  which  such  agents  produce  their 
effects  is  not  well  understood,  and  the  present  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge regarding  them  is  only  that  they  act  on  the  nervous  system, 
from  deranged  conditions  of  which  the  state  demanding  their  em- 
ployment arises.  Many  of  the  substances  contained  in  this  class  of 
medicines  have  a powerful,  usually  disagreeable  odour,  such  as  assa- 
feetida,  galbanum,  valerian,  &c. ; and  we  consequently  find  that  the 
older  therapeutists  included  amongst  them  all  remedial  agents  pos- 
sessing these  properties;  in  the  present  day,  however,  the  number  of 
pure  antispasmodics  is  much  diminished,  and  it  is  probable  that  as 
our  knowledge  of  therapeutics  advances,  this  sw5-division  of  medi- 
cines will  be  abolished.  The  prescriber  must  remember  that  anti- 
spasmodics vary  in  their  effects  on  different  individuals  probably 
more  than  any  other  remedies,  also,  that  by  repetition  their  power 
diminishes  rapidly,  and  that  their  effects  are  manifested  quickly,  but 
are  very  evanescent. 
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ASSAFCETIDA,  D.  L.  E.  Gum-resinous  exudation  (from  the  cut 
root , L.)  of  Narthex  assafcetida , D.  L ; of  Ferula  assafoetida,  probably 
also  of  Ferula  Persica,  E.  A native  of  Persia,  especially  the  pro- 
vinces of  Khorassan  and  Afghanistan ; belonging  to  the  Linnaean 
class  and  order  Pentanclria  Digynia , and  to  the  Natural  family 
Umbelliferce  ( Ajyiacece , Lindley.) 


BOTANICAL  characters.— A tall  perennial  plant,  5 to  8 feet  high.  The  root  is  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  fusiform,  3 inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  with  a daik  greyish 
corrugated  surface,  white  or  ash-coloured  in  the  centre,  abounding  in  an  opaque 
milky,  foetid  juice;  leaves  numerous,  spreading,  about  18  inches  in  length  in  the 
adult  plant,  of  a dry  leathery  texture ; stem  erect,  terete,  . striated,  solid  through- 
out, about  2 inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  terminating  in  a luxurious  head  ot 
compound  umbels  ; flowers  small,  both  barren  and  fertile ; fruit  from  7 to  15,  ripening 
on  the  partial  umbels,  supported  on  short  stalks  ; seed  flattened,  with  plain  albumen. 

preparation. — The  process  for  obtaining  assafcetida  in  the  present  day  is  stated  by 
M.  Bulise,  a recent  traveller  in  Persia,  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  described  by 
Kaempfer  160  years  ago  as  follows  When  tbe  plant  is  four  years  old,  the  root-leaves 
are  removed,  and  in  forty  days  afterwards  the  top  of  the  root  is  sliced  oft ; a fetid  juice 
exudes,  which  concretes  in  a couple  of  days,  is  then  scraped  oft,  and  a fresh  slice  ot  the 
root  made-more  juice  exudes,  is  collected  as  above,  and  the  same  process  repeated 
from  ten  to  twelve  times  within  six  weeks— until  the  root  is  completely  exliaus  e 
The  juice  is  exposed  to  the  sun  to  become  harder,  and  then  packed  in  casks  and  cases, 
which  are  sent,  by  way  of  Bombay,  to  Europe.  The  following  directions  are  given ^ by 
the  London  College  for  preparing  the  commercial  article  for  use  in  medicine  . / 

feetida  preeparata  ; “ Assafcetida  in  lump,  Ibj.  ; water  sufficient  to  cover  it , boil  the 
assafcetida  with  the  water  until  they  are  mixed,  strain  the  mixture  tliroug  . < » 

and  evaporate  in  a water  bath,  constantly  stirring,  to  such  a consistency  that  it 
harden  as  soon  as  it  cools.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Assafoetida  is  met  with  in  commerce  in. 
irregular  lumps  from  half  a pound  to  three  pounds  m weight;  pink- 
ish-yellow and  reddish-brown  externally  ; when  recently  cut  ot  a 
pearl-white  colour,  with  a waxy  lustre,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air 
rapidly  acquiring  a rose  tint.  It  has  a powerfully  disagreeable, 
peculiar,  alliaceous  odour,  and  a strong,  bitter,  acrid  taste.  Specihc 

SrCHEMICAL1  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  65  per  cent  of  resin, 
8-60  of  volatile  oil,  19-44  of  gum,  11.66  of  bassonn  with  traces 
of  saline  matter,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  exteactave,  lig  , 
&c,  (Pelletier).  According  to  Hlasiwetz,  one  pound  of 
of  the  best  quality  yields  on  the  average  one  ounce  of  volatile  oil, 
e , ual  to  about  3 per  cent.  It  is  a thin  clear  fluid  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  with  a penetrating  smell,  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water 
it  contains  sulphur,  its  composition  being  C H b . I He  res 
and  volatile  oil  are  the  medicinal  principles.  Exposed  to  the  air 
assafoetida  is  apt  to  become  very  hard,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  setting  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause. 
It  softens  with  a moderate  heat;  and  is  inflammable,  burning. with  a 
it  sotte  rmrtiallv  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  vinegar; 

f“  lg17bc  e^ulsiou  with  water.  It  is  reduced  to 

;:t”e7wi"euTt).  unless  it  he  triturated  with  carbonate  of 

potash. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Assafoeticla  is  a powerful  stimulating 
antispasmodic,  especially  adapted  for  the  spasmodic  nervous  dis- 
eases of  females,  as  hysteria  and  some  forms  of  chorea  and  epilepsy. 
No  remedy  we  possess  is  so  successful  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria, 
administered  either  during  the  paroxysm  or  in  the  interval,  especi- 
ally when  given  in  large  doses,  by  which  means  alone  its  full  benefit 
in  this  disease  can  be  obtained;  in  a hysteric  paroxysm,  we  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  administer  medicines  by  the  mouth,  when,  given 
in  the  form  of  enema,  assafoetida  is  found  to  be  very  effectual.  In 
the  convulsions  of  infants,  especially  when  dependant  on  flatulence, 
and  in  the  flatulent  constipation  of  the  aged,  few  remedies  are  more 
efficacious.  It  has  also  been  employed  with  much  benefit  in  the 
chronic  spasmodic  stage  of  hooping  cough,  in  pure  spasmodic  asthma, 
and  in  that  peculiar  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing,  so  frequently 
the  attendant  of  chronic  catarrh.  Its  abominable  odour,  however, 
prevents  it  from  being  as.  generally  used  as  its  therapeutic  powers 
would  merit.  Assafoetida  has  also  been  employed  successfully  as  a 
vermifuge. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  3ss.  in  pills  or 
emulsion. 

Tinctura  Assafcetida,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Assafoetida,  in  small  fragments, 
dv.  ; rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express,  and 
filter,” D.  “ Assafoetida,  in  small  fragments,  5v. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; 
digest  for  seven  days  and  filter,”  L.  E.  “ This  tincture  cannot  be 
made  by  percolation  without  much  delay,”  E.).  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f 3iij  - 

Spiritus  Ammonia  fostidus,  D.  L.  E.  (“Assafoetida,  3iss. ; recti- 
fied spirit,  Oiss. ; stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  foiij.;  break  the 
assafoetida  into  small  pieces,  and  macerate  it  in  the  spirit  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  distil  off  the  entire  of  the  spirit,  and  mix  the  pro- 
duct with  the  solution  of  ammonia.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
preparation  is  *849,”  D.  “ Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  5x. ; carbo- 
nate of  potash,  5xvj.;  rectified  spirit;  and  water,  of  each,  0 i i j - ; 
assafoetida,  5v. ; mix  and  distil,  with  a slow  fire,  three  pints;  specific 
gravity  -861,”  L.  “Spirit  of  ammonia,  foxss. ; assafoetida,  5ss. ; 
break  the  assafoetida  into  small  fragments ; digest  it  in  the  spirit  for 
twelve  hours;  distil  over  foxss.  by  means  of  a vapour  bath,”  E.) 
Dose,  f3j.  This  is  merely  a solution  of  the  volatile  oil  of  assafoetida 
in  the  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Pilulce  Assafcetida  composite,  D.  (Assafoetida,  5ij.;  galbanum ; 
myrrh;  treacle,  by  weight,  of  each  5 j . ; heat  all  the  ingredients  in 
a capsule,  by  means  of  a steam  or  water  bath,  and  stir  the  mass  until 
it  assumes  a uniform  consistence.) — Pilula  Galbani  composita,  L. 
(Prepared  galbanum,  3 ij . ; myrrh;  and  sagapenum  prepared,  of  each, 
3iij • ; assafoetida  prepared,  3j.;  soft  soap,  3 ij. ; treacle,  a sufficiency  ; 
beat  them  together  to  form  a mass.) — Pilula  Assafoetida,  E.  (Assa- 
fcetida;  galbanum;  and  myrrh,  of  each,  three  parts;  conserve  of 
red  roses,  four  parts,  or  a sufficiency).  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Enema  fatidum,  D.  L.  E.  (“Tincture  of  assafoetida,  f'3ij.;  warm 
water,  f oij . ; mix,”  D.  “Prepared  assafoetida,  3 j ; decoction  of 
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barley,  Oss. ; rub  tbe  assafoetlcla  with  the  decoction  gradually  added 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed,”  L.  Add  two  drachms  of  tinc- 
ture of  assafoetida  to  the  enema  catharticum,  E.) 

Emplastrum  Assafailidce,  E.  (Litharge  plaster  ; and  assafcetida, 
of  each,  5ij.;  galbanum ; and  bees’  wax,  of  each,  §j.;  liquefy  the 
gum  resins  together  and  strain  them,  then  add  the  plaster  and  wax 
also  in  the  melted  state,  and  mix  all  thoroughly).  Applied  exter- 
nally in  hysteria,  flatulence,  and  hooping  cough. 


C ASTOREUM,  D.  L.  E.  A peculiar  secretion , from  the  follicles  of 
the  prepuce  of  Castor  fiber.  D.  E.  The  preputial  follicles  of  Castor 
fiber  filled  with  their  natural  secretion , L.  Castor.  The  beaver,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  is 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  class  Mammalia , order  Rodentia.  Loth  the 
male  and  female  beavers  are  furnished  with  castor  sacs.  In  the  liv- 
ing animal  the  secretion  contained  in  them  is  fluid,  but  when  lemoved 

from  the  animal  it  concretes  rapidly.  _ ,,  - 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  commerce,  North 
American  castor  (the  only  kind  now  imported  into  Britain)  consists 
of  the  two  sacs  united  together  by  a kind  of  natural  ligament ; they 
are  wrinkled ; of  a reddish  brown  colour  externally,  paler  internally ; 
breaking  with  a somewhat  resinous  fracture ; sometimes  quite  hollow 
in  the  centre.  It  has  a strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a 


somewhat  aromatic,  bitter  taste.  . 7.  . , . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  contains  volatile  oil  (Carbolic  acid), 
resin,  albumen,  a peculiar  principle  discovered  by  Brandes  and 
named  by  him  Castorine  and  to  which  it  is  stated  to  owe  its  pio- 
perties,  fatty  matter,  mucus,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  salts  of  soda  and 
potash.  Castor  yields  its  active  principles  almost  entirely  to  alcohol, 

and  but  very  imperfectly  to  water.  , 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Castor  was  formerly  in  high  esteem 
as  an  antispasmodic,  but  in  the  present  day  has  nearly  la  len  ^ ° 
disuse,  its  employment  being  restricted  to  some  of  the  milder  fo 
of  hysteria,  in  which  any  benefit  it  produces  is  piobably  oi  g 

its  nauseous  smell  and  taste.  n ,•  . r- 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— -In  substance  from  5j.  to  3lJ. 

Tinctura  Castor ei,  L.  E.  (Castor,  oiiss. ; rectified  spirit,  Uiy, 
macerate  for  seven  days,  express,  and  filter : “ may  also  be  prepared  by 
percolation,  like  tincture  of  cassia,  E.).  Dose,  13ij.  to  tdiv. 

Tinctura  Castorei  composita , E.  (Castor,  bruised,  miss.;  assa- 
feetida in  small  fragments,  3x. ; spirit  of.  ammonia,  Oij .;  digest  m a 
well  closed  vessel  for  seven  days,  strain  and  express  strongly  the 
residuum,  and  filter.  This  tincture  cannot  be  so  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  the  method  of  percolation.)  Dose,  1 3j - to  i3ij. 


COTYLEDON.  The  herb  of  Cotyledon  umbilicus ; Common  Navel- 
Jl  An  “ndigenoue  plant  belonging  to  tbe  natural  family  Cras- 
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sulacece  and  the  Linnsean  class  and  ordex-  Decanclria  Pentagynia.  fhis 
well  known  plant,  the  peculiar  peltate  orbicular  leaves  ol  which  give 
it  the  name  of  navelwort  from  the  mode  of  insertion  of  their  footstalk, 
grows  rather  commonly  throughout  I reland  on  rocks  and  the  walls 
of  old  ruins,  with  a purplish  stem  about  six  inches  high,  and  pale 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  pendulous  in  a simple  l'aceme.  It  has 
recently  acquired  some  note  as  a remedy  for  epilepsy,  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Salter  of  Poole,  and  several  other  practitioners  have 
coiToborated  his  testimony  of  its  good  effects.  My  lamented  friend 
the  late  Dr.  Gi'aves  found  it  useful  in  some  cases,  while  it  altogether 
failed  in  others,  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  257);  but  in  every  case  in  which  I tried  it,  it  failed  to  effect 
a cure,  although  in  a few  instances  some  good  effect  appeared  at  first 
to  follow  its  administration.  Dr.  Salter,  whose  employment  of  this 
plant  was  altogether  empirical,  recommends  for  use  the  juice 
expressed  from  the  entire  herb  while  the  leaves  are  green  and  succu- 
lent, or  a fluid  extract  prepared  from  the  juice  by  inspissation ; the 
dose  of  the  former  is  one  ounce;  of  the  latter  one  drachm,  twice 
daily.  I am  not  aware  that  the  cotyledon  has  been  tried  in  any 
other  spasmodic  disease  than  epilepsy. 


FULIGO  LIGNI,  Wood  soot,  formerly  contained  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeias, is  still  much  used  on  the  continent,  and  for  several  years 
has  been  employed  with  excellent  effect,  as  an  antispasmodic,  by 
many  physicians  in  this  city.  It  has  been  found  most  beneficial  in 
the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough  in  children,  and  in  some  forms 
of  hysteria.  It  is  prepared  by  burning  wood  under  a small  flue,  and 
collecting  the  soot  which  is  deposited  in  the  chimney.  It  consists  of 
a peculiar  extractive  matter  called  pyretin,  some  acetic  acid,  acetates 
of  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  creasote,  &c.  It  yields  its 
active  properties  partly  to  water,  but  more  completely  to  alcohol. 
The  preparations  of  soot  that  have  been  employed  are  as  follow : — 

Decoctum  Fuliginis,  (Wood  soot,  Mv. ; boiling  water,  Oiss. . boil 
down  to  Oj.  and  strain).  Only  used  as  an  external  application  to 
chronic  eruptions  of  the  scalp,  and  to  obstinate  ulcers. 

Tinctura  Fuliginis,  (Wood  soot,  oij . ; assafoetida,  3j.;  proof  spirit, 
fSxxxij. ; digest  for  three  days  and  strain.)  Dose,  f 3j . ; to  f 3ij. 

Spiritus  Fuliginis , (Wood  soot,  1 part ; proof  spirit,  five  parts  ; 
water,  fifteen  parts;  distil  four  parts).  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 

Extractum  Fuliginis,  (Wood  soot,  one  part;  boiling  water,  eight 
parts ; boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain  through  linen,  and  evaporate 
to  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

GALBANUM,  D.  L.  E. — Concrete  gummy-resinous  exudation  of 
Opoidia  galbanifera,  D. — probably  of  a species  of  Opoidia,  E. — Gum- 
resin  of  Galbanum  Officinale , L.  The  true  plant  which  yields  Per- 
sian galbanum  is  involved  in  much  doubt ; M.  Bulise  in  his  travels 
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in  Persia  mentions  that  he  found  it  growing  on  the  Demawend 
mountains.  He  believes  it  to  be  a species  of  Ferula , probably  Ferula 
erubescens,  but  he  states  positively  that  it  is  not  a species  of  either 
Galbanum  or  Opoidia;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Umbelliferce 
( Apiacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Lmnasan  class  and  order  Pentandria 
Digynia.  It  is  imported  from  India,  and  from  the  Levant. 


preparation. — It  is  probably  procured  from  the  root  by  a process  similar  to  that 
followed  for  obtaining  assafoetida  ; for  use  in  medicine,  the  London  College  directs  the 
commercial  drug  to  be  purified  as  follows: — Galbanum  Preparation,  L.  Galba- 
num,  in  small  lumps,  Ibj. ; water,  sufficient  to  coyer  it ; boil  together  until  they  are 
mixed,  strain  through  a hair  sieve,  and  evaporate  in  a water-  bath,  constantly  stirring, 
so  that  it  may  harden  when  cold.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  occurs  both  in  tears  and  in  lump; 
the  tears  are  globular,  irregular,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  usually  ag- 
glutinated into  masses  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  somewhat 
translucent,  having  a strong  peculiar  odour,  and  an  acrid,  disagiee- 
able,  bitter  taste  ; the  lump  variety  is  of  a darker  colour,  rather 
opaque,  with  a less  powerful  odour  and  taste ; when  exposed  to  cold 
both  kinds  become  brittle,  and  may  readily  be  reduced  to  powder. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Galbanum  consists  chiefly  of  resin  and 
gum,  with  a small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  and  raalate  of  lime.  It 
is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  proof  spirit,  and  partially  so  in  rectified 
spirit  and  in  ether ; it  forms  an  emulsion  with  water,  and  is  rendered 

softer,  but  not  melted  by  heat.  # 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Galbanum  is  employed  m the  same 
cases  as  assafoetida,  with  which  it  is  generally  combined,  being  less 
energetic  than  that  substauce.  It  is  more  frequently  employed  ex- 
ternally, as  a stimulating  antispasraodic,  being  better  suited  tor 
plasters  in  consequence  of  its  consistence.  . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  substance,  either  in 


pill  or  emulsion,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.  _ ...  , 

Emplastrum  Galbani,  L.  (Prepared  galbanum,  Syiij.  ; lead 
plaster,  Ibiij.;  turpentine,  5 j . ; prepared  frankincense,  5uj.  ; to  the 
galbanum  and  turpentine  melted  together,  add  first  the  frankincense 
and  then  the  plaster  melted  over  a slow  fire,  and  mix.)  Applie 
externally,  spread  on  leather. 


MOSCHUS,  D.  L.  E. — Inspissated  secretion  found  in  the  follicle  of 
the  prepuce  of  Moschus  moschiferus;  Musk.  The  musk  animal,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Asia,,  especially  frequenting 
the  steppes  of  the  Altai,  the  banks  of  the  river  Irtysch,  Mongolia, 
Thibet  and  Butan,  as  far  as  Tonquin,  is  placed  by  Cuvier  m the  class 
Mammalia , order  Ruminantia.  In  the  male  animal,  immediate  y 
in  front  of  the  prseputial  orifice,  is  situated  a small  sack  filled  with 
a viscid  fluid,  which  in  the  dry  state  constitutes  musk.  It  is  im- 
ported into  the  British  market  principally  from  China. 

1 PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  —The  musk-bag,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called  musk-pod,  is  somewhat  oval,  about  2^  inches  long,  and  If 
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inches  broad,  smooth  and  bare  on  one  side,  somewhat  convex,  and 
covered  with  stiff,  brownish-yellow  hairs  on  the  other ; it  contains 
from  3iss.  to  3iij.  of  musk.  Mask  is  in  the  form  of  small  unctuous 
grains,  of  a deep  reddish-brown  colour,  mixed  with  whitish  hairs;  it 
has  a strong,  peculiar,  diffusible,  very  persistent  odour,  and  a bitter 
aromatic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Musk  consists  of  ammonia,  stearine, 
elaine,  cholesterine,  acid  oil  combined  with  ammonia,  volatile  oil, 
an  undetermined  acid,  gelatin,  albumen,  fibrine,  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  numerous  salts,  ( Guilourt  and  Blondeau.)  It  yields  its  active 
principles  partly  to  water,  but  more  completely  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Grain  musk  is  usually  adulterated ; dried 
bullocks’  blood  is  employed  for  this  purpose ; it  may  be  detected  by 
adding  to  an  infusion  of  the  suspected  drug  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate ; if  it  be  genuine  it  will  not  precipitate.  Spurious  musk- 
bags  are  not  uncommon  in  commerce,  they  are  most  easily  detected 
by  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  hairs  with  which  they  are 
'covered,  as  I first  pointed  out  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal , Vol. 
i.  page  77.  The  hairs  of  the  true  musk-bag  are  furnished  inter- 
nally with  distinct,  regular,  colour  cells;  while  none  can  be  perceived 
in  those  found  on  the  spurious  pods. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Musk  is  not  much  prescribed  now,  in 
consequence  of  its  high  price ; it  is  nevertheless  a stimulating  anti- 
spasinodic  of  great  power,  and  is  administered  with  excellent  effect 
in  hysteria,  in  chorea,  and  in  the  subsultus  tendinum  and  hiccough 
of  fevers  and  other  diseases  assuming  a typhoid  type.  In  cases  of 
hysteria  of  long  standing,  so  nearly  allied  to  epilepsy  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  it,  I have  obtained  very  beneficial  results  from 
the  employment  of  musk. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  x.  to 
gr.  xx.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
gum  arabic,  and  sugar  and  rose  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate  of  iron;  nitrate  of  silver;  corrosive 
sublimate ; and  infusion  of  bark. 


Ruta,  L.  E.  Rue;  Leaves  ( and  unripe  fruit , E.)  of  Ruta  grave ~ 
olens.  A native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  our  gardens- 
It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Rutacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class 
and  order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  chakacters. — A small  branching  shrub ; with  glaucous  bluish-green 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  umbellate  racemes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Although  the  leaves  only  are  ordered 
by  the  London  College,  the  entire  plant  is  met  with  in  the  shops. 
It  has  a strong,  disagreeable,  somewhat  aromatic  odour  in  the  fresh 
state,  much  of  which  is  lost  in  drying ; and  a bitter,  acrid,  unplea- 
sant taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  medicinal  properties  depend  on  vo- 
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latile  oil  and  bitter  extractive ; the  former,  Oleum  Rutce , is  officinal 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias;  it  is  obtained  by 
distilling  the  fresh  herb  with  water.  Oil  of  Rue  is  of  a rich  yellow 
colour,  becoming  darker  by  age ; it  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
plant  in  a marked  degree,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  warm  taste ; its  specific 
gravity  is  0 91 1 - Rue  yields  its  active  properties  to  boiling  water, 
but  by  decoction  the  volatile  oil  is  dissipated. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rue  is  a stimulating  antispasmodic 
of  some  power,  although  not  much  employed  in  the  present  day. 
It  has  been  administered  with  benefit  in  the  spasmodic  colic  and 
general  convulsions  of  children ; and  in  the  hands  of  some  prac- 
titioners is  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  hysteria  and  idiopathic 
epilepsy. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Preparations  of  the  fresh 
herb  should  always  be  employed  as  the  infusion  (prepared  by  infu- 
sing gj.  of  the  herb  in  Oj.  of  boiling  water,  ina  covered  vessel,  for  an 
hour)  ; or  the  oil:  the  dose  of  the  former  is  fsp  to  fsij. ; of  the  latter 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v.  in  some  agreeable  syrup.  The  Syrup  of  Rue  of 
the  shops,  employed  as  a domestic  remedy  in  the  colic  of  infants 
and  children,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  twelve  drops  of  the  oil  in 
half  anounceof  rectified  spirits,  and  adding  to  it  a pint  of  simple  syrup. 

Confectio  Rutce , L.  (Rue,  fresh,  bruised ; carraway ; bay  berries, 
of  each,  iiss. ; sagapenum,  prepared,  5ss. ; black  pepper,  3ij.;  honey, 
gxvi  ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency;  rub  the  dry  ingredients  to- 
gether to  a very  fine  powder;  then  to  the  sagapenum  melted  in 
the  water  and  honey  over  a slow  fire  add  the  powder  gradually, 
and  mix  all  together.)  Only  used  in  enemas  m the  spasmodic 
affections  of  infants  and  children;  for  this  purpose,  from  9j.  to  5j. 
may  be  added  to  f5vj.  or  f 5 viij . of  thin  gruel. 


SAGAPENUM,  L.  Gum-resin  of  an  unknown  plant.  Imported 
from  the  Levant,  and  from  Alexandria.  The  commercial  article 
is  directed  to  be  prepared  for  use,  Sagapenum  preeparatum,  L„  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  for  prepared  galbanum. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  occurs  in  semi-translucent  masses  ot 
a dark  brownish-yellow  colour,  consisting  of  numerous  tears  aggluti- 
nated together;  has  a foetid  odour,  weaker  than  assafeetida,  and  a 
hot,  acrid  taste;  and  breaks  with  a horny  fracture.  _ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier, 
sagapenum  consists  of  gum,  resin,  volatile  oil,  bassonne  and  some 

S l THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Sagapenum  produces  effects  precisely 
similar  to,  but  weaker  than,  assafeetida;  it  is  consequently  scarcely 

ever  employed  now.  . . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  substance,  given  m 

the  form  of  pill,  gr-  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
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SUCCINUM.  D.  Amber.  The  oil  ( Oleum  Succini)  is  still  retained 
in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  it  is  an  article  ol  the  Materia 
Medica.  Although  once  highly  esteemed  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  this  preparation  possesses  really  such  feeble  medicinal 
properties,  and  is  so  little  employed  in  the  present  day,  that  I may 
very  well  omit  any  account  of  it  here.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from 
min.  v.  to  min  x. ; that  of  the  acid,  which  was  at  one  time  employed, 
from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  viij. 


SUMBUL.  The  root  of  an  unascertained  plant,  probably  some 
species  of  an  Umbellifer.  Some  years  since,  the  attention  of  the 
profession  was  called  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  a substance 
which  had  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  India  under  the 
above  name.  Dr.  Granville  of  London  soon  afterwards  published 
a pamphlet  on  its  efficacy  in  several  nervous  diseases ; and  since 
then  it  has  been  more  or  less  used  in  practice,  although  it  would 
not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  very  decided  therapeutical  powers. 
Lately  it  has  been  imported  chiefly  from  Russia,  and  is  stated  to  be 
procured  from  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bucharest.  It 
occurs  in  very  light  circular  pieces,  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  depth,  flat  or  slightly 
concave  above  where  the  root  top  had  been  cut  off,  and  terminating 
abruptly  below  in  several  root  branches.  The  transverse  section 
exhibits  a very  porous  fibrous  structure,  surrounded  by  an  extremely 
thin  smooth  epidermis;  its  colour  internally  is  a dirty  greyish 
yellow  with  lighter  coloured  striae,  and  externally  very  light  brown. 
The  odour  is  decidedly  musk-like  but  evanescent,  and  its  taste 
aromatic  and  slightly  bitter.  No  correct  analysis  of  Sumbul  has 
yet  been  made,  but  it  would  appear  to  contain  a volatile  oil  and 
resin. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  drug  has  been  chiefly  used  are,  as  above 
stated,  those  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
delirium  tremens,  etc.,  but  it  has  been  also  employed  in  cholera  and 
is  stated  to  bear  a high  character  in  Russia  for  its  efficacy  in  that 
epidemic.  Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  Somerset  County  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  states  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1852,  that  he  has 
found  the  tincture  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  fits  in  the  epileptics 
in  his  institution. 

Sumbul  may  be  given  either  in  infusion  or  tincture.  The  infu- 
sion, which  I consider  the  preferable  form,  may  be  prepared  by 
infusing  3ss.  of  the  bruised  and  tom  root  in  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water  for  an  hour  in  a closely  covered  vessel,  and  straining;  the 
dose  of  it  is  from  fSss.  to  fSj.  every  second  or  third  hour  according 
to  circumstances.  The  tincture  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  seven 
days  oij.  of  the  coarsely  powdered  root  in  f'Sxvj.  of  proof  spirit, 
and  straining ; dose,  f 3j . to  f 3ij . 
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Valeriana,  D.  L.  E.  Root  of  Valeriana  officinalis.  An  indi- 
genous plant,  belonging  to  tbe  Linnaean  class  and  order  Triandria 
Monogynia,  and  to  the  Natural  family,  Valerianacece.  The  London 
College  directs  the  root  of  the  uncultivated  plant  to  be  employed. 

BOTANICAL  characters. — The  root  is  tuberous,  perennial,  sending  up  a smooth 
erect,  furrowed  stem,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  which  produces  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  a somewhat  panicled  corymb. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  root,  which  should  be  dug  up  in 
autumn  when  the  leaves  have  decayed,  or  in  spring  before  the  stem 
rises,  consists  of  a short  tuberous  root-stock,  and  numerous  root-fibres 
from  two  to  six  inches  long,  yellowish-brown  externally,  whitish  in- 
ternally, of  a strong,  penetrating,  characteristic  odour,  and  a bitter, 
acrid,  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The  roots  of  those  plants  which 
crrow  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  marshy  places,  are  generally  inert. 
b CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  woody  fibre,  resinous  ex- 
tractive, gummy  extractive,  resin,  and  a little  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  volatile  oil ; a peculiar  acid  also  exists  in  it,  which  has  been  named 
valerianic  acid.  1 he  volatile  oil  may  be  obtained  fiom  the  dry  loot 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  distillation ; it  is  a mixture  ol  a peculiar  oil 
having  a camphoraceous  odour,  and  of  valerianic  acid,  but  which, 
according  to  Gerhardt,  does  not  exist  in  the  oil  when  first  distilled, 
and  even  Guibourt,  who  denies  this  statement,  asset  ts  that  valerianic 
acid  does  not  exist  in  the  fresh  root,  but  is  developed  in  the  process 
of  drying.  It  is  to  the  valerianic  acid  that  the  active  properties  of 
the  plan” are  due;  numerous  processes  have  been  lately  proposed  for 
obtaining  this  acid,  but  the  most  simple  is  by  decomposing  the  vale- 
rianate of  soda  or  of  zinc  by  an  acid,  and  distilling,  Ihus  prepared  it 
bears  much  resemblance  to  the  volatile  fatty  acids;  it  is  an  oily 
liquid,  colourless,  with  a strong,  persistent  odour  of  valerian,  and  an 
acid,  pungent  taste;  it  boils  at  270°,  and  is  very  soluble  m water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  ; its  density  is  -944,  and  its  composition 
Cin  H10  O4.  Valerian  imparts  its  properties  to  both  water  and  rectified 
spirit.  Magnesia  mixed  with  valerian  completely  removes  its  odour, 
which,  however,  may  be  again  restored  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  The  salts  of  valerianic  acid  are  soluble,  and  have  a sweetish 
taste  and  fatty  aspect;  some  of  them  have  been  recently  muc  i 
employed  in  medicine,  and  having  acquired  a high  character  as 
therapeutic  agents  have  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the 
Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  and  processes  given  lor  their  preparation. 
Am, die  alcohol  or  Fusel  oil  (see  Supplementary  <^nds  ) as  it  is 
termed  by  the  Dublin  College,  is  composed  of  G'°H14  O2;  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  valerianic 
acid-  but  this  change  is  more  rapidly  effected  by  heating  it  with 
caustic  potash,  or  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potash  in  excess.  The  latter  is  the  process  adopted  in  the  Dub- 
lin pharmacopoeia,  but  as  the  other  salts  of  valerian, c acid  are  most 
easily  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  valerianate  of  soda,  ho 
Vfdenanic  acid  is  immediately  on  its  production  converted  into  that 
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salt  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  The  following  is  the  officinal 
formula: — Valerianas  Soda;,  D.  (Bichromate  of  potash,  reduced 
to  powder,  nine  ounces;  fusel  oil,  lour  fluid  ounces;  oil  of  vitriol 
of  commerce,  six  fluid  ounces  and  a half;  water,  hall  a gallon; 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  one  pint,  or  as  much  as  is  sufficient:  dilute 
the  oil  of  vitriol  with  ten  ounces,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat 
the  bichromate  of  potash,  in  the  remainder  ol  the  water.  When 
both  solutions  have  cooled  down  to  nearly  the  temperature  ol  the 
atmosphere,  place  them  in  a matrass,  and  having  added  the  fusel  oil, 
mix  well  by  repeated  shaking,  until  the  temperature  of  the  mixture, 
which  first  rises  to  about  150°,  has  fallen  to  80°  or  90°.  The 
matrass  having  been  now  connected  with  a condenser,  heat  is  to  be 
applied  so  as  to  distil  over  about  half  a gallon  of  liquid.  Let  this, 
when  exactly  saturated  with  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  be  separ- 
ated from  a little  oil  that  floats  on  its  surface,  and  evaporated  down 
until,  the  escape  of  aqueous  vapour  having  entirely  ceased,  the 
residual  salt  is  partially  liquefied.  The  heat  should  now  be  with- 
drawn, and  when  the  valerianate  of  soda  has  concreted,  it  is,  while 
still  warm,  to  be  divided  into  fragments,  and  preserved  in  a well 
stopped  bottle.)  The  pungent  colourless  oily  liquid  that  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  which  is  directed  to  be  separated  during  the  pro- 
cess, is  probably  valerianic  aldehyde.  The  valerianate  of  soda  thus 
obtained  is  in  white  fragments  which  are  soluble  in  water;  they 
have  a feeble  odour  of  valerian,  and  a mawkish  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Valerian  is  a stimulating  antispas- 
modic,  its  action  being  particularly  manifested  on  the  cerebral 
organs;  thus,  when  given  in  large  doses,  it  produces  head-ache,  loss 
of  vision,  and  vertigo.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a remedy  in  rebel- 
lious interinittents,  and  in  adynamic  fevers,  but  in  the  present  day  it 
is  only  employed  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  opinions  differ  much  with 
respect  to  its  efficacy  as  such.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
place  much  reliance  on  it  in  the  treatment  of  aggravated  cases  of 
hysteria,  which  so  often  hear  a close  resemblance  to  epilepsy,  and 
also  in  many  nervous  affections ; however,  I have  always  remarked 
that  it  soon  loses  its  antispasmodic  powers,  even  though  the  dose  be 
increased.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  salts  of  valerianic  acid  are 
more  certain  in  their  operation  than  the  preparations  of  the  herb, 
and  will  therefore,  probably,  ere  long  displace  the  latter  from  our 
list  of  therapeutic  agents. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  3ss.  to  3j. ; 
of  the  oil,  min.  iij.  to  min.  v.  Valerianate  of  soda  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  it  would  seem  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  other  officinal  valerianates,  but  it  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j.  or  gr.  ij. 

Infusum  Valeriance,  D.  L.  (“  Valerian  root,  bruised,  3ij.;  boiling 
water,  fSix. ; digest  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain ; the 
product  should  measure  about  f E viij.,”  D.  “ Valerian,  Sss. ; boiling 
distilled  water,  Oj. ; macerate  for  half  an  hour  in  a close  vessel  and 
strain,”  L.)  Dose,  foj.  to  foij. 
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Tinctura  Valeriana,  D.  L.  E.  (“Valerian  root,  bruised,  5 v. ; 
proof  spirit,  Oip;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express  and 
filter,”  D.  “ Valerian  bruised,  5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate 
for  seven  days,  express  and  strain,”  L.  E.  “ or  prepare  by  perco- 
lation, as  for  tincture  of  cinchona,”  E.)  Dose,  f3ij.  to  f3iv. 

Tinctura  Valeriana  composita,  L.  (Valerian  bruised,  5v. ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  Oij. ; macerate  for  seven  days,  express 
and  strain.) — Tinctura  Valeriana  Ammoniata , E.  (Valerian  bruised, 
5v.;  spirit  of  ammonia,  Oij.;  macerate  for  seven  days  and  strain; 
or  prepare  by  percolation.)  Dose,  1 3j • to  f 3ij . 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies ; the  earthy  and  metallic  oxides ; 
and  salts  of  iron. 


Valerian  AS  Ferri,  D.  Valerianate  of  Iron. 

preparation. — Valerianate  of  Soda,  five  ounces  and  three  drachms ; sulphate  of  iron, 
four  ounces ; distilled  water,  one  pint : let  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  converted  into  a persul- 
phate, as  directed  in  the  formula  for  ferri  peroxydum  hydratvm , and  by  the  addition 
of  distilled  water,  let  the  solution  of  the  persulphate  be  augmented  to  the  bulk  of  eight 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  valerianate  of  soda  in  ten  ounces  of  the  water,  then  mix  the  tv  o 
solutions  cold,  and,  having  placed  the  precipitate  which  forms  upon  a filter,  and  washed 
it  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  let  it  be  dried  by  placing  it  for  some  days  rolled  up 
in  bibulous  paper,  on  a porous  brick.  This  preparation  should  be  kept  in  a well 
stopped  bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Valerianate  of  iron,  thus  prepared,  is  in 
tlie  form  of  a reddish-brown,  dull  powder,  accreted  into  small  porous 
masses.  It  is  nearly  tasteless,  but  has  a very  strong,  disagreeable, 

valerianic  odour.  . _ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  three  equivalents  ot 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  seven  of  valerianic  acid,  and  two  ol  watci , 
(Wittstein.)  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol; 
heated,  the  valerianic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  sesquioxide  of  non 
left.  Valerianate  of  iron  is  not  a permanent  compound,  lor  il  ex- 
posed to  the  air  the  acid  evaporates  rapidly,  and  the  salt  undergoes 
decomposition ; this  effect  is  produced  more  rapidly  by  the  addition 

of  any  of  the  stronger  acids.  _ _ 

ADULTERATIONS. — Owing  to  the  high  price  at  which  they  weie 
sold,  all  the  valerianates  were  much  adulterated;  but  as  the  process 
proposed  by  the  Dublin  College  for  their  preparation  yields  them  at  a 
cheap  rate,  this  sophistication  is  no  longer  to  be  so  much  appre- 
hended. The  purity  of  the  valerianate  of  iron  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  its  chemical  and  physical  properties  as  given  above. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— This  preparation  has  not  been  much 
employed  in  medicine  hitherto,  nor  do  I think  that  it  is  likely  to 
come  into  general  use,  in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable  odour  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  undergoes  decomposition.  Its  effects  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  but  my  experience 
of  it  is  not  very  favourable. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  pill  made  with,  liquorice 
powder  and  mucilage,  half  a grain  to  one  grain  three  times  a day. 
INCOMFATIBLES. — All  acids;  and  the  astringent  vegetable  extracts. 


VALERIANAS  Quine®,  D.  Valerianate  of  Quina. 

preparation. — Muriate  of  quina,  seven  drachms;  valerianate  of  soda,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  grains;  distilled  water,  sixteen  ounces  ; dissolve  the  valerianate  of  soda  in 
two  ounces,  and  the  muriate  of  quina  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and,  the  temperature 
of  each  solution  being  raised  to  120°,  but  not  higher,  let  them  be  mixed,  and  let  the 
mixture  be  set  by  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  valerianate  of  quina  will  have  become 
a mass  of  silky  acicidar  crystals.  Let  these  be  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper, 
and  dried  without  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  Instead  of  weighing  out  seven 
drachms  of  muriate  of  quina,  and  dissolving  it  in  water,  as  is  above  prescribed,  we 
may  employ  the  solution  of  the  muriate  prepared  from  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate,  as 
directed  in  the  formula  for  quina:  nutrias,  such  solution  having  been  first  evaporated 
to  fourteen  ounces.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  should  it  become  necessary  to 
evaporate  a liquid  containing  valerianate  of  quina,  care  must  be  taken  that  its  tem- 
perature does  not  rise  higher  than  120°. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Valerianate  of  quina  occurs  in  satiny, 
crystalline  masses  of  snowy  whiteness;  the  crystals  are  octoheclrons 
or  hexagonal  prisms.  Its  taste  is  purely  bitter,  not  disagreeable, 
and  it  has  a very  feeble  odour  of  valerianic  acid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  quina, 
one  of  acid,  and  twenty-four  of  water  of  crystallization.  Heated  it 
loses  twenty  equivalents  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  a resinous 
mass  no  longer  soluble  in  water:  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  its 
solution  in  water,  being  kept  for  some  time  at  a boiling  temperature. 
Valerianate  of  quina  is  soluble  in  water,  both  proof  and  rectified 
spirit,  and  oils. 

ADULTERATIONS. — I must  refer  to  the  observations  made  under 
this  head  with  respect  to  the  valerianate  of  iron.  The  best  test  for 
these  salts  is  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  which  disen- 
gages from  them  valerianic  acid,  readily  recognizable  by  its  odour. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS, — This  is  a very  excellent  preparation, 
being  not  only  antispasmodic,  but  antiperiodic,  so  that  it  is  specially 
adapted  for  those  neuralgic  diseases  which  assume  an  intermittent 
character.  It,  therefore,  fulfils  in  itself  two  effects  which  are  so  often 
indicated  in  this  class  of  diseases,  and  thus  has  proved  to  be  a most 
useful  remedy  in  many  neuralgic  affections  which  so  frequently  baffle 
the  physician’s  art. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  dose  is  from  gr.  ss. 
to  gr.  ij . ; three  times  a day.  In  periodic  neuralgia  a double  dose 
should  be  given  about  an  hour  before  the  expected  occurrence  of 
the  attack.  As  regards  the  mode  of  prescribing  it,  the  remarks  on 
valerianate  of  zinc  are  equally  applicable  to  valerianate  of  quina. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  for  valerianate  of  zinc. 
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preparation. — Valerianate  of  soda,  two  ounces  and  a half;  sulphate  of  zinc,  two 
ounces  and  seven  drachms  ; distilled  water,  one  quart : dissolve  the  valerianate  of  soda 
in  one  half,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  remaining  half  of  the  water,  and  having 
raised  botli  solutions  to  200°,  mix  them,  and  skim  off  the  crystals  which  are  produced. 
Let  the  solution  be  now  evaporated  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  200°,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  the  bulk  of  four  ounces,  removing  as  before,  the  crystals  from  the  surface,  in 
proportion  as  they  form,  and  placing  them  with  those  already  obtained.  The  salt  thus 
procured  is  to  be  steeped  for  an  hour  in  as  much  cold  distilled  water  as  is  just  sufficient 
to  cover  it,  and  then  transferred  to  a paper  filter,  on  which  it  is  to  be  first  drained,  and 
then  dried  at  a heat  not  exceeding  100°. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Valerianate  of  zinc,  when  pure,  occurs 
in  brilliant,  pearly,  tabular  crystals,  of  a snowy  whiteness.  It  has 
a somewhat  bitter,  slightly  astringent  taste,  and  a feeble  odour  of 

valerian.  . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  valerianic 
acid,  and  one  of  oxide  of  zinc,  is  soluble  in  160  parts  of  cold  and  40 
of  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  oils.  Heated  to  122  it 
softens,  at  300°  it  melts  and  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization 
and  a portion  of  its  acid,  and  at  a higher  temperature  it  burns  with 
a strong  empyreumatic  odour,  and  is  decomposed,  .a  caibonaceous 
oxide  of  zinc  being  left.  Valerianate  of  zinc  is  very  readily  decom- 
posed, most  acids  setting  free  the  valerianic  acid  and  combining  with 
the  oxide  of  zinc.  It  also  undergoes  partial  decomposition  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  or  even  if  kept  in  badly  stopped  bottles.. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  this  salt  is  often  of 
inferior  quality,  in  consequence  either  of  having  been  originally 
imperfectly  prepared  or  of  having  been  badly  preserved.  H hen 
this  is  the  case,  it  emits  a strong  odour  of  valerian,  and  is  not  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water.  Most  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc  met  with 
in  commerce  for  some  years,  especially  that  prepared  in  Pans,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  butyrate  of  zinc,  to  which  some  oil  of 
valerian  had  been  added;  this  fraud  may  be  detected  by  distilling 
the  suspected  salt  in  a glass  retort  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
water ; on  testing  the  liquid  which  comes  over,  with  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper,  a bluish-white  precipitate  will  be  produced  it  it 
be  the  butyrate,  but  no  change  occurs  if  the  salt  be  the  valerianate 
of  zinc.  The  acetate  and  other  preparations  of  the  metal  to  which 
oil  of  valerian  has  been  added,  are  also  substituted  for  the  valerianate. 
The  substitution  may  be  detected  by  adding  a few  drops  ol  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  valerianic  acid  will  be  evolved 
from  the  true,  but  not  from  a false  valerianate.  . . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Valerianate  of  zinc  is  a tonic  anti- 
spasmodic  of  much  power,  and  as  such  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  neuralgic  affections,  which  are  so  generally  dependant 
on  loss  of  tone  in  the  system.  It  has  been  found  especially  useful  m 
the  treatment  of  facial  neuralgia  and  of  vertigo  ; but  I have  seen 
it  prove  equally  beneficial  in  most  of  the  protean  forms  ol  hysterical 
neuralgia.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  ordinary  convulsive 
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affections  of  children  and  young  persons  of  either  sex,  and  when 
these  depend  on  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  it  is 
peculiarly  beneficial,  acting  indirectly  as  an  anthelmintic  of  much 
power.  In  short,  I look  on  it  as  a most  valuable  addition  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  I fully  agree  with  the  observations  of  Devay, 
that  the  chemical  combination  proves  much  more  beneficial  than 
the  oil  of  valerian  and  oxide  of  zinc  prescribed  together.  For 
some  time  the  remedy  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  pure;  but  this  has  been  remedied  by  the 
new  and  cheap  process  of  the  Dublin  College. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  dose  of  it  is  from 
three-fourths  of  a grain  to  one  grain  twice  or  three  times  a day ; it 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pill  made  with  a little  mucilage  or 
conserve  of  red  roses,  or  in  solution  in  orange  flower  water,  or  in 
distilled  water  flavoured  with  syrup  of  orange-flowers.  The  com- 
pounder must  bear  in  mind  that  the  crystals  of  valerianate  of  zinc 
do  not  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  floating  on  the  surface  in 
consequence  of  their  lightness;  they  should,  therefore,  be  first 
incorporated  with  a few  drops  of  water  in  a mortar. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids ; the  soluble  carbonates ; most  metallic 
salts;  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions. 
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ASTRINGENTS. 


(Styptics — Desiccants — Constringcnts.) 

ASTRINGENTS  may  be  defined  to  be  substances  which,  produce 
contraction  and  condensation,  when  they  come  in  contact  with  living 
matter.  The  more  immediate  effect  of  astringents  is  to  diminish 
secretion  and  excretion ; ultimately  they  exert  a tonic  influence  on 
tlie  human  body.  Hence  they  appear  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to 
Tonics indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  most  powerful  tonics  will  be 
obtained  from  the  division  Astringents.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  tlie  modus  operandi  of  this  class  of  remedial  agents. 
Since  the  time  of  Cullen,  this  has  been  generally  explained  by  a 
reference  to  their  action  in  tanning;  for  the  same  substances  whic  1, 
by  a peculiar  chemical  action,  harden  and  condense  dead  annna 
matter,  operate  as  astringents  on  the  living  system.  This  liypot  lesis 
may,  to  a certain  extent,  hold  good  as  to  the  local  action  of  astrin- 
gents when  applied  to  a morbidly  secreting  surface,  that  is  to  say, 
they  act  by  constringing  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  part,— as  a 
direct  evidence  of  which,  their  effect  on  the  tongue  when  introduced 
into  the  mouth  may  be  referred  to.  But  it  will  not  account  for 
their  power  in  checking  discharges  from  remote  parts,  when  they 
are  introduced  into  the  system  through  the  digestive  organs ; in  t le 
latter  case  we  must  suppose  that  they  produce  some  peculiar  change 
in  the  living  principle  of  the  structure  generally,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  excessive  secretion  or  discharge.  In  cases  where  the 
use  of  astringents  is  indicated,  it  will  always  be  necessary,  in  e 
first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  cause  by  which  the  morbid  discharge 
is  produced,  as  it  often  occurs  in  diametrically  opposite  states  ol 
system,  and  therefore  very  different  remedies  will  m different  cases 
assume  the  character  of  an  astringent.  Thus,  where  mitabil  ty 
exists,  opium,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  Narcotics,  will 
often  prove  the  most  useful  remedy,  given  either  alone  or  as  an  adju- 
vant to  some  more  direct  astringent.  If  a state  of  plethora  of  the 
vascular  system  exist,  bleeding  and  other  depletory  measures  will  be 
indicated;  or  if  the  discharge,  as  in  some  forms  of  diarrhcea,  is 
caused  by  acrid  or  acid  matter,  emollients  or  demulcents  and  anta- 
cids must  be  employed.  The  prolonged  use  of  astringents  diminishes 
remarkably  cuticular  transpiration  and  the  secretions  from  the  mtes- 
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tinal  raucous  membrane,  while  they  seem  to  exert  little  influence 
in  lessening  that  from  the  kidneys ; in  some  cases,  even  an  increased 
discharge  of  urine  follows  their  administration,  which,  however, 
seems  to  depend  upon  their  effect  on  the  perspiration.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  employed  for  any  length 
of  time,  their  administration  should  be  occasionally  intermitted, 
and  means  taken  to  restore  a healthy  condition  of  the  various  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  the  balance  of  which  may  have  been  interfered 
with:  of  the  various  remedies  which  may  be  had  recourse  to  with 
this  view,  I have  found  none  so  efficacious  as  tepid  or  cold  salt  water 
bathing,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  any  individual  case; 
indeed,  in  most  instances,  bathing  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  the  use  of  astringents. 


AcETUM  Gallicum,  D.  Acetum,  ( Britannicum ) L.  AcETUM 
Gallicum  ET  BRITANNICUM,  E.  French  vinegar,  D.  British 
vinegar;  impure  dilute  acetic  acid  prepared  hy  fermentation  from  an 
infusion  of  malt,  L.  French  or  British  vinegar,  E. 

Preparation. — Vinegar  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  three  British 
Pharmacopoeias.  In  France  it  is  prepared  from  the  lighter  wines,  by  exposing  them  to 
the  air  in  large  wooden  vessels  placed  in  a room,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised  to 
between  68°  and  80°  F.  In  Britain,  various  kinds  of  malt  liquor,  cider,  raw-sugar 
dissolved  in  water,  &c.  are  substituted  for  wine.  Of  late  years,  a greatly  improved 
process  has  been  introduced  in  Germany  by  which  vinegar  may  be  made  in  36  hours  : — 
Strong  alcohol  is  diluted  with  five  or  six  parts  of  water,  and  about  a thousandeth  part  of 
yeast,  honey,  or  impure  vinegar  added  to  it ; the  mixture  is  heated  to  75°  or  80°  and 
made  to  trickle  slowly  through  a mass  of  beechwood  shavings,  contained  in  a tall  cask, 
narrowed  at  the  bottom,  and  pierced  with  small  holes  at  the  top  and  lowrer  par  t,  to 
allow  a circulation  of  air ; as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  passed  through  the  barrel  three  or 
four  times,  it  is  converted  into  vinegar  ; the  change  being  effected  by  the  alcohol  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air  ; the  process  taking  place  very  rapidly  owing 
to  the  great  surface  of  the  liquid  which  is  exposed. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Vinegar  is  of  a pale  reddish-yellow 
colour,  transparent;  with  a sharp,  peculiar  ( acetous ) odour,  and  an 
acidulous,  refreshing  taste.  ■ Specific  gravity  from  1-006  to  1.009. 
French,  or  wine  vinegar  is  generally  of  a deep  colour,  and  has  a 
more  fragrant  odour  than  British,  or  malt  vinegar;  its  density  also 
is  greater,  being  from  1-014  to  1-022. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  acetic  acid,  colouring 
matter,  mucilage  and  water,  and  a trace  of  alcohol ; British  vinegar 
contains  also  sulphuric  acid,  manufacturers  being  allowed  by  law  to 
add  a thousandeth  part  by  weight  of  that  acid.  Wine  vinegar  may 
be  distinguished  from  malt  vinegar  by  “ ammonia  in  excess,  causing 
a purplish  muddiness,  and  slowly  a purplish  precipitate  with  it,” 
( 'Edinburgh  Pharmacopaiia) ; in  addition  to  the  constituents  men- 
tioned above,  it  generally  contains  some  bitartrate  and  sulphate  of 
potash.  The  odorous  principle  of  vinegar  is  conjectured  to  be  acetic 
ether.  Its  medicinal  virtues  depend  on  the  acetic  acid  it  contains. 
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ADULTERATIONS. — Vinegar  varies  much  in  strength,  and  also  fre- 
quently contains  many  impurities.  The  density,  as  first  shown  by 
Mollerat , does  not  indicate  accurately  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
present,  this  is  more  correctly  ascertained  by  its  neutralizing  power 
over  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  144  grains  of  the  salt  being  equal  to 
51  grains  of  real  acetic  acid.  The  strongest  vinegar  prepared,  wine  i 
is  termed  proof  vinegar,  is  estimated  to  contain  five  pei  cent  of  leal 
acid.  In  the  application  of  this  test,  however,  care,  must  be  taken 
to  allow  for  any  sulphuric  acid  present.  The  impurities  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  vinegar  are  metallic  matter,  generally  copper  or 
lead;  some  acrid  vegetable  substance,  as  capsicum,  grains  oi  para- 
dise, etc. ; and  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  colour  be  altered  on  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  contains  metallic  matter;  the 
presence  of  an  acrid  substance  may  be  detected  by  the  taste,  the 
vinegar  having  been  first  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda;  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  is  indicated  by  the  extent  o 
the  precipitate  produced  with  solution  of  chloride  oi  barium  or 
nitrate  of  baryta.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests 
given  by  the  London  College  for  the  purity  of  British  vinegar 
“ Of  a brownish  colour,  with  a peculiar  odour ; specific  gravity , TO  J. 
fV.  is  saturated  by  3j.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  len 
minims  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  having  been  added  to 
an  ounce  of  vinegar,  no  precipitate  is  occasioned  by  a further  addi- 
tion of  this  solution.  The  colour  is  not  changed  by  hydrosulphunc 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Vinegar  is  an  excellent  refrigerating 
astringent,  and  as  such  is  employed  with  much  benefit  in  hemoptysis, 
in  hematemesis,  and  in  the  colliquative  sweating  oi  hectic  ; taken 
largely  diluted  with  water,  as  the  usual  drink  of  the  patient,  it  will 
seldom  fail  to  diminish  the  excessive  discharges.  As  a local  astringent 
it  is  used  to  check  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  from  the  uterus,  from 
hemorrhoidal  tumours,  and  from  ulcers ; m intestinal  hemorrhage, 
enemas  containing  vinegar  have  been  employed  with  much  advan- 
tage, particularly  when  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  large  intes- 
tines. In  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  it  forms  an  excellent 
addition  to  astringent  gargles;  and,  diluted  with  water  it 
ficiallv  employed  as  a collyrium  m chronic  ophthalmia.  I ina  } , 
in  poLon W with  the  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  vinegar  is  one 
of  the  bestmitklotes  that  can  be  employed;  but  m poisoning ^ th 
most  other  substances,  for  which  at  one  time.it  was  very  generally 
used,  its  administration  is  in  general  productive  of  mischief.  (See 

^doseTn^mode  of  administration— f3ij.  to  fSss.  For  an 
enema,  fSi.  to  f3ij.  diluted  with  fSij.  to  f5iv.  of  water.  As  a drink 
in  hectic,  foiij-  diluted  with  Oiss.  of  distilled  water  may  be  taken 

in  the  course  of  the  day.  / „ n „ ,.  • i 

Acidurn  Aceticum  dilution , D.  L.  (“Take  of  acetic  acid 
commerce,  specific  gravity  1-044,  Oj. ; distilled  water,  Ovi|  , mix. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-006,"  D.-“  Acetic  acid,  foxxnj. ; 
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distilled  water,  Oj. ; add  to  the  acid  sufficient  water  to  fill  a pint 
measure,  and  mix.  Specific  gravity,  1-008;  f5j.  is  saturated  by 
gr.  lvij.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,”L). — Acetum  destillatum, 
L.  E.  (“  Take  of  vinegar,  cong.  j. ; let  Ovij.  distil  in  a sand  bath; 
specific  gravity,  1 0065;  fsj.  is  saturated  by  gr.  lvij.  of  crystallized 
cai'bonate  of  soda,”  L.  “Take  of  vinegar,  (French  by  preference), 
8 parts ; distil  over  with  a gentle  beat,  7 parts ; dilute  the  product, 
if  necessary,  with  distilled  water,  till  the  density  is  1-005,”  E.) 
These  preparations  are  preferred  to  common  vinegar,  in  consequence 
of  their  more  equable  strength,  for  external  use  in  lotions,  eye- 
washes, etc.  For  internal  use  the  French  vinegar  should  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Oxymel , D.  L.  (“  Clarified  honey,  by  weight,  Ibj.;  acetic  acid  of 
commerce  specific  gravity  1-044,  foiij. ; mix  the  acid  with  the 
honey  previously  heated,”  D.  “ Acetic  acid,  fovij. ; distilled  water, 
f 5 viij . ; honey,  lbv. ; mix  the  acid  added  to  the  water  with  the  honey 
previously  made  hot,”  L.)  An  excellent  addition  to  gargles. 

Antihectic  mixture , AUTHOR. — (Distilled  vinegar,  f 5 i j . ; laurel 
water,  f3ij;  simple  syrup,  f3vj. ; distilled  water,  f3v. ; mix.)  Dose, 
f 3j . to  loij.  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  An  excellent  mixture  in 
the  profuse  sweating  of  hectic. 


AciDUM  Gallicum,  D.  L. — Gallic  acid.  An  acid  prepared  from 
Galls , L.  A peculiar  acid  developed  in  nutgalls,  by  the  decom- 
position of  tannin,  under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture.  It  is 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

preparation. — Dublin:  “Galls  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; distilled  water  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary  : having  placed  the  galls  in  a porcelain  dish,  pour  on  as 
much  water  as  will  convert  them  into  a thick  paste,  and  keep  them  in  this  moistened 
condition  for  six  weeks,  at  a temperature  of  between  60°  and  70°,  adding  water  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  supply  what  is  lost  by  evaporation.  Let  the  residue  be  boiled 
for  twenty  minutes,  with  forty-five  ounces  of  water,  aud  then  placed  on  a calico  filter. 
The  filtered  solution  on  cooling,  will  afford  a copious  precipitate.  Let  this  be  drained 
on  a calico  filter,  then  subjected  to  strong  expression,  after  having  been  first  enveloped 
in  blotting  paper,  and  again  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water.  When,  upon 
ceasing  to  apply  heat,  the  solution  has  cooled  down  to  80°,  pour  it  off"  from  the  crystals 
which  have  formed,  and,  having  washed  these  with  three  ounces  of  ice-cold  water, 
dry  them,  first  on  blotting  paper,  and  finally  by  a steam  or  water  heat.  By  boiling 
the  undissolved  portion  of  the  galls  with  forty-five  additional  ounces  of  water,  filtering 
into  a capsule  containing  the  liquor  decanted  from  the  crystals  formed  in  the  preceding 
process,  evaporating  down  to  the  bulk  of  ten  ounces,  and  cooling  to  80°,  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  crystallized  acid  will  be  obtained.  Or, — Powdered  galls,  one  pound  ; 
oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  twenty-six  fluid  ounces ; water,  five  pints  and  fourteen 
ounces ; steep  the  galls  for  twenty-four  hours  in  one  pint  of  the  water,  then  transfer 
them  to  a glass  or  porcelain  percolator,  and  pour  on  a pint  and  a half  of  the  water 
in  successive  portions.  Dilute  five  ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  and,  when  the  mixture  has  cooled,  add  it  to  .the  infusion  obtained  by  percolation, 
stirring  well,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  perfect  contact.  Let  the  viscid  precipitate  which 
forms  be  separated  by  a filter,  and  to  the  solution  which  passes  through  add  five  ounces 
more  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  will  yield  an  additional  precipitate.  This  being  added 
to  that  previously  obtained,  let  both  be  enveloped  in  calico,  and  subjected  to  powerful 
picssure.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  the  rest  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  this  latter  being  first 
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diluted  with  what  remains  of  the  water  ; boil  the  solution  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
allow  it  to  cool,  and  set  it  by  for  a week.  Let  the  deposit  which  has  formed  at  the 
end  of  this  period  be  pressed,  dried,  and  then  dissolved  in  three  times  its  weight  ot 
boiling  water,  clearing  the  solution,  if  necessary,  by  filtration,  and,  when  it  has  cooled 
down  to  80°,  decant  the  liquid  from  the  crystalline  sediment  which  has  formed,  and 
wash  the  latter  with  three  ounces  of  ice-cold  water.  Finally,  let  it  be  transferred  to 
blotting-paper,  and  when  deprived  by  this  of  adhering  liquid,  let  it  be  dried  perfectly, 
at  a temperature  not  exceeding  212°.  The  gallic  acid  obtained  by  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding processes  may  be  rendered  nearly  white,  by  dissolving  it  m twenty  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  causing  the  solution  to  traverse  a stratum  ot 
prepared  animal  charcoal  spread  upon  a calico  filter.  When  the  liquid  passes  through 
colourless  it  should  be  evaporated  to  one-sixth  of  its  volume,  and  then  suffered  to  cool, 
in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  crystallized  acid. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gallic  acid  crystallizes  m brilliant,  satiny, 
yellowish-white  needles,  whieh  are  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  is 
inodorous,  but  has  a slightly  acidulous  styptic  taste,  leaving  a sweet- 
ish impression  on  the  mouth. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  in  the  crystalline  state 
is  C7  H O3  +2  HO.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in 
ether,  requires  but  3 parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution,  and  is 
also  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  reddens  litmus  paper, , and  forms 
bibasic  salts  with  oxides.  When  pure  it  does  not  precipitate  gela- 
tine, by  which  characteristic  it  may  be  distinguished  from  tannic 
acid,  but  like  the  latter,  it  gives  a bluish-black  precipitate  with  the 
sesqui-salts  of  iron.  According  to  Buchner  7-5  per  cent,  ot  gallic 
acid  is  procured  from  galls,  and  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  from  tannin. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Gallic  acid  is  a powerful  astringent,  its 
effects  being  particularly  manifested  on  the  urinary  organs,  which  is 
directly  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  presence  in  the  urine  of  those  who 
have  taken  it,  being,  in  general,  readily  manifested  by  the  addition 
of  a sesqui-salt  of  iron  to  that  secretion,  a few  hours  after  the  acid 
has  been  swallowed.  It  is,  therefore,  a remedy  of  great  value  in  all 
forms  of  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  provided  no 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  present,  and  especially  in  those  forms 
■which  are  the  result  of  injury.  It  is  also  one  of  our  best  astringents 
in  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  on  its  efficacy  in 
which  I have  published  some  observations  m the  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science*  In  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  also 
my  experience  of  it  is  corroborative  of  the  published  observation  o 
Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Locock  of  London.  _ n 
desquamative  nephritis,  gallic  acid  is  often  productive  of  decided 
benefit,  checking  for  a time  the  progress  of  the  disease  ; the  increased 
secretion  of  urine  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  it  being  sensibly 
diminished  during  its  administration.  It  has  been  also  found  veiy 
useful  where  fatty  matter  is  present  in  the  urine,  an  interesting 
example  of  its  efficacy  in  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
of  London  in  33rd  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  nj.  to  gr.  v.  two  or 
three  times  a day,  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  suspended  in  water  by 
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means  of  mucilage ; in  urgent  cases  this  quantity  may  be  given 
every  hour  or  every  second  hour.  Dr.  Jones,  in  the  case  above 
referred  to,  gave  3j-  of  it  daily  for  53  days. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  scsqui-salts  of  iron. 


Acidum  Sulphuricum  venale,  D.  Acidum  Sulphuricum,  L.  E. 
Commercial  sulphuric  acid;  ( Specific  gravity,  1-843,  L.  1.840,  E.). 
Oil  of  Vitriol.  An  acid  prepared  from  sulphur.  L. 

preparation . — The  method  of  preparing  sulphuric  acid  is  described  in  all  elemen- 
tary works  on  chemistry.  The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  have  given  formulae  for 
purifying  the  acid,  in  Order  to  obtain  it  free  from  the  impurities  usually  met  with  in 
the  commercial  sort;  it  is  then  termed,  Acidum  sulphuricum  purum : — “Oil  of 
vitriol  of  commerce,  any  convenient  quantity  : introduce  it  into  a small  plain  retort, 
containing  a few  slips  of  platinum  foil,  and  passing  the  beak  of  the  retort  into  a 
Florence  flask,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a receiver,  with  the  aid  of  a small  charcoal  fire 
or  gas-lamp,  distil  over  one-tenth  of  the  acid.  This  being  rejected,  and  a fresh 
receiver  of  the  same  kind  connected  with  the  retort,  let  the  distillation  be  resumed,  and 
continued  until  no  more  than  about  an  ounce  of  liquid  remains  behind.  The  distilled 
product  should  now  be  transferred  to,  and  preserved  in  a well  stopped  bottle.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-846,”  D.  “If  commercial  sulphuric  acid  contain 
nitrous  acid,  heat  f'oviij.  of  it,  with  between  gr.  x.  and  gr.  xv.  of  sugar,  at  a tem- 
perature not  quite  sufficient  to  boil  the  acid,  until  the  dark  colour  at  first  occasioned 
shall  nearly  or  altogether  disappear.  This  process  removes  nitrous  acid.  Other  im- 
purities may  be  removed  by  distillation,  which  on  the  small  scale  is  easily  managed 
by  boiling  the  acid  with  a few  platinum  chips,  in  a glass  retort,  by  means  of  a sand- 
bath  or  gas-flame, — rejecting  the  first  half  ounce.  The  density  of  it  is  1-845,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a heavy,  oily-looking  liquid,  trans- 
parent, colourless  when  pure  (the  commercial  acid  generally  lias 
a brownish  yellow  tinge,)  inodorous,  with  an  intensely  acid, 
burning  taste ; when  much  diluted  with  water,  the  taste  is  merely 
styptic. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid  SO3,  and  one  of  water  ; it  boils  at  620°,  and 
freezes  at  — 15°.  It  has  a great  affinity  for  water,  which  it  absorbs 
from  the  atmosphere ; during  its  combination  with  water,  great  heat 
is  evolved,  a mixture  of  4 parts  by  weight  of  strong  acid  with  one 
of  water  raises  the  temperature  to  near  300°.  Sulphuric  acid  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  acids  of  chemistry,  supplanting  nearly  all 
others  from  their  combinations.  It  chars  and  destroys  most  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Its  best  characteristic  is  the  heavy  white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  either  acids  or  alkalies,  which  it  produces 
with  solution  of  the  chloride  of  barium  or  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 

ADULTERATIONS. — If  the  acid  contains  water,  it  will  not  be  of  the 
prescribed  density.  The  impurities  usually  present  ip  commercial 
sulphuric  acid  are  sulphate  of  lead,  nitrous  acid,  and  arsenic. 
Dilution  with  distilled  water  precipitates  the  white  sulphate  of 
lead,  if  it  be  present;  the  smallest  trace  of  nitrous  acid  may  be 
detected  by  gently  pouring  over  the  specimen  to  be  examined  a 
solution  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron ; if  nitrous  acid  be  contained 
in  it,  a deep  red  colour  will  be  produced  at  the  line  of  contact. 
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The  arsenic  adulteration  can  be  easily  detected  by  adding  the  diluted 
acid  to  pure  zinc  in  Marsh's  apparatus , and  proceeding  as  directed 
for  the  detection  of  that  substance  (see  Arsenic ) ; or  by  passing  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  through  the  dilute  acid,  when  a 
yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic  will  be  formed.  The  following  are  the 
characteristics  and  tests  given  for  sulphuric  acid  by  the  London  Col- 
lege;— “ Colourless  and  odourless;  specific  gravity,  L843.  Mixed 
with  an  equal  measure  of  water,  it  usually  lets  fall  a.  trifling  _ white 
precipitate,  it  emits  no  vapour  of  nitrous  acid;  diluted  with  12 
parts  of  water  it  does  not  give  a yellow  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  hydrosulphunc  acid.  100  grains  are  saturated  by  285  grams  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sulphuric  acid  is  a most  powerful 
corrosive  poison,  destroying  the  animal  tissues  wherever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  them.  Properly  diluted  it  is  an  excellent  tonic  astnn- 
gent,  and  is  employed  with  very  beneficial  results  in  all  forms  of 
passive  hemorrhages,  and  to  check  excessive  discharges  when  they 
are  dependent  on  debility: — Thus,  it  is  used  with  much  advantage 
in  hemoptysis,  in  epistaxis,  in  slight  but  protracted  bleedings  fiom 
the  uterus,  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  and  in  the  colliquative  sweat- 
ing and  diarrhoea  of  hectic.  In  cases  of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  in  my  experience  one  of  the  best  astringents  which 
can  be  employed,  often  succeeding  in  even  the  most  chronic  cases 
when  other  remedies  have  completely  failed.  It  has  also  been  used 
with  the  best  results  to  check  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  of  cholera. 
In  calculous  affections,  with  phosphatic  deposits,  this  acid  is  adminis- 
tered with  much  advantage ; and  in  painter’s  colic  it  is  very  geneially 
employed  with  benefit,  both  as  a prophylactic  of  the  disease,  and  as 
a remedy  when  the  attack  is  present.  As  a topical  astringent,  sul- 
phuric acid,  largely  diluted,  was  at  one  time  much  used  to  foul  and 
indolent  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  in  consequence  ol 
its  liability  to  injure  the  teeth,  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed  m such 
cases  at  present.  The  internal  use  of  this  acid,  ll  continued  lor 
any  length  of  time,  is  apt  to  derange  the  digestive  functions,  causing 
cardialgia,  griping  pains  and  emaciation. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  In  prescribing  any  o 
the  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  generally  recommended  that  the 
patient  be  directed  to  suck  them  through  a quill,  m order  to  pie- 
vent  the  production  of  any  injurious  effect  on  the  teeth;  but  A i. 
L’Estrange  of  this  city  has  suggested  to  me  a much  more  efficacious 
plan,  namely,  that  a small  bit  of  butter  should  be  rubbed  over  the 
teeth,  just  before  the  dose  is  to  be  taken.  This  method  is  of  course 
equally  applicable,  where  other  medicines,  such  as  many  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  iodine,  &c.  which  injure  the  teeth,  are  administered. 

Acidnm  sulphuricum  clilutum,  D.  L.  E.  . (“Pure  sulphuric  acid, 
f5i. ; distilled  water,  fBxiij.;  mix.  Specific  gravity,  1084,  D. 
“ Sulphuric  acid,  f5xv. ; distilled  water,  0,.;  add  the  acid  gradually 
to  Oss.  of  the  water,  and  then  pour  oyer  it  sufficient  water  that  the 
entire  may  fill  a pint  measure,  and  mix.  Specific  gravity,  1 103 , 
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f5j.  requires  for  its  saturation  216  grains  of  tlie  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  soda,”  L.  “ Sulphuric  acid,  f Sj . ; distilled  water,  fSxiij. ; 
mix  them  together.  Density  about  l-090,”  E.)  Dose,  min.  x.  to 
min.  xxx.  in  foj.  to  f 5ij.  of  some  mild  liquid;  it  is  usually  given 
in  the  acid  infusion  of  roses.  It  must  be  remembered  that  as  the 
pure  acid  'of  the  Dublin  College  is  stronger  than  that  of  Edinburgh, 
as  indicated  by  its  density,  the  dilute  acid  must  also  be  stronger; 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  London  preparation  indicates  that  it  is 
more  concentrated  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  colleges.  The 
dose  is  from  min.  xx.  to  min.  xl.,in  from  f5ss.  to  fsj.  of  distilled  water, 
to  which  some  simple  mucilage  may  be  added  if  thought  necessary. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  aromaticum,  D.  E.  (“Rectified  spirit,  Oiss. ; 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  fSiiiss. ; ginger  bruised,  5j.;  cinnamon  bruised, 
Siss. ; upon  the  spirit,  placed  in  a stoppered  bottle,  pour  the  acid 
gradually,  and  shake  so  as  to  produce  a uniform  mixture.  Then  add 
the  cinnamon  and  ginger,  and  macerate  for  a week,  with  occasional 
agitation.  Lastly,  filter  through  paper,  and  preserve  in  a well- 
stopped  bottle.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  preparation  is  ‘974,” 
D.  “ Sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  foiiiss. ; rectified  spirit,  Oiss. ; 
cinnamon,  bruised,  oiss.;  ginger,  bruised,  5j. ; add  the  acid  gra- 
dually to  the  spirit,  let  the  mixture  digest  at  a very  gentle  heat  for 
three  days,  in  a close  vessel.  Add  the  powders,  digest  for  six  days 
more,  and  then  strain:  or  the  mixed  powders  may  be  moistened 
with  a little  of  the  acid  spirit,  and  after  twelve  hours  the  powders 
may  be  exhausted  by  percolation  with  the  rest  of  the  spirit,”  E.) 
This  preparation  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  lor  which  it  forms  an  agreeable  substitute.  Dose,  min.  xx.  to 
min  xxx.  in  a wine-glass  of  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates ; most  metals, 
and  their  oxides ; some  of  the  earths,  and  their  carbonates ; acetate 
of  lead ; chloride  of  calcium  ; chloride  of  barium  ; nitrates ; alcohol, 
and  consequently  all  tinctures ; organic  substances ; essential  oils ; • 
and  the  vegetable  astringent  infusions  or  decoctions. 

In  poisoning  with  this  acid,  the  best  antidotes  are  the  alkaline 
bicarbonates,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Chalk  and  magnesia, 
though  generally  recommended  should  not  be  employed,  as  with  the 
former  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  combination  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  latter  produces  a considerable  degree  of  heat. 
External  parts  burned  with  it  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water. 


AciDUM  Tannicum,  D.  L. — Tannic  acid ; Quercitannic  acid; 
Tannin  ; An  acid  prepared  from  Galls,  L.  A peculiar  principle 
on  which  the  astringent  property  of  vegetable  substances  chielly 
depends. 

preparation . — Tannic  acid  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Mcdiea  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  Dublin  College  directs  it  to  be  prepared  as  follows  : — “ Galls  in 
tolerably  fine  powder,  3viij.  ; sulphuric  ether,  Oiij. ; distilled  water,  %v.  : incorporate 
the  water  and  ether  by  agitation,  and  pour  the  resulting  solution  in  successive  portions 
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upon  the  galls,  previously  introduced  into  a glass  or  porcelain  percolator.  The  liquid 
which  accumulates  in  the  lower  bottle  will  consist  of  two  distinct  strata,  the  heavier 
of  which  is  to  be  separated,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  finally  applying  an  oven  heat, 
which,  however,  should  not  exceed  212°.  From  the  lighter  liquid  the  ether  may  be 
recovered  by  distilling  it  by  means  of  a water  batb,  and  with  the  aid  of  a Liebig  s 
condenser.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Thus  obtained,  tannic  acid  is  a. yellowish- 
white,  uncrystallizable  solid,  shining  and  pulverulent;  inodoious; 
with  a purely  astringent  taste,  void  of  all  bitterness, 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  is  C18PFO°  + 3 HO. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen, and  is  almost  entirely  converted 
into  gallic  acid.  Tannic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  moderately  so 
in  alcohol  or  proof  spirit,  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 
It  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Its  solution  reddens 
litmus  paper.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is,  that  it  does  not 
affect  the  protosalts  of  iron,  but  gives  a dark  blue  precipitate  with 
the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  that  metal.  . . 

ADULTERATIONS. — Tannic  acid  is  not  liable  to  adulteration,  but 
by  long  keeping,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  apt  to  be 
converted  into  gallic  acid,  a change  which  may  be  readily  detected 
by  its  characteristic  property  of  causing  a white  precipitate  in  a solu- 
tion of  isinglass,  from  which  gallic  acid  throws  down  nothing. 
This  is  the  test  for  its  purity  proposed  by  the  London  College. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Tannic  acid  is  the  most  powerful  ol 
all  vegetable  astringents,  and  has  been  employed  with  much  success 
in  the° treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  atonic  hemorrhage,  _ and  m 
chronic  mucous  discharges;  it  has  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious 
in  menorrhagia,  and  in  the  colliquative  sweating  and  diarrhoea  ot 
hectic.  Tannin  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  gastric  juice 
and  other  matters  found  in  the  stomach,  and  should  therefore  be 
used  with  caution  in  dyspeptic  habits.  From  its  chemical  action  on 
gelatine,  tannic  acid  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Dr.  Osborne  as 
a direct  anthelmintic,  and  has  been  successfully  used  by  him  with 
this  intention.  Applied  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment,  1 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  various 
diseases  of  the  skin,  especially  those  attended  with  much  discharge, 
as  the  several  forms  of  eczema.  A lotion  of  4 parts  of  tannin, 
dissolved  in  30  parts  of  water,  is  an  excellent  application  to  open 
cancer,  more  especially  in  cases  attended  with  hemorrhage, 
saturated  solution  applied  two  or  three  times  dai  y will  be  found 
one  of  the  best  local  applications  in  ulcerated  sore  throat.  __  . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j.  or  gr.  lj.,  in 
the  form  of  pill,  or  dissolved  in  water.  For  a gargle,  injection,  or 
lotion  gr  v.  to  gr.  viij.  of  tannin  maybe  dissolved  in  foj.  of  water; 
and  for  an  ointment,  from  gr.  viij.  to  3ss.  may  be  combined  with  5j. 
of  white  wax  ointment,  cold  cream,  or  cucumber  cerate. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids;  the  alkalies,  and  their  car- 
bonates ; lime  water ; acetate  of  lead ; nitrate  of  silver ; the  pcrsalts  of 
iron ; tartar  emetic ; the  vegetable  alkaloids ; gelatin ; and  emulsions. 
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Alumen,  D.  L.  E.  Aluminas  et  potassas  sulphas,  D.  L. 
Alum  ; Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  alum  is  in 
transparent,  colourless,  crystalline  masses,  void  of  odour,  having  a 
sweetish  astringent  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1 700.  By  solution  and 
crystallization  it  may  readily  be  obtained  in  regular  octahedres. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  sul- 
phate of  potash,  1 of  tersulphate  of  alumina,  and  24  of  water. 
(KO,  SO3  + Al2  O3,  3S  O3  + 24  HO).  The  crystals  effloresce 
slightly  in  the  air;  heated  they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization, 
all  of  which  they  part  with,  and  are  converted  into  a light  porous 
mass,  known  as  dried  or  burned  alum.  Alum  dissolves  in  18-36 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  0-75  parts  of  boiling  water:  the  solution 
is  decidedly  acid.  By  a red  heat  alum  is  deprived  of  most  of  its 
sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  into  a mixture  of  sulphate  of  potash 
and  pure  alumina. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Alum  is  a powerful  astringent,  and 
as  such  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases, 
both  as  a general  and  topical  remedy.  Administered  internally,  it 
is  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
in  atonic  mucous  discharges,  in  passive  hemorrhages,  in  the  colli- 
quative sweating  of  hectic,  &c.  In  pyrosis,  given  in  large  doses 
frequently  repeated,  it  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  hands  of 
many  practitioners;  and  it  has,  also,  when  given  in  full  doses 
combined  with  opium,  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  colica  pictorum.  As  a topical  astringent,  it  is  employed 
to  arrest  bleeding  from  minute  vessels,  as  in  epistaxis,  in  menorr- 
hagia, in  hemorrhage  from  leech  bites,  &c.  Dried  alum , in  fine 
powder,  is  an  excellent  application  in  the  early  stages  of  the  inflam- 
matory sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  measles  and  small-pox,  and  in 
diphtheritis ; it  is  best  applied  by  insufflation,  that  is,  by  placing  a 
small  portion  of  it  in  an  open  glass  tube,  and  blowing  it  into  the 
throat.  Dissolved  in  water,  alum  is  also  used  with  much  advantage 
as  a gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  in  chronic  ulcera- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  in  excessive  salivation;  as  a 
collyrium,  in  chronic  ophthalmia ; and  as  an  injection  in  gleet  and 
fluor  albus. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
in  powder,  or  made  into  pill  with  extract  of  liquorice,  or  it  may  be 
given  in  solution  in  some  aromatic  water. 

Pulvis  aluminis  compositus,  E.  (Alum,  5iv. ; kino,  oj. ; mix 
them  and  reduce  them  to  fine  powder).  A useful  astringent  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  and  in  passive  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  Dose,  gr.  xij.  to  9ij.  It  has  also  been  applied  externally 
to  flabby,  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

Alum  whey,  (Alum,  powdered,  gr.  x. ; new  milk,  f 5ij . ; boil 
together  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain  to  separate  the  curd).  Sufficient 
for  one  dose. 

Externally,  gr.  xxx.  to  3ij.  dissolved  in  Oj.  of  water. 
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Cataplasma  aluminis,  (Agitate  together,  so  as  to  form  a coagulum, 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  a drachm  of  alum).  This  preparation 
has  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia ; 
applied  to  the  eye  between  two  folds  of  linen,  it  is  highly  esteemed 
by  many  practitioners  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  or  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

Alumen  siccatum,  D.  Alumen  exsiccatum , L.  E.  (“  Take  ol 
alum  any  convenient  quantity : liquefy  it  in  a porcelain  capsule, 
over  a gas-lamp  or  open  fire,  and  continue  the  heat  until  vapour 
ceases  to  be  disengaged.  Let  the  residue  be  then  reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  and  preserved  in  a well-stopped  bottle,  D.  Take  of 
alum,  tbj. ; melt  the  alum  with  fire,  then  let  the  fire  be  increased 
until  the  ebullition  has  ceased,”  L.  “ Take  any  convenient  quantity 
of  alum ; fuse  it  over  the  fire  in  an  earthen  or  iron  pot,  continue 
the  heat  till  the  ebullition  ceases ; then  reduce  it  to  powder,”  E.) 
For  external  use  only.  _ 

Liquor  aluminis  compositus,  L.  (Alum ; and  sulphate  of  zinc,ol  each, 
5j. ; distilled  water,  Oiij. ; rub  the  salts  together,  dissolve  in  the  water, 
and  strain).  An  excellent  astringent  lotion,  colly rium,  or  injection. 

Hemostatic  solution , PAGLIARI.  The  chief  ingredient  m this 
solution  being  alum,  the  formula  for  its  preparation  is  given  here. 
It  possesses  the  property  of  instantaneously  coagulating  the  blood 
and  converting  it  into  a thick,  homogeneous  and  consistent  clot;  it 
is,  therefore,  a most  powerful  styptic,  and  when  applied  locally 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  checking  hemorrhage. 
(Take  of  benzoin,  eight  ounces ; sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa, 
one  pound ; water,  ten  pounds.  Boil  together  in  a glazed  earthen 
vessel  for  six  hours,  constantly  stirring  the  resinous  mass,  and  sup- 
plying the  loss  by  evaporation  by  successive  additions  of  hot  water, 
so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  ebullition.  Finally,  filter  the  liquid,  and 
preserve  it  in  well-stopped  glass  vessels.  The  portion  of  benzoin 
-which  remains  undissolved  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  odoui  ant 
inflammability.)  The  hemostatic  water  thus  obtained  is  limpid, 
resembles  champagne  in  colour,  has  a slightly  styptic  taste,  and  a 
sweetly  aromatic  odour.  It  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a transparent 
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Acacia  catechu  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies ; it 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  ( Fabacece , Lindley),  and 
to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Polygamia  Moncecia.  Areca  catechu 
inhabits  most  of  the  Indian  continent  and  islands ; it  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Palmacece,  and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order 
Moncecia  Uexandria.  Uncaria  gambir  is  a native  of  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  it  is  placed  in  the  Natural  family 
Cinchonacece , and  in  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia. 

botanical  characters. — Acacia  catechu;  Stem,  15-20  feet  high,  with  a brown, 
scabrous  bark,  and  a hard,  heavy  wood,  dark-red  in  the  centre;  Flowers,  numerous, 
pale-yellow;  Legumes,  8 seeded.  Areca  catechu;  a beautiful  palm,  between  40  and 
50  feet  high  ; Leaves,  15  feet  in  length,  crowded  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem ; Flowers, 
in  numerous  clusters,  appearing  from  among  the  leaves ; Fruit,  a handsome  orange- 
coloured  ovoid  drupe.  Uncuria  gambir ; a stout,  scandent  shrub  ; Leaves,  ovato- 
lanceolate ; Flowers,  green  and  pink,  in  loose  heads,  on  opposite  axillary  peduncles. 

preparation. — From  the  Acacia,  catechu  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  red  heart- wood 
cut  into  chips  for  some  hours  in  water,  until  the  decoction  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
become  on  cooling  a tough  extract ; it  is  then  divided  into  small  masses,  and  dried  slowly 
in  the  shade. — In  the  interior  of  the  fruit  of  the  Catechu  palm  is  contained  a roundish 
conical  nut,  marbled  internally  brown,  with  whitish  veins,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  betel  nut , and  which,  with  lime  and  the  leaves  of  the  Piper  betel , constitutes 
the  celebrated  masticatory  of  the  East,  called  Betel.  These  nuts  contain  a large  quan- 
tity of  tannin,  and  a decoction  of  them  concentrated  and  dried  forms  some  of  the 
inferior  catechus  of  commerce. — The  leaves  of  the  Uncaria  gambir  are  boiled  in 
water  immediately  after  they  are  pulled  from  the  tree,  the  decoction  concentrated,  and 
run  into  square  or  parallelopiped  moulds,  to  constitute  the  catechu  in  cubes  of  com- 
merce. A better  quality,  however,  is  procured  by  bruising  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  in  water  for  some  hours  until  a fecula  is  deposited  ; which  when  inspissated 
in  the  sun  to  the  consistence  of  a paste  is  dried  in  moulds  of  a circular  form. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A great  many  varieties  of  catechu  occur 
in  commerce,  but  I shall  direct  attention  only  to  the  two  sorts 
officinal  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  and  which  are  also  those  most 
usually  met  with  in  druggists’  shops,  the  others  being  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  tanning.  1st. — Brown  Catechu  in  irregular  masses.  This 
is  the  produce  of  the  Acacia  catechu,  it  occurs  in  irregular-shaped, 
roundish  masses,  generally  covered  with  rice  husks,  weighing  from 
three  or  four  ounces  to  a pound  or  more  each,  of  a chocolate-brown 
colour,  very  friable,  with  an  astringent  bitter  taste.  2nd. — Catechu 

in  cubes  ( Gambier;  Terra  Japonica  ; Cubical  resinous  catechu,'). 
This  variety  is  obtained  from  the  Uncaria  gambir;  it  occurs  in 
cubes,  the  faces  of  which  are  about  an  inch  square ; it  is  of  a yellowish- 
brown  colour,  with  a paler,  dull,  earthy  fracture ; is  void  of  odour, 
but  has  a very  astringent  taste,  becoming  feebly  sweetish.  A finer 
quality  is  imported  in  small  lozenge-shaped  masses,  flat  on  one  side, 
and  slightly  convex  on  the  other ; it  is  of  a pale  pinkish-yellow 
colour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  different  varieties  of  catechu  con- 
sist principally  of  tannin,  and  of  a peculiar  acid,  which  has  been 
named  catechuic  acid,  catechine,  and  resinous  tannin.  Their  astrin- 
gency  depends  on  the  tannin,  of  which  the  finer  qualities  contain 
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55  per  cent,  while  some  inferior  specimens  do  not  yield  more  than 
28  per  cent.  Catechu  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  boiling  water, 
but  when  of  good  quality  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
watery  infusion  is  of  a dark  reddish-brown  colour, _ and  reddens 
litmus  paper  faintly ; it  gives  a blackish  precipitate  with  sulphate  ot 


iron.  „ , i 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  varieties  of  catechu  are  so  numerous  and 

different  in  quality,  and  many  of  them  are  so  very  impure,  that  the 
only  satisfactory  test  of  their  relative  value  is  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  tannin  which  is  contained  in  them.  This  may  be  readily 
done,  by  acting  on  a given  weight  with  ether,  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  to  dryness,  treating  the  extract  thus  obtained  with 
cold  water,  and  again  evaporating;  when  the  proportion  soluble  in 
both  ether  and  water  should  amount  at  least  to  from  ob  to  4U  per 

cent  of  the  specimen.  . . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Catechu  is  a simple,  but  very  eih- 
cacious  astringent,  and  is  consequently  in  general  use.  It  may  be 
administered  in  all  cases  of  increased  mucous  discharges,  where  there 
is  no  inflammation  present.  Thus  it  is  employed  with  benefit  in 
chronic  cystirrhcea,  in  leucorrhcea,  in  gleet,  in  chronic  catarrh,  and 
in  old  standing  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  m which  it  is 
usually  criven  in  combination  with  opiates.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
remedy  in  passive  hemorrhages  from  the  intestines,  or  uterus;  as  a 
topical  astringent  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  in  relax- 
ation of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  in  slight  ulcerations  of  the  mouth, 
and  in  chaps  or  excoriations  of  the  nipple  in  nurses:  for  the  latter 
purpose  the  tincture  should  be  applied  with  a camel  s-hair-pencil 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Public  speakers  and  singers 
employ  catechu  lozenges  with  much  benefit  as  a preventive  of 

hoarseness,  and  as  a remedy  when  it  exists.  _•  • i. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  x.  to  bj.  m powdei, 
with  sugar,  or  made  into  a bolus  with  honey  or  treacle. 

Pulvis  Catechu  compositus , D.  (Take  of  catechu ; kino,  of  each, 
two  ounces;  cinnamon;  nutmeg,  of  each,  half  an  ora*.  Eedu^ 
each  to  powder,  mix  and  pass  through  a fine  sieve  , '' 1 Eel  J 
the  powder  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles.)  Astnngent 

and  aromatic.  Dose,  3ss.  to  3j.  or  3ij  • . tv  t 

Infusum  Catechu , E.  Infusum  Catechu  ^sUum,  D^  L; 
f“  Catechu  in  coarse  powder,  3nj.;  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  5ss  , 
boiling  water,  fjix. ; infuse  for  half  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
strain;  the  product  should  measure  about  fSvuj,  D-  Catechu, 
bruised,  3 vi. ; cinnamon,  bruised,  3j- ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. , 
macerate^ for  an  hour  in  a close  vessel,  and  strain,”  L ‘‘Catechu 
powdered,3vj. ; cinnamon  powdered, 5j. ; syrup,  foiij. ; boiling watei , 
Flxvii  • infuse  the  catechu  and  cinnamon  with  the  water  for  two 
Loum  strain “rough  linen  or  calico,  and  add  the  syrup,”  E.)  Dose, 
fSj  to  ffij.  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  the  same  quantity  may  be 

added  to  an  astringent  enema.  . T r 

Tinetura  Catechu,  D.E.  Tinctura  Catechu  composite  L.  ( Ca 
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techu,  in  coarse  powder,  oiv. ; cinnamon,  bruised,  5ij . ; proof  spirit, 
Oij. ; macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Catechu, 
bruised,  oiiiss. ; cinnamon,  bruised,  oiiss. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  mace- 
rate for  7 days,  express  the  residuum  and  filter,’  L.  E.  “ I his  tincture 
may  also  be  prepared  by  the  process  of  percolation,  the  mixed 
powders  being'  put  into  the  percolator  without  being  previously 
moistened  with  the  spirit,”  E.).  Dose,  f 5j . to  f3ij. ; usually  employed 
as  an  adjunct  to  astringent  mixtures  in  diarrhcea. 

Confectio  Catechu  composita,  D.  (Take  of  compound  powder  of 
catechu,  five  ounces ; simple  syrup,  five  fluid  ounces.  Add  the 
syrup  gradually  to  the  powder,  and  mix  them  well  together).  This 
preparation  is  introduced  in  place  of  the  compound  electuary  of 
catechu  of  the  former  pharmacopoeia,  from  which  it  differs  especially 
in  that  it  contains  no  opium.  Dose  from  3j.  to  oss.  It  may  be 
added  to  astringent  mixtures  or  to  chalk  mixture. 

Electuarium  Catechu , E.  (Catechu,  5iv. ; cinnamon,  5 j . ; kino, 
3iv. ; nutmeg,  5j. ; opium,  diffused  in  a little  sherry,  5iss. ; syrup  of 
ginger,  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  Oiss. ; pulverise  the 
solids;  mix  the  opium  and  syrup;  add  the  powder,  and  beat  them 
thoroughly  into  a uniform  mass).  A useful  astringent  in  chronic 
diarrhcea  and  dysentery ; Dose,  9j.  to  3ij.  One  ounce  contains  gr. 
ij|-  of  opium. 

Catechu  lozenges,  PARIS  CODEX.  (Catechu,  1 part ; sugar,  4 parts ; 
mucilage  of  gum-tragacanth  sufficient  to  form  into  a proper  mass, 
divide  into  lozenges  of  gr.  x.  each.) 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies;  lime  water;  salts  of  iron,  and  of 
lead ; gelatine ; and  all  vegetable  substances  whose  active  principle 
is  an  alkaloid,  as  an  insoluble  tannate  of  the  alkaloid  will  be  formed. 
Christison,  however,  states,  and  I fully  agree  with  him,  that  it  is 
probable  the  alkaloidal  tannates  are  sufficiently  soluble  in  the  acids 
of  tire  gastric  juice. 


CREASOTUM,  D.  L.  E.  Creasote.  An  oxhydro-carburet,  prepared 
from  pyroxylic  oil,  L.  — Creasote  exists  in  pyroligneous  acid, 
in  wood  smoke,  and  in  wood  tar;  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
usually  prepared.  Different  processes  are  followed  by  different 
manufacturers  for  the  preparation  of  creasote ; and  as  they  are  very 
complicated,  and  can  only  be  successfully  executed  on  the  large 
scale,  I must  refer  to  some  of  the  modem  works  on  chemistry  for 
an  account  of  them. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Pure  creasote  is  a colourless,  transparent, 
oily-looking  liquid,  having  a smoky  odour,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  and 
somewhat  caustic  taste,  its  specific  gravity  is  T066,  D.  E.,  T046,  L. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a compound  of  C14H902  (Ettling). 
It  boils  at  a temperature  of  397'4°;  and  is  not  congealed  at— -16.6°; 
at  a temperature  a little  above  its  boiling  point  it  is  decomposed ; it 
is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a very  sooty  flame.  Creasote  forms 
two  different  compounds  with  cold  water ; one,  a solution  of  1*25 
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parts  of  creasote  in  100  parts  of  water;  the  other,  a solution  of  10 
parts  of  water  in  100  of  creasote.  It  mixes  with  acetic  acid  in  all 
proportions,  as  also  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  coagulates  albumen ; 
dissolves  most  resins;  and  has  a powerful  preservative  propel ty  with 
respect  to  animal  substances,  whence  its  name  is  derived,  ( icpeas 

o-cofa.)  It  is  neutral.  . 

ADULTERATIONS. — Creasote, from  being  badly  prepared,  frequently 
contains  a number  of  peculiar  principles  which  exist  in  tar,  and  it 
is  commonly  adulterated  with  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  its  puiity 
may  be  known  by  its  being  colourless,  by  its  complete  solubility  in 
acetic  acid,  by  its  density  not  being  too  high,  and  “ by  its  leaving 
no  translucent  stain  on  white  filtering  paper,  when  dropped,  on  it, 
and  exposed  to  a temperature  of  about  212  for  ten  minutes  ; these 
are  the  tests  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  an  astringent  creasote  is  chiefly 
employed  externally,  but  it  is  also  used  as  an  internal  remedy  with 
much  benefit  in  some  diseases.  Its  principal  uses  as  such  are,  as  a 
styptic  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  which  it  does  very  effectually  when  the 
bleedincr  proceeds  from  small  vessels,  as  in  some  forms  of  hemate- 
mesis  and  of  bleeding  from  the  intestines,  in  cuts  or  abrasions,  from 
leech  bites,  or  from  ulcerated  surfaces;  in  mucous  diarrhoea;  as  an 
application  to  indolent  ulcers,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a 
sanious  discharge,  or  when  resulting  from  a burn,  to  chronic  vene- 
real or  phagedenic  ulceration,  to  ulcerated  chilblains,  m some  forms 
of  chronic  skin  diseases — its  efficacy  in  which,  however,  has  been 
much  overrated,  and  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhoea.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  gargle  in  obstinate  salivation,  in  the.  proportion  of  a 
drachm  and  a-half  to  a pint  of  liquid.  (See,  Sedatives.)  .. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Mm.  j.  to  min.  lj.  gradu- 
ally increased  to  min.  v.,  dissolved  in  at  least  an  ounce  or  an  ounce 
and  a-half  of  water:  the  dose  should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 
In  the  external  application*of  creasote  m the  form  of  wash,  its  little 
solubility  in  water  should  be  remembered,  for  if  any  excess  be  pre- 
sent, it  will  float  on  the  surface,  and  being  thus  applied  directly, 
will  produce  an  effect  very  different  from  what  was  intended,  b or 
a wash,  min.  ij.  to  min.  vj.  may  be  dissolved  infSj.  of  water.  Or  the 

following  ointment  may  be  employed . . 

Unguentnm  Crmsoti,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  creasote,  one  flu, d 
drachm;  oil  of  white  wax,  seven  drachms;  To  the  ointment,  li<jue- 
fled  by  a moderate  heat,  add  the  creasote,  and  stir  constantly  until 
the  mixture  concretes,  D.”  “ Creasote,  f3ss. ; lard,  5j . ; rub  and  mix 

them,”  L.  “Creasote,  f oj . ; axunge,  Mij. ; melt  the  axunge,  add 
the  creasote,  stir  them  briskly,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  the  mixture 
concretes  on  cooling,’  E.). 


Creta,  Chalk,  (described  in  the  division  Antacids ),  is  employed 
as  an  astringent  in  the  various  forms  of  diarrhma;  its  beneficial 
effects  as  such  depend  principally  upon  its  antacid  properties,  (see 
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p.  8.)  Chalk  mixture  is  very  generally  used  as  a vehicle  for  more 
active  astringents.  The  following  preparation  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  simpler  forms  of  diarrhoea,  when  unattended  with  inflamma- 
tion : — 

Pulvis  Cretcii  Opiatus,  D.  E.  Pulvis  Cretce  compositus  cum  Opio, 
L.  (“  Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  four  ounces  and  seven 
drachms;  opium,  in  fine  powder,  one  drachm:  Mix  them  intimately 
and  pass  through  a fine  sieve,”  D.  “Compound  chalk  powder,  Sviss. ; 
opium,  powdered,  9iv. ; mix  them,”  L.  “Compound  chalk  powder, 
5vj. ; powder  of  opium,  9iv. ; triturate  them  together  thoroughly,” 
E.).  Dose,  for  adults,  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xl. ; for  children,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 
Forty  grains,  (D.  L.)  thirty-seven  (E.),  of  this  powder  contain  one 
grain  of  opium. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS,  D.  L.  E.  CUPRI  SULPHAS  YENALIS,  L.  Sul- 
phate of  copper.  Blue  vitriol.  Impure  sulphate  of  copper  in 
crystals , L. 

preparation. — It  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Mcdica  in  the  three  British  Pharma- 
copoeias. On  the  large  scale  it  is  usually  prepared  by  roasting  copper  pyrites,  sulphu- 
ret  of  copper , exposing  it  to  the  air  and  to  moisture  until  it  is  oxidated,  dissolving 
out  the  sulphate  thus  formed,  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  The  following  formula 
for  purifying  it  for  medical  use  is  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Loudon  Pharma- 
copoeia : — Commercial  sulphate  of  copper,  lbiv. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Qiv. ; pour 
the  water  on  the  sulphate  and  apply  heat,  constantly  stirriug  until  it  is  dissolved  ; 
filter  the  solution  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize  ; evaporate  the  supernatant 
liquid  poured  off,  that  crystals  may  again  form  ; then  dry  them  all. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  usually  occurs  in  fragments  of 
large  crystals,  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  series,  semitransparent, 
of  a beautiful  blue  colour;  without  odour,  but  having  a styptic 
metallic  taste.  Specific  gravity,  2 2. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  crystals  are  composed  of  1 equiva- 
lent of  protoxide  of  copper,  1 of  sulphuric  acid,  and  5 of  water, 
(CuO,  SO3,  HO  + 4 HO).  They  effloresce  slightly  in  dry  air;  at  a 
temperature  of  212?  they  part  with  4 equivalents  of  water;  at  400° 
they  become  anhydrous  and  white;  and  at  a red  heat  they  fuse  and 
lose  part  of  their  acid.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  soluble  in  4 parts  of 
cold,  and  in  2 of  boiling  water ; it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  an 
acid  reaction. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Sulphate  of  copper  is  very  often  adulterated 
with  sulphate  of  iron ; I have  seen  some  specimens  which  contained 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  that  salt.  In  the  crystalline  state,  the  fraud 
may  be  readily  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  The  best  chemical 
test  is  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  a solution  of  the  sus- 
pected salt,  which  has  been  previously  boiled  with  a little  nitric 
acid ; should  any  iron  be  present,  the  precipitate  at  first  thrown 
down  will  not  be  completely  redissolved. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Sulphate  of  copper  in  large  doses,  if 
it  be  not  rejected  by  vomiting,  is  a powerful  irritant  poison,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and 
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acting  remotely  on  the  nervous  system,  causing  death  with  coma  and 
convulsions.  In  small  but  repeated  doses  it  operates  as  a tonic  and 
astringent;  with  the  latter  intention,  it  is  only  employed  in  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  in  which  it  will  often  succeed  m checking 
the  discharges,  when  vegetable  astringents  completely  fail.  Exter- 
nally a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  used  with  benefit  as  a 
stimulating  astringent  to  indolent  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers  attended 
with  excessive  discharge,  as  a collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and 
as  an  injection  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  urethra  or 
vagina. J In  the  early  stages  of  gonorrhoea,  if  the  inflammation  does 
not  run  very  high,  a weal:  solution,  gr.  j.  to  fsj.  of  water,  injected 
three  or  four  times  a day,  will  often  succeed  m checking  the  dis- 
ease. (See,  also,  Caustics , Emetics , and  Tomes?) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  ss.  to  gr.  lj.  or 
gr.  iii.  made  into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses.  For  a lotion,  gr.ij.  to 
gr>  x.  in  foj.  of  water.  For  an  injection,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv.  m foj.  ot 

" ^COMPATIBLES.— The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  lime  water; 
acetate  of  lead;  nitrate  of  silver;  corrosive  sublimate;  all  the  salts 
of  iron  except  the  sulphate,  and  most  astringent  vegetables. 

In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  the  best  antidote  is  albumen  as  the 
white  of  egg;  and  in  its  absence,  wheaten  flour.  Sugar  has  also 
been  found  beneficial,  and  iron  filings  have  been  recently  proposed, 
so  as  to  precipitate  the  copper  in  the  metallic  state. 


ERGOTIN.  Erqotin , the  alcoholic  extract  obtained  from  Ergot  of 
Eve  The  mode  of  preparation,  &c.,  of  this  article  will  be  described 
under  the  article  Ergota  in  the  chapter  on  Emmenagogues. 

M Bonjean  has  experimented  extensively  on  the  hemostatic 
•powers  of  erqotin;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  result  of  his 
observations  that,  when  applied  locally,  it  is  a powerful  agent  in 
checking  hemorrhage.  He  has  found  it  especially  useful  when  the 
bleeding  proceeds  from  incised  wounds,  or  from- many  small  vessels, 

and  in  all1  cases  when  compression  cannot  ^tin 

any  cause.  His  method  of  employing  it  w as  follows .—  I be  ergoti 
is  dissolved  in  five  or  six  parts  of  water  m ordinary  cases : m three 
or  four  parts  only,  where  the  hemorrhage  is  severe;  and  pieces  of 
lhitsaturated  in  this  solution,  are  apphed  to  the  part  previously 
well  dried,  pressure  being  maintained  with  the  hand  until  the  blood 
ceases  to  flow.  Should  the  bleeding  continue,  the  lint  is  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  the  solution;  the  pressure  should  be  firm  but  not 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  circulation.  The  lint  should  not  lie  re- 
moved for  three  or  four  days.  M.  Bonjean  has  also  administered 
ergotin  internally  in  hemorrhages,  m doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains ; 
but  its  effect  is  not  so  decided  as  when  it  is  employed  locally. 
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FerRI  PERNITRATIS  LIQUOR,  D. — Solution  of  the.  Pernitrate  of 
iron  ; Persesquinitrate  of  iron. 

preparation. — Take  of  fine  iron  wire,  free  from  rust,  one  ounce ; pure  nitric  acid, 
three  fluid  ounces ; distilled  water,  a sufficient  quantity : into  the  acid,  first  diluted 
with  sixteen  ounces  of  the  water,  introduce  the  iron  wire,  and  leave  them  in  contact 
until  gas  ceases  to  be  disengaged.  Filter  the  solution,  and  to  it  add  as  much  water  as 
will  make  its  bulk  one  pint  and  a-half.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  1107. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A transparent  liquid  of  a fine  orange- 
brown  colour;  with  a weak  nitric  acid  odour,  and  an  acid  styptic 
taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — From  the  solution,  large  transparent, 
colourless  crystals  may  he  procured;  according  to  Pelouze,  their 
composition  is  2 atoms  of  peroxide  of  iron  (Fe2  O3),  3 of  nitric  acid, 
and  1L  of  water.  If  kept  in  a bottle  not  quite  filled,  or  if  exposed 
to  heat,  the  solution  is  decomposed,  peroxide  of  iron  thrown  down 
and  nitrous  acid  evolved;. in  which  state  it  is  unfit  for  medical 
use. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Solution  of  the  pernitrate  of  iron 
is  an  admirable  astringent,  possessing  also  tonic  properties.  It 
will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  chronic  cases  of  mucous  diarr- 
hoea, accompanied  by  emaciation  and  loss  of  appetite ; in  such  I 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  its  employment,  after  many  other 
remedies  had  failed.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  iron 
that  can  be  used  in  strumous  children  with  enlarged  mesenteric  glands 
and  lienteric  diarrhoea,  for  whom  it  may  be  prescribed  at  the 
same  time  with  cod  liver  oil.  In  many  cases  of  phthisis  the 
ordinary  astringents  fail  in  checking  the  colliquative  diarrhoea; 
but  this  preparation,  when  local  inflammatory  action  does  not  for- 
bid its  use,  acts  most  beneficially,  and  becomes  an  important  aid  to 
the  oil  above  referred  to.  There  is  also  another  form  of  diarrhoea, 
which  may  be  almost  termed  nervous,  that  occurs  in  females  of  a 
delicate  and  weakly  habit,  in  which  the  solution  of  pernitrate  of 
iron  is  very  efficacious : this  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  effects 
of  this  remedy  in  it,  have  been  most  graphically  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Graves,  who  was  the.  first  in  this  country  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  this  most  useful  medicine  soon  after  its 
introduction  into  practice  by  Mr.  Kerr  of  Glasgow.*  Professor 
Montgomery,  of  this  city,  informs  me  that  he  has  used  the  pernitrate 
of  iron  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  mucous  discharges  from  the 
vagina,  and  that  in  such  cases  he  considers  it  the  best  of  the  ferru- 
ginous preparations. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — f3ss.  to  f5j,  for  adults; 
min.  x.  to  min.  xx.  for  children.  It  is  best  given  diluted  with  water 
and  sweetened  with  simple  syrup.  It  may  be  also  administered  in 
the  foira  of  enema,  m the  proportion  of  f3ij.  to  foiv.  of  mucilage 
of  starch. 


* See  my  edition  of  Graves’  Clinical  Medicine,  vol.  2,  p.  226. 
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INCOMPATIBLES. — All  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  decoctions, 
or  syrups. 


Ferri  sulphas,  D.  L.  E.  Ferri  SULPHAS  granulatum,  D. 
Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron ; Green  vitriol.  — Granulated  sulphate 

of  iron.  . . 7 

Ferri  SULPHAS  YENALIS,  L.  Impure  sulphate  of  iron  in  crystals. 

preparation. — Dublin. — ' 1 Take  of  iron  wire,  or  turnings  of  wrought  iron,  four 
ounces ; oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  four  fluid  ounces ; distilled  water,  one  pint  and 
a-lialf  Pour  the  water  on  the  iron  placed  in  a porcelain  capsule,  add  the  oil  ot  vitriol, 
and,  when  the  disengagement  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased,  boil  for  ten  minutes  I liter 
now  through  paper,  and,  having  separated  the  crystals  which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  will  have  been  deposited  from  the  solution,  let  them  be  dried  upon  blotting- 
paper  placed  upon  a porous  brick,  and  then  preserved  m a well-stopped  bottle.  — 
London. — Commercial  or  impure  sulphate  of  iron  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  following  is  the  form  for  punfymg  it  for  medical 
llSe  Commercial  sulphate  of  iron,  Ibiv. ; sulphuric  acid,  fDj.  ; iron  wire,  3 J - ; 
distilled  water,  Oiv.;  mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  add  to  these  the  sulphate  and  the 
iron,  then  apply  heat  and  stir  frequently  until  the  sulphate  is  dissolved ; stnun  the 
solution  while  hot,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize  ; evaporate  the  solution  poured  off,  that 
crystals  may  again  form  ; dry  them  all.”  Edinburgh.— An  article  of  the  Materia 
Mcdica.  “ If  the  sulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  be  not  in  transparent  green  crystals, 
without  efflorescence,  dissolve  it  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  acidulated  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid ; filter,  and  set  the  solution  aside  to  crystallize.  Pr^eive  the 
crystals  in  well-closed  bottles.”  Ferri  sulphas  granulatum,  D.  Take  of  iron 
wire  or  turnings  of  wrought  iron,  four  ouuces  ; oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  four  fluid 
ounces ; distilled  water,  one  pint  and  a-half;  rectified  spirit,  ten  fluid  ounces,  lour 
the  water  on  the  iron  placed  in  a porcelain  capsule,  add  the  oil  of  vitnol,  and  when  the 
disengagement  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased,  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Filter  now  through 
papeMo  a vessel  containing  eight  ounces  of  the  spirit,  and  stir  the  mixture  as  it 
cools,  in  order  that  the  salt  may  be  obtamed  in  minute  granular  crystals.  Let  these, 
deprived  by  decantation  and  draining  of  the  adhering  liquid,  be  washed  on  a fiumel  or 
small  percolator  with  the  remainder  of  the  spirit ; and,  when  rendered -quite  dry  by 
repeated  pressure  between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  subsequent  exposure  fortwenty- 
four  hours  beneath  a glass  bell,  over  a common  dinner-plate  half  filled  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  let  them  be  preserved  in  a well-stopped  bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Commonly  met  with  m large  transparent, 
pale  bluisli-green  crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  the  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  They  are  inodorous,  but  have  an  acid,  disagieea- 
ble“yptic  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1.82.  The  granulated  sulphate 
of  ironof  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia  is  in  minute  granular  crystals 
of  a greenish-blue  tint,  like  that  of  beiyl.  • 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  crystals  are  composed  of  1 equiva- 
lent of  protoxide  of  iron,  1 of  sulphuric  acid,  and  7 o wa  cr,  ( e 
O SO3  HO  4-  6 HO).  They  effloresce  slightly  m dry  air,  but  it 
moisture  be  present,  they  attract  oxygen  and  become  covered  with 
a brownish-yellow  crust  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Heated,  they 
fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  6 equivalents  of  which  they 
mrt  with  at  a temperature  of  288°;  at  a red  beat  they  are  decom- 
posed the  sulphuric  acid  driven  off,  and  the  red  peroxide,  colcothar 
Tf  Sulphate  of  iron  requires  for  its  solution  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  The 
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solution  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
second  process  of  the  Dublin  College  is  introduced  with  the  view  of 
affording  a salt  'perfectly  free  from  the  sesquioxide.  It  is  the  method 
proposed  by  M.  Berthemot,  and  yields  a beautiful  preparation,  the 
presence  of  the  rectified  spirit  preventing  any  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air  during  the  process  of  crystallization  and  drying.  Sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron  is  best  preserved  in  pure  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  presence  of  the  sesquioxide,  which  is  very 
common  in  the  commercial  salt,  is  known  by  the  yellowish-brown 
colour  of  the  crystals.  It  is  often  contaminated  with  copper,  which 
may  be  readily  detected  by  immersing  a polished  plate  of  iron  in  a 
solution  of  the  salt,  on  which  the  copper  will  be  deposited  if  any 
be  present. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sulphate  of  iron  in  doses  of  two 
drachms  and  upwards,  if  it  be  not  rejected  by  vomiting,  is  an  irri- 
tant poison ; but  taken  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  it  acts  as 
a tonic  and  astringent;  with  the  latter  intention  it  is  employed  in 
passive  hemorrhages,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  in 
atonic  mucous  discharges.  As  a topical  remedy  it  is  used  to  check 
bleeding  from  small  blood-vessels,  and  in  solution,  or  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  as  an  astringent  application  to  ulcers,  in  chronic  oph- 
thalmia, and  in  chronic  discharges  from  mucous  membranes  as  in 
leucorrhcea  and  gleet.  On  the  continent,  it  is  also  very  generally 
employed  locally  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  and  it  is  stated,  witb 
most  excellent  effect ; but  those  who  have  used  it  in  this  country 
do  not  report  so  favourably  of  its  action.  Velpeau  was  the  first 
who  recommended  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  this  disease;  he 
employed  it  both  in  solution  and  in  the  form  of  ointment.  The 
former,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  fifteen 
parts  of  water,  he  uses  whenever  the  inflamed  parts  can  be  kept 
covered  with  lint  soaked  in  it ; but  when  this  cannot  be  conveniently 
effected,  he  employs  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  the  sul- 
phate, and  three  or  four  parts  of  prepared  lard.  I am  in  the  habit 
of  using  a weaker  ointment  than  this,  3ss.  to  5j.  of  lard  or  white 
wax  ointment  with  glycerine,  with  very  great  benefit  in  impetigo, 
after  the  pustules  have  burst,  and  in  chronic  eczema.  (See,  also, 
Tonics.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  j.  to  gr.  v.  in  pill. 

Ferri  sulphas  siccatum , D.  Ferri  sulphas  exsiccatus,  E.  (“Take 
of  granulated  sulphate  of  iron,  any  convenient  quantity.  Expose 
the  salt  in  a porcelain  capsule  to  an  oven  heat  not  exceeding  400°, 
until  aqueous  vapours  cease  to  be  given  off,  and,  having  then  reduced 
it  to  a fine  powder,  preserve  it  in  a well-stopped  bottle,”  D.  “ Expose 
sulphate  of  iron  to  a moderate  heat,  in  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel, 
till  it  become  white  and  perfectly  dry,”  E.)  A more  convenient 
preparation  for  internal  use  than  the  crystallized  salt ; 3 grains  are 
equal  to  nearly  five  of  the  crystals;  Dose,  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 

Pilulai  sulphatis  ferri , E.  (Dried  sulphate  of  iron,  2 parts; 
extract  of  taraxacum,  5 parts;  liquorice  root  powder,  3 parts; 
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conserve  of  red  roses,  5 parts ; beat  them  together  into  a.  proper 
mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  five  grain  pills).  Each  pill  con- 
tains -yds  of  a grain  of  dried  sulphate  ol  iron ; Dose,  one  to  thiee  pills. 
For  external  use,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  may  be  dissolved  in  fsj.  of  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates;  nitric  acid; 
lime  water ; nitrate  and  tartrate  ol  potash ; iodide  of  potassium ; 
borax;  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  oi  baryta;  acetate  ol  lead; 
the  soaps,  and  all  vegetable  astringents. 


GALL M,  D.  E.  Galla,  L.  Galls;  Nutgalls;  Gall-nuts;  The 
Excrescences  formed  by  Diplolepis  gallce  tinctorum  on  the  Quercus 
infectoria , D.  E.  A swelling  formed  by  the  Cynips  gallce  tinctomce 
on  the  small  branches  of  Quercus  infectoria, , L.— -The  oak  tree  liom 
which  galls  are  procured  is  a native  of  Asia  Minor ; it  belongs  to 
the  Natural  family  Cupuliferce  ( Corylacece , Lindley),  and  to  the 
Linmean  class  and  order  Monoecia  Polyanclria.  Galls  arelormed  on 
the  young  branches  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  produced  by  t le 
puncture  of  an  liymenopterous  insect,  Diplolepis  (or  Cynips)  gallce 
tinctorum , which  punctures  the  bark  lor  the  deposition  ol  its  eggs. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Galls  vary  in  size  from  that  ol  a large 
pea  to  that  of  a cob-nut.  They  are  of  a greyish-green  colour,  tuber- 
elated  on  the  surface,  the  tubercles  and  intervening  spaces  smooth; 
hollow,  and  of  a yellowish-white  colour  internally. . lhey  have  an 
intensely  astringent  taste,  but  no  odour.  Galls  are  imported  princi- 
pally from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  but  some  are  brought  horn 
the  East  Indies.  In  commerce,  two  kinds  of  galls  are  common  y 
met  with,  blue  or  green  galls,  and  white  galls;  the  former  are 
gathered  before  the  escape  of  the  insect,  and  are  the  best;  the  later 
are  perforated  with  a small  circular  hole  through  which  the  insect 
has  escaped,  are  larger,  of  a paler  colour,  but  are  much  inferior  m 

aS  ChImicIl  PROPERTIES.'  Galls  are  composed  of  about  26perceiit 

of  tannin  with  a trace  of  gallic  acid,  extractive  matter,  a com^  d 

of  pectic  acid  and  tannin  insoluble  in  cold  water, 

gallates  of  potash  and  of  lijne  ( Berzelius ).  icy  3 t]iese 

lent  property  to  water,  proof  spmt,  alcohol,  and • 

water  Is  the  best  solvent ; the  solution  gives  a curdy  Pgc'P‘“c  , 

solution  of  gelatine  (tannate  of  gelatine,  the  basis  of  leather),  and 

a°  bluisMrlack  precipitate  wiil/salts  of  the  sesquioxide  ol  iron 

(tanno-qallate  of  iron , the  basis  of  in  ).  . j 

^ Galls  are  not  liable  to  adulteration  in  the  English  trade  I he 
London  College  directs  them  to  be  “of  a bluish-black  coloui, heavy, 

“°t£aPEUTICAL  EFFECTS-Galls  are  among  the  most  powerful 
1 1 naf-rin crents  we  possess,  nevertheless  they  are  but  seldom 
vegetable  .ast  «=„  - Jicine;  and  certainly  not  so  much  as  they 

T^lrfbe  'Inrofalone  their  medicinal  activity  but  their  cheapness 
" il  alTnt-  they  may  be  used  in  passive  hemorrhages, 
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in  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  in  gleet  and  in  leucorrhcca.  They 
are  the  best  antidote  in  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic,  and  with  ipeca- 
cuanha, emetina,  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids  generally.  Externally 
galls  are  employed  as  topical  astringents  in  hemorrhoids,  in  relaxa- 
tion of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  in  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  in  atonic  mucous  discharges. 

DOSE  AND  MODE.  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally  in  powder, 
gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Infusum  Gallce,  (Galls,  powdered,  3iv. ; boiling  water,  fsvj. 
Infuse  for  two  hours  and  strain.)  Dose,  fass.  to  faij. 

Decoctum  Gallce,  L.  (Galls,  bruised,  5iiss. ; distilled  water,  Oij. ; 
boil  down  to  Oj.  and  strain.)  Dose,  f5ss.  to  faij.;  useful  also  as  a 
local  astringent  for  external  application. 

Tinctura  Gallce,  D.  L.  Tinctura  Gallarum,  E.  (“  Galls,  in  fine 
powder,  av. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain, 
express,  and  filter,”  D.  ‘.‘Galls,  bruised,  3v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.; 
macerate  for  seven  days,  express,  and  filter,”  L.  “ Powder  of  galls, 
Sij.;  proof  spirit,  Oj.;  this  tincture  may  be  made  either  by  diges- 
tion or  by  percolation,  as  tincture  of  capsicum,”  E.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to 
£3ij. 

Externally,  3ij.  infused  in  Oj.  of  water  for  a gargle,  lotion,  or 
injection. 

Unguentum  Gallce,  D.  (Take  of  galls,  in  very  fine  powder,  one 
drachm ; ointment  of  white  wax,  seven'  drachms.  Rub  the  pow- 
dered galls  with  the  ointment,  until  a uniform  mixture  is  ob- 
tained.) Unguentum  Gallce  compositum , L.  Unguentum  Gallce  et 
opii,  E.  (“  Galls,  finely  powdered,  3vj.;  opium,  bruised,  3iss. ; lard 
5vj. ; triturate  well  together,”  L.  “ Galls,  in  very  fine  powder,  3ij- ; 
opium,  in  powder,  3j.;  axunge,  5 j . ; triturate  them  together  into  an 
uniform  mass,”  E.)  The  opium  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
formulae  is  esteemed  by  some  an  excellent  addition  to  this  ointment, 
but  I have  often  found  it  cause  much  irritation  when  applied  to 
hemorrhoids  that  were  at  all  inflamed ; and  another  objection  to  its 
use  in  hemorrhoidal  affections  is,  that  being  introduced  within  the 
rectum,  it  is  apt  to  cause  constipation.  The  addition  of  from  gr.  x. 
to  gr.  xx.  of  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  simple  ointment  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  found  much  preferable : from  the  use 
of  this  combination,  I have  seen  the  best  results  follow, — the  bella- 
donna allaying  the  irritation  which  arises  chiefly  from  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — lhe  mineral  acids;  salts  of  iron  and  lead; 
sulphate  of  copper;  nitrate  of  silver;  carbonates  of  potash  and  of 
soda;  lime-water;  tartar  emetic ; and  infusions  of  cinchona,  calumba, 
cusparia,  ipecacuanha,  opium,  etc. 


GHANA 'I  UM,  L.  The  hark  of  the  fruit  of  Punica  granatum. 
This  tiee  lias  been  described  in  the  division  Anthelmintics. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  fruit-rind  is  met  with  in  the  shops, 
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in  arched  irregular  pieces,  reddisli-brown  and  warty  on  the.  outside, 
yellowish  within,  about  a line  in  thickness;  inodorous;  with  a bit- 
ter, astringent  taste.  The  flowers  are  reddish,  and  have  a weak 
astringent  taste,  but  no  odour ; they  are  not  used  at  present.  . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  rind  of  the  pomegranate  consists  of 
18-8  per  cent  of  tannin,  17T  of  mucilage,  10‘8  of  extractive,  30  of 
lignin,  and  a trace  of  resin.  It  yields  its  astringency  to  both  water 

and  alcohol.  , 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pomegranate-rmd  may  be  used  as  an 
astringent  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  vegetable  remedies  of  this 
class;  its  efficacy  beiug  judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  tanmn  it 

contains ; at  present  it  is  rarely  employed. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  5ss.  to  Sj. 
Decoctum  Granati,  L.  (Pomegranate-rind,  5ij._;  distilled  water, 
Oiss. ; boil  down  to  one  pint  and  strain).  Dose,  foss.  to  f3j. 
INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


HiEMATOXYLUM  CAMPEACHIANUM,  D.  IIjEMATOXYLON,  E. 
II/EMATOXYLUM,  L.  Logwood;  Wood  of  Id wmatoicylon  campe- 
chianum—  A native  of  Campeacliy  in  Central  America,  now  natu- 
ralized in  Jamaica,  ^belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Legummosa 
( Fabacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  JJecandna 
Monogynia. 


botanical  characters. — Stem  crooked,  about  .8  inches  in  diameter,  and  40  or  50 
feet  high  ; Leaves  large,  pinnate  ; Flowers  yellow,  in  racemes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  heart-wood  of  the  tree  which  is.  of 
a dark-red  colour,  is  alone  employed,  the  bark  and  alburnum  being 
chipped  off.  It  is  imported  in  billets,  which  are  dense  and  hard, 
have  a feeble  agreeable  odour,  and  a sweetish  astringent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Logwood  contains  a peculiar  red,  crys- 
talline, bitter  principle,  which  has  been  named  hcematin  or  hcema- 
toxylin , resin,  volatile  oil,  some  tannin,  acetic  acid,  and.  various 
salts.  Hcematin  is  often  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood,  m beau- 
tiful large  red  crystals.  Logwood  yields  its  active  princip  e 
3 wal;  and  alcohol;  the  solutions  are  of  a fine  purple  colour 
which  is  changed  to  violet  by  the  alkalies ; with  alum,  or  acetate  of 
lead,  a blue  precipitate  is  produced;  a dark  brown,  with  the  sesqui- 
salts  of  iron!  and1  a reddish  with  gelatine.  It  is  consequently  very 

much  employed  as  a dye  wood.  ...  , ■,  c 

ADULTERATIONS. — Various  red-coloured  woods  are  substituted  for 
logwood,  from  which  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their 

not  possessing  the  same  agreeable  odour.  . . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Logwood  is  an  excellent  astringent 
in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  for  the  latter,  of  which  it  is 
r l r orlnr,tPfl  as  although  it  checks  the  excessive  discharge,  it 

It  has  been  also  used  In  the  profuse 

sweating  of  phthisis,  and  m diabetes. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — JDecoctum  Ilcematoxyli, 
D.  L.  E.  (“Logwood,  in  small  chips,  3j.;  water,  Oss. ; boil  for 
ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should 
measure  about  eight  ounces,”  D.  “Logwood,  sliced,  3x.;  distilled 
water,  Oiss. ; boil  down  to  Oj. ; and  strain,”  L.  “Logwood  chips, 
5j. ; cinnamon  in  powder,  3j  - ; water,  Oj.;  boil  the  logwood  in  the 
water  down  to  one  half,  adding  the  cinnamon  towards  the  close, 
and  strain,”  E.).  Dose,  f5j.  to  f5ij. 

Extractum  Ilcematoxyli,  L.  E.  (“  Logwood,  in  chips,  ibiiss. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  cong.  ij.;  macerate  for  24  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  cong.  j . ; strain  while  hot,  and  evaporate  to  a proper  con- 
sistence,” L.  “ Logwood,  in  fine  chips,  Tbj . ; boiling  water,  cong.  j. ; 
macerate  for  24  hours,  then  boil  down  to  Oiv.,  and  concentrate  in 
the  vapour-bath  to  the  due  consistence,”  E.)  Not  much  used;  it 
becomes  so  hard  by  keeping,  that  pills  made  of  it  pass  through  the 
bowels  unchanged.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids;  acetic  acid;  lime  water; 
tartar  emetic ; sulphates,  and  acetates. 


KlNO,  D.  E.  Kino  ( Indicum ),  L.  Kino  ; Concrete  exudation  of 
Pterocarpus  erinaceus  (the  African  Kino  tree,  D.),  and  of  other 
undetermined  genera  and  species,  D.  E.  Indian  Kino  ; exudation, 
hardened  in  the  sun,  from  the  incised  bark  of  Pterocarpus  marsupium, 
L.  Various  substances  have  been  known  in  commerce  and  described 
as  kino;  in  consequence  of  which,  both  the  botanical  source  and  the 
part  of  the  world  from  whence  it  was  obtained  were  for  a long  time 
wrapped  in  much  obscurity.  In  the  present  day,  nearly  all  tlrat  is 
imported  is  brought  from  Bombay,  a very  small  quantity  only  being 
obtained  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence,  however,  it  was 
originally  altogether  procured.  The  former,  East  India  Kino,  is  the 
product  of  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium,  a native  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  ( Fabcicecc , Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  Diadelpliia  Decandria.  The 
latter,  African  Kino,  is  obtained  from  the  Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  a 
native  of  Gambia  and  Senegal.  Botany  Bay  Kino,  sometimes  met 
with  also,  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Eucalyptus  resinefera,  a 
native  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  it  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Myrtacece. 

botanical  characters. — Pterocarpus  marsupium : A lofty  tree,  with  the  outer 
coat  of  the  bark  brown,  the  inner  red,  fibrous  and  astringent ; Leaves,  bifarioits,  alter- 
nate, leaflets,  5—7  alternate,  elliptic,  emarginate ; Panicles,  terminal ; Flowers,  white, 
with  a yellow  tinge;  Legumes,  long-stalked;  Seed,  solitary,  kidney-shaped.— Pterocar- 
pus  erinaceus:  Leaflets,  11  15 alternate,  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  or  sub-cmarginate ; 

Flowers,  yellow  ; Legume,  orbicular,  membraneous,  undulate  at  the  margin. 

preparation.  East  Indian  Kino  is  procured  when  the  tree  is  in  blossom,  by 
making  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  let  the 
gum  ooze  down  into  a receiver  formed  of  a broad  leaf,  so  placed  and  fixed  in  the  bark 
as  to  prevent  the  gum  from  falling  on  the  ground.  From  the  leaf  it  is  made  to  run  into 
a receptacle  placed  under  the  leaf  to  receive  the  gum.  When  this  receptacle  is  filled,  it 
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is  removed,  the  gum  is  dried  in  the  sun  until  it  crumbles,  and  then  filled  into  wooden 
boxes  for  exportation,”  (Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  Materia  Medica,  2nd  edition,  page  419.). 
African  Kino  is  procured  from  incisions  made  into  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree, 
whence  the  juice  exudes,  and  gradually  concretes  into  brittle  tears.  Botany  Bay  Kino 
is  obtained  in  a similar  manner. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Kino  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  angular 
fragments  or  tears,  none  of  them  larger  than  a pea,  opaque,  glisten- 
ing, and  of  a reddish -black  colour.  They  are  very  brittle ; when 
chewed  they  adhere  to  the  teeth,  and  give  the  saliva  a blood-red 
colour.  They  are  void  of  odour,  but  have  an  intensely  astringent 
taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Kino  is  composed  of  75  per  cent  of  a 
combination  of  tannin  with  a peculiar  extractive  containing  cate- 
cliuic  acid,  24  of  red  gum,  and  1 of  insoluble  matter.  It  is  only 
very  partially  soluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water ; but  alcohol  dissolves 
nearly  two-thirds  of  it,  and  is  therefore  the  best  menstruum  for  its 
administration  in  medicine. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Other  astringent  substances,  which  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  Kino,  but  are  of  inferior  quality,  are  fre- 
quently substituted  for  it  in  commerce;  none  of  them,  however, 
have  the  same  glistening,  reddish-black  colour,  which  is  so  well 
seen  in  the  smaller  fragments  of  Kino;  the  sophistication  may, 
therefore,  be  readily  detected  by  the  eye.  By  employing  the  same 
tests  as  for  catechu  (see  p.  62),  the  exact  amount  of  tannin  con- 
tained in  Kino  may  be  readily  ascertained. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Kino  is  an  admirable  astringent,  pos- 
sessing nearly  similar  properties  to  catechu,  and  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  diseases.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  bettei  adapted  for 
menorrhagia  and  leucorrhoea ; and  as  it  is  more  tonic,  owing  to  the 
extractive  which  it  contains,  it  should  be  prefened  where  great 
debility  exists. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Pulvis  Kino  compositus,  L.  (Kino,  5xv. ; cinnamon,  3ss. ; dried 
opium,  3j.  ; rub  separately  to  fine  powder,  and  mix.)  An  excellent 
astringent  in  chronic  diarrhasa  and  dysentery  ; it  has  been  also  high  y 
praised  in  pyrosis;  gr.  xx.  contain  gr.  j.  of  opium:  Dose,  gr.  x.  to 

gl  Tbvctura  Kino , L.  E.  (Kino,  in  powder,  Siiiss. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; 
macerate  for  7 days,  and  filter.  “ This  tincture  cannnot  be  con- 
veniently prepared  by  percolation,”  E.)  Dose,  15j.  to  foq. 
ture  of  Kino  when  long  kept  is  often  converted  into  an  insoluble 
gelatinous  mass ; no  satisfactory  reason  has  been  hitherto  assigned 
for  this  change  taking  place.  It  is  best  prevented  by  keeping  the 
tincture  in  small  bottles  completely  filled,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
atmospheric  air.  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  may  be  readily  prepared  by  percolation,  by  pre- 
viously mixing  the  Kino  with  equal  parts  of  fine  white  sand.  1 he 
compound  powder  and  tincture  have  both  been  omitted  from  the 
last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
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INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; carbonates  of  the  alkalies; 
sulphate  of  iron ; nitrate  of  silver ; acetate  of  lead ; and  gelatine. 


KRAMERIA,  L.  E.  RhatantA,  D.  Rhatany  ; The  root  of  Kra- 
meria  triandria.  A native  of  Peru ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
Polygalacece,  and  to  the  Liimaean  class  and  order  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia. 

botanical  chabactebs. — Stem,  shrubby,  procumbent  ; Leaves,  villous,  silky, 
oblong,  sessile  ; Flowers,  solitary,  reddish  ; stamens,  3,  whence  the  specific  name. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  — Numerous,  long,  woody  root  branches, 
to  which  the  common  root-stock  about  an  inch  in  length  is  often 
attached;  they  consist  of  a reddish  brown,  smooth  bark,  nearly  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a yellow,  hard,  woody  centre 
( meditullium );  they  are  inodorous,  the  bark  has  an  intensely 
astringent,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  but  the  woody  centre  is  nearly 
tasteless. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  bark  of  rhatany  root  consists  of 
nearly  43  per  cent,  of  tannin,  a trace  of  gallic  acid,  56  per  cent,  of 
gum,  extractive,  and  colouring  matter,  and  a small  quantity  of  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  has  been  named  Krameric  acid.  It  yields  its 
active  principles  to  cold  water  and  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rhatany  root  is  a powerful  astringent 
and  tonic,  and  as  such  is  employed  with  much  benefit  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  of  dysentery,  in  passive  hemorrhages, 
in  menorrhagia,  and  in  atonic  mucous  discharges.  As  a topical 
astringent,  it  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  to  indolent 
ulcers  with  excessive  discharge,  and  as  a styptic  to  arrest  hemor- 
rhage, when  it  proceeds  from  very  small  vessels.  Rhatany  root 
finely  powdered  is  a constituent  of  most  tooth  powders,  it  reddens 
and  consolidates  the  gums,  and  whitens  the  teeth. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Extractum  Kramer  ice,  E.  (Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  extract 
of  liquorice.)  Dose,  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xl. 

Infusum  Kramerice , D.  L.  (“  Take  of  rhatany  root,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  nine  ounces;  digest  for  one  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight 
ounces,”  D.  “ Rhatany,  oj. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; macerate 
for  4 hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain,”  L.)  Dose,  foj.  to  f5ij. 
This  infusion  becomes  quite  turbid  on  cooling,  and  would  be  better 
made  with  cold  water  by  the  process  of  percolation. 

Tinctura  Kramerice , D.  (Take  of  rhatany  root,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, eight  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints:  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  strain,  express,  and  filter.)  Dose,  f3iss.  to  f'3ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 
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MATICO,  D.  Matico  ; the  leaves  of  Artanthe  elongata.  This  sub- 
stance was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Jeffreys  of  Liverpool.  It  is  stated  by  the  Dublin  College,  on 
the  authority  of  Miquel,  to  be  the  leaves  of  Artanthe  elongata  ( Piper 
angustifolium,  Ruiz  and  Pavon),  a native  of  Peru,  belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Piperacece , and  to  the  Linnman  class  and  order  Dian- 
clria  Trigynia. 

PROPERTIES. — The  leaves  as  imported  are  attached  to  the  stem, 
and  the  flowering  spike  is  also  often  present.  They  have  an  aro- 
matic, scarcely  astringent  taste,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  sage.  They  yield  their  active  princi- 
ples to  water  and  to  alcohol.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr. 
Hodges,  Matico  consists  of  a bitter  principle  ( Maticine ),  and  an 
aromatic  volatile  oil,  soft  resin,  colouring  matter,  salts,  clilorophylle, 
gummy  matter,  and  lignin.  Two  kinds  of  the  herb  have  been  for- 
warded to  this  country,  the  one  green  and  the  other  yellow  ; the 
latter,  which  appears  to  have  been  gathered  when  the  plant  was 
riper,  is  much  the  more  active. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  substance  is  held  in  high  esteem 
as  a styptic  and  astringent  in  its  native  country,  and  the  trials  that 
have  been  made  with  it  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  England  by 
Dr.  Jeffreys,  prove  that  it  possesses  both  these  properties.  As  an 
astringent  it  has  been  employed  internally  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
other  vegetable  remedies  of  this  class,  over  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  possess  any  remarkable  advantages.  I have  found  the  tincture  very 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder  in  the  aged.  It  is, 
however,  chiefly  as  a styptic  in  external  cases  of  hemorrhage,  that 
it  has  been  lauded ; and  from  the  numerous  cases  that  have  been 
published  in  which  it  has  arrested  bleeding  from  small  blood-vessels, 
as  from  leech-bites,  after  the  ablation  of  noevi,  from  incisions,  &c. ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a styptic  of  much  power. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Infusum  Matico , D.  (Take  of  matico  leaves,  cut  small,  half  an 
ounce;  boiling  water,  half  a pint:  infuse  for  one  hour,  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces). 
Dose,  from  fSj.  to  fSij.  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Tinctura  Matico , D.  (Take  of  matico  leaves,  in  coarse  powder, 
eight  ounces ; proof  spirit,  two  pints : macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
strain,  express,  and  filter).  Dose,  f3j.  to  f’3 ij  • To  arrest  hemorrhage, 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  to  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; the  alkalies ; the  scsquisalts 
of  iron ; acetate  of  lead ; and  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  galls. 


MONESIA. Under  this  name,  an  astringent  extract  was  imported 

into  France  some  years  since  from  South  America;  it  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Chrysophyllum  glycyphlcsunx  (Casaietti),  a native 
of  Brazd,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Sapotacece.  I he  extiact  is 
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brought  over  in  large  cakes  which  are  purified  by  dissolving  them 
in  water,  filtering  and  evaporating;  the  purified  extract  is  in  small 
fragments  resembling  kino  in  appearance,  but  it  has  not  the  peculiar 
ruby  lustre  of  that  substance;  the  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  then 
astringent  and  somewhat  acrid,  and  the  odour  feebly  aromatic ; it 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  affording  a dull  brown,  somewhat  opaque 
solution ; is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  only  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether.  According  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Henry,  it 
consists  of  tannin,  red  colouring  matter,  glycirrhizine,  a peculiar 
acrid  principle  which  they  have  named  Monesine,  and  various  salts. 

Like  numerous  other  medicines  when  first  introduced,  Monesia  was 
extravagantly  lauded  as  a remedy  possessing  powerfully  astringent 
properties;  experience  has  however  proved  that  it  is  much  inferior 
to  either  kino  or  catechu,  and  it  probably  may  take  an  intermediate 
station  between  these  substances,  and  extract  of  rhatany.  It  has 
been  used  in  all  cases  where  astringents  are  admissible,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  but  the  disease  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  most  serviceable  is  chronic  diarrhoea. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  v.  to 
gr.  xv. 

Tinctura  Monesice , DONOVAN.  (Extract  of  monesia,  oj . ; proof 
spirit,  fsixss. ; water,  fsij.;  mix,  and  when  the  feces  have  subsided 
pour  off  the  tincture).  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij. 

Mistura  Monesice , (Extract  of  monesia,  9 i j . ; water,  f5 viiss. ; com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms,  f5ss. ; mix).  Dose,  f3ss.  to  foij.  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Mineral  acids;  salts  of  iron,  zinc  and  lead; 
opium ; and  sulphate  of  quina. 


Plumbi  ACETAS,  D.  L.  E.  Acetate  of  Lead;  Sugar  of  Lead. 

preparation.  An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Phar- 
macopoeias. Edinburgh. — “ Pyroligneous  acid  of  the  density  1034,  Oij. ; distilled 
water,  Oj . ; litharge,  o x i y . ; mix  the  acid  and  water,  add  the  litharge,  dissolve  it  with 
the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  filter,  and  concentrate  the  solution  sufficiently  for  crystallization 
on  cooling.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Usually  met  with  in  irregular  white 
masses  of  acicular  crystals ; having  an  acetous  odour,  and  a sweetish 
astringent  taste ; the  crystals  arc  right  rhomboid  prisms  with  dihe- 
dral summits;  density,  2-345. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Acetate  of  lead  consists  of  1 equivalent 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  1 of  acetic  acid,  and  3 of  water  (PbO, 
CW  + 3 HO).  It  effloresces  slowly  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
losing  part  of  its  acetic  acid  and  attracting  carbonic  acid,  thereby 
becoming  partially  insoluble.  By  heat,  the  salt  fuses  in  its  water  of 
crystallization  which  is  all  driven  off;  and  if  the  heat  be  increased, 
c ccomposition  takes  place.  It  is  soluble  in  once  and  a half  its  weight 
of  water  ah  60°,  in  less  of  boiling  water,  and  in  8 parts  of  alcohol, 
the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper. 
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ADULTERATIONS.— This  salt  is  usually  met  with  in  commerce  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  medical  use.  In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
the  following  tests  are  given,  by  which  a hundredth  part  of  impurity 
may  be  easily  detected.— “ Entirely  soluble  m distilled  water,  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid:  48  grains  thus  dissolved  are  not  .entirely 
precipitated  by  a solution  of  30  grains  of  phosphate  of.  soda. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Acetate  of  lead  taken  m large  closes 
acts  as  an  irritant,  causing  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
with  intense  pain  and  vomiting.  In  medicinal  doses  it  operates  as  a 
sedative-astringent,  and  as  such  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  where  the  indication  is  to  lower  the  circulation, 
and  at  the  same  time  check  excessive  discharges.  In  all  forms  o 
passive  hemorrhage  it  proves  singularly  serviceable  ; and  when  the 
bleeding  is  of  an  active  character  it  may  be  beneficially  employed  in 
coni  unction  with  antiphlogistic  treatment.  In  the  autumnal  cholera 
of  this  country,  acetate  of  lead,  combined  with  opium,  is  the  remedy 
on  which  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed;  and  this  combination  has 
also  proved  eminently  successful  m the  treatment  of  the  dianhcea 
stacre  of  Asiatic  cholera,  for  which  it  was  first  proposed  by  the  ate 
Dr°  Graves,  rarely  failing  to  check  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  when 
administered  sufficiently  early;  in  my  experience  however,  it  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed  in 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  it  also  proves  serviceable;  but  lor 
diminishing  expectoration,  and  checking  the  colliquative  sweating 
and  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  it  is  much  inferior  to  dilute  sulphuric  or 
acetic  acid.  Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the  active  principle 
gastric  mice,  on  which  account  its  use  should  not  be  too  long  con- 
tinued;3 and  for  the  same  reason  it  should  not  be  employed  as  an 
astringent  in  dyspeptic  disorders.  As  a topical  remedy,  a solution 
of  thfs  salt  is  employed  with  benefit  m most  forms  of  superficial, 
inflammation  of  a phlegmonous  character,  m ophthalmia,  : in  . 
rhoea  gleet  and  leueorrhoea,  and  m cutaneous  eruptions  attended 
with  surrounding  inflammation.  A collyrium  of  the  acetate  o eat 
ffiould  not  be  employed  in  any  form  of  ophthalmia  when  the  cornea 
is  ulcerated,  as  it  produces  an  indelible  white  stain  ^ ^h  ^co1 
imbedded  ii  the  substance  of  the  cornea;  an  c .bservatt on  & * , made 
by  Dr.  Jacob.  It  has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  to1  P 
der  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  in  granular  ophttadm  a. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.- Gr.  ij.  to  gr.  Vllj.  m e 
thrm  of  nill  every  second,  third  or  fourth  lioui.. 

Pilull  plumb‘d opiates,  E.  (Acetate  of  lead,  sue 
T,arf  conserve  of  red-roses,  about  one  part;  beat  them  into  a proper 

mass’  which  is  to  be  divided  into  four  grain  pills.— This  pill  may 

be  made  also  with  twice  the  quantity  of  opium).  This  forms  a 

most  useful  astringent  combination ; each  pill  contains  three  grains 

Taltate  oTleaS,  and  half  a grain  of  opium;  Dose,  two  or  three 

D'  K Cerafum  Plumbi  acetatf' 

(,«  Take  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  one  ounce ; ointment 
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of  white  wax,  one  pound ; melt  the  ointment  with  a gentle  heat ; 
then  add  the  acetate  of  lead  gradually,  and  stir  the  mixture  con- 
stantly until  it  concretes,”  D.  “ Acetate  of  lead,  powdered,  3v. ; 
white  wax  av. ; olive  oil,  Oj.;  dissolve  the  wax  in  foxviij.  of  the 
oil,  then  to  these  add  gradually  the  acetate  of  lead  rubbed  separately 
with  the  remainder  of  the  oil,  and  stir  with  a spatula  till  they 
unite,”  L.  “ Simple  ointment,  5xx. ; acetate  of  lead,  in  fine  powder, 
3 j . ; mix  them  thoroughly,”  E.).  A soothing  and  astringent  appli- 
cation to  irritable  ulcers,  or  excoriated  parts. 

INCOMPATIBLES: — Hard  water ; the  mineral  acids  and  their  salts ; 
citric,  tartaric,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  their  salts ; the  alkalies ; lime- 
water;  iodide  of  potassium;  tincture  of  galls;  opium;  albuminous 
liquids;  and  various  vegetable  infusions. 

When  an  overdose  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been  taken,  sulphate  or 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  the  best  antidotes; 
their  adtninisti-ation  should  be  succeeded  by  emetics,  and  afterwards 
by  active  purgatives,  and  opium. 


PLUMBI  CARBONAS,  D.  E.  Carbonate  of  Lead ; White  Lead; 
Cerusse. 


preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  generally 
prepared  by  exposing  bars  or  plates  of  lead  to  the  fumes  of  strong  acetic,  or  pyroligneous 
acid,  disengaged  from  the  iron  pots  in  which  it  is  contained,  by  placing  them  in  a 
mixture  of  dung  and  tanners’  refuse.  The  carbonate  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  lead, 
and  is  detached  by  rolling  the  plates  under  water.  On  the  continent  it  is  also  fre- 
quently prepared  by  transmitting  a current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a solution  of 
acetate  of  lead. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A heavy,  white,  obscurely  crystalline 
powder;  sometimes  met  with  in  greyish-white,  chalk-like  masses; 
inodorous,  and  tasteless. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  and  1 of  carbonic  acid,  (PbO,  CO2).  Exposed  to  heat 
it  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  yellow 
oxide  of  lead.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid 
with  effervescence. 


ADULTERATIONS.— Carbonate  of  lead  is  very  much  adulterated- 
the  impurities  generally  found  in  it  are  chalk,  sulphate  of  baryta’ 
and  sulphate  of  lead ; the  two  latter  may  be  detected  by  their  inso- 
lubility in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  chalk  may  be  dis- 
covered by  dissolving  the  suspected  specimen  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
throwing  down  the  lead  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrouen’ 
fiUenng,  and  adding  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  when,  if  any 
chalk  had  been  present,  a white  precipitate  (oxalate  bf  lime)  will 
be  produced.  ' 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Carbonate  of  lead  is  more  apt  to  pro- 
duce lead-colic  than  any  other  of  the  preparations  of  this  metal,  it  is 
consequently  never  used  internally.  Topically  it  acts  as  a sedative- 
astringent,  and  is  employed  in  the  form  of  ointment  to  promote  the 
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cicatrization  of  excoriated  parts  and  slight  ulcerations.  I have  found 
it  an  excellent  application  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  eczema,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  skin  attended  with  excessive  discharge  bpread 
on  leather,  it  is  said  to  prove  useful  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  pam 

in  local  neuralgia.  _ , _ , n i . n a 

Unquentwm  plumbi  carbonate , D.  E.  (“  Take  of  carbonate  of  lead, 

in  very  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; ointmentof  white  wax,  one  pound : 
melt  the  ointment  with  a gentle  heat,  then  add  the  carbonate  of  lead 
gradually,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it  concretes,  D. 
“ Simple  ointment,  5v. ; carbonate  of  lead,  oj . ; mix  thoroughly , E.). 


Plumbi  liquor  subacetatis,  D.  Plumbi  diacetatis  liquor,  L. 

PLUMBI  DIACETATIS  SOLUTIO,  E.  Solution  of  Subacetate  or  Diacetate 
of  Lead  ; Gowlard's  extract ; Extract  of  Saturn. 

preparation. — Dublin. — 11  Take  of  acetate  of  lead,  sis  ounces;  litharge,  m fine 
1 • fmir  mnipps  • distilled  water,  two  pints : dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the 
water0  and  when  the  solution  is  raised  to  its  boiling  temperature,  add  the  litharge  m 

l iv,;  ";v  • distilled  water,  Ovi.;  boil  them  for  half-an-hour,  frequently  stilling, 

up  Oiss.;  and  then  filter.  Preserve  the  solution  in  well  closed  bottles. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— This  solution ' is  transparent  and  colour- 
less it  has  a weak  acetous  odour,  and  a sweetish,  astringent  taste. 

^CHE&ncAT^OPERTIE^TlUsan^aqueous  solution  of  the  tribasic 
acetate  of  lead,  which  salt  may  he  obtained  in  a crystalline  form  by 
evaporation;  crystallized  subacetate  of  lead  vs  composed  of  1 eqw- 

^deposits  awhile  precipitate 

S^tm-'LcoXm  to  circumstances,  in  the  same  cases  as  a solu- 
W acetate  of  leal; 

Sss  to  BidtoS13xvj  of  cfstilled  or  eider-flower  water  I have  found 
ole  of  the  best  local  applications  in  the  inflammatory  stages  of 

eCpZmU  subacetatis  liquor  composite  D.  Liquor  Plumbi  *■«*»<• « 
Plumms  o i solution  of  subacetate  of  lead;  proof  spmt, 

di  V 7 fl„ldounces  distilled  water,  half  a gallon;  mix,  Alter, 
^sSve  “n  a siopped  bottle,”  D.-“  Solution  of  diaeetate 
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of  lead,  f3iss. ; distilled  water,  Oj. ; proof  spirit,  f3ij.;  mix,”  L.). 
This  solution  is  better  prepared  extemporaneously,  when  the  spirit 
may  be  omitted  if  thought  necessary. 

_ Ceratum  Plurnbi  compositum,  L.  (Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead, 
fovj.;  wax,  5viij. ; olive  oil,  Oj.;  camphor,  3j.;  mix  the  melted  wax 
with  f5xvj.  of  the  oil,  then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and,  when 
first  they  begin  to  thicken,  add  gradually  the  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead,  and  stir  them  constantly  with  a spatula  until  they  cool ; lastly, 
mix  with  them  the  camphor  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  oil). 
Gowlard's  cerate;  employed  a as  dressing  to  diminish  pain  and  irrita- 
tion. This  is  a most  excellent  application  in  the  inflammatory  stages 
of  many  skin  diseases. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  for  acetate  of  lead;  solution  of  gum; 
organic  matter ; and  soap  liniment. 


PLUMBI  OXIDUM,  L.  LlTHARGYRUM,  D.  E.  Fused  {partially 
fused , D.  L.),  protoxide  of  lead  ; Litharge.  Though  much  employed 
in  pharmacy  and  the  arts,  litharge  is  only  used  in  medicine  as  a 
desiccative  and  astringent  powder,  to  sprinkle  over  excoriated  parts 
and  superficial  ulcerations.  The  following  characteristics  and  tests 
for  its  purity  are  given  by  the  London  College: — “Entirely,  or 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid ; this  solution  is  blackened 
hydros ulphuric  acid.  Potash  gives  a white  precipitate  with  it, 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  Sulphate  of  soda  throws 
down  135  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead  from  100  grains  of  the  oxide 
lssolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid.”  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
following  ointments : — 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri,  D.  E.  Emplastrum  Plumbi , L.  (“  Li- 
tharge is  a very  fine  powder,  ftv. ; olive  oil,  cong.  j.;  water,  On.; 
boil  all  the  ingredients  together  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring  constantly, 
until  the  oil  and  litharge  acquire  such  consistence  that  they  will  soli- 
dity on  cooling.  Towards  the  close  of  the  process,  a little  boilino- 
water  should  be  added  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  dis- 
appeared, D.  “ Oxide  of  lead,  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  ftm.  • 
olive  oil,  cong.  j.;  water,  Oij . ; boil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  con- 
stantly stirring,  until  the  oil  and  the  oxide  unite  to  the  consistence  of  a 
melted  plaster.  It  will  be  necessary  to  add  a little  boiling  water,  if 
all  that  which  had  been  used  at  first  is  boiled  away  before  the  opcra- 
tionis  compieted,  L.  “Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  5v. ; olive 
oil,  f.xij ■ ; water,  fSnj. ; mix  them;  boil  and  stir  constantly,  till 
the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  replacing  the  water  if  it  evaporate  too 
Ur,  L.).  Diachylon  plaster.  It  is  used  for  retaining  the  ed^es  of 
fresh  wounds  m contact,  and  as  the  basis  of  many  other  piaster. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  compositum , L.  (Lead  plaster,  lbiij.;  olive 
oil,  foxvnj.;  prepared  chalk,  3vj. ; dilute  acetic  acid,  fSvj. ; melt 

alhrw  I0*  G 16  °i  Wlth  a Slrv  fire;  then  add  first  the  chalk  and 

u,  rdS!  he-  aC1r’  COTt,antly  stm'ing  till  they  cool).  Generally 
used  as  a dressing  for  indolent  ulcers. 
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Emvlastrum  Resina , D.  L.  Emplastrum  Resmosum , E.  (“  Take 
of  resin,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; castile  soap,  m powder,  two  ounces ; 
litharge  plaster,  two  pounds:  to  the  litharge  plaster  previously 
melted  over  a gentle  (ire,  add  the  resin  and  soap,  and  mix  them 
intimately,”  D.  “Resin,  Ibss. ; lead  plaster,  ftmj.  Add  the  resin 
previously  melted,  to  the  litharge  plaster  melted  over  a slow  hie,  and 
mix,”  L.  “Litharge  plaster,  3v.;  resin,  3j.;  melt  them  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  stir  well  till  the  mixture  concretes  on  cooling,  R.) 
The  London  and  Edinburgh  preparations  constitute  the  adhesive  or 
sticking-plaster  of  the  shops,  commonly  used  for  retaining  the* edges 
of  wounds  in  contact,  and  for  strapping  ulcers.  That  of  Dublin 
is  a substitute  for  the  Emplastrum  saponis  compositum  vel  adlicerens 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1826,  and  which  is  usually  employed  spread 
on  linen  as  an  application  to  prevent  bed-sores.  . 

Emplastrum  Saponis , D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  castile  soap,  m powder 
four-  ounces;  litharge  plaster,  two  pounds  and  a half:  to > the  plaster 
previously  melted  over  a gentle  bre,  add  the  soap  and  heat  them 
together,  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  D.  SoaP’  sl  ce^ 
Ibss.;  lead  plaster,  Ibiij.;  resin,  Sj.:  to  the  plaster  melted  over  a low 
fire,  add  the  soap  and  resin  previously  melted  ; then  evapow te  all 
a proper  consistence,  stirring  constantly,  L Litharge  p aste 
siv.;  gum  plaster,  Sij. ; castile  soap-shavings,  oj.  . melt  the  platers 
together  with  a gentle  heat,  add  the  soap  and  boil  for  a httle E > 
This  plaster  when  kept  is  apt  to  crumble  to  P°^der,  to  obvmte 
which  the  London  College  has  added  the  resin,  and  the  Edinburgh 
College  the  gum-plaster.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  give  mechanical 

mTe?atum  Saponis  compositum,  L 

of  lead,  powdered,  5xv.;  olive  oil,  Oj. , vinegar,  co o J • • 

vinegar  with  the  oxide  of  lead  over  a slow  hre,  eo^ntty  stimng 
them  till  they  unite;  then  add  the  soap,  v 3,1"  with These 

manner,  until  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated;  lastly,  mi 

the  wax  previously  dissolved  in  the  oil).  A cool  g . 
dressing. 


Quercus,  L.  Quercds  CORTEX,  Jo?nou^tTnLgTo 
cus  pedunculata  (Willdenow) . n ig  ’ ® the  Linnsean 

tural  family  Cupuliferae  ( Corylacea , Lindleyfi  ana 

class  and  order  Moncecia  P olyandna. 

botanical  characters. -A  ^S^greenish  tinged  ^th  bmwnfrrS(acorns), 

by  L cupale- 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIED— is  ^ piece3  ^vanotwjength^ 

bri«'*  -d broak  with  a short 

fracture. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
tannin,  with  some  gallic  acid,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  pectin,  and 
salts.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  both  water  and  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Oak-bark  is  an  excellent  astringent; 
and  may  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dy- 
sentery, in  alvine  hemorrhages,  and  to  check  atonic  mucous  dis- 
charges. As  a topical  remedy,  it  is  used  with  benefit  in  the  form  of 
decoction:  as  a gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils;  as  an 
injection  in  fluor  albus,  and  in  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  rectum ; and 
as  a local  application  in  reducible  hernia  to  render  the  sac  more 
tense. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  a bad  form, 
3ss.  to  3j. 

Decoctum  Quercus,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Oak-bark,  bruised,  5iss. ; water 
Oiss. ; boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain,”  D.  “Oak- 
bark,  bruised,  3x. ; distilled  water,  Oij.;  boil  down  to  a pint  and 
strain,”  L.  E).  Dose,  fsj.  to  fsiv.  A convenient  strength  for  a 
gargle,  injection,  or  lotion. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


Rosa  gallica,  D.  L.  E.  French  rose;  Red-rose;  Petals  ( the 
unexpanded  petals,  both  fresh  and  dried,  L.)  of  Rosa  gallica. — A 
native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  now  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  our  gardens.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Rosacece, 
and  to  the  Linnajan  class  and  order  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

botanical  chabacters. — An  undershrub,  very  variable  in  size  and  character, 
owing  to  cultivation  ; the  flowers  are  of  a fine  purplisb-red  colour,  spreading. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  dried  petals  have  a velvety  appear- 
ance, an  agreeable  roseate  odour  which  is  developed  during  desicca- 
tion, and  a somewhat  aromatic,  bitter,  astringent  taste.  They  should 
be  gathered  before  the  flowers  expand,  the  white  claw  cut  off1,  and 
then  dried  quickly  with  a stove  heat. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Red-rose  petals  contain  volatile  oil,  tan- 
nin, gallic  acid,  colouring  matter,  albumen,  fatty  matter,  and  some 
salts.  They  yield  their  properties  to  boiling  water,  affording  a 
reddish-yellow  solution,  which  is  changed  to  bright  red  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

TIIERAPEU  TICAL  EIFECTS. — The  petals  of  the  red-rose  are  very 
mildly  astringent,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  medicine  on  account 
ol  their  colour  and  odour,  the  officinal  preparations  forming  agree- 
able vehicles  lor  the  administration  of  more  active  medicines. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.- — Infusum  Rosce,  E.  In - 
fusum  Rosce  acidum,  D.  Infusum  Rosce  compositum,  L.  (“  Take  of 
petals  of  the  Gallic  rose,  dried,  two  drachms ; dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
one  fluid  drachm  ; boiling  water,  half  a pint:  infuse  the  petals  for  one 
hour  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  strain,  and  add  the  acid. 
The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,”  D.  “ Red-rose 
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petals,  dried,  3iij- ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  f5iss.;  sugar,  3^.;  boiling 
distilled  water,  Oj.;  pour  the  water  on  the  rose  petals  shred  in 
pieces  and  put  in  a glass  vessel;  then  mix  in  the  acid.  Macerate  tor 
two  hours,  and  strain  the  liquor,  lastly  add  the  sugar  to  it,  L.  1 he 
Edinburqh  College  employs  the  same  proportions  as  the  Eondon ; 
The  petals  are  to  be  infused  in  the  water  in  a covered  vessel  ol  glass 
or  porcelain,  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  an  hour;  the  acid  added,  re 
liquor  strained  through  linen  or  calico,  and  the  sugar  dissolved  in 
it{  An  agreeable  refrigerant  and  mild  astringent;  Dose,  loss,  to 
Hii.  It  forms  one  of  the  best  vehicles  for  the  administration  of  the 
neutral  purgative  salts.  The  preparation  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia contains  more  than  double  the  amount  of  acid  to  that  of  the 
former  edition,  and  is  also  stronger  than  the  infusions  of  the  ot 

^Tonfectio  %sce,  D.  L.  Conserve,  Rosen,  E.  (“  Take  of  dried 
petals  of  the  Gallic  rose,  one  ounce;  rose-water,  two  fluid  ounces; 
refined  sugar,  eight  ounces:  macerate  the  petals  m the  rose-wate 
for  two  hours,  add  the  sugar  gradually,  and  beat  them  into  a uniform 
mass  Or, — Take  of  fresh  petals  of  the  Gallic  rose,  three  ounces; 

refined  sugar,  eight  ounces:  rub  the  petals  m a mortar,  tKena^ 
sugar  gradually f and  beat  them  together  till  they  are  ^tely 
rnixedf’ D.  “ Red-rose  petals,  fresh,  sugar  fbiij.;  bruise  the 

petaS  in  a stone  mortar,  L the  sugar  being  added  pound  them 
Lain  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  L.  Beat  the  petals 
o?  Rosa  gallu/to  a pulp,  gradually  adding  twice  their  weight  of 
sucrar  ” E.).  A very  weak  astringent;  Dose,  Sj-  to  5iJ.  It  is  p 
cipally  used  as  a basis  for  pills,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  best 
material  that  can  be  used,  as  it  neither  hardens :™rl becomes ca^dmd 
by  keeping.  It  should  not  be  employed  for  pills  containing  a ses 
quisalt  of  fron,  in  consequence  of  the  tannin  it  contains 
1 Mel  Rosa;  L E.  (“  Dried  red-rose  petals,  oiv. , boding  clistiue 
J2S  honey,  Ibv. ; macerate  the  petaKpre™usty^ed, 
in  fSxvj.  of  the  water  for  two  hours,  then  axpcag  y 

hand,  and  strain;  macerate  what  remains  again  for  a ^ort  tu^m 

the  rest  of  the  water,  and  pour  off  the  liquor;  add  to  ttas  one  ha 
of  the  former  infusion,  setting  aside  the  other  half  11 en  add  the 
mixed  liquors  to  the  honey  and  evaporate  in  a «»‘o.-b“th, ' t 
the  addition  of  the  infusion  that  was  set  mde,  it mvdH be  rf  a goper 

consistence,"  L ••  Ked-rose  I***1 

smiet^'e'^let  tlmlmpuritles  subside ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  mix 
Sn  '.he  honey,  ’and 

syrup,  removing  the  scum,  E;)-  V-  y eraPloyeu 

to  astringent .gargles ; Doe^  Sij.  of  teis  of  dle  Gallic  rose, 

1 • nComl?  bSg  4istillh  water,  one  pint;  relined  sugar, 
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subsides ; then,  having  decanted  the  supernatant  liquor,  add  to  it 
twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a steam  or 
water  heat,”  D.  “Dried  red-rose  petals,  Sij.;  pure  sugar,  3xx. ; 
boiling  water,  Oj . ; infuse  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,” 
E.).  Chiefly  used  lor  flavouring  and  imparting  its  fine  red  colour  to 
mixtures,  &c. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


Sod/E  BIBORAS;  Borax,  D.  L.  E. — Biborate  of  Soda;  Borax. 

preparation.  An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica ; on  the  large  scale  it  is  prepared 
either  by  refining  crude  borax  of  commerce,  Tincal,  a natural  crystalline  formation,  met 
with  on  the  shores  of  some  lakes,  in  lliibet  and  Persia  ; or  by  saturating  native  boracic 
acid,  obtained  from  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  with  carbonate  of  soda. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Usually  met  with  in  large,  translucent, 
colourless  crystals  aggregated  together ; the  crystals  are  either  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  or  regular  octahedrons ; inodorous ; with  a somewhat 
styptic  alkaline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Crystallized  borax  consists  of  1 equiva- 
lent of  soda,  2 of  boracic  acid,  and  10  of  water,  (Na  0,  2 BO3  -f-  10 
HO) ; but  octohedral  borax  contains  only  5 equivalents  of  water. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces  slowly;  heated  it  melts  in  its  water 
of  crystallization,  which  if  the  heat  be  increased  is  driven  off,  and  a 
light  anhydrous. salt,  calcined  borax , left;  at  a still  higher  tempera- 
ture it  fuses  again,  and  as  it  cools  forms  a transparent  solid,  glass  of 
borax.  Borax  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  (5  of  boiling  water ; 
the  solution  is  alkaline,  changing  the  vegetable  blues  to  green,  in 
solution  this  salt  is  readily  recognized  by  adding  sulphuric  acid, 
which  piecipitates  boracic  acid  in  pearly  crystalline  scales. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Borax  is  employed  only  as  a topical 
astringent;  as  such  it  is  used  with  benefit  in  aphthous  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  in  excessive  mercurial  salivation,  and  in  some 
forms  of  chronic  skin  disease.  (See  Diuretics). 


DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — For  a lotion  or  a-arffle 
gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xxx.  may  be  dissolved  in  fSj.  of  water;  or  Si.  of  the 
following  preparation  in  l'5v.  of  water. 

Mel  Boracis,  D.  L.  E.  (“Borax,  in  fine  powder,  3j.;  clarified 
honey  by  weight,  Sj  ; mix,”  D.  “Borax,  powdered,  3j. ; honey, 

ulceratfons ^ °est  *orm  i°r  applying  borax  to  aphthous 

INCOMPATIBLES.  The  mineral  acids,  and  most  of  their  salts. 


TORMENTILLA,  L.  E.  Torment.il;  Root  of  Potei\tilla  tormentilla. 
Indigenous;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Rosacece,  and  to  the 
Linmean  class  and  order  Icosanclria  Polygynia. 
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Tormentil-root  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  conse- 
quently is  an  astringent  of  some  power ; it  may  be  used  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  other  vegetable  astringents.  At  present,  however, 
it  is  scarcely  ever  employed,  except  as  a domestic  remedy.^  The 
dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  3ss.  to  3j-,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  The  decoction  is  a better  mode  of  administering  it. 

Decoctum  Tormentillce , L.  (Tormentil,  bruised,  sijy,  distilled 
water,  Oiss.  Boil  down  to  Oj.  and  strain).  Dose,  fSj.  to_f5ij., 
two  or  three  times  a day.  It  is  also  an  excellent  astringent  lotion  or 

injection.  # 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


UVA  URSI,  D.  L.  E.  Bearberry;  Leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  uva- 
ursi.  * Indigenous ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Ericacece , and 
to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — A small,  trailing  shrub  ; Leaves,  obovate,  entire,  ever- 
green ; Flowers,  rose-coloured,  in  terminal  racemes  ; Berry,  globose,  scarlet,  4-5 
seeded.  . . 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  dried  leaves  are  dark-green,  shining, 
convex  above,  concave  and  reticulated  on  the  under  surface , trey 
have  a very  astringent,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  emit  a faint  odour 

in  the  process  of  pulverization.  . „ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— They  contain  36'4  per  cent,  of  tannin, 
with  some  gallic  acid,  resin,  extractive,  salts,  &c.  They  yield  their 
astringency  to  water,  and  to  alcohol.  A peculiar  bitter  principle 
has  been  recently  obtained  from  the  leaves  by  Kawalier,  which  has 
been  termed  Arbutin;  it  is  crystallizable  m long,  thin,  colourless 
prisms,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  water;  fuses  when  heated, 

and  solidifies  into  an  amorphous  mass.  . . 

ADULTERATIONS.— The  leaves  of  the  red  whortle-berry  ( Vaccimum 
vitis-idcea) , and  of  the  common  box  (Buxus  semper-vzrens)  are 
often  either  mixed  with,  or  substituted  for  uya-ursi;  the  former  are 
readily  distinguished  by  their  under  surface  being  dotted,  not  reticu- 
late ; and  the  latter,  by  their  want  of  astnngency. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— The  employment  of  uva-ursi  as  a 
tringent  is  now  altogether  restricted  to  chrome  diseases  of  the  unno 
genital  apparatus,  attended  with  mucous  discharge,  as  m the  ad 
vanced  stages  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  m gleet,  leucorrhcea,  &c. 
To  produce  any  beneficial  effects  its  use  must  be  persevered  in  for  a 
considerable  time.  I have  found  it  act  very  beneficially,  combined 
with  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  Dovers  powder,  in  albuminous 
nephritis,  when  there  is  excessive  secretion  of  urine. 

DOSE  AND  mode  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  In  powder,  gr.  XX.  to  3.1  • 

Extractum  Uvce  ursi,  L.  (Uva-ursi,  bruised  fbnss. ; boiling  dis- 
tilled  water  cong.  ii. ; macerate  for  24  hours;  then  boil  down  to  a 
gallon,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  yet  hot;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence).  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.  two  or  three  times  a 

day. 
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Decoctum  Uvce  ursi,  D.  L.  (“  Take  of  uva-ursi  leaves,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce;  water,  half  a pint:  boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,” 
D.  “ Uva  ursi,  5j.;  distilled  water,  Oiss. ; boil  down  to  Oj.  and 
strain,”  L.).  Dose,  foj.  to  foiij . 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


ZlNCI  ACETAS,  D.  Acetate  of  Zinc. 

preparation. — Take  of  acetate  of  lead,  one  pound  ; sheet  zinc,  four  ounces;  dis- 
tilled water,  two  pints  and  a half ; solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  a sufficient  quantity  ; 
dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  water,  and,  having  placed  the  solution  in  a cylindric 
jar,  immerse  in  it  the  zinc  rolled  into  a coil.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-hours  decant 
the  liquid,  and  having  reduced  it  by  evaporation  to  fifteen  ounces,  drop  into  it,  while 
boiling  hot,  the  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  until  a reddish  precipitate  ceases  to  form. 
It  is  now  to  be  cleared  by  passing  it  through  a filter,  then  acidulated  by  the  addition  of 
a few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  evaporated  down  to  ten  fluid  ounces,  when,  upon  cool- 
ing, crystals  will  form.  These,  and  any  additional  crystals  obtained  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  mother  liquor,  should  be  dried  on  blotting-paper  placed  on  a porous  brick, 
and  then  preserved  in  a well-stopped  bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  occurs  in  small  white,  rhomboid- 
al  plates,  with  a pearly  lustre ; inodorous ; having  a bitter,  styptic 
taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  1 of  acetic  acid,  and  3 of  water,  (Zn  0,  C4H303  -f-  3 HO). 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces  slowly.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — I regard  acetate  of  zinc  as  one  of  our 
best  local  astringents;  it  is  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  skin 
diseases  attended  with  much  discharge  whether  serous  or  purulent, 
such  as  eczema,  lupus,  and  impetigo,  as  soon  as  the  acute  inflamma- 
tory action  which  attends  their  first  stages  has  been  subdued.  I 
have  also  found  it  a most  excellent  remedy  applied  in  the  crystal- 
line state  (as  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  used,)  once  or  twice  daily  to 
lupoid  ulceration,  more  especially  when  it  is  of  the  serpiginous  cha- 
racter and  is  located  on  the  scalp.  Dissolved  in  spirit  or  in  water, 
this  salt  is  used  as  a topical  astringent  in  ophthalmia,  and  in  chronic 
mucous  discharges.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  or 
if  not  used  then,  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsi- 
ded, it  forms  an  excellent  injection  in  gonorrhoea  It  has  been  but 
little  employed  internally,  but  may  be  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
sulphate. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally,  gr.  j.  to 
gr.  iij.  made  into  pdl  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  dissolved  in  some 
aqueous  vehicle.  lor  a lotion  or  injection,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  may  be 
dissolved  in  1 5j . of  distilled  water,  and  for  an  ointment,  from  four  to 
ten  grains  reduced  to  fine  powder  may  be  rubbed  up  with  an  ounce 
of  wax  cerate  or  of  cold  cream. 

Tinctura  Zinci  acetatis.  (Sulphate  of  zinc;  and  acetate  of  potash, 
of  each,  1 part;  rub  together  and  add  16  parts  of  rectified  spirit; 
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macerate  for  a week,  frequently  agitating,  and  filter  through  paper). 
One  drachm  contains  a quantity  ol  the  salt  nearly  equal  to  four 
grains  of  the  crystallized  acetate  ; largely  diluted  with  water  it 
forms  an  excellent  cooling,  astringent  lotion.  1 his  preparation  nas 
been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  stronger  acids ; the  alkalies  and  their  car- 
bonates ; and  lime  water. 


ZlNCI  CARBONAS,  D.  CALAMINA  PRjEPARATA,  L.  E.  Carbonate 
of  zinc , D.  Native  carbonate  of  zinc , burned,  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder  and  elutriated,  L.  Prepared  Calamine,  E. 

Preparation. — Calamine,  one  of  the  most  common  ores  of  zinc,  is  an  article  of  the 
Materia  Mcdica  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Colleges  ; it  is  a very 
impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  previously  to  being  used  for  medical  pin-poses  is 
directed  to  be  burned  with  a red  heat,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder  in  the  same  manner 
as  prepared  chalk.  It  then  constitutes  the  officinal  prepared  calamine.  Dublin— 
“Take  of  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  pint;  crystallized  carbonate  ot  soda  ot 
commerce,  two  pounds  ; boiling  distilled  water,  six  pints : to  the  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolved  in  the  water,  add  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  successive  portions,  and 
boil  until  the  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a calico  filter,  and, 
having  poured  on  distilled  water  until  the  washings  cease  to  cause  turbidity  when 
dropped  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing  free  nitric  acid,  dry  the  product, 
first  on  blotting-paper  placed  on  a porous  brick,  and  finally  by  a steam  or  water  heat. 

PROPERTIES. — Calamine  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  flesh-coloured  powder,  when  pure,  almost  entirely  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid;  it  is  generally  a very  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  most  it 
not  all  of  the  carbonic  acid  having  been  driven  oft  by  the  roasting. 
What  is  sold  in  the  shops  for  calamine  very  frequently  does  not 
contain  a particle  of  zinc,  being  sulphate  of  baryta  coloured  with 

Armenian  bole.  . , , • • 1 

ADULTERATIONS. — These  are  very  numerous,  but  the  principal 

have  been  above  referred  to.  The  London  College  gives  the  io  - 
lowing  characteristics  and  tests  for  the  purity  ot  calamine : Al- 

most entirely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  giving  off  none  or 
very  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid.  The  precipitate  occasioned  in 
this7  solution  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  potash  is  re-dissolved 

when  an  excess  of  either  is  added.  _ , - , 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Calamine  is  used  in  powdei,  0 e 

form  of  ointment  as  a mild  desiccative  and  astringent  for  the  tieat- 
ment  of  intertrigo,  excoriations,  and  superficial  ulcerations  The 
formula  of  the  Dublin  College  affords  a very  pure  carbonate  of  zinc, 
an  excellent  astringent  application  in  the  form  of -ointment  in  many 
affections,  especially  in  the  chronic  stages  of  diseases  of  the  skin 
attended  with  much  discharge.  The  following  is  the  only  officinal 

^UngueZum  ctt^dZe,  E.  Cera  turn  Calamince,  L.  (“Prepared 
calamine,  and  wax,  of  each,  Bviiss.;  olive  oil  Oj  ; mix  the  oil  with 
the  melted  wax;  then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  when  his 
they  beo-in  to  thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and  stir  constantly,  till 
they  cool  ” L.  “ Calamine  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  prepared 
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chalk,  1 part;  simple  cerate,  5 parts;  mix  them  well  together,”  E.). 
This  preparation,  under  the  name  of  Turner's  cerate , is  in  very 
general  use,  as  a desiccative  and  healing  ointment. 


ZlNCI  OXYDUM,  D.  L.  E.  Oxide  of  Zinc  ; Flowers  of  Zinc. 

Preparation. — Dublin. — “Take  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  any  convenient  quantity  : 
place  it  in  a clay  crucible  furnished  with  a cover,  and  expose  it  to  a very  low  red  heat 
uutil  a portion  of  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  taken  from  its  ceutre,  ceases  to  effervesce 
on  being  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid.”  London. — “Sulphate  of  zinc,  Tbj.  ; 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  oviss. ; distilled  water,  coug.  iij. ; dissolve  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  separately,  in  Oxij.  of  the  distilled  water,  and 
strain  ; then  mix.  Wash  what  is  precipitated  frequently  with  water  ; and  lastly,  bum 
it  for  2 hours  in  a strong  fire.”  Edinburgh . — “ Sulphate  of  zinc,  5xij. ; carbonate  of 
ammonia,  ovj.  ; dissolve  each  in  Oij.  of  water ; mix  the  solutions ; collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a cloth  ; wash  it  thoroughly  ; squeeze  and  dry  it ; expose  it  for  2 hours  to 
a red  heat.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A yellowish- white,  earthy  powder;  in- 
odorous and  tasteless. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  zinc, 
and  1 of  oxygen,  (Zn  0).  When  heated  it  becomes  yellow,  but 
regains  its  whiteness  as  it  cools;  at  a white  heat  it  is  volatilized. 
Oxide  of  zinc  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  most  acids  dissolve  it  readily ; 
from  its  solution  in  any  of  the  acids,  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
as  a white  gelatinous  hydrate,  which  is  re-dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  alkali. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  this  preparation 
generally  contains  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  sometimes  also  lime 
and  iron.  The  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  will  detect 
these  impurities: — White;  tasteless;  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid ; this  solution  is  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  baryta,  but  gives  with 
ammonia  a white  precipitate  entirely  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
test. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  an  astringent,  oxide  of  zinc  is  only 
employed  externally  in  the  form  of  powder  or  ointment,  to  slight 
excoriations,  chapped  nipples,  intertrigo,  superficial  ulcerations, 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  ophthalmia  tarsi.  (See  also,  Tonics.') 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — TJnguentum  Zinci  oxydi , 
D.  Unguentum  Zinci , L.  E.  (Oxide  of  zinc,  3ij. ; ointment  of  white 
wax,  oxij.;  melt  the  ointment  with  a gentle  heat,  and  having  added 
the  oxide  of  zinc,  mix  them  intimately,  and  stir  constantly  until  the 
mixture  concretes,”  D.  “Oxide  of  zinc,  3j.;  lard,  ovj.;  mix,”  L. 
“Oxide  of  zinc,  3j.;  simple  liniment,  3vi.  ; mix  them  well  to- 
gether,” E.). 


ZlNCI  SULPHAS,  D.  L.  E.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  ; White  Vitriol. 

Preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  iu  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Dublin. — “ Take  of  zinc  laminated,  or  in  small  fragments,  four 
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ounces  ; oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  three  fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  one  quart ; nitric 
acid  of  commerce  ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  a fluid  drachm  ; prepared  chalk,  two 
drachms.  Place  the  zinc,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a pint  of  the  water,  in  a porcelain  capsule, 
and,  when  gas  ceases  to  be  developed,  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Pass  then  the  solution 
through  a calico  filter,  and,  having  added  to  it  the  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Let  the  dry  salt  be  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  let  the  solution,  when 
cold,  be  shaken  several  times,  for  six  hours,  in  a bottle  with  the  chalk,  and  then  cleared 
by  passing  it  through  a filter.  It  is  now,  after  having  been  acidulated  with  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  to  be  evaporated  till  a pellicle  begins  to  form  on  its  surface,  and  then 
set  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  should  be  dried  on  blotting-paper  without 
heat,  and  then  preserved  in  a bottle.  By  further  concentrating  the  solution  from  which 
the  crystals  have  separated,  an  additional  product  will  be  obtained.”  Edinburgh.— 

“ It  may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving  fragments  of  zinc  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
till  a neutral  liquid  be  obtained,  filtering  the  solution,  and  cmcentrating  sufficiently  for 
it  to  crystallize  on  cooling — or  by  repeatedly  dissolving  and  crystallizing  the  impure 
sulphate'  of  zinc  of  commerce,  until  the  product,  when  dissolved  in  water,  does  not  yield 
a black  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  in 
small  fragments  of  transparent  colourless  crystals,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is  the  right  rhombic  prism ; they  are  inodorous,  but  have 
a styptic,  metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  1 of  sulphuric  acid,  and  7 of  water,  (Zn  0,  SO3  -f-  7 IIO). 
It  effloresces  in  dry  warm  air;  heated  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, which,  if  the  temperature  be  increased,  is  all  driven  off, 
and  at  an  intense  heat  it  is  decomposed,  the  acid  being  expelled, 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  left.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  soluble  in  2^  parts 
of  temperate  water,  and  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water; 
it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  the  process  of  the  Dublin  College, 
for  preparing  this  salt,  the  nitric  acid  is  used  with  the  view  of  per- 
oxydizing  any  iron  that  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  zinc,  and  the 
chalk  is  afterwards  added,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  expess  of 
nitric  acid,  the  nitrate  of  lime  formed  remaining  in  solution  in  the 
mother  liquor. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  impurity  of  much  importance  met 
with  in  this  salt  is  oxide  of  iron ; it  may  be  readily  detected  by 
adding  ammonia  to  a solution  of  the  sulphate,  when  a white 
precipitate  will  be  produced  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  but  if  any 
iron  be  present,  it  will  not  be  completely  re-dissolved.  In  France 
an  adulteration  of  sulphate  of  zinc  with  sulphate,  of  soda  has  been 
recently  noticed.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  for 
the  purity  of  the  salt  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia:  Solu- 

ble in  water;  ammonia  throws  down  a white  precipitate  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  alkali ; the  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium 
and  acetate  of  lead  are  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid ; the  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  from  a solution  of  100 
grains  in  water,  yields  when  exposed  to  a sharp  heat  27-9  grains  of 
oxide  of  zinc. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses,  unless  discharged  by 
vomiting,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  an  irritant  poison.  In  small  closes  it 
acts  as  an  astringent,  and  is  beneficially  employed  as  such,  in  chronic 
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diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  in  excessive  secretion  from  the  bronchial 
tubes  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  in  fluor  albus,  and  in  gleet. 
As  a topical  remedy,  it  is  very  much  employed  in  solution:  as  a col- 
lyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  as  a lotion  in  old  ulcers  attended 
with  profuse  discharge,  and  as  an  injection  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  gonorrhoea,  in  gleet,  and  in  leuoorrhcea.  (See,  also,  Emetics  and 
Tonics). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  j.  to  gr.  v.  made  into 
pill  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  with  some  astringent  extract.  For 
external  use,  gr.  j.  to  5ss.,  according  to  circumstances,  may  be  dis- 
solved in  f3j.  of  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates ; lime  water ; ace- 
tate of  lead ; nitrate  of  silver ; astringent  vegetable  infusions  or  de- 
coctions, and  milk. 

In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  warm  demulcent  drinks,  as  infusion  of 
linseed,  decoction  of  barley,  &c.,  should  be  administered  to  promote 
its  evacuation  by  vomiting.  If  inflammatory  symptoms  occur  sub- 
sequently, they  are  to  be  combated  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic 
remedies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CATHARTICS. 

(Purgatives — E vacuants) . 

The  medicines  included  in  this  class  may  be  defined  to  be  agents 
which  quicken  or  increase  alvine  evacuations.  Cathartics  vary  much 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  produce  their  effects.  Some  act  merely 
by  exciting  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines  to  increased  peristal- 
tic motion,  and  thus  cause  their  contents  to  be  more  quickly  and 
more  completely  evacuated.  Some  stimulate  the  mucous  follicles 
and  exhalents,  so  that  a larger  quantity  of  fluids  than  usual  is  excreted 
from  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  the  fecal  evacua- 
tions are  rendered  more  liquid  and  more  copious.  In  many,  both 
these  properties  are  united ; and  some  extend  their  stimulus  to  the 
neighbouring  viscera  also,  and  hence  produce  an  increased  dischaige 
of  the  supplementary  intestinal  secretions,  as  the  bile  and  pancieatic 
juice.  Cathartics  differ  also  as  to  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  on 
which  they  act:  the  effects  of  some  being  confined  to  the  small,  and 
of  others  to  the  large  intestines ; while  many  of  them  appear  to  sti- 
mulate the  entire  tube.  They  differ,  moreover,  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  produce  their  effects,  and  hence  have  been  geneially 
divided  into  three  classes: — Laxatives.,  which  operate  so  mildly  as 
merely  to  produce  the  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  contents,  without 
causing  increased  secretion  or  stimulating  any  of  the  neighbouring 
viscera:  Purgatives , properly  so  called,  which,  besides  remarkably 
increasing  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  occasion  increased 
excretion  of  the  fluids  from  the  exhalent  vessels,  and^  from  the 
neighbouring  viscera,  and  also  extend  their  stimulant  eflects  to  the 
system  in  general : And  Drastic  or  Ilydragogue  cathartics,  which 
operate  in  the  same  manner  as  purgatives,  but  with  much  greater 
energy,  and  which,  if  given  in  an  overdose,  produce  inflammation  of 
• the  intestines,  characterised  by  constant  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
intense  pain.  Although,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  classifica- 
tion, I have  arranged  the  remedies  belonging  to  these  three  divi- 
sions under  the  one  head,  Cathartics;  in  prescribing  them,  due 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  distinctions  in  their  mode  of  operation, 
so  as  to  fulfil  the  indications  for  which  they  may  be  administered. 
These  distinctions  will  be  more  conveniently  considered,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  the  individual  remedies  of  this^class. 
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Cathartics  may  be  also  divided  into  two  classes,  depending  on  the 
manner  in  which  their  effects  are  produced,  that  is  to  say,  whether 
their  operation  is  caused  by  a direct  or  local  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  canal  in  the  same  manner  as  irritating  or 
indigestible  articles  of  food  occasion  diarrhoea ; or  indirectly  by  their 
being  first  taken  into  the  circulation,  as  is  known  to  occur  with 
regard  to  rhubarb  and  other  medicines  of  the  class,  which  purge  if 
injected  into  the  veins.  But  this  division,  however  scientific,  it  is 
apparent,  can  be  of  but  little  therapeutical  value.  Cathartic  medi- 
cines are  derived  from  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  divisions  of 
the  materia  medica.  The  vegetable  kingdom  yields  a very  large 
proportion  of  them,  the  cathartic  property  in  such  being  usually 
dependant  on  a resin,  an  oil,  or  some  acrid  principle  which  produces 
its  effects  either  directly  as  a local  irritant,  or  by  being  first  taken 
into  the  circulation ; their  action  too  varies,  that  of  some  being  very 
mildly  laxative,  of  others,  decidedly  purgative,  while  several  consti- 
tute the  most  powerful  hydragogues.  The  Cathartics  derived  from 
the  inorganic  kingdom  are  with  a single  exception — sulphur — ob- 
tained from  the  metals ; these  are  usually  described  in  two  classes, 
mercurials  and  salines.  The  former  are  characterised  by  the  property 
which  they  possess  of  augmenting  nearly  all  the  secretions,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  the  liver ; and  the  latter  by  their  operation  depending 
on  an  increased  discharge  of  serum,  the  evacuations  which  they  pro- 
duce being  consequently  termed  watery.  The  prescriber  should 
remember  that  the  effect  of  Cathartics  may  be  much  augmented,  or 
their  operation  modified,  by  their  judicious  combination,  or  by  the 
addition  of  medicines  possessing  other  properties,  as  for  example,  a 
stimulant  or  tonic;  indeed  I have  been  convinced  by  experience, 
that  tonics  are  not  ordered  in  combination  with  Cathartics  as  fre- 
quently as  they  ought  to  be ; they  not  only  augment  the  effect  of  the 
Cathartic,  thus  rendering  a smaller  dose  of  the  latter  necessary,  but 
they  give  tone  to  the  digestive  canal,  thereby  removing  a condition 
of  the  system  on  which  habitual  constipation  is  so  frequently  depen- 
dant. 


Aloe  HEPATICA,  D.  L.  Ai.OE  INDICA,  E.  Hepatic  Aloes;  Indian 
Aloes;  Extract  or  inspissated  juice,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  one  or 
more  undetermined  species  of  Alois , D. ; — Inspissated  juice  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  Aloe,'  L.  E. 

Aloe  SOCOTRINA,  L.  E.  Inspissated  juice  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  Alois,  L.  E. 

ALOE  BAItBADENSIS,  L.  E.  Barbadoes  aloes.  Inspissated  juice 
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of  the  cut  leaves  of  the  A loe  vulgaris,  L.  Extract  or  inspissated  juice 
of  one  or  more  undetermined  sp>ecies  of  Aloe,  E.  The  different  com- 
mercial varieties  of  Aloes  are  obtained  from  various  species  of  the 
genus  Aloe;  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Socotra,  Barbary,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; and  belong  to  the 
Natural  family  Liliacece , and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Ilexan- 
dria  Monogynia. 


botanical  CHARACTERS. — The  species  of  the  genus  Aloe,  from  which  the  drag  is 
obtained,  are  generally  characterized  by  having  woody  stems,  with  large,  fleshy,  ain- 
plexicaul  leaves,  glaucous,  flat  above  and  convex  below,  having  marginal  spines  or 
serratures  ; Flowers,  numerous,  in  spikes  or  racemes,  tubular,  coloured  ; stamens  ex- 

serted.  , . , 

preparation.— It  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  leaves  transversely  near  their  base, 
and  evaporating  the  juice,  which  flows  spontaneously  from  them,  either  in  the  sun.  or 
with  the  aid  of  heat;  sometimes  the  flow  of  juice  from  the  leaves  is  aided  by  plunging 
them  in  hot  water;  and  sometimes  by  pressure,  when  an  inferior  sort  of  aloes  is 
obtained ; a still  worse  description  is  procured  by  evaporating  a decoction  of  the 
leaves. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Obtained  in  these  different  ways,  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  aloes  differs  much  in  its  physical 
properties,  consequently  several  varieties  of  the  drug  are  met  with 
in  commerce.  In  addition  to  the  three  kinds  admitted  by  the  Col- 
leges, I shall  describe  a fourth,  Cape  aloes  : the  Dublin  College 
apparently  includes  the  two  first  varieties  under  the  term  Hepatic 
Aloes. — 1.  Socotrine  aloes  (Aloe  Socotrina ),  is  named  from  its  being 
procured  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  whence  it  is  imported  into  England 
either  by  way  of  Smyrna  or  Bombay ; it  is  in  masses  of  a golden-brown 
colour,  having  a smooth,  glassy  fracture,  and  a tianslucent  garnet- 
red  hue  at  the  edges;  the  odour  is  fragrant  and  aromatic,  much 
heightened  by  being  breathed  on,  and  the  taste  is  bitter;  it  yields 
a powder  of  a beautiful  golden-yellow  colour  which  is  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  proof-spirit.  The  following  are  the  characters  assigned 
to  Socotrine  aloes  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia “ Fragile,  bitter, 
of  a reddish-brown  colour,  with  an  aromatic  odour ; thin  laminae 
are  translucent  when  freshly  broken.”  The  Edinburgh  College 
states  that  it  is: — “ In  thin  pieces,  translucent  and  garnet-red,  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  spirit  of  the  strength  of  sherry.  eiy  laie. 
Socotrine  aloes  is  most  probably  procured  from  the '-  Aloe  socotrina, 
it  is  imported  in  skins  or  in  chests. — 2.  East  Indian  aloes  (A  toe 
lndica , E.),  is  usually  confounded,  at  least  in  Ireland,  with  the 
foregoing  variety.  It  occurs  in  large  opaque  masses,  of  a dark  liver- 
brown  colour,  with  a dull,  waxy,  fracture;  the  odour  is  somewhat 
similar  to,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  that  of  Socotrine  aloes,  and  the 
taste  equally  bitter;  it  yields  a dull  reddish-yellow  powder  a great 
part  of  which  is  insoluble  in  proof  spirit.  It  is  brought  to  England 
in  skins  and  chests  from  Bombay,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  originally 
obtained  from  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  probably  obtained 
from  a species  of  aloe  if  not  identical  with,  nearly  allied  to,  the 
Aloe  socotrina.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  variety  of  aloes  officinal 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of 
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hepatic  aloes ; the  characteristics  given  for  it  therein  are  as  follows : 
“ Opaque,  of  a liver  colour,  with  a bitter  taste  and  disagreeable 
odour.” — 3.  Barbadoes  aloes  (Aloe  Barbadensis,  L.  E.),  is  a product 
of  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  Islands,  whence  it  is  im- 
ported in  gourd-shells,  occasionally  in  boxes.  It  is  of  a dark  liver- 
brown,  sometimes  almost  black  colour;  the  fracture  is  dull  and 
opaque,  the  odour  strong  and  disagreeable,  resembling  that  of  the 
human  axilla,  and  the  taste  very  bitter.  It  is  reduced  to  powder 
with  difficulty,  the  powder  being  of  a dull  dark-yellow  colour.  It 
is  described  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  being  “ dull  and 
opaque,  of  a liver  colour,  with  a bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  a very 
disagreeable  odour.”  This  variety  is  obtained  from  the  A loe  vulgaris , 
and  probably  from  some  allied  species. — 4.  Cape  aloes  (Aloe  Capen- 
sis ),  is  imported  in  skins  and  in  chests  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  is  very  common  in  English  commerce,  although  not  introduced 
into  any  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  of  a glossy  resinous  appear- 
ance, a dark  brown  colour,  with  a greenish  yellow  shade,  especially 
when  in  small  fragments,  a strong  disagreeable  odour  much  increased 
by  breathing  on  it,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste ; it  is  very  brittle,  and 
readily  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  of  a shining,  greenish-yellow 
colour.  It  is  procured  from  the  Aloe  spicata  and  several  other  allied 
species. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  most  important  constituent  of  aloes 
is  a bitter  extractive  matter  (Aloesin,  Pfaff,  Aloine,  Meisner,) 
amounting  in  the  finer  sorts  to  nearly  80,  in  the  inferior  to  about  50 
per  cent.;  it  is  probably  the  active  principle  of  the  drug.  Alo'ine 
was  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  Barbadoes  aloes  in  1851  by  the 
Messrs.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  employment  in  medicine  has 
been  proposed  by  these  chemists.  It  may  be  readily  procured  from 
Barbadoes  aloes  by  the  following  process: — The  aloes  previously 
dried  is  pounded  with  a quantity  of  sand  to  prevent  its  agglutinat- 
ing; the  mass  is  then  macerated  repeatedly  with  cold  water,  and 
the  liquor  thus  obtained  concentrated  in  vacuo  to  the  consistence  of 
a syrup.  This  is  left  at  rest  in.  a cool  place  for  2 or  3 days,  when  it 
deposits  a mass  of  small  granular  crystals  of  a brownish-yellow 
colour.  To  purify  these  crystals — which  constitute  the  aloine  in  an 
impure  state — they  must  be  first  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper  and  then  repeatedly  crystallized  out  of  hot  water 
until  they  have  only  a pale  sulphur-yellow  colour.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  heat  of  the  aqueous  solution  should  not  exceed  150°  F. 
as  at  212°  the  aloine  is  rapidly  oxidized  and  decomposed.  Aloine 
is  neutral,  has  a taste  at  first  sweetish  then  intensely  bitter,  and  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  is 
very  soluble  in  either  when  slightly  warmed.  Accotding  to  Dr. 
Stenhouse  its  composition  is  C34  II  l8014.  The  finer  sorts  of  aloes 
contain  also  resin  and  a peculiar  acid  (Aloetic  acid , Pereira);  in 
addition  to  these  substances,  the  inferior  sorts  contain  some  vegeta- 
ble albumen.  Aloes  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  as  the  water  cools  a dark  brown  substance,  insoluble  in  cold 
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water,  is  deposited ; it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  rectified  spirit, 
but  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  proof  spirit,  and  still  more  readily  in 
weaker  spirit ; heated,  it  fuses  imperfectly,  and  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued is  converted  into  a resinous-looking,  very  friable  mass. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  adulteration  of  aloes  is,  the.  mixing 
the  inferior  sorts  with,  or  substituting  them  for,  the  finer  kinds;  of 
this  we  can  j udge  by  the  physical  characters,  particularly  the  odour 
when  breathed  on,  or  by  the  solubility  in  weak  spirit. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  moderate  doses,  from  three  to  ten 
grains,  aloes  acts  as  a stimulating  cathartic,  influencing  especially  the 
large  intestines,  on  which  it  operates  rather  by  exciting  their  peri- 
staltic action,  than  causing  increased  secretion  from  their  mucous 
membrane.  It  produces  its  effects  more  slowly  than  most  other 
medicines  of  this  class,  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours  usually  elapsing 
before  it  operates.  The  specific  action  of  aloes  on  the  large  intes- 
tines contraindicates  its  employment  in  hemorrhoidal  affections,  in 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  prostate  gland  or 
the  urethra,  in  pregnancy  or  during  the  menstrual  discharge.  From 
its  mode  of  operation  it  is  also  evidently  not  adapted  for  cases  in 
which  we  wish  to  produce  increased  secretion  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  where  a speedy  operation  is  required.  The  employment  of 
aloes  as  a purgative,  is,  nevertheless,  very  general,  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  vegetable  cathartics  more  extensively  used,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  numerous  officinal  formulas  for  its  administration 
which  are  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  In  torpor  of  the 
intestines,  especially  when  accompanied  by  deficient  secretion  of 
bile,  it  is  the  most  useful  of  this  class  of  remedies  ; indeed  it 
appears  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  that  secretion,  and  is  therefore 
exhibited  with  the  most  beneficial  results  in  jaundice  when  unac- 
companied by  hepatic  inflammation,  mechanical  obstruction  of  the 
ducts,  &c.  In  habitual  costiveness  so  common  in  females,  aloes  is 
also  administered  with  much  benefit,  due  attention  being  paid  to 
the  circumstances  which  contraindicate  its  employment.  Christison 
states,  that  the  cathartic  property  of  aloes  is  much  increased  by  its 
combination  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  that  its  irritating  action  on 
the  rectum  is  counteracted  by  combining  it  with  extract  of  hyoscy- 
amus;  both  of  which  statements  my  experience  fully  confirms. 
Alo'ine  appears  to  have  a precisely  similar  action  to  aloes,  but  in  a 

very  concentrated  degree.  . T 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Aloe  hepatica , L).  E. 
Aloe  socotrina,  L.  E.  Aloe  indica , E.  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xv.  Aloe 
barbadensis , L.  E.  Gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  It  is  best  administered  in  the 
form  of  pill,  made  with  honey,  mucilage,  &c.  The  dose  of  Alo'ine 
is  from  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij.;  in  one  instance  in  which  four  grains  were 
given  a very  violent  action  on  the  bowels  was  caused. 

Extractum  Aloes  aijuosum,  D.  Extrcictum  Aloes , E.  ( Take  of 
hepatic  aloes,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces;  water,  two  pints.  Boil 
the  aloes  until  it  is  dissolved ; when  the  solution  is  cold  and  the 
dregs  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
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proper  consistence,"  D.  “ Socotrine  aloes,  powdered,  Sxv. ; boiling 
distilled  water,  cong.  j. ; macerate  lor  three  days  with  a gentle  heat; 
strain,  allow  the  feces  to  subside;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  eva- 
porate to  a proper  consistence,”  L.).  Extractum  Aloes  Barbadensis, 
L.  (Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Aloes).  Dose,  gr.  v. 
to  gr.  xv.  These  are  useless  preparations  when  we  can  obtain  good 
aloes. 

Pulvis  aloes  compositus , L.  (Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  oiss. ; 
guaiacum  resin,  oj.;  compound  cinnamon  powder,  3ss. ; rub  the 
aloes  and  guaiacum  separately  to  powder,  and  mix  in  the  cinnamon 
powdei).  A stimulating  cathartic  not  much  used.  Dose,  gr  x 
to  9j.  6 

I ilulce  Aloes,  E.  (Socotrine  aloes;  and  Castile  soap,  of  each, 
equal  parts ; conserve  of  red  roses,  a sufficiency ; beat  into  a proper 
pill  mass.  This  pill  may  also  be  correctly  made  with  the  finer  quali- 
ties ol  East  Indian  aloes,  as  the  Socotrine  variety  is  very  scarce ; and 
P*fer’  not  without  reason,  the  stronger  Barbadoes  aloes). 
1 ilu/a  Aloes  cum  Sapone,  L.  (Extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  pow- 
deied;  soft  soap;  extract  of  liquorice,  of  each,  equal  parts;  treacle, 
a sufficiency ; pound  the  extract  of  aloes  with  the  soap,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients  and  beat  all  together  into  a mass).  An 
excellent  formula,  the  soap  aiding  the  action  of  the  aloes  and  ren- 
denng  its  operation  more  certain.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pilula  Aloes  composita,  D.  L.  (“  Take  of  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder, 
two  ounces;  extract  of  gentian,  one  ounce;  oil  of  caraway,  one  fluid 
drachm ; treacle,  by  weight,  one  ounce.  Beat  them  together  until 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,”  D.  “ Socotrine  aloes,  powdered, 
<;-xtract  of  gentian,  5ss. ; oil  of  caraway,  min.  xl. ; treacle,  a 
sufficiency ; beat  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated into  a mass  fit  for  making  pills,”  L.).  An  excellent  habitual 
purgative.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pilula  Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  hepatic  aloes,  in 

powder  two  ounces;  myrrh,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  dried  saffron, 

m powder,  half  an  ounce ; treacle,  by  weight . two  ounces  and  a-half. 

liiturate  the  aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron  together,  and  sift  them ; then 

add  the  treacle,  and  beat  all  the  ingredients  into  a uniform  mass,” 

yj.  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  powdered,  3ss. ; saffron;  myrrh, 

powdered;  soft  soap,  of  each,  3ij. ; treacle,  a sufficiency;  beat 

together  into  a mass,  L.  “ Socotrine  or  East  Indian  aloes,  4 parts ; 

S°.n’  1 Part;  nD1Th;  2 parts;  conserve  of  red  roses,  a sufficiency; 

catwL"  PTr  maSS’  K)-  Pills'  An  excellent  stimulating 

cathartic  and  emmenagogue.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

assafoffik^l  r ATfQltid^  E'  (Socotrine  or  East  Indian  aloes; 
sTffidencv-  WCf  6 S°ap’  6qUal  Parts;  conserve  of  red  roses,  a 
Dose,  gr.  x’.  to  gr.  xv  P1°Pei'  Catllartlc  and  antispasmodic. 

E‘  ,(SulPhate  of  “’on,  3 parts;  Barbadoes 

Parts’  f P°W^r’ , 6 Parts;  conserve  °P  red  roses,  8 

pa  ts,  pulverise  the  aloes  and  sulphate  of  iron  separately,  and  beat 
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into  a proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  five  grain  pills). 
Tonic  and  cathartic,  well  adapted  for  chlorosis.  Dose,  one  to  three 

daily.  ? 

Pilules  ante  cibum , Paris  Codex.  (Aloes,  6 parts;  extract  ot 
cinchona,  3 parts ; canella,  1.  part ; syrup  of  wormwood,  a sufficiency ; 
divide  into  four  grain  pills).  One  or  two  before  dinner. 

Deeoctum  Aloes  compositum,  D.  L.  Decoctum  Aloes,  ( lake 
of  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one  drachm  and  a-liall;  myrrh,  in 
powder;  saffron,  chopped  fine,  of  each,  one  drachm ; pure  carbonate 
of  potash,  two  scruples;  extract  of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce;  water, 
fourteen  ounces;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient.  Rub  the  aloes,  myrrh,  and  carbonate  of  potash  together, 
then  add  the  saffron  and  extract  of  liquorice,  and  boil  lor  ten  minutes, 
in  a covered  vessel;  cool,  strain  through  flannel,  and  add  ol  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms  as  much  as  will  make  sixteen  fluid 
ounces,”  D.  “ Extract  of  liquorice,  3 vij . ; carbonate  of  potash,  3j  j 
extract  of  aloes;  myrrh,  powdered;  saffron,  of  each,  3iss. ; distilled 
water,  Oiss.  ; compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  fSviiss. ; boil  to- 
gether the  liquorice,  carbonate,  aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron i in  the 
water  down  to  a pint  and  strain ; then  add  the  tincture,  L.  ‘Extract 
of  liquorice,  Bss. ; carbonate  of  potash,  9ij.;  Socotrme  or  hepatic 
aloes,  bruised;  myrrh,  bruised;  and  saffron  ol  each,  3j. ; water; 
boil  together  down  to  fBxij.;  filter,  and  add  of  the  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms,  fBiv,”  E.).  A mild  cathartic  with  tonic  properties : 
acids,  acidulous  and  most  metallic  salts  are  incompatible  m prescrip- 

tion  with  it.  Dose,  f5ss.  to  iBij.  . . , 

Vinum  Aloes , L.  E.  (“Socotrme  or  hepatic  aloes,  rubbed  to 
powder,  Bij.  ; canella  bark,  powdered,  3iv.  ; sherry  wine,  Uij.; 
macerate  for  seven  days  and  strain,”  L.  “ Socotrme  or  East  Indian 
aloes,  Biss,  cardamom  seeds,  ground;  and  ginger  in  coarse  powde  , 
of  each,  3iss. ; sherry,  Oij.;  digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  throng 
linen  or  calico,”  E.).  A warm  purgative.  Dose,  loss,  to  toj. 

Tinctura  Aloes,  L.  E.  (“Socotrme  or  hepatic  aloes,  in  coar 
powder,  Bj.;  extract  of  liquorice,  Biij.;  distilled  water,  Oiss.  ? recti- 
fied spirit?  Oss. ; macerate  the  aloes  m the  spirit  mixed  with  t o 
water  for  7 days ; then  add  the  extract,  and  as  soon  as  it  dis 

solved,  strain,”  L “Socotrme  or  East  Indian  aloes,  tncoarj  powde  , 
■Z\  . pv tract  of  liquorice, ' Bill. ; rectified  spirit,  loxij. , water,  _ uj. 
aid  fBviij  ; mix  aid  digest  for  seven  days  with  occasional  agitation ; 
filter  theJclear  liquor  separated  from  the  sediment  This  tincture 
cannot  without  difficulty  and  delay  be  prepared  by  percolation, 
E.).  Cathartic  and  tonic.  Dose,  mm.  xxx.  to  joss. 

Tinctura  Aloes  composita,  L.  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrlue , • 
(♦«  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  coarsely  powdered,  oiv. ; saffron,  oij. , 
tincture  of  myrrh,  Oij.;  macerate  for  seven  days  and  strain,  L 
“ Socotrine  or  East  Indian  aloes,  in  coarse  powder,  5iv  ; tincture  of 
myrrh,  Oij.;  saffron,  Bij.;  macerate  for  seven  days  and 
tincture  cannot  well  be  prepared  by  percolation,  E.).  Stomachic 
and  cathartic.  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f3ij. 
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Enema  Aloes , L.  (Aloes,  3ij.;  carbonate  of  potash,  gr.  xv. ; de- 
coction of  barley,  Oss. ; mix  and  rub  them  together).  A useful 
stimulating  cathartic  in  the  constipation  of  amenorrhoea;  also  em- 
ployed for  dislodging  ascarides  from  the  rectum. 


CALOMELAS,  D.  E.  vel  Calomelas  SUBLIMATUM,  D.  Hydrar- 
GYRI  CHLORIDUM,  L.  Calomel ; Sublimed  Calomel ; Chloride  of 
Mercury.  Subchloride  of  Mercury,  Graham). 

preparation.  Calomelas  sublimatum,  D.  “ Take  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  ten 
pounds  ; mercury  of  commerce,  seven  pounds  ; dried  chloride  cf  sodium,  five  pounds. 
Incorporate  as  completely  as  possible  the  sulphate  and  the  metallic  mercury  by  pro- 
longed trituration,  and,  having  then  added  the  chloride  of  sodium  previously  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  nib  all  well  together  until  a perfectly  equable  mixture  is  obtained.  Heat 
this,  through  the  medium  of  sand,  in  a shallow  iron  pot  with  a flat  bottom,  lined  with 
clay,  and  covered  with  a lid  of  cast  iron,  until  the  sublimate  which  attaches  itself  to  a 
circular  plug  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  (which  admits  of  being  removed  and  cleaned  from 
time  to  time,)  neither  exhibits  minute  globules  of  mercury,  nor  is  rendered  yellow  by 
being  touched  with  a solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  whole  being  now  permitted  to 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  contents  of  the  pot  are  to  be  transferred  to 
a small  hot-hearth  or  oven,  whose  door  is  made  tight  by  a clay  lute,  and  a regulated 
heat  is  to  be  applied  so  as  to  cause  the  vaporised  calomel  to  pass  into  an  adjacent 
chamber  of  considerable  size,  on  the  floor  of  which  it  will  accumulate  in  the  form  of 
a fine  white  powder.”— Hydrargyri  chloridum,  L.  “Mercury,-  Ibiv.  ; sulphuric 
acid,  foxxiss. ; chloride  of  sodium,  ibiss. ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency.  Boil  fbij  of 
the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a proper  vessel,  until  a bipersulphate  of  mercury 
remains  dry  ; rub  this  when  it  is  cold  with  Ibij.  of  mercury  in  an  earthen  mortar  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  mixed.  Afterwards  add  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  rub  ’them 
together  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible  ; then  sublime.  Rub  the  sublimate  to  very 
fine  powder,  and  wash  it  carefully  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  Calo- 
“ Merci'ry,  Iviij. ; sulphuric  acid,  fsij.  f3iij.  ; nitric  acid,  fgss. ; muriate 
of  soda,  o uj . , mix  the  acids,  add  to  them  5iv.  of  the  mercury,  and  dissolve  it  with  the 
aid  of  a moderate  heat ; raise  the  heat  so  as  to  obtain  a dry  salt.  Triturate  this  with 
the  muriate  of  soda  and  the  rest  of  the  mercury,  till  the  globules  entirely  disappear: 
icat  the  mixture  by  means  of  a sand-bath  in  a proper  subliming  apparatus.  Reduce 
the  sublimate  to  fine  powder;  wash  the  powder  with  boiling  distilled  water  until  the 
water  ceases  to  precipitate  with  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash ; and  then  dry  it. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Calomel  as  obtained  by  sublimation,  is 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a semitransparent,  white,  crystalline  cake 
the  crystals  being  four-sided  prisms;  as  usually  met  with,  however’ 
it  is  a heavy,  snow-white,  soft  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  7-14  (Boullay). 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Calomel  is  a subchloride  of  mercury 
^omP°Tscd  of  on<;  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  2 of  mercury 
( lg  Ch).  It  is  completely  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  distilled 
water,  in  alcohol,  or  in  ether.  It  acquires  a yellow  tinge  in  the  air 
or  by  rubbing;  exposed  to  heat  it  becomes  yellow,  and  volatilizes 
at  a heat  below  redness,  if  under  pressure  it  fuses;  with  lime  water 
it  gives  a blackish  precipitate,  sub-oxide  of  mercurv. 

ADui/rERATIONs.—Calomel  sometimes  contains  corrosive  subli- 

pouri™  off  be  det?fcd  % agitating  with  sulphuric  ether, 

p uiing  off  the  clear  liquid  and  evaporating;  if  any  sublimate  be 
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present,  a crystalline  powder  is  left,  which  becomes  yellow  with 
solution  of  caustic  potash ; this  adulteration  I have  repeatedly  de- 
tected in  calomel,  my  attention  having  been  m some  instances  first 
directed  to  it  by  the  irritation  which  it  produced  when  administered 
to  patients;  one  patient  to  whom  calomel  thus  adulterated  was. given 
in  the  form  of  powder,  complained  of  a burning  sensation  m the 
back  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  presence  of  any  fixed  white 
powder  may  be  detected  by  applying  a sufficient  heat  to  sublime 
the  calomel.  The  London  College  proposes  the  following  additional 
tests  for  its  purity Nitrate  of  silver,  lime  water  or  hydro-sul- 
phuric acid,  added  to  water  with  which  it  has  been  washed  or 
boiled,  causes  no  precipitate.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Calomel  is  seldom  employed  alone  as 
a cathartic,  but  combined  with  other  remedies  of  this  class  it  is  very 
frequently  used,  chiefly  in  consequence  ol  its  action  on  the  secreting 
organs,  stimulating  the  liver  and  intestinal  glands  to  increased 
activity.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  all  diseases  attended 
with  functional  derangement  of  the  hepatic  system ; as  well  as  lor 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  determination  of  blood  to.  the  vessels  ol 
the  brain,  as  in  some  forms  of  chronic  head-ache,  m threatened 
apoplexy,  and  paralysis,  &c.  It  is  also  used  with  much  benefit  as  a 
purgative  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammatory  diseases  and  of  fevers, 
more  especially  in  the  fevers  of  warm  climates,  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally given  in  very  large  doses,  from  15  to  30  grains,  its  cathartic 
action  not  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  dose.  In  doses  of 
from  fifty  to  a hundred  grains  it  is  said  to  act  as  a powerful  diuretic, 
and  it  has  been  thus  employed  in  America.  So  large  a dose,  ll  given 
at  all,  should  not  be  repeated  more  than  once  daily  nor  for  a longei 
period  than  three  days.  Calomel  is  well  suited  as  a purgative  for 
children,  being  tasteless,  and  in  general  producing  copious  alvn 
evacuations  without  pain;  here  also  its  combination  with  other 
purgatives,  as  jalap  or  scammony,  will  be  attended  with  benefit, 
verminous  diseases  it  is  the  best  purgative,  that  can  be  employed,  as 
it  not  only  dislodges  the  worms  from  the  intestines,  but  also  acts  . 
a Doison  to  them.  (See  Special  Stimulants ). 

4 PD.OSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder  or  pill,  from 

b J^ilulo^Catharticoe  composites.  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  (Calo 
inel  3iii.,  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  m powder,  o.ss  , extract 
“f  S’  1^J  zu;  o-amboge  in  powder,  gr.  xl. ; form  them  into  a mass 
with  LtL  and  divide  into  iSO  pis).  An  excellent  purgative, 
combining  efficiency  of  action  and  comparative  mildness  with  small- 
ness  of  bulk.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  calomel , Dose,  one 

01  ^Compatibles. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates ; chloride  of 
sodium  - lime  water;  nitric  and  muriatic  acids;  iodide  of  potassium, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  its  combinations ; soaps,  &c. 
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CAMBOGIA  (SIAMENSIS),  E.  CAMBOGIA,  L.  Siam  gamboge.— 
Gum-resin  of  an  uncertain  species  of  Garcinia,  L.  From  an  unas- 
certained plant  inhabiting  Siam , probably  a species  of  Hebraden- 
dron , E. 

CAMBOGIA,  D.  CAMBOGIA  (ZEYLANICA),  E.  Ceylon  gamboge  ; 
Gum-resinous  exudation  of  Hebradendron  garnbogioides.  The  plant 
which  yields  commercial  or  Siam  gamboge  is  not  yet  ascertained; 
it  is  conjectured  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  to  be  a species  of  Hebra- 
dendron nearly  allied  to  the  Hebradendron  garnbogioides,  from  which 
plant  Ceylon  gamboge  is  procured;  but  more  recent  investigations 
tend  to  prove  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a species  of  Garcinia  as  yet 
unascertained,  so  that  the  reference  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  is  correct.  The  gamboge  of  medicine  is  erroneously 
ascribed  by  the  Dublin  College  to  the  Ceylon  gamboge  tree ; it 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Guttiferce  ( Clusiacece , Lind  icy),  and  to 
the  Linnaean  class  aud  order  Moncecia  Monadelphia. 

botanical  characters.' — A handsome  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  opposite, 
stalked,  leaves ; unisexual  flowers,  sessile  and  axillary ; and  a pleasant,  saccharine 
mut,  about  the  size  of  a cherry,  four  celled,  each  cell  one  seeded. 

preparation. — In  Ceylon,  gamboge  is  procured  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark 
of  the  tree  or  removing  a piece  of  it,  whence  a viscid,  bright-yellow  juice  exudes, 
which,  when  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  shallow  bowls,  concretes  into  a hardened 
mass.  In  Siam  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  breaking  across  the  young  branches  and 
leaves,  and  collecting  the  juice  that  drops  from  them  ; be  this  as  it  may,  the  finer 
qualities  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  hollow  stems  of  the  bamboo-cane,  or  probably  the 
juice  is  collected  in  them ; and  of  late  it  has  been  commonly  imported  in  the  reeds. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Commercial  or  Siam  gamboge  is  gener- 
ally  met  with  in  two  forms;  that  ol  cylinders,  sometimes  hollow, 
more  frequently  solid, — Pipe  Gamboge;  and  in  irregular  shaped 
masses,  Cake  or  Lump  Gamboge.  Pipe  gamboge  is  of  a rich,  red- 
dish yellow  colour,  generally  greenish  and  dusty  externally ; inodor- 
ous, tasteless  at  first,  but  soon  causing  a sense  of  acridity  in  the 
throat;  brittle,  with  a smooth,  glistening,  conehoidal  fracture. 
Lump  gamboge  is  of  a duller  colour,  its  fracture  is  splintery  with 
scarcely,  any  lustre,  and  it  . contains  small  fragments  of  wood  and 
many  air-vesicles.  Ceylon  Gamboge  (for  a specimen  of  which  1 am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Professor  Christison),  is  not  an  article  of 
English  commerce ; it  is  a coarse  looking  substance  with  numerous 
air-vesicles,  of  a dull  reddish-yellow  colour  with  many  dark-brown 
spots.  It  would  appear  to  have  nearly  similar  purgative  properties 
to  Siam  gamboge,  but  it  is  much  inferior  as  a pigment,  and  as  this 
is  the  chief,  almost  the  only  use  to  which  the  gum-resin  is  put- 
some  gamboge  imported  from  Ceylon  was  found  to  be. quite  unsale- 
able,  and  ol  late  years  it  has  not  occurred  in  commerce. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gamboge  is  composed  of  resin  (Gam- 
bogie  acid),  soluble  gum,  and  a trace  of  woody  fibie;  the  proportion 
ot  the  resm,  which  is  the  active  principle,  varies,  according  to  seve- 
ral of  Christison’s  analyses,  from  G8  to  75  per  cent.  Gamboge, 
although  not  soluble  in  water,  forms  a perfect  emulsion  with  it  fit 
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is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  and  sulphuric  ether 
completely  dissolves  out  the  resin,  leaving  the  gum. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  inferior  varieties  ot  gamboge  are  adul- 
terated with  some  amylaceous  matter,  they  also  generally  contain 
lignin ; the  former  is  detected  by  a cooled  decoction  becoming 
greenish  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  presence  of 
the  latter  may  be  known  by  the  fracture  not  being  smooth  and  con- 


choidal.  . . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Gamboge  is  a drastic  cathartic,  pro- 
ducing even  in  small  doses  frequent  and  copious  watery  evacuations, 
attencfed  with  much  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  in  some- 
what larger  doses  it  occasions  vomiting  and  even  sometimes  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestinal  canal,  followed  by  death;  a single  drachm 
has  proved  a fatal  dose  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  post-mortem 
appearances  being  ulceration  and  mortification  of  the  intestines. 
In  consequence  of  the  distress  caused  by  even  medicinal  doses  of 
gamboge,  it  is  seldom  employed  alone  as  a purgative,  but  is  fre- 
quently added  to  other  remedies  of  this  class,  either  to  augment  their 
power,  or  to  produce  increased  secretion  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  a cathartic  in  dropsical  affections,  for  which  it  is 
•well  adapted,  as  it  not  only  causes  a large  discharge  ot  serum  from 
the  intestines,  but  stimulates  the  kidneys  to  increased  action.  Ihe 
combination  of  gamboge  with  an  alkali,  as  with  carbonate  ol  potash, 
acts  as  a diuretic  of  much  power,  and  such  a preparation  under  the 
name  of  tincture  of  gamboge  is  highly  praised  by  many  continental 
writers.  The  resin  of  gamboge  in  somewhat  smaller  doses  acts  pie- 

cisely  similar  to  the  drug  itself.  , 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder,  pill,  or  emul- 
sion, gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  which  may  be  repeated  every  five  or  six  hours 
until  it  operates ; it  should  be  always  finely  powdered  and  com  Dined 
with  some  comparatively  inert  substance,  as  sugar,  sulphate  oi 

potash,  or  cream  of  tartar.  , ..  Q 

Pilula  Cambogice  composita,  L.  (Gamboge,  powdered,  3ij_,  boc  - 
trine  or  hepatic  aloes,  powdered,  5j.;  ginger,  powdered,  3j.;  so 
soap,  oss. ; mix  the  powders  together,  add  the  soap,  and  beat  them 
into  a mass).  A useful  cathartic  combination,  operating  effectually 

''^SfcZ^fl^G^oge-,  East  Indian  or  Barbados* 
aloes;  and  aromatic  powder,  of  each,  one  part;  Castile  soap,  two 
parts;  pulverize  the  aloes  and  gamboge  separately , mix  all  the  pow- 
ders, add  the  soap,  and  with  the  aid  ot  syrup  beat  into  a piopei  pill 
mass').  Properties  and  dose  same  as  last.  _ _ _ 

Tinclura  Gamtogice,  VOIGTEL.  (Gamboge,  powdered,  5». ; car- 
bonate of  potash,  Sj.;  brandy,  flxij.;  mix  ?lre  powders  rnttmately, 
add  the  spirit  and  digest  for  four  days  with  a gentle  heat).  An 

excellent  diuretic.  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f 3 j . 

‘in  cases  of  poisoning  with  gamboge,  emollient  and  demulcent 
drinks  should  be  given,  and  similar  enemata  administered;  to  be 
followed  by  small  but  repeated  doses  of  opium,  blood-letting,  and 

the  warm-bath. 
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Cassias  pulpa,  E.  Cassia,  L.  Cassia  pulp.  Pulp  of  the  pods 
of  Cassia  fistula.  The  fruit  of  Cassia  fistula,  L.  This  tree,  origi- 
nally a native  of  Africa,  is  now  generally  diffused  over  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  grows  abundantly  near  Alexandria,  the  quantity  of 
the  fruit  annually  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  that  town, 
amounting  to  50,000  pounds  weight.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
family  Leguminosce  ( Fahacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnasan  class 
and  order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — A handsome  tree,  about  thirty  feet  in  height ; with 
alternate,  pinnate,  leaves  ; bright  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers  in  racemes  ; and  cylin- 
drical legumes  or  pods,  about  one  or  two  feet  long,  of  a blackish- brown  colour. 

preparation. — The  pulp  of  the  pods  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine.  It  is 
usually  prepared  by  pouring  water  bn  the  bruised  pods,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp, 
pressing  through  a sieve,  and  evaporating  the  solution  thus  obtained  to  the  consistence 
of  a thick  extract.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  commercial 
pulp  is  directed  to  be  further  prepared  for  use  in  medicine  as  follows : — Cassia  pree- 
parata , “ Cassia,  broken  lengthwise,  fbj. ; distilled  water,  sufficient  to  cover  it ; 
macerate  for  six  hours,  frequently  stirring ; strain  the  washed  pulp  through  a hair- 
sieve,  and  evaporate  in  a water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a confection.” 

PROPERTIES. — Cassia  pulp  is  of  a reddisli-black  colour,  and  has  a 
sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  odour.  It  consists  of  sugar, 
gum,  mucilaginous  extractive,  and  colouring  matter;  no  principle 
possessing  purgative  properties  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  it.  It 
is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  water. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  pulp  is  not  liable  to  adulteration ; those 
pods  only  should  be  chosen  which  are  heavy,  and  in  which  the  seeds 
do  not  rattle. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cassia  pulp  is  a mild  laxative,  at 
present  but  seldom  employed ; it  is  only  adapted  for  febrile  or  in- 
flammatory affections  occurring  in  persons  of  delicate  habit  or  in 
children.  Combined  with  manna,  its  cathartic  properties  are  said 
to  be  much  increased. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Of  the  pulp,  §SS.  to  5iij. 

Confectio  Cassice,  L.  (Cassia  pulp,  prepared,  ibss. ; manna,  5ij. ; 
tamarind  pulp,  prepared,  oj.;  syrup  of  roses,  fSviij.;  bruise  the 
manna  and  dissolve  it  in  the  syrup,  then  add  the  pulps  and  evaporate 
to  a proper  consistence).  Dose,  3ij.  to  5j. 


COLCHICI  CORMUS  ET  SEMEN,  L.  COLCITICI  CORMUS  ET  SEMINA, 
E.  Colchicum  AUTUMNALE,  D.  The  cormus  and  seeds  of  Colchi- 
cum  autumnale , D.  E.  The  fresh  and  dried  cormus  and  the  seed  of  the 
uncultivated  Colchicum  autumnale , L.  M eadoiv-sa fi'ron.  A common 
indigenous  plant,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  M elanthacece , and 
to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Ilexandria  Trigynia. 

BOTANICAL  characters. — Cormus  (improperly  called  bulb),  fleshy,  covered  with 
a loose,  brown,  membrane  ; giving  origin  in  the  middle  of  summer  to  a young  cormus, 
, . remains  attached  to  the  parent,  grows  rapidly,  and  sends  up  in  autumn  a naked 
white  tube  or  flowering  stem,  terminating  in  a pale  purple,  crocus-like  flower  ; the 
non  er  soon  dies ; and  the  seed  vessel  which  remains  under  ground,  springs  up  with  the 
erect,  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  in  the  ensuing  February  or  March. 
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preparation. — The  cormus  should  be  gathered  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August,  before  the  flowering  stem  is  sent  up.  For  medical  purposes,  it  is  cut  transversely 
into  thin  slices,  the  dry  coats  having  been  previously  removed  ; the  slices  are  dried  in  a 
dark  place,  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a heat  not  exceeding  170  . Mr.  Houlton  states 
that  the  colchicnm  corinus,  when  dried  entire,  retains  its  active  properties  much  more 
perfectly,  and  for  a much  longer  period  than  if  it  is  sliced.  He  also  recommends  it  to 
be  dried  without  artificial  heat,  which  he  says  may  be  readily  done  by  stripping  oil  the 
loose  dry  coats,  and  carefully  removing  the  young  bud  or  bulb.  The  seeds  are  gathered 
when  ripe.  The  following  are  the  directions  contained  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  reference  to  its  collection  and  preparation : — “ It  should  be  dug  up  m July  before  the 
autumnal  bud  is  developed,  and  should  be  dried  as  follows : the  dry  envelopes  having 
been  removed,  it  is  to  be  cut  transversely  into  thin  laminae  and  dried  at  nrst  with  a 
gentle  heat,  gradually  increased  to  150°  F.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Colchicum  cormus  is  ovoid,  about  the 
size  of  a large  walnut,  compressed  on  one  side,  convex  on  tlie  other; 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  bulbous  roots  by  being  solid,  and  not 
composed  of  laminae  or  scales.  The  dry  slices  are  of  a grayish-white 
colour,  and  firm.  The  seeds  are  small,  rough,  nearly  round  and  ot 
a blackish-brown  colour.  Both  seeds  and  cormus  are  odourless,  but 
have  a bitter,  acrid  taste.  The  flowers  have  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed, both  in  their  fresh  and  dried  state,  but  they  are  not  so  cer- 
tain m their  effects  as  either  the  seeds  or  cormus. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  cormus  consists,  of  fatty  matter,  a 
volatile  acid,  a peculiar  uncry stallizable  alkaloid  named  veratna 
(which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  General  Stimulants) 
combined  with  gallic  acid,  starch,  gum,  inulin,  and  lignin  (Pelletier 
and  Caventou).  A crystallizable  alkaloid,  Colchicia,  was  discovered 
in  the  seeds  by  M.  M.  Hesse  and  Geiger;  it  bears  much  resemblance 
to  veratria  with  which  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  analogous;  it  is 
bitter,  very  poisonous,  but  neither  acid  nor  sternutatory,  and  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  In  a very  able  essay  on  colchicum, 
recently  published  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Maclagan  m the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science  (vol.  xiii.  p.  501)  the  writer  states  that 
he  has  failed  in  verifying  the  observations  of  the  last  named  chemists, 
as  to  the  crystallizable  nature  of  colchicia,  the  bitter  matter  whic  i 
he  obtained  by  their  process  being  invariably  deposited  m the  form 
of  a brown  resinous-looking  mass.  The  active  principles  of  bo 
cormus  and  seed  are  extracted  by  water,  alcohol,  vinegar,  and 

W1  ADULTERATIONS.— From  having  been  gathered  at  an  improper 
season,  or  from  careless  drying  or  preservation,  colchicum  cormus  is 
very  often  nearly  inert.  The  intensity  of  the  bitterness  is  the  best  test 
of  the  goodness  of  either  the  herb  or  seeds.  If  an  accurate  result  be 
required,  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  ascertaining  analytically  the 

quantity  of  the  alkaloid  contained  in  a given  specimen 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  most  constant  effect,  indeed,  in 
general,  the  only  manifest  one,  of  colchicum  is  purging  ; its  cathar- 
tic operation  being  accompanied  by  great  depression  of  the  circuia- 
tion* and  much  debility.  In  large  or  frequently  repeated  doses  ; 
produces  nausea,  vomiting,  or  hypeveathars.s;  and  in  small  doses  . 
is  held  by  many  to  be  diuretic,  but  this  effect  is  uncertain,  aUeas 
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it  is  rarely  produced  except  by  the  acetous  preparations  of  the  drug, 
nevertheless  its  supposed  action  on  the  urinary  secretion  has  induced 
some  writers  to  recommend  its  employment  in  dropsy,  especially  in 
that  form  attended  with  albuminous  urine.  Under  its  use,  the  quan- 
tity of  uric  acid  in  the  mine  is  very  much  augmented.  The  princi- 
pal diseases  in  which  colchicum  has  been  employed  are  gout  and 
rheumatism ; for  the  former  of  which,  it  has  acquired  the  character 
of  being  a specific.  Administered  during  a paroxysm  of  gout,  it 
seldom  fails  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  cut  short  the  fit,  yet  its  benefi- 
cial effect  is  more  decidedly  manifested  if  it  be  not  administered 
until  the  violence  of  the  fit  is  over ; but  so  far  from  preventing  a 
return  of  the  attack,  most  practitioners  agree  that  the  employment 
of  colchicum  renders  the  system  more  predisposed  to  the  disease, 
indeed,  frequently  gives  rise  to  irregular  or  atonic  gout.  In  acute 
rheumatism,  the  employment  of  colchicum  requires  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, and  is  very  seldom  admissible;  but  in  some  of  the  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease,  especially  gouty  rheumatism,  it  is  often  used  in 
robust  constitutions  with  benefit.  Owing  to  its  effects  on  the  secre- 
tion of  uric  acid,  it  is  employed  with  the  best  possible  effect  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  is  present  in 
the  urine.  Colchicum  has  been  also  employed  as  an  antiphlogistic 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases;  but  in  the  present  day  its  use 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  the  administration  of 
colchicum  or  any  of  its  preparations,  we  should  always  begin  with 
small  doses  and  increase  them  very  gradually,  as  no  medicine  varies 
more  in  its  action  on  different  persons,  and  besides  the  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  differ  much  in  activity.  It  is  rarely  employed  in 
the  form  of  powder,  the  dose  being  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij. ; the  pow- 
der of  the  seeds  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  cormus,  as  being 
more  uniform. 

Acetum  Colchici,  D.  L.  E.  (“Take  of  colchicum  bulbs,  dried 
and  bruised,  one  ounce;  acetic  acid  of  commerce  (sp.  gr.  1044),  four 
fluid  ounces;  distilled  water,  twelve  ounces:  in  the  acid,  diluted 
with  the  water,  macerate  the  colchicum,  in  a close  vessel,  for  seven 
days;  then  strain  with  expression,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Colchicum  cor- 
mus, dried,  3iiiss. ; dilute  acetic  acid,  Oj.;  proof  spirit,  f'Siss. ; ma- 
cerate the  colchicum  with  the  acid  for  three  days  in  a covered  vessel ; 
press,  strain,  and  set  aside  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; add  the  spirit 
to  the  filtered  liquor,”  L.  “ Fresh  colchicum  bulb,  sliced,  5j.;  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  f5xvj. ; proof  spirit,  fsj.;  macerate  the  colchicum  in 
the  vinegar  for  3 days  in  a covered  glass  vessel,  strain  and  express 
strongly ; filter  the  liquors  and  add  the  spirit,”  E.).  This  prepara- 
tion is  preferred  by  Scudamore  to  any  other  for  gout,  he  recommends 
magnesia  to  be  combined  with  it,  to  saturate  the  acid.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  very  uncertain  strength,  in  consequence  of  being  frequently 
prepared  with  the  dried  bulb ; and  for  this  reason  the  formula  of  the 
last  editions  ol  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias  is  a bad  one. 
Dose,  f3ss.  to  f 3ij .,  frequently  repeated. 
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Extractum  Colchici , L.  (Fresh  colcliicum  cormus,  Ibj . : remove 
the  outer  coat,  bruise  in  a stone  mortar,  press  out  the  juice  and  eva- 
porate it  unstrained,  to  a proper  consistence).  Dose,  gr.  j.  every 
three  or  four  hours;  not  much  used. 

Extractum  Colcliici  aceticum,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  colchicum  root, 
dried,  four  ounces ; dilute  acetic  acid,  eight  fluid  ounces : Digest  the 
root  in  the  acid  for  fourteen  days,  then  filter,  and  evaporate  by  means 
of  a water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a soft  extract,  D.  “ Fresh 
colchicum  cormus,  lbj. ; acetic  acid,  l5nj. ; bruise  the  cormus  depnved 
of  its  outer  coat,  gradually  adding  the  acid, ^express  the  juice,  and 
evaporate  it  unstrained  to  a due  consistence,’  L.  “ Colchicum  bulb, 
Ibj.;  pyroligneous  acid,  f siij . ; beat  the  colchicum  to  a pulp,  gra- 
dually adding  the  acid ; express  the  liquid,  and  evaporate  it  in  a 
porcelain  vessel  not  glazed  with  lead,  over  the  vapour  bath,  to  a due 
consistence,”  E.).  Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr-.iij->  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Made  into  pill  with  an  equal  quantity  of  extract,  of  colocynth,  it 
forms  an  excellent  cathartic  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections.  In 
this  preparation  also  the  Dublin  College  has  directed  the  dry  cormus 
to  be  employed,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  The 
extract  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the.  London  1 liarraa- 
copoeia  is  so  spongy  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use,  in  consequence  of 
its  containing  a large  quantity  of  starch,  from  the  liquid  not  being 

strained  before  evaporation.  . . . n , . 

Tinctura  seminum  Colchici , D.  Tinctura  Colchici,  L.  L.  ( Ooi- 
cliicum  seeds,  bruised,  §v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  14  days, 
strain,  express  and  filter,”  D.  “ Colchicum  seeds,  bruised,  5v.  , 
proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  7 days,  express  and  filter,  L.  “Col- 
chicum seeds,  ground  finely  in  a coffee-mill,  5v.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.; 
this  tincture  to  be  prepared  like  the  tincture  of  cinchona,  and  perco- 
lation is  much  more  convenient  and  speedy  than  digestion,  E.). 
Dose,  f3j.,  gradually  increased  to  f3ij.,  twice  daily.  . 

Tinctura  Colchici  composita,  L.  (Colchicum  seeds,  bruised,  Sv.j 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  Oij.;  macerate,  for  7 days,  express  an 
filter).  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx.  three  times  a day ; seldom  used. 

Vinum  Colchici , L.  E.  (“  Colchicum  cormus,  dried,  ovnj. ;.  sherry 
wine,  Oij. ; digest  for  7 days,  and  filter,”  L.  “ Colchicum  dried  and 
sliced,  5viij. ; sherry,  Oij.;  digest  for  7 days,  express  strongly  he 
residuum,  and  filter  the  liquors,"  E.).  It  may  be  piepared  with  the 
seeds  ( Vinum  seminum  Colchici ),  using  the  same  proportions,  a pre- 
ferable preparation  as  being  more  uniform.  Dose,  f3ss.,  giadually 
increased  to  f3ij-,  three  or  four  times  a day.  ...  r c , 

Succus  Colchici  is  prepared  by  expressing  the  juice  from  fresh 
cormi  allowing  it  to  stand  48  hours  to  deposit  the  fecula,  and  adding 
to  the  clear  liquor  a fifth  part  of  rectified  spirit.  This  is  a most 
active  preparation,  and  keeps  well.  Dose.,  mm.  v.  to  min.  xx. 

INCOMPATIBLES.— Acids;  tincture  of  iodine;  tincture  of  guaia- 
cum ; and  all  astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  colchicum,  emetics  followed  by  demul- 
cent drinks  should  be  immediately  administered;  and  if  coma 
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be  present,  brandy,  ammonia,  coffee  and  other  powerful  stimulants 
given.  The  vegetable  astringents  have  been  recommended  as  anti- 
dotes, tannic  acid  forming  an  insoluble  precipitate  with  veratria. 

COLOCYNTIIIS,  D.  L.  E.  Colocynth.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Cucumis 
colocynthis,  D.  E.  Peeled  fruit  of  Citrullis  colocynthis  (Schrad.),  L. 
This  plant,  the  bitter  cucumber,  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  is  cultivated  in  Greece  and  Spain ; It  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Cncurbitacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Monoecia  Syngenesia. 

botanical  characters. — A creeping,  procumbent,  annual ; Leaves  ovato-cordate ; 
Flowers,  yellow,  axillary,  solitary  ; Fruit  ( pepo ),  globose,  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
yellow  when  ripe,  with  a thin  solid  rind,  fleshy,  many-seeded. 

preparation. — The  fruit  is  gathered  wlion  ripe,  peeled  and  dried.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  dried  without  being  peeled. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  pulp  of  the  dried  fruit,  which  is 
the  officinal  part,  is  of  a pale  yellowish-white  colour;  it  is  without 
odour,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter,  nauseous  taste ; is  light,  spongy, 
porous,  and  so  tough  as  to  be  with  difficulty  reduced  to  powder. 
The  unpeeled  fruit  ( Mogadore  Colocynth,) , is  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities into  England,  but  is  only  used  by  dniggists  for  show-bottles. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Colocynth  pulp  contains  a peculiar  bitter 
principle,  which  has  been  named  Colocynthin , and  on  which  its  pur- 
gative property  is  supposed  to  depend,  resin,  pectin,  gummy  matter, 
and  various  salts.  It  yields  its  active  properties  to  both  water  and 
alcohol.  According  to  Meissner’s  analysis,  colocynthin  constitutes 
about  14L  per  cent,  of  the  pulp;  it  is  prepared  by  digesting  the 
watery  extract  in  spirit,  evaporating,  and  treating  the  resinoid  mass 
thus  obtained  with  a little  water,  when  the  impure  colocynthin  is 
left.  It  is  a yellowish-brown,  translucent,  friable  mass,  soluble  in  5 
parts  of  cold  water  and  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  solutions  are  in- 
tensely bitter. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Colocynth  pulp  is  not  liable  to  adulteration ; 
but  when  ol  a greyish  or  brownish  colour,  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Colocynth  operates  as  a stimulant  to 
the  intestinal  canal,  its  influence  being  specially  directed  to  the  large 
intestines,  promoting  their  secretions  as  well  as  increasing  their  ver- 
micular motion;  in  large  doses  it  is  a dangerous  poison,  producing 
intestinal  inflammation.  In  consequence  of  the  drastic  properties  it 
possesses  when  administered  alone,  it  is  always  combined  with  other 
cathartics  in  order  to  mitigate  its  action,  as  in  the  several  pharma- 
copoeial  preparations,  and  is  thus  exhibited  with  much  advantage  in 
habitual  constipation,  in  passive  dropsies,  in  alvine  obstruction,  and 
as  a revulsant  in  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  ' In  short,  the 
officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are  perhaps  the  most  generally 
employed  purgatives  of  the  materia  medica.  Colocynth  is  also  said 
to  possess  diuretic  properties. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  (now  seldom 
used),  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij.  mixed  with  some  inert  powder.  Powdered 
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colocynth  if  sprinkled  over  a blistered  surface  acts  as  a cathartic 
nearly  as  actively  as  if  administered  by  tbe  mouth,  and  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  this  way  in  apoplexy  and  other  diseases  in 
which  the  patient  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  swallow.  Its  use  must 
not,  however,  be  pushed  too  far,  as  if  it  does  not  purge,  it  is  apt  to 
cause  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Extractum  Colocynthidis,  L.  E.  (“  Colocynth  pulp,  cut,  fbiij. ; 
distilled  water,  cong.  ss. ; macerate  the  colocynth  in  the  water  for 
36  hours,  frequently  bruising  it  with  the  hand;  express  the  liquor 
strongly  and  strain  it;  Anally  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence,  L. 
Colocynth,  tbj. ; water,  cong.  ij. ; boil  for  six  hours  gently,  replacing 
the  water  occasionally,  strain  while  hot,  and  evaporate  in  the  vapour- 
bath  to  a proper  consistence,”  E.).  A bad  preparation  as  it  does  not 
keep  well;  but  seldom  used.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.  It  is  employed 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  preparing  the  compound  colocynth 
pill. 

Pilulce  Colocynthidis , E.  (Socotrine  or  Indian  aloes ; and  scam- 
mony,  of  each,  8 parts;  colocynth,  4 parts;  sulphate  of  potash;  and 
oil  of  cloves,  of  each,  1 part;  rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency ; pulverise 
the  aloes,  scammony,  and  sulphate  together,  mix  the  colocynth  in 
fine  powder,  add  the  oil,  and  with  the  aid  of  a little  spirit,  beat  into 
a proper  pill  mass). — Pilulce  Colocynthidis  composite , D.  L.  (“Take 
of  pulp  of  colocynth,  in  fine  powdeT,  one  ounce;  hepatic  aloes, 
in  fine  powder,  two  ounces ; scammony,  in  fine  powder ; castile  soap, 
of  each,  one  ounce ; oil  of  cloves,  one  fluid  drachm ; treacle,  by 
weight , ten  drachms:  reduce  the  soap  to  a fine  powder,  and  mix  it 
with  the  colocynth,  aloes,  and  scammony;  then  rub  all  together  with 
the  oil  of  cloves  and  treacle,  and  beat  them  into  a mass  of  a uniform 
consistence,”  D.  “ Extract  ofcolocyntli,3j. ; extract  of  aloes,  powdered, 
3 vj. ; scammony  powdered,  3ij- ; cardamom,  powdered,  3ss. ; soft 
soap,  3iss. ; mix  the  powders,  add  the  other  ingredients  and  beat  all 
into  a mass,”  L.).  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pilulce  Colocynthidis  et  Ilyoscyami,  E.  (Colocynth  pill  mass,  -« 
parts;  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  1 part;  beat  well  together,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  rectified  spirit  if  necessary ; and  divide  into  five  grain 
pills).  An  excellent  preparation,  peculiarly  adapted  for  persons 
with  irritable  bowels.  Dose,  1 to  3 pills. 

Enema  Colocynthidis , L.  (Extract  of  colocynth,  3ss. ; soft  soap, 
5j.;  water,  Oj.;  mix  and  rub  together).  An  efficient  enema  in 

obstinate  constipation  and  colic.  _ . 

Tinctura  Colocynthidis.  (Colocynth,  3j.;  star  anise,  3 j - ; rectified 
spirit,  f5xiv. ; digest  for  three  days  and  filter).  Diuretic.  Dose, 
inin.  x.  to  min.  xv.  in  a mixture.  ...  „ 

Decoctum  Colocynthidis  (Colocynth,  5j.;  boiling  water,  fjvj.;  boil 
for  ten  minutes,  strain,  and  add,  sulphuric  ether,  f5j. ; syrup  of  orange 
peel,  f3j.).  Diuretic.  Dose,  foss.  two  or  three  times  daily. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  fixed  alkalies;  lime  water;  sulphate  of 
iron;  acetates  of  lead;  nitrate  of  silver;  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
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Crotonis  tiglii  oleum,  D.  Tiglii  oleum.  L Crotonis  oleum, 
E.  Croton  oil.  Expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium.  A 
native  of  the  continent  of  India,  the  Molucca  Islands  and  Ceylon; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Euphorhiacece , and  to  the  Linnman 
class  and  order  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS.—- -A  moderate- sized  tree,  with  a smooth  bark ; Leaves 
oblongo-ovate,  acuminate,  with  two  fiat  round  glands  at  the  base  ; Flowers,  white,  in 
terminal  racemes ; Fruit,  ovate  and  triangular,  somewhat  bigger  than  a hazel  nut, 
three  celled,  each  cell  one  seeded. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Croton  seeds  ( Grana  Tiglii ) are  of  an 
irregularly-oval  shape,  about  6 lines  long,  2-1  lines  thick,  and  3 lines 
broad ; they  are  of  a greyish-brown  colour,  and  marked  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  raphe ; they  contain  internally  a pale  yellowish- 
white  albumen,  which  envelopes  the  embryo  with  its  large  leafy 
cotyledons.  From  the  kernels,  croton  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure; 
it  is  thicker  than  castor  oil,  of  a pale  amber  colour,  has  a feeble 
sickly  odour,  and  an  intensely  acrid  taste.  The  kernels  yield  about 
half  their  weight  of  oil. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Croton  oil  consists  of  a peculiar  acid 
named  Crotonic  acid,  dissolved  in  a bland  fixed  oil ; it  was  for  a long 
time  generally  supposed  that  the  properties  of  the  oil  were  due  to 
this  acid,  but  Mr.  Kedwood  has  shown  that  neither  crotonic  acid  nor 
its  salts  possess  any  cathartic  action.  In  an  essay  lately  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  by  M.  Dublanc,  it  is  stated  that 
the  acid  of  croton  oil  is  fixed  and  not  volatile,  and  that  the  acrid 
volatile  principle  which  exists  in  it  is  not  of  an  acid  nature.  East 
Indian  croton  oil  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  even  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
but  is  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  According  to  some  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira,  it 
would  however  appear,  that  croton  oil  expressed  at  home  from  the 
imported  seeds  is  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  forming  an  uniform  transparent  mixture  which  does  not 
separate  on  standing. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Castor  oil  is  the  only  substance  enqiloyed  to 
adulterate  croton  oil;  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  be  readily 
detected  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  the  test  adopted  by  the  Edin- 
burgh College: — “ when  agitated  with  its  own  volume  of  pure  alco- 
hol and  gently  heated,  croton  oil  separates  on  standing,  without 
having  undergone  any  apparent  diminution ;”  but  Pereira’s  experi- 
ments above  referred  to  prove  that  this  is  a fallacious  test,  especially 
as  croton  oil  expressed  in  England  is  more  active  than  that  imported. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Croton  oil  is  an  acrid  cathartic,  oper- 
ating speedily  and  producing  frequent  watery  evacuations ; it  does 
not  in  general  give  rise  to  nausea  or  griping,  and  is  consequently  to 
be  pielerredin  most  cases  to  other  cathartics  of  equal  power.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  obstinate  constipation,  in  comatose  affections,  and  in 
c lopsy.  In  the  various  forms  of  convulsive  and  neuralgic  diseases, 
it  is  a most  valuable  cathartic;  given  in  such  affections  in  small 
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doses,  repeated  daily  for  some  time,  I have  in  several  cases  found  it 
a very  efficacious  remedy.  Croton  oil  should  not  be  employed  in 
extreme  debility,  or  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflammation  in 
the  digestive  organs.  (See  Epispastics) . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Min.  j.  or  min.  ij.  In 
cases  where  the  patient  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  swallow,  it  may  be 
dropped  on  the  tongue,  or  having  been  dissolved  in  ether  may  be 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  however,  croton  oil 
should  never  be  administered  in  a fluid  form,  as  it  causes  a most  dis- 
agreeable acrid  impression  in  the  back  of  the  throat;  it  may  be  made 
into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses  or  liquorice  powder,  or  one  or  two 
minims  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  common  purgative  pill  masses, 
and  thus  given  in  divided  doses  until  it  operates. 

Sapo  Crotonis.  (Croton  oil,  2 parts;  liquid  caustic  soda,  1 part). 
Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 


ELATERIUM,  D.  L.  E.  Elaterium.  The  feculence  from  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  Ecbalium  agreste,  D. — of  Momordica  Elaterium , E. 
The  fresh  unripe  fruit  of  Ecbalium  officinarum,  L.  The  Wild  or 
Squirting  Cucumber  is  a native  of  Greece,  and  other  parts  ol  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  British  isles;  it  belongs  to 
the  Natural  family  Cucurbitacece , and  to  the  Llnnsean  class  and  older 
Monoecia  Monadelphia. 


botanical  CHARACTERS. — An  annual,  trailing  plant,  with  a thick  branching  stem 
about  two  feet  in  length  ; gravish,  rugose  leaves,  and  yellow,  axillary  flowers  ; 1 ruit 
(Pepo\  is  about  an  inch  and  'a  half  long,  elliptical,  green,  covered  with  soft  prickles  ; 
on  quitting  the  foot-stalk  when  ripe,  it  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  elastic  structure 
of  its  parietes,  discharges  with  considerable  force  many  brown  seeds  and  a slimy  juice 

through  the  aperture  at  its  base.  ..  „ r ..  - 

PREPARATION.— Elaterium,  D.  E.  Extractum  Elatern , L.  Take  ofthe  fruit  of 
Momordica  elaterium,  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  any  convenient  quantity,  cut  the  fruit  and 
express  the  juice  gently  through  a fine  sieve  ; allow  the  liquid  to  rest  until  it  becomes 
pretty  clear;  pom  off  the  supernatant  liquor  which  may  be  thrown  away ; and  dry 
the  feculence  with  a gentle  heat,”  D.  E.  “ Elaterium,  Ibj. ; slice  it  leng  hw.se,  and 
strain  the  juice  expressed  very  gently  through  the  finest  hair  sieve ; then  set  by  for  some 
h“«X“.ThS  part  subsides ; d^-  this  with  a gm.l.  heat,  the  ***** 
thinner  portion  having  been  thrown  away,  L. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Elaterium  is  m thin,  flat  or  slightly 
curled  pieces  or  fragments,  light  and  friable ; of  a pale,  greemsh- 
prray  colour,  with  a very  faint  odour,  but  an  intensely  aend  and 
bitter  taste;  the  pieces  generally  bear  on  the  surface  an  impression 
of  the  linen  on  which  they  have  been  dried.  An  infenoi  quality, 
sometimes  met  with,  is  of  a brownish  or  dark  green  colour,  very 

hard,  and  broken  with  difficulty.  ^ ^ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— According  to  Hennells  analysis,  elate- 
rium "consists  of  a crystalline  substance  ( Elaterin ),  green  resin, 
starch  woody  fibre,  and  saline  matters.  Elatenn , the  active  principle 
of  the  drug, may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  elaterium  thoroughly 
with  boiling  rectified  spirit,  concentrating  this  solution  so  long  as 
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no  separation  takes  place,  and  then  pouring  it  while  hot  into  a weak 
boiling  solution  of  potash ; on  cooling,  the  elaterin  crystallizes  in 
minute,  colourless,  satiny  crystals ; the  quantity  obtained  varies,  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  drug  employed,  from  5 to  26  per 
cent. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Elaterium  is  seldom  expressly  adulterated,  but 
it  varies  much  in  strength,  owing  probably  to  the  different  degrees 
of  care  bestowed  on  its  preparation ; the  best  test  for  ascertaining  its 
goodness  is  the  process  given  above  for  obtaining  its  active  principle ; 
the  quantity  of  elaterin  thus  procured  “should  weigh  from  a seventh 
to  a fourth  of  the  elaterium,”  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS— Elaterium  is  a most  powerful  drastic 
cathartic  even  in  minute  doses,  1-1 6th  of  a grain  sometimes  produc- 
ing considerable  purging,  and  l-4th  of  a grain,  in  dropsical  cases, 
generally  causing  a discharge  of  several  pints  of  fluid  by  the  bowels ; 
its  operation  is  characterized  by  nausea,  sometimes  vomiting,  and 
considerable  depression  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems.  The 
chief  use  of  elaterium  is  in  passive  dropsies,  especially  ascites  and 
hydrothorax,  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  the  removal 
of  the  effused  fluid  by  the  bowels.  It  will  also  be  generally  found, 
that  diuresis  is  more  freely  established  after  the  operation  of  elate- 
rium. The  administration  of  elaterium  requires  the  greatest  caution 
in  debilitated  habits. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — l-16th  to  l-4th  of  a grain 
in  pill,  (it  should  always  be  given  at  first  in  small  doses),  in  com- 
bination with  some  tonic  extract,  as  of  gentian  or  chamomile. 

Pulvis  Elaterii  compositus.  (Elaterium,  gr.  iv. ; bitartrate  of 
potash,  9v. ; ginger,  3ij. ; mix).  Thirty-six  grains  contain  one  grain 
of  elaterium.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Tinctura  Elaterii.  (Elaterium,  gr.  viij. ; rectified  spirit  fsviii  • 
dissolve).  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f 5 i j . 

. Solutio  Elaterince,  STIRLING.  (Elaterin,  gr.  j. ; rectified  spirit,  fsj. ; 
nitric  acid,  min.  iv. ; dissolve).  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  min.  xl.  ’ J ’ 

Tn  poisoning  with  elaterium,  the  same  treatment  should  be 
followed  as  in  poisoning  with  gamboge. 


EUPHORBIA  LATHYRIS. — Caper  Spurge.  An  indigenous  biennial, 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Euphorbiacem,  and  'to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Monmcia  Monandria.  It  is  not  officinal  in  any  of  the 
British  pharmacopoeias,  but  an  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  is  con- 
tained in  the  Paris  Codex,  as  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for 
croton  oil;  it  is  procured  by  simple  pressure  from  the  ripe  seeds, 
44  parts  of  oil  being  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the  seeds.  It  is  very 
fluid,  of  a clear  yellow  colour,  with  an  acrid  taste  and  a peculiar 
odour ; soluble  m ether,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Calderini,  an  Italian  physician,  has  used  this  oil  extensively ; he 
says  that  its  effect  is  certain  and  prompt;  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  a mud  cathartic,  not  producing  either  vomiting,  colic,  or  tenesmus ; 
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and  that  it  is  adapted  for  all  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  purge 
gently  hut  effectually,  and  with  a small  dose  of  medicine.  1 have 
tried  some  experiments  with  the  oil  of  the  caper-spurge,  thinking 
that  it  might  be  an  indigenous  carthartic  of  some  value,  but  the 
results  1 have  arrived  at  do  not  at  all  corroborate  the  statements  of 
the  French  and  Italian  physicians,  which  may  probably  depend  on 
some  difference  in  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant 
cultivated  m our  temperate  climate,  and  that  obtained  fiom  plants 
grown  in  warmer  countries.  The  dose  is  from  min.iv.  to  min.  viij., 
it  may  be  administered  in  syrup. 

When  applied  externally,  it  is  said  to  possess  rubefacient  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  croton  oil. 


HellebORUS,  L.  E.  Root  ( and  rluzome , L.)  of  Ilelleborus  niger ; 
Black  Hellebore , or  Christmas  rose.  The  black  hellebore,  the  Me- 
lampodium  of  the  ancients,  a native  of  the  middle  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Ranunculacece  and 
to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Polyandria  Polygynia. 


botanical  characters. — Herbaceous ; Leaves  all  radical,  pedatisect ; Scape  leaf- 
less, one  to  two  flowered ; Flowers  large,  white.. 

preparation. — The  root  should  be  dug  up  iu  February,  after  the  plant  is  done 

flowering,  and  dried  quickly. 

PHYSICAL- PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  the  shops  the.  root  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  a black  root-stock,  and  numerous  undivided  fibres 
or  radicals  which  arise  from  it;  the  latter  are  the  active  pait  and 
should  only  be  used,  notwithstanding  both  are  officinal  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  They  are  cylindrical,  about 
the  thickness  of  a crow-quill,  brownish-black  externally,  whitish 
within,  brittle ; with  a faint  unpleasant  odour,  and  a somewhat  aciul, 
bitter  taste,  but  the  acridity  is  much  lost  in  drying. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Black  hellebore  root  contains  a volatile 
oil,  an  acrid  volatile  acid,  and  other  unimportant  substances.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  extract  its  active  properties,  which  probably 

depend  on  the  volatile  acid.  . , e 

ADULTERATIONS. — Various  other  roots  are  substituted  lor,  or 
intermixed  with,  black  hellebore  root  on  the  continent ; but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  limited  employment  of  the  drug,  the  fraud  is  not 
practised  in  this  country.  The  root  should  be  constantly  renewed, 
as  it  loses  its  medicinal  properties  by  keeping. . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  substance  is  classed  among  the 
vegetable  irritant  poisons,  but  in  medicinal  doses  it  operates  as  a 
drastic  cathartic;  and  although  little  esteemed  in  modern  practice, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  as  a purgative  in  cerebral  and 
nervous  disorders  and  in  dropsy;  it  was  also  said  to  possess  emme- 
na^ogue  and  anthelmintic  propeities.  ... 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder  gr.  nj.  to 

gr-xij- 
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Tinctura  ffellebori,  L.  (Hellebore,  bruised,  5v. ; proof  spirit, 
Oij . ; macerate  for  7 days,  express  and  strain).  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij. 


Hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  D.  L.  E .—Mercury  with  chalk. 

preparation . — “ Take  of  pure  mercury,  one  ounce  ; prepared  chalk,  two  ounces : 
rub  the  mercury  and  chalk  in  a porcelain  mortar,  until  the  metallic  globules  cease  to  be 
visible,  and  the  mixture  acquires  a uniform  grey  colour,”  D.  “ Triturate  together 
mercury,  oiij.  and  prepared  chalk,  5v.,  till  the  globules  disappear,”  L.  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A greyish,  heavy,  insoluble  powder; 
void  of  odour,  but  having  an  astringent,  metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  recent  investigations 
of  many  celebrated  chemists,  this  preparation  appears  to  consist  of 
metallic  mercury  in  a state  of  minute  division,  suboxidc  of  mercury, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  combined  mechanically ; but  in  what  propor- 
tion the  metal  and  oxide  exist  has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  On  the 
addition  ol  the  stronger  acids  to  the  powder  effervescence  takes 
place ; and  by  exposure  to  heat  the  mercury  is  volatilised. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A gentle  cathartic  and  alterative, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  infancy  and  childhood,  promoting  and  improv- 
ing the  secretions  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  intestines.  In  com- 
bination with  rhubarb,  it  is  employed  with  much  benefit  in  the 
diarrhoea  of  children  when  the  stools  are  clay-coloured,  and  when 
there  is  acidity  of  the  primas  vim.  Prescribed  with  dried  carbonate 
of  soda,  it  is  our  most  useful  alterative  in  the  cutaneous  affections 
of  infancy  and  childhood.  (See,  Special  Stimulants ). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  ij.  to 
gr.  v.,  for  children ; it  is  seldom  prescribed  as  a cathartic  for  adults, 
the  dose  would  be  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; acetic  acid;  alum;  and  all 
sulphates. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  magnesia,  D.— Mercury  ivith  Magnesia. 

Prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  the  last,  carbonate  of  magnesia 
being  employed  instead  of.  prepared  chalk.  Its  properties  would 
appear  to  be  nearly  similar,  but  it  acts  with  greater  certainty  as  a 
cathaitic,  and  is  consequently  to  be  preferred  in  many  cases.  (See, 
Special  Stimulants). 


Hydrargyri  piluLjE,  D.  L.  E.— Pills  of  Mercury.  Blue  pill. 

preparation.— “Pure  mercury,  gij .;  confection  of  roses,  5iij.;  liquorice  root,  in 
nne  powder,  5j.:  nib  the  mercury  witli  the  confection,  until  the  metallic  globules  are 
U M ger  VISIble>  tben  add  the  liquorice  powder,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together,”  D. 
wiffi  ,3SS:;  confirftion  of  roses,  3vj.:  liquoriee  powder,  3ij. ; rub  the  mercury 
r r rTr1'  gl0buIcs  are  no  lonSer  visiblc’ then-  the  liquorice  powder  being 
; . ’ tl,e  ;vht  "'to  a mass,”  L.  “Mercury,  two  parts  ; liquorice- root,  one 
no  lon^r  bn  l!,°f.rel  'r°S,ef’  !"T.e  pans  : beat  tho  mercury  and  conserve  till  globules  can 
mass  which  ; fC  ’ l—  i ^ bquorice-root,  and  beat  the  whole  again  into  a proper 
mass,  "Inch  is  to  be  divided  into  five-grain  pills,”  E. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A soft  pill  mass,  of  a dark  blue  colour. 
CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation,  like  the  two  last,  pro- 
bably consists  of  metallic  mercury  in  a state  ol  minute  division 
combined  with  tlie  suboxide  of  mercury.  Three  grains  of  the  pill 

contain  one  grain  of  mercury.  . „ 

ADULTERATIONS— If  the  pill  mass  be  prepared  with  confection  oi 
roses  to  which  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added,  as  is  sometimes  done 
to  brighten  its  colour,  it  will  contain  subsulphate  ol  rneicury  which 
possesses  very  irritating  properties.  This  may  be  detected  by  triturat- 
ing the  mass  with  boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  faltered  liquor 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta;  if  any  sulphate  be  present,  a white  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  nitric  acid  will  be  produced.  I he  blue  pill 
mass  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  often  exported  Irom 
' England,  is  constantly  largely  adulterated  with  a blue  earthy  mat- 
ter, and  with  Prussian  blue,  starch,  &c. ; this  fraud,  which  is  easy 
of  detection  has  been  but  very  rarely  practised  m this  country. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Although  blue  pill  is. most  generally 
employed  to  produce  the  specific  effect  of  the  mercurial  preparations, 
in  full  doses  it  operates  as  a cathartic.  In  consequence  of  its  geneia 
alterative  powers,  and  the  peculiar  property  it  possesses  of  improving 
and  stimulating  the  biliary  secretions,  it  is  commonly  prescribed  in 
combination  with  the  different  cathartic  pill  masses,  particularly 
the  compound  colocynth  pill.  Thus  combined,  taken  at  night,  and 
followed  by  an  active  purgative  draught  in  the  morning,  it  is  lound 
especially  useful  in  the  milder  forms  of  derangement  of  the  biliary 

organs.  (See,  Sp>ecicd  Stimulants'). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Given  alone  as  a cathar- 
tic, gr.  xij.  to  gr.  xx.;  combined  with  other  purgatives,  gr.  v.  to 

gr.  viij . 


Jalapa,  D.  L.  E.  Root  ( Tuber,  L.)  of  Exogonvum  purga  (Ben - 
tham),  D.  L. — of  Ipomcea  purga  ( Nees  T on  Esenbeck),  E.  a ap. 
The  officinal  jalap  root  is  now  well  known  to  be  obtained  from  ie 
plant  indicated  above  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  different 
botanists.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico  and  Vera-Cruz ; and  belongs 
the  Natural  family  Convolvulacece,  and  to  the  Lmnsean  class  am 
order  Pentanclria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  CHABACTERS.-Roots  tuberous,  inerted . ; toTre^ 

iXTSiEf sransjsa-.  White,  with . t^h.^ 

pttystcai  PROPERTIES. — Jalap  root  is  met  with  in  commerce  in 
Pieces  varying  much  both  in  site  and  form.  The  entire  tubers  are 
S from  & size  of  n nut  to  that  of  an  orange,  generally  incised 
more  or  tas  deeply  and  in  different  directions;  externally  rugose, 
compact,  dark  brown;  whitish  or  yellowish  within,  marked  _witi 
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concentric  zones.  The  flat  pieces  arc  merely  transverse  slices  of  the 
entire  tubers.  The  fracture  of  jalap  root  is  marbled  and  compact, 
presenting  many  brilliant  points  (resin)  ; the  odour  is  faint  but  very 
nauseating;  the  taste,  nauseous  and  acrid.  It  is  pulverised  with 
difficulty. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Jalap  is  composed  of  hard  and  soft  resin, 
bitter  extractive,  gummy  extractive,  albumen,  uncry  stall!  zable  sugar, 
gum,  mucilage,  starch  and  colouring  matter.  The  resin,  its  active 
principle,  exists  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent. ; 
it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  while  water  dissolves  only  the  non-cathartic 
components  of  the  root.  The  starch  is  often  eaten  by  insects,  such 
pieces  are  said  to  be  worm-eaten,  they  are  the  most  active  as  they 
contain  in  proportion  to  their  weight  more  resin.  Jalap  resin  is  of 
a slightly  yellow  colour,  odourless  and  tasteless  when  pure ; insoluble 
in  water  or  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  assumes  a beauti- 
ful crimson  colour  when  moistened  with  strong . sulphuric  acid,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  which  colour  disappears 
on  the  addition- of  water. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Jalap  root,  as  met  with  in  English  commerce, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  adulterated;  at  one  time  slices  of  white 
Bryony  root  were  mixed  with  it,  but  the  white  colour  and  intense 
bitterness  of  the  spurious  root  rendered  the  fraud  easy  of  detection. 
On  the  Continent  many  forms  of  spurious  or  counterfeit  jalaps  are 
mixed  with  the  true  root;  they  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  distin- 
guished by  being  very  rugose,  of  a reddish  or  rose  colour  internally, 
not  compact,  with  a faint  odour,  and  almost  insipid.  The  purity  of 
jalap  resin  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  its  action  with  sulphuric 
acid,  as  the  beautiful  crimson  colour  above  described  is  not  mani- 
fested if  any  other  resin  be  present:  the  most  ordinary  adulteration 
is  with  resin  of  guaiacum.  This  admixture  gives  a red  colour  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  becomes  greenish  on  the  addition  of  water  if 
even  the  sixtieth  part  of  guaiacum  resin  be  contained  in  the  speci- 
men tested.  ' r 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Jalap  is  a powerful  cathartic,  operat- 
ing  principally  upon  the  small  intestines;  administered  in  too  large 
a dose,  it  causes  violent  hypercatharsis  and  inflammation.  In  medi- 
cinal doses  it  is  certain  in  its  operation,  increasing  the  peristaltic 
action  and  promoting  the  secretions  and  exhalations  of  the  aliraen- 
taiy  canal  without  causing  any  irritation ; consequently  it  is  fre- 
quently and  beneficially  prescribed  for  children.  Its  chief  use  as  a 
cathartic,  is  in  simple  constipation  without  inflammation,  in  ascites, 
in  scrofulous  .affections,  and  in  verminous  diseases:  in  the  two  latter 
it  is  beneficially  combined  with  calomel;  in  dropsy,  with  cream  of 
tartan  It  sometimes  causes  salivation,  if  its  use  be  long  persisted 
in-  Jalap  produces  purging  if  applied  to  a wound  or  to  the  surface 

of  a bliste  ’ ^ CUtlC  e Jiavin°  been  previously  removed  by  means 


DOSE  AND  MODE  OF 
gr.  xxx.,  for  an  adult ; 


ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij  , for  children;  it  may  be 
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given  made  into  a bolus,  or  suspended  in  water  or  any  simple  decoc- 
tion. 

Pulvis  Jalapce  composites,  D.  L.  E.  (“Take  of  Jalap,  in  fine 
powder,  oij. ; bitartrate  of  potash,  Siiiss. ; ginger  in  fine  powder,  oss. ; 
mix  thoroughly  by  trituration,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a fine 
sieve,”  D.  “Jalap  powder,  3iij. ; bitartrate  of  potash,  Svj.;  ginger, 
3ij.;  rub  separately  to  powder,  and  mix,”  L.  “Jalap  powder,  3j.; 
bitartrate  of  potash,  Sij.;  triturate  them  to  very  fine  powder,”  E.). 
Hydragogue  cathartic;  Dose,  3ss.  to  3iss. 

Extractum  Jalapce , L.  (Jalap  root,  powdered,  Ibiiss. ; rectified 
spirit,  cong.  distilled  water,  cong.  ij  ; macerate  m the  spmt  for 
four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture ; boil  down  the  residue  in  the 
water  to  cong.  ss. ; then  strain  the  tincture  and  the  decoction  sepa- 
rately, evaporate  the  latter,  and  distil  the  former  until  each  thickens ; 
lastly,  mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and  evaporate  to  a proper 
consistence ; this  extract  should  be  kept  soft  to  form  pills,  and  hard 
for  powdering).  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Extractum  sive  Resina  Jalapce , E.  (Take  any  convenient  quantity 
of  jalap  in  moderately  fine  powder;  mix  it  thoroughly  with  enough 
of  rectified  spirit  to  moisten  it  well ; put  it  in  12  hours  into  a perco- 
lator and  exhaust  the  powder  with  rectified  spirit;  distil  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  spirit  and  concentrate,  the  residuum  oyer  the 
vapour  bath  to  a due  consistence).  This  is  the.  impure  resin  ; the 
dose  is  from  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. ; it  should  be  given  in  a state  of  minute 
division,  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  rubbed  with,  sugar  or  some 
mild  powder,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  milk,  sugar,  and 

almonds.  . . 

Sapo  Jalapinus.  (Castile  soap;  and  jalap  resin,  equal  pait?,  lec- 

tified  spirit,  a sufficiency;  dissolve  and  evaporate  with  a gentle  heat 
to  the  consistence  of  a conserve).  Dose,  gr.  xij.  to  9j.,  for  adults, 

gr.  iii.  to  gr.  vi.,  for  children.  _ c 

Tinctura  Jalapce , D.  L.  E.  (“  J alap,  in  coarse  powder,  Sv. ; proof 
spirit,  Oiss. ; macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express,  and  niter, 

“ Jalap,  coarsely  powdered,  3v.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for 
7 days,  express  and  filter,”  L.  « Jalap,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
gvij.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.;  this  tincture  may  be  prepared  either  by 
percolation  or  digestion,  as  directed  for  tincture  °1  capsicum,  E.) 
The  London  tincture  is  weaker  than  that  of  either  Dublin  oi  Edin- 
burgh. Dose,  f5j.  to  f5iv. 


LINUM  CATHARTICUM,  E. — Purging -flax.  A slender  indigenous 
annual,  from  two  to  six  inches  high,  with  small  white  flowers  droop- 
inn-  before  expansion.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Linacece  and 
to°the  Li  unman  class  and  order  Pentandna  Monogyma  The  whole 
herb  is  officinal,  it  is  void  of  odour,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste 
It  was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a cathartic  and  diuretic;  at 
present  it  is  never  used  in  regular  practice,  and  has  been  only 
regained  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
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Cliristison,  as  a useful  indigenous  cathartic  in  doses  of  a draclim  of 
the  powder,  or  an  infusion  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  herb. 


MAGNESIA.  Magnesia  (described  in  the  division  Antacids ),  given 
in  full  doses  operates  as  a gentle  cathartic ; its  effect,  however,  being 
by  no  means  uniform  or  certain,  depending  probably  on  the  quantity 
of  free  acids  in  the  stomach,  by  union  with  which  it  forms  soluble 
magnesian  salts.  It  does  not  increase  the  secretions  of  the  intestines, 
but  by  stimulating  their  muscular  fibres,  causes  the  evacuation  of 
their  contents.  Magnesia  is  very  generally  employed  as  a purgative 
in  infantile  diseases,  and  by  females  and  persons  of  a delicate  habit 
of  body ; it  is  most  usually  combined  with  rhubarb,  a combination 
frequently  employed  and  with  much  benefit  in  the  early  stages  of 
diarrhoea,  particularly  when  dependent  on  irritation  or  acidity  of  the 
primae  viae.  Magnesia  when  taken  for  a long  period  has  in  some 
instances  accumulated  to  a great  extent  and  even  formed  concretions 
in  the  bowels.  Should  it  therefore  be  thought  advisable  to  continue 
its  use  for  any  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  administer  an  active 
cathartic  occasionally.  Dose,  3j.  to  3j.  for  adults;  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 
for  children. 


MAGNESIiE  CARBONAS.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  (described  in  the 
division  Antacids)  is  a still  milder  cathartic,  it  is  employed  in  the 
same  cases,  but  is  used  less  frequently  than  magnesia,  in  consequence 
of  its  producing  flatulence  from  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  stomach.  Dose,  3j.  to  3ij.  for  adults ; gr.  x.  to  3j.  for  children. 
Some  French  practitioners  have  recently  stated  that  they  noticed  the 
disappearance  of  warts  from  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  been 
taking  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  for  some  time,  and  have  conse- 
quently recommended  its  use  to  individuals  affected  with  these 
unsightly  growths.  A mildly  laxative  effervescing  draught  may  be 
prepared  with  a drachm  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  a wineglassful  6l  water.  The  solution  of  the  bicarbon- 
ate of  magnesia  acts  as  a gentle  laxative  in  doses  of  from  fsij.  to 
f oiv. ; its  activity  may  be  increased  and  an  agreeable  effervescing 
draught  of  citrate  of  magnesia  formed  by  the  addition  of  lemon- 
juice  or  citric  acid.  The  latter  in  the  proportion  of  3ss.  of  the  crystals 
dissolved  in  water  for  each  ounce  of  the  fluid  magnesia. 


Magnesle  SULPHAS,  D.  L.  E.  SuljAiate  of  Mag  nesici.  Epsom 

Salts. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica ; it  was  formerly  prepared  by 
evaporating  the  waters  of  the  Epsom  springs ; at  present  a variety  of  processes  are 
0 °"e  by  different  manufacturers,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  any 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Usually  met  with  in  small  acicular 
crystals,  transparent  and  colourless ; inodorous ; with  an  extremely 
hitter,  disagreeable  taste.  By  slow  crystallization  tolerably  large 
crystals  are  readily  obtained,  their  form  is,  the  four-sided  rhombic 
prism  with  reversed  dihedral  summits,  or  lour-sidcd  pyramids. 

Specific  gravity  166.  _ c 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  ot  mag- 
nesia, 1 of  acid,  and  7 of  water,  (MgO,  SO3,  H0  + 6H0).  It  is  per- 
manent in  the  air,  but  in  a slightly  increased  temperature  effloresces, 
losing  6 equivalents  of  water  at  a temperature  considerably  under 
300°,  first  fusing  in  its  water  of  crystallization  ; il  the  tempeiatiue  be 
raised  still  higher  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  undergoes  the  igneous 
fusion,  but  is  not  decomposed.  It  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  ot 
water  at  60°,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  _ _ . 

ADULTERATIONS. — At  present  this  salt  is  met  within  a state  ot  great 
purity ; sometimes,  however,  when  prepared  from  bittern  it;  contains 
chloride  of  magnesium,  which  being  very  deliquescent,  is  readily 
recognised.  On  the  continent  in  the  present  day,  and  iorraerly  also 
in  this  country,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  a much  cheaper 
salt,  are  fraudulently  mixed  with  those  of  sulphate  of  magnesia the 
sophistication  is  best  detected  by  the  test  of  the  Edinburgh  I iar- 
macopoeia,  which  is  intended  to  show  that  the  full  proportion  of 
magnesia  is  present ten  grains  dissolved  in  f5j.  of  water,  and 
treated  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  are  not  entirely 
precipitated  by  280  minims  of  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  (1  o 
salt,  to  twenty  of  water).”  The  characteristics  and  tests  of  this  salt 
triven  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia  are  as  follows, 
‘‘not  deliquescent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water;  sulphuric  acid  diop 
into  the  solution  does  not  expel  any  hydrochloric  acid.  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a refrigerant 
cathartic,  operating  mildly  but  effectually,  augmenting  the  secre- 
tions and  promoting  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
evacuations  are  watery,  and  are  not  attended  with  eit^erJia^  ° 
trripincr.  It  is  consequently  more  generally  employed  at  present 
Ln  perhaps  any  other  medicine  of  this  class ; tt  has  a . so  the  advan- 
tao-e  of  great  cheapness.  This  salt  is  peculiarly  adapted  foi  all  forms 

cathartics ^revindicated,  that  it  may  not  be  employed  m with  benefit 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  forms  the  active  ingredient  m many  mmcia 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 5ij.  to  5j.  dissolved  in 
seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  water.  Its  cathartic  properties  are 
promoted  by  dilution,  therefore  a smaller  dose  than  usual  will  suffice, 
if  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water;  tincture  of  some  aromatic 
bitter  as  of  cascarilla,  calumba,  orange  peel,  &c.  may  be  added  with 
advantage  to  the  solution  to  conceal  its  nauseous  taste;  this  i®.^st 
done  however,  by  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve  minims  of  dilute 
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sulphuric  acid,  or  by  administering  the  salt  in  the  acid  infusion  of 
roses,  an  elegant  and  beneficial  form  in  febrile  diseases. 

Pulvis  Salinus  compositus , E.  (Pure  muriate  of  soda;  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  of  each,  5iv.,  sulphate  of  potash,  5iij.;  dry  the  salts 
•with  a gentle  heat,  and  pulverise  them  separately ; then  triturate 
them  well  together,  and  keep  in  a well-closed  vessel).  Dose,  5ij.  to 
5ss.  dissolved  in  Oss.  of  water.  In  the  preparation  ol  this  powder, 
instead  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  I have  employed  oiv.  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  found  the  resulting  compound  a more  effectual  cathartic 
in  smaller  doses;  5j.  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and  taken  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast,  in  general  operating  freely  and  with 
perfect  safety. 

Enema  Catharticum,  D.  E.  (Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  5j. ; 
olive  oil,  faj.;  mucilage  of  barley,  fo'xvj.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  the  mucilage,  add  the  oil,  and  mix,”  D.  “ Olive  oil, 
5j.;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  5ss. ; sugar,  5j.;  senna,  oss. ; boiling 
water,  foxvj.;  infuse  the  senna  in  the  water  for  an  hour;  then  dis- 
solve the  salt  and  the  sugar,  and  add  the  oil,”  E.).  A useful  cathar- 
tic enema  for  general  purposes. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates;  lime  water; 
muriate  of  ammonia , chloride  of  calcium  ; chloride  of  barium  ; the 
acetate  of  lead ; and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  bicarbonates  of  the  alka- 
lies are  not  incompatible  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  unless  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water. 


Manganesle  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  Manganese.  This  salt, 
which  is  left  as  the  residue  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  gas  by  heat- 
ing together  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  acts  as  a 
cathartic  when  administered  in  doses  of  from  one  to  six  drachms 
dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water.  It  seems  to  stimulate  the 
parenchymatous  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  the  liver,  to 
increased  secretion,  as  the  evacuations  caused  by  it  contain  a large 
quantity  of  bile.  It  is  rarely  used  at  present,  but  some  years  since 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Ure  of  Lon- 
don, as  likely  to  prove  a useful  purgative  in  gouty  affections.  In 
several  cases  in  which  I tried  it  I found  its  action  very  uncertain,  and 
its  disagreeable  styptic  taste  a great  objection  to  its  use.  Sulphate 
of  manganese  should  be  always  combined  with  some  other  cathartic, 
as  with  senna,  for  if  given  alone  it  is  apt  to  produce  vomiting.  The 
salts  of  manganese  have  been  recently  highly  commended  by  some 
French  writers  as  useful  adjuncts  to  preparations  of  iron  when  cir- 
cumstances indicate  the  administration  of  the  latter.  This  matter 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Tonics,  when  treating  of  the 
therapeutical  uses  of  that  metal. 

Manna,  D.  L.  E.  An  exudation  from  FraxinUs  Ornus  and  other 
sj)ecies,  constitutes  the  Manna  of  commerce , D. — The  juice,  hardened 
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in  the  air,  flowing  from  incisions  into  the  baric  of  Fraxinus  rotundi- 
folia,  and  Fraxinus  ornus?  L. — Sweet  concrete  exudation,  probably 
from  several  species  of  Fraxinus,  and  Ornus,  E.  Nearly  all  the 
species  of  the  genera  Fraxinus  and  Ornus  yield  manna,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  what  occurs  in  commerce  is  obtained  from  the 
Fraxinus  rotundifolia ; a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  chiefly  of 
Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Ole- 
acece,  and  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Diandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — Fraxinus  ornus  is  a small  tree ; Leaves  opposite,  pin- 
nate ; Panicles,  large,  many  flowered  ; Flowers,  small,  polygamous,  white  ; the  whole 
tree  resembles  much  in  appearance  the  common  ash  of  our  climate.  Fraxinus  rotundi- 
folia is  by  many  considered  to  be  a variety  of  Fraxinus  ornus;  the  chief  difference 
between  them  is  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

preparation. — The  juice  of  the  stem  exudes  spontaneously  either  from  fissures  in 
the  bark,  through  the  punctures  of  insects,  or  more  usually  from  incisions  made  ex- 
pressly with  a hooked  knife.  It  concretes  rapidly  on  the  tree,  and  is  then  removed  by 
the  hand. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Two  sorts  are  commonly  met  with  in  the 
shops.  1st. — Flake  manna,  Manna  cannellata  ; it  occurs  in  stalacti- 
form  pieces,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  one  or  two  inches 
in  width,  uneven,  rugged,  porous  and  friable;  of  a dull  yellowish 
white  colour;  presenting  a furrow  on  the  surface  by  which  they 
adhere  to  the  tree,  on  which  side  they  are  usually  somewhat  soiled. 
It  has  a faint,  somewhat  nauseous  odour,  and  a sweetish  insipid  taste. 
2nd. — Fatty  manna,  Manna  pinguis  ; it  is  in  soft,  viscid  fragments 
of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  much  soiled  and  mixed  with  impurities; 
its  odour  is  very  nauseous,  and  its  taste  viscid  and  disagreeable. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Manna  consists  of  a peculiar  saccharine 
principle  named  Mannite , uncrystallizable  sugar,  gummy  matter, 
nitroo-enous  matter  and  moisture;  it  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of 
mannite  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  softens  with  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  and  melts  at  a temperature  a little  higher;  is  soluble  in 
three  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirit. 
Mannite,  its  active  principle,  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  manna  in 
alcohol,  and  pouring  olf  the  spirit,  from  which  as  it  cools  the  man- 
nite is  deposited  in  crystals.  . 

Flake  manna,  which  is  alone  employed  in  medicine,  is  not  liable 

to  adulteration.  . . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Manna  is  a very  mild  laxative,  em- 
ployed only  in  the  diseases  of  children  and  delicate  females ; in  the 
present  day  it  is  seldom  administered  alone,  being  gcncially  used 
for  sweetening  cathartic  mixtures.  "When  fiist  gatheicd,  manna 
does  not  possses  any  laxative  properties,  and  is  employed  as  a nutri- 
tive article  of  diet  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced.  Manna, 
when  it  has  become  hard  from  keeping,  is  an  excellent  basis  for 
forming  the  more  active  medicines  into  pills.  _ 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — For  children,  3j.  to  5 S3., 
for  adults,  5j.  to  iij  .—Mannite,  for  children,  3ss.  to  3ij-,  for  adults, 
5ss.  to  3j. 
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Mel,  D.  L.  E.  Saccharine  secretion  of  Apis  mellijica,  D.  E. — Juice 
extracted  from  flowers , deposited  in  the  honeycomb  by  the  Apis  melli- 
fca,  despumated , L.  Honey.  Honey  is  secreted  by  the  nectaries 
of’  most  flowers,  from  whence  it  is  collected  by  the  Bee,  an  insect 
belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera  ; in  the  honey-bag  of  the  insect, 
which  is  a dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  it  probably  undergoes  some 
alteration  previously  to  its  deposition  in  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb. 
Honey  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description ; it  is  composed 
of  grape-sugar,  cane-sugar,  mannite,  acetic  acid,  aromatic  principle, 
wax,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sand,  with  starch,  or 
with  wheaten  or  pea  flour;  the  first  adulteration  may  be  detected 
by  dissolving  in  water ; the  others  by  the  action  of  tincture  of  iodine 
on  the  cooled  decoction,  which  is  rendered  blue  if  any  fecula  be 
present.  Dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  honey  possesses 
demulcent  and  cooling  properties in  a small  portion  of  water  it 
operates  as  a mild  laxative.  It  is  now  but  little  used  in  medicine ; 
nevertheless,  eaten  at  breakfast  it  is  found  very  beneficial  by  persons 
liable  to  habitual  constipation.  Honey  has  in  some  instances  proved 
poisonous,  in  consequence  of  having  been  collected  by  the  bees  from 
poisonous  flowers.  By  melting  honey  in  a water  bath  and  straining 
while  hot  through  flannel,  Clarified  honey,  Mel  Depuratum,  D.,  is 
prepared.  Both  the  flavour  and  odour  of  honey  are  injured  by  this 
process. 

Oliva-;  OLEUM,  D.  L.  E.  Oil  obtained  from  the  pericarp  ( ex- 
pressed from  the  fruit,  L.)  of  Olea  Europcea.  This  tree,  originally 
a native  of  Asia  Minor,  now  grows  freely  on  the  borders  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  is  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Provence.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Oleacece , and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Diandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — A moderately  sized  tree  with  hard,  veined  wood ; 
Leaves,  in  pairs,  acute,  hoary  beneath,  giving  a whitish  character  to  the  foliage; 
Flowers,  small,  white ; Drupe,  elliptical,  dark-bluish-green,  with  a hard  nut  generally 
one  seeded. 

preparation. — The  finer  sorts  of  the  oil  are  obtained  by  simply  pressing  the  fresh 
ripe  fruit  in  a mill ; a second  sort,  by  moistening  the  marc,  left  after  the  first  expres- 
sion, with  boiling  water,  and  repressing  it ; and  a third,  and  very  inferior  sort,  by  boil- 
ing this  cake  in  water,  and  submitting  it  to  very  strong  pressure. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Olive  oil  is  a transparent,  limpid,  unc- 
tuous fluid,  of  a yellow  colour,  pale  or  greenish  according  to  quality 
(the  finer  sorts  being  of  a lighter  shade) ; when  good,  odourless,  with 
a bland,  sweetish,  taste : by  keeping  it  acquires  both  a rancid  odour 
and  taste,  more  slowly,  however,  than  the  other  fixed  oils.  Specific 
gravity  -911  at  77°  F. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  72  parts  of  elaine,  and 
28  of  margarin.  Olive  oil  readily  saponifies;  exposed  to  the  air, 
cvcn  in  thin  layers,  it  thickens  but  does  not  dry.  It  congeals  at 
36°  F. ; is  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  at  59°  it  dissolves 
in  once  and  a half  its  weight  of  ether. 
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ADULTERATIONS. — Cheaper  vegetable  oils,  as  poppy-oil,  sesame 
oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  rape-seed  oil,  are  commonly  employed  to 
adulterate  olive  oil.  The  best  test  for  ascertaining  its  purity  is  that 
of  Poutet,  by  means  of  which  5 per  cent,  of  adulteration  can  be 
detected;  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia: — “ mix  with  a twelfth  of  its  volume  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  by  dissolving  with  a gentle  heat  5iv. 
of  mercury  in  f’Sixss.  of  nitric  acid  (density,  1380  to  1390);  il  pure 
it  becomes  in  three  or  four  hours  like  a firm  fat,  without  any  separa- 
tion of  liquid  oil.”  For  ordinary  purposes  the  presence  of  other  fixed 
oils  may  be  more  readily  ascertained,  by  shaking  the  oil  in  a bottle 
half  filled,  when,  if  it  be  pure,  the  surface  of  the  oil  soon  becomes 
smooth  by  repose,  but  if  it  be  adulterated,  a number  of  air  bubbles, 
beads , remain. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — It  is  seldom  given  by  the  mouth  as  a 
cathartic,  but  forms  an  admirable  addition  to  laxative  enemata , in 
inflammation  or  spasms  of  the  intestines,  in  dysentery,  or  in  irritation 
of  the  urino-genital  organs.  (S ee,"  Emollients). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — fsj.to  fSij.  by  the  mouth; 
foij.  to  foiv.  in  an  enema  with  decoction  of  barley. 


POTASSJE  ACETAS,  D.  L.  E.  Acetate  of  Potash. 

mEPAitATiox. — “ Take  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  oue  pound ; acetic  acid  of  com- 
merce (specific  gravity  1044),  two  pints.  To  the  acid,  placed  in  a porcelain  capsule, 
gradually  add  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and,  when  effervescence  has  ceased,  boil  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  Add  now,  if  necessary,  a few  drops  of  the  same  acetic  acid,  so  that 
the  solution  may  have  a slightly  acid  reaction,  and  having  evaporated  to  dryness,  melt 
the  residue,  by  the  cautious  application  of  heat,  in.  a clean  pot  of  cast  iron.  I lie  lique- 
fied salt  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  when,  upon  cooling,  it  has  solidified, 
it  should  he  quickly  broken  into  fragments  of  a suitable  size,  and  enclosed  in  a bottle 
furnished  with  an  air-tight  stopper,”  D.  “ Acetic  acid,  fSxxvj. ; carbonate  of  potash, 
Ibj.  or  a sufficiency ; distilled  water,  fo-xij. : to  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water  gia- 
dually  add  the  carbonate  to  saturation ; then  strain,  and  evaporate  the  solution  in  a 
sand-bath,  the  heat  being  cautiously  applied,  until  the  salt  is  dried,”  L.  “ Pyroligneous 
acid,  Oiss. ; carbonate  of  potash  (dry),  o vij.  or  a sufficiency  ; add  the  carbonate  gra- 
dually to  the  acid  till  complete  neutralization  be  accomplished  ; evaporate  the  solution 
over  the  vapour-bath  till  it  is  so  concentrated  as  to  form  a concrete  mass  when  cold  ; 
allow  it  to  cool  and  crystallize  in  a solid  cake,  which  must  be  broken  up  and  imme- 
diately put  into  well-closed  bottles,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Masses  of  white,  needle-shaped,  satin}*- 
crystals,  odourless  when  dry,  but  emitting  a faint  acetous  odour 
when  moistened;  they  have  a pungent,  somewhat  acrid  but  cooling 
taste;  and  are  soapy  to  the  touch.  Specific  gravity,  2T0. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  potassa, 
and  1 of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  (KO,  C4H:!03) ; it  deliquesces  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  botli  in  water,  and  in  alcohol ; 
by  heat  it  is  fused,  and  if  the  heat  be  increased  is  decomposed,  pijro- 
acetic  spirit  being  driven  off  and  carbonate  of  potash  left. 

adut  TERATIONS. — This  salt  is  scarcely  liable  to  adulteiation ; it 
shodd  be  snow-white,  and  perfectly  neutral.  The  following  are  the 
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characteristics  and  tests  for  it,  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  tire 
London  Pharmacopoeia Soluble  in  rectified  spirit  and  in  water; 
the  solution  in  water  is  neutral : chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of 
silver  give  no  precipitate  with  it;  if  the  solution  be  strong  then  any 
precipitate  which  the  latter  may  occasion  is  redissolvcd  on  the  ad- 
dition of  dilute  nitric  acid  or  water;  sulphuric  acid  added  to  it,  emits 
acetic  vapours.  100  grains  digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  exposed  to  a red  heat,  yield  88'8  grains  of  sulphate  of 
potash.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Scarcely  ever  used  as  a cathartic, 
nevertheless  in  sufficient  doses  it  operates  effectually,  producing 
watery  evacuations,  and  is  therefore,  independently  of  its  diuretic 
properties,  well  adapted  for  dropsical  diseases.  (See,  Diuretics). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  a cathartic,  3ij.  to 
3iij.  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids,  and  their  soluble  salts ; and 
tartaric  acid. 

Potass  a:  BISULPHAS,  D.  E.  Bisulphate  of  Potash. 

Preparation. — “Take  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  powder,  three  ounces ; pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  one  fluid  ounce  : Place  the  acid  and  salt  in  a small  porcelain  capsule,  and 
to  this  apply  a heat  capable  of  liquefying  its  contents,  and  which  should  be  continued 
until  acid  vapours  cease  to  be  given  oft’.  The  bisulphate,  which  concretes  as  it  cools, 
should  be  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  preserved  in  a well  stopped  bottle,”  D.  “ Take 
of  the  residuum  in  the  preparation  of  pure  nitric  acid,  fbij. ; sulphuric  acid  of  com- 
merce, fsvij.  f 3j. ; boiiing  water,  Ovj.;  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  add  the  acid, 
concentrate  the  solution,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool  and  form  crystals,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  minute,  transparent  crystals  which 
belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system ; odourless,  with  a very  acid 
and  bitter  taste.  Specific  gravity,  2.163. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  1 of  potassa,  and  f of  water  (HO,  SO3  + KO,  SO3)  ; the 
excess  of  acid  acting  upon  metals  and  alkaline  bases  very  much  as  if 
it  were  free.  The  crystals  are  permanent  to  the  air,  and  are  soluble 
in  about  twice  their  weight  of  water  at  60° ; the  solution  has  a 
strongly  acid  reaction.  By  a red  heat,  the  water  of  crystallization 
and  half  the  acid  are  expelled,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rarely  employed  in  medicine ; it 
operates  as  a mild  cathartic,  and  as  its  after  effects  are  tonic,  it  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  debilitated  habits ; combined  with  rhu- 
barb much  of  its  nauseous  taste  is  concealed,  and  its  cathartic  proper- 
ties promoted.  Dr.  Barker  proposed  a solution  of  73  grs.  of  this  salt, 
mixed  with  a solution  of  72  grs.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  a cheap 
effervescing  purgative  draught,  but  it  forms  an  extremely  nauseous 
compound. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 5ss.  to  3iss.  dissolved  in 
from  foiij.  to  favj.  of  water. 

incompatibles. — Alkalies,  earths,  and  their  carbonates ; metal- 
lic salts ; and  tartaric  acid. 
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POTASS.E  BITARTRAS,  D.  L.  E.  TARTARI  CRYSTALLI,  D.  Bitar- 
trate of  Potash  (in  crystals , L.) ; Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash  ; Crystals 
of  Tartar  ; Crude  Tartar  ; Cream  of  Tartar. 

preparation. — Bitartrate  of  potash  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica ; it  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  and  recrystallizing  argot , an  obscurely  crystalline  substance,  which 
concretes  on  the  inside  of  casks  in  which  new  wine  has  been  kept ; this  constitutes  the 
Crystalli  Tartari  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  A purer  salt  is  procured  by  redis- 
solving  these  crystals,  evaporating  the  solution  slowly,  and  removing  the  crust  as  it 
forms  on  the  surface,  whence  the  name  of  cream  of  tartar. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— This  salt  is  met  with  in  the  form  either 
of  a fine  white  powder,  or  a semi-transparent  crystalline  mass,  the 
crystals  being  oblique  rhombic  prisms ; it  is  without  odour,  but  has 
an  agreeable  acid  taste.  Specific  gravity,  T953. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  po- 
tassa,  and  1 of  tartaric  acid,  combined  in  the  crystalline  state  with 
1 of  water  (HO,  KO,  C4H205),  it  is  therefore  correctly  speaking  a 
monobasic  tartrate;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  is  soluble  in  184 
parts  of  water  at  68°,  and  in  18  parts  of  boiling  water,  the  solution 
having  a strongly  acid  reaction.  By  heat  the  salt  is  decomposed, 
and  converted  into  a compound  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash 
(Black  Flux). 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  salt  in  the  state  of  powder  is  very  much 
adulterated ; the  substances  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose 
are,  finely  powdered  marble,  alum,  bisulphate  of  potash,  andwhcaten 
flour  or  starch.  The  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  will  de- 
tect any  of  these  impurities:  “ Entirely  soluble  in  40  parts  of  boiling 
water.  Gr.  xl.  in  solution  are  neutralized  with  gr.  xxx.  of  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  soda ; and  when  then  precipitated  with  gr.  lxx. 
of  nitrate  of  lead,  the  liquid  remains  precipitable  by  more  of  the 
test.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  full  doses  cream  of  tartar  operates 
as  an  active  cathartic,  producing  many  watery  evacuations  without 
much  irritation.  It  is  seldom  prescribed  singly,  but,  in  general,  with 
some  of  the  milder  vegetable  cathartics.  Thus,  combined  with  sul- 
phur in  the  form  of  electuary,  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  purgative 
in  hemorrhoidal  affections  and  in  various  other  diseases ; and  with 
jalap,  it  forms  an  excellent  cathartic  in  dropsies. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 3iij.,to  3vj.  made  into 
an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle.  Its  solubility  in  water  may  be 
much  increased,  without  impairing  its  medicinal  activity,  by  adding 
to  it  a fourth  of  its  weight  of  boracic  acid  or  borax. 

Effervescing  aperient  with  cream  of  tartar  (Cream  of  tartar,  Siij . ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  crystals,  3iiss. ; water,  foviij.).  For  one  dose. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids;  the  alkalies;  lime  water; 
the  carbonates  of  potash  and  of  soda;  acetate  of  lead;  and  magne- 
sia, and  its  sulphate. 
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Potass.®  SULPHAS,  D.  L.  E.  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  “ Take  of  the  residuum  of  the  process  for  Acidum  Nitricum  Purum , 
one  pound ; fresh  burned  lime,  six  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts ; carbonate  of  potash, 
from  pearl-ash,  one  drachm  ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  six  fluid  drachms,  or  as  much  as  is 
suflicient : Slake  the  lime  in  four  ounces  of  the  water,  and  having  dissolved  the  resi- 
duum of  the  nitric  acid  process  in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  raised  the  solution 
to  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  gradually  add  to  it  the  slaked  lime,  until  reddened 
litmus  paper  immersed  in  it  is  restored  to  a blue  colour.  Filter  the  solution  through 
calico,  and  to  it,  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  add  the  carbonate  of  potash,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  precipitate.  Filter  again,  add  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  produce 
a neutral  or  very  slightly  acid  solution,  and,  having  evaporated  this  till  a film  forms  on 
its  surface,  set  it  by  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  crystals  which  will  then  have  formed 
should  be  dried  on  blotting  paper,  and  preserved  for  use,”  D.  “ Take  of  the  residuum 
of  the  preparation  of  pure  nitric  acid,  Ibij.  ; boiling  water,  cong.  ij.  ; white  marble  in 
powder,  a sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  add  the  marble  gradually  till  effer- 
vescence ceases,  and  the  solution  is  completely  neutralized  ; filter  the  liquid,  and  eva- 
porate it  till  a pellicle  forms  on  its  surface  ; then  set  it  aside  to  cool  and  form  crystals,” 
E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solid  white  salt,  crystallizing  usually 
in  single  or  double  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra- 
mids ; inodorous,  with  a slightly  bitter  saline  taste.  The  crystals  are 
very  hard,  and  are  therefore  employed  in  pharmacy  for  triturating 
and  dividing  vegetable  powders.  Specific  gravity,  2'4. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  potassa, 
and  1 of  sulphuric  acid  (KO,  SO3);  is  unalterable  in  the  air;  heated 
it  decrepitates,  and  at  a strong  red  heat  fuses,  but  is  not  decomposed ; 
it  requires  9 parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  5 of  boiling  water  for  its  solu- 
tion, but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Sulphate  of  potash  is  seldom  adulterated  in  this 
country ; on  the  continent,  however,  it  has  often  been  found  to  con- 
tain sulphates  of  copper,  of  zinc,  or  of  iron,  and  in  some  instances 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  best  tests  of  its  purity  are,  the  neutrality 
of  the  solution  and  its  not  precipitating  with  gallic  acid,  with  ammo- 
nia, with  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  with  sulphate  of  silver.  The 
following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  for  the  salt  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “Slightly  soluble  in 
water;  bichloride  of  platinum  gives  a yellowish  and  chloride  of 
barium  a white  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  solution. 
It  crepitates  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  melts  at  a red  heat  without 
losing  weight.  10Q  grains  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  a precipitate 
ol  132  grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta  when  dried  at  a red  heat.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  doses  of  from  two  to  four  drachms, 
this  salt  has  occasionally  produced  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning ; 
it  is  nevertheless  a mild  cathartic  generally  operating  effectually, 
and  with  scarcely  any  disturbance  of  the  system,  but  on  account  of 
its  little  solubility  it  is  not  much  employed  alone.  It  is  not  adapted 
for  children,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  vomiting  if  given  to  them  in  even 
a moderate  dose.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  an  excellent  purgative  for 
females  after  delivery,  when  it  is  wished  to  diminish  the  secretion 
of  milk. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 5j.  to  3iv.  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  or  in  powder  combined  with  rhubarb. 

Potasses  sulphas  cum  sulpliure,  E.  (Nitrate  of  potash ; and  sul- 
phur, equal  parts;  mix  thoroughly,  and  project  in  small  successive 
portions  into  a red-hot  crucible ; when  the  deflagration  is  over  and 
the  salt  has  cooled,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  preserve  in  well-closed 
bottles).  A mild  cathartic,  much  more  soluble  than  the  plain  sul- 
phate. Dose,  3ss.  to  3j. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids;  tartaric  acid ; 
chloride  of  calcium ; chloride  of  barium;  the  acetate,  and  diacetate  of 
lead;  nitrate  of  silver;  corrosive  sublimate;  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 


POTASSAi  TARTRAS,  D.  L.  E.  Tartrate  of  Potash  ; Neutral  Tar- 
trate of  Potash. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
“ Take  of  carbonate  of  potash  from  pearl-ash,  eight  ounces  ; white  bitartrate  of  potash, 
in  fine  powder,  one  pound,  or  a sufficient  quantity  ; distilled  water,  half  a gallon  : Dis- 
solve the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  and  to  the  solution,  while  boiling  hot,  gra- 
dually add  the  bitartrate,  until  the  liquid,  after  the  ebullition  has  been  continued  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  ceases  to  change  the  colour  of  blue  or  reddened  litmus. . Filter 
through  calico,  and  having  evaporated  the  clear  liquor  until  a pellicle  forms  on  its  sur- 
face, set  it  by  to  crystallize.  After  twelve  hours  pour  off  the  liquid,  and,  having  dried 
the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper,  preserve  them  in  a well-stopped  bottle,”  1).  “ Bitartrate 
of  potash,  in  powder,  Ibiij.  ; carbonate  of  potash,  5 xvj . ; boiling  water,  Ovj. ; dissolve 
the  carbonate  in  the  boiling  water,  then  add  the  bitartrate  till  the  liquor  is  neutralized 
and  boil.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  concentrate  by  boiling  till  a pellicle  floats  on  the  sur- 
face, and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  The  residual  liquor  will  yield  more 
crystals  by  farther  crystallization  and  cooling,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solid,  white  salt,  crystalline,  but 
generally  met  with  in  the  form  of  a granular  powder ; the  crystals 
are  small  right  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a cooling 
saline  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1-556. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  po- 
tassa,  and  1 of  tartaric  acid  (2KO,  C‘lH2Of)  and  is  therefore  a 
bi  basic-tartrate  of  potash;  it  attracts  moisture  in  a damp  atmosphere, 
but  does  not  deliquesce ; exposed  to  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  con- 
verted into  a compound  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal.  It  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  whence  the  name  soluble 
tartar  is  applied  to  it;  it  is  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  salt  is  not  unfrequently  adulterated  with 
the  bitartrate,  which  may  be  known  by  its  not  being  soluble  in  its 
own  weight  ol  water  at  50°.  It  also  sometimes  contains  caibonate  oi 
sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium ; any  of  which  may  be 
detected  “by  the  precipitates  occasioned  in  it  by  chloride  of  barium 
or  acetate  of  lead  not  being  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,”  London 

Pharmacopoeia.  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A mild  but  eiheient  purgative,  not 
much  employed  in  the  present  day.  By  accelerating  the  operation 
of  the  resinous  purgatives,  it  corrects  their  griping  properties. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— 3ij.  to  3x.  in  solution. 
INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids,  and  most  acidulous  salts;  lime  water; 
chloride  of  calcium ; nitrate  of  silver ; and  acetate  of  lead. 


PRUNA,  D.  E.  PRUNUM,  L.  Prunes.  The  dried  fruit  of  Prunvs 
domestica.  The  plum  tree,  originally  a native  of  Syria,  is  now  cul- 
tivated extensively  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  British  Isles;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family Rosacecv  ( Drupacece , 
Lindley),  and  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Icosandria  Monogynia. 
The  fruit  dried  in  the  sun  constitutes  prunes;  they  are  imported 
principally  from  Bourdeaux.  Prunes  are  mildly  laxative,  and  are 
sometimes  added  to  infusion  of  senna  to  conceal  its  nauseous  taste. 
They  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  electuary  of  senna  of  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

For  use  in  medicine,  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  Prunes  to 
be  prepared  as  follows : — Prunum  prceparatum,  “ Prunes,  Ibj . ; water, 
sufficient  to  cover  them ; boil  slowly  for  four  hours.  Express  the 
pulp  first  through  a coarse  cane  sieve,  and  then  through  a fine  hair 
sieve.  Finally  evaporate  in  a water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  a 
confection.” 


KHAMNI  BACOE,  E.  RHAMNI  SUCCUS,  L.  Buckthorn  berries. 
Fruit  of  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  Rliamnus  cathar- 
ticus,  L.  An  indigenous  shrub  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Rham- 
nacece , and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Penlandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  chakacters. — Stems  about  ten  feet  high,  branching,  spiny;  Leaves 
ovate,  sharply  serrated  ; Flowers  small,  yellowish-green,  dioecious ; Fruit,  a berry. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  peas, 
black,  shining,  four-seeded,  with  a green  juicy  parenchyma ; they 
have  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  when  bruised,  emit  a faint  un- 
pleasant odour.  The  jidce  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  juice  consists  of  a peculiar  colour- 
ing matter,  acetic  acid,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  nitrogenous  matter. 
A purgative  principle  exists  in  the  berries  which  has  been  named 
Catliartin;  it  differs,  however,  from  the  cathartin  of  senna  leaves, 
being  more  nearly  allied  to  aloetin  both  in  a chemical  and  therapeu- 
tical point  of  view;  Trcnkler  has  prepared  it  from  the  unripe  green 
berries,  by  treating  the  inspissated  juice  with  alcohol  and  ether, — 
H,xij-  yield  Sviij.  of  impure  cathartin.  By  evaporating  to  dryness 
the  juice  mixed  with  lime  or  with  alum,  the  pigment,  sapgreen , is 
obtained. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  frangida  are  often 
substituted  for,  or  mixed  with  buckthorn  berries ; they  may  be 
detected  by  having  only  tiuo  seeds. 

. THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  fresh  berries  or  their  expressed 
juice  operate  as  a powerful  cathartic,  producing  many  watery  evacua- 
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tions ; but  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  their  operation  frequently 
accompanied  by  severe  tormina,  thirst,  and  distressing  nausea, 
although  in  former  days  much  vaunted  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy, 

they  are  at  present  scarcely  ever  used.  . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 01  the  fresh  bernes,  IU 
to  20.  The  dose  of  Cathartin  is  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Suruvus  JRhamni,  L.  E.  (“Juice  ol  the  berries,  Oiv.;  ginger, 
sliced;  and  pimento,  powdered,  of  each,  5vj.;  sugar,  lb  vj  ; rectified 
spirit,  f5vi. ; let  the  juice  rest  for  three  days  that  the  dregs  may 
subside,  and  strain.  Macerate  for  four  hours  with  a gentle  heat  the 
pimento  and  ginger  in  Oj.  of  the  strained  juice,  and  niter;  doi 
down  the  rest  of  the  juice  to  Oiss.,  mix  the  liquors  and  melt  the 
sugar  in  them;  finally  add  the  spirit,”  L.  “ Fresh  juice  ol  buck- 
thorn berries,  Oiv.;  ginger,  sliced;  and  pimento  bruised,  of  each, 
3vp;  pure  sugar,  lbiv.;  let  the  juice  rest  three  days,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor  and  strain  it.  Digest  the  pimento  and  ginger  m Oj.  o 
the  strained  liquor  at  a gentle  heat  for  four  hours  and  filter.  Dml 
down  the  rest  of  the  juice  to  Oiss.,  mix  tlie_two  liquors,  add  the 
sugar,  and  dissolve  it  with  heat,’  E.).  Dose,  foss.  to  foj. 


Rheum  D.  L.  E.  Rhubarb.  Root  of  an  undetermined  species,  of 
Rheum.  ’The  exact  species  of  the  genus  Rheum,  from  which 
the  different  varieties  of  Rhubarb  met  with  m commerce  arc 
obtained,  is  as  yet  unknown.  They  inhabit  the  northern  regions  of 
Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Chinese  wall,  and 
are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  genus  is 
placed  in  the  Natural  family  Polygonacece , and  m the  Linnaian  class 
and  order  Enneandria  Monogynia.  The  following  species  of  Rl  eum 
have  been  referred  to  by  different  authorities  as  yielding  rhubarb  of 
one  kind  or  another;  viz  .—Rheum  palmatum  ; R.  australe,  R. 
rhaponticum;  R.  compactum  ; R.ernodi;  R.  webbumiim  >.P  . 
ciforme  ; R.  moorcroftianum ; R.  crassmervium  ; R.  leucorrlazum , 

R.  undulatum , ifc. 

botanical  characters.-AJI  the  species  are  Yndwavy 

about  their  tents  or  on  the  horns  of  their  sheep. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Three  varieties  of  rhubarb  are  ordinarily 
:tl  In  Rritish  trade  each  of  which  shall  be  consideied  sepa- 
ciK  or  East  Indian,  and  English  Khnharb 
The  two  for, nor  are  officinal  in  the  Londor . Pharmacopeia,  both 
being  included  under  the  appellation  RUum  Smense. 
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1.  RUSSIAN  Rhubarb;  Turkey  Rhubarb:  it  is  met  with  in 
irregular  shaped  pieces,  from  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  breadth, 
roundish,  sometimes  flattened  on  one  side,  angular,  heavy,  of  a 
bright-yellow  colour,  without  any  traces  of  epidermis ; generally 
perforated  with  conical,  not  cylindrical  holes,  in  some  pieces  ex- 
tending completely,  in  others  only  partially  through  their  substance ; 
internally  compact,  beautifully  marbled  with  yellow,  red,  and  white 
streaks  or  points.  The  odour  is  strong  and  peculiar;  the  taste  is 
bitter  and  faintly  astringent;  chewed  it  feels  gritty  under  the  teeth, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  tinges 
the  saliva  yellow;  it  may  be  readily  pulverized;  the  powder  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  This  description  of  rhubarb  is  collected  by  the 
Bucharians  on  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  brought  by  them  to  the 
Russian  town  of  Kiachta  for  barter,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  it  is  sorted,  packed  into  boxes  or  cases  which 
are  covered  on  the  outside  with  a hide,  and  then  exported  to  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  and  to  the  British  Isles. 

2.  Chinese,  or  East  India  Rhubarb,  is  met  with  in  globular 
or  flat  pieces,  rounded,  not  angular  on  the  surface,  of  a brownish- 
yellow  colour,  usually  presenting  some  traces  of  epidermis ; some- 
what heavier  than  Russian  rhubarb;  perforated  with  cylindrical 
holes,  in  many  of  which  are  found  pieces  of  cord  by  which  the  roots 
were  suspended  while  being  dried ; internally  they  are  close  and 
compact,  marbled  and  spotted  yellowish-brown  and  whitish ; the 
odour  is  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  Russian  rhubarb,  the  taste 
similar ; the  powder  is  not  of  so  bright  a colour.  This  description 
is  the  product  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China;  it  is  imported  in 
chests  directly  from  Canton  or  by  way  of  Singapore. 

3.  ENGLISH  Rhubarb.  Two  kinds  are  commonly  met  with. — 
1st.  Stick  Rhubarb  ; which  occurs  in  pieces  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  striated,  of  a dirty-yel- 
lowish-brown  colour  externally,  blackish  internally  with  reddish 
streaks;  its  odour  is  faint,  and  its  taste  astringent,  not  gritty. — 2nd. 
Trimmed  Rhubarb  ; this  sort  is  often  sold  for  Turkey  rhubarb,  which 
it  is  prepared  to  represent;  its  texture,  however,  is  in  general  soft 
and  spongy,  it  has  a pinkish  hue,  is  mucilaginous,  and  is  pulverized 
with  difficulty ; its  taste  is  astringent,  its  odour  faint,  and  it  is  not 
gritty  under  the  teeth,  containing  but  few  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime. 

The  following  sorts  of  rhubarb  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  the 
English  market,  that  a mere  mention  of  them  will  suffice: — French 
rhubarb , Bucharian  rhubarb,  Siberian  rhubarb,  Canton-stick  rhubarb, 
and  Himalayan  rhubarb. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  most  complete  analysis, 
that  of  Brandes  in  1836,  rhubarb  consists  of  a peculiar  principle, 
mimed  by  him  Rhabarberic  acid  (Rhein,  Rlieumin,  Rhabarberin, 
Caphopicrite , Clirysophanic  acid,  of  other  chemists),  gallic  and 
tannic,  acids,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  starch,  gummy  extractive, 
co  ouimg  extractive,  pectic  acid,  malate  and  gallate  of  lime, 
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oxalate  of  lime,  inorganic  salts,  silica,  iron  and  woody  fibre.  Rlia- 
barberic  acid  was  obtained  by  its  discoverer  in  the  proportion  of 
2 per  cent,  in  a pure,  and  10  per  cent,  in  an  impure  form.  It  oc- 
curs in  minute  prismatic  crystals,  ol  a yellow  colour,  with  a bitter 
taste ; is  friable  by  heat,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
ether  and  hot  alcohol ; and  is  a neutral  substance.  Michaelis  con- 
siders this  to  be  the  tonic  principle  of  rhubarb,  the  cathartic  pro- 
perty according  to  him  residing  in  the  resin  combined  with  the 
oxalate  of  lime.  Rhubarb  yields  its  active  principles  to  both  cold 
and  boiling  water,  to  proof  spirit,  to  alcohol,  and  to  ether. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  inferior  sorts,  especially  British  rhubarb,  are 
frequently  mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  the  finer  kinds;  the  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  attending  to  the  characters  given  above  for  the 
different  varieties.  Powdered  Turkey  or  hast  India  rhubarb  is  veiy 
generally  adulterated  with  British  rhubarb ; the  sophistication  is 
difficult  of  detection,  but  the  fresh  powder  of  the  finer  sorts  is 
always  of  a bright  yellow  colour. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rhubarb  acts  upon  the  whole  tract 
of  the  digestive  canal  as  a mild  tonic,  cathartic,  and  astringent.  In 
small  doses,  it  manifests  its  tonic  properties  only  , promoting  the 
digestive  process,  as  indicated  by  increased^  appetite  and  an  nn- 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  alvin.e  secretions.  In  full  doses,  it 
operates  as  a mild  cathartic,  stimulating,  to  increased  activity,  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  more  especially 
that  of  the  duodenum,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  augmenting  the  secre- 
tions. Its  astringent  property  is  manifested  after  the  cathartic  action 
has  ceased,  constipation  usually  following  its  purgative  effects.  I he 
combination  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  mildness 
of  its  operation,  renders  rhubarb  a remedy  of  much  value  m many 
diseases.  Thus  in  the  treatment  of  the  early  stages  of  the  diarrhoea 
of  irritation , it  is  the  most  efficacious. purgative  we  can  employ;  it 
is  also  peculiarly  adapted  as  a cathartic  for  infancy  and  childhoo.  , 
and  as  a general  laxative  for  persons  with  enfeebled  digestion,  and  in 
all  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  For  the  same  reasons 
rhubarb  is  inadmissible  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affections.  Rhubarb  is  absorbed  in  the  course  of  its  operation,  and 
its  peculiar  odour  and  yellow  colouring  matter  may  be  recognised 
in  the  urine,  in  the  sweat,  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  m the 
milk  of  nurses,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  imparts  a purgative  pio- 

PeDOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder  as  a stomachic 
tonic,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. ; as  a cathartic,  9j.  to  3ij.  A cw  drops  of  the 
essential  oil  of  nutmegs  rubbed  up  with  powdered  rhubarb  mask  its 

disagreeable  odour.  j 

Pulvis  Rhei  composite,  D.  E.  (“  Take  of  rhubarb,  in  fine  powder, 
two  ounces;  magnesia,  six  ounces;  ginger,  in  fine  powder,  one 
ounce-  Mix  thoroughly  by  trituration,  pass  the  powder  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  keep  it  in  well-closed  bottles,"  D.  “ Magnesia,  Ibj. ; 
cfinaer,  in  fine  powder,  Sij.;  rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  mv.;  mix 
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thoroughly,  and  preserve  in  well-closed  bottles,”  E.).  A useful 
autacid  purgative,  commonly  known  as  Gregory's  Powder ; Dose, 
for  children,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xij. ; for  adults,  3ss.  to  3j. 

Extractum  Phei,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Rhubarb,  in  thin  slices,  tbj. ; water, 
Ov. ; macerate  the  rhubarb  for  twenty-four  hours  in  Oiij.  of  the 
water;  filter  the  liquor  through  a cloth,  and  express;  macerate  the 
residuum  with  the  rest  of  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  filter  through 
the  cloth  previously  used  and  express  the  residuum  strongly.  The 
liquors,  filtered  again  if  necessary,  are  to  be  mixed  and  evaporated 
to  a proper  consistence  in  a water  bath,”  D.  “ Rhubarb,  powdered, 
5xv. ; proof  spirit,  Oj. ; distilled  water,  Ovij. ; macerate  for  four  days, 
filter,  and  allow  the  dregs  to  subside ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
evaporate  when  clear  to  a proper  consistence,”  L.  “ Rhubarb,  tbj.; 
water,  Ov. ; cut. the  rhubarb  into  small  fragments;  macerate  it  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  Oiij.  of  the  water;  filter  the  liquor  through  a 
cloth  and  express  it  with  the  hands  or  otherwise  moderately ; 
macerate  the  residuum  with  the  rest  of  the  water  for  twelve  hours 
at  least,  filter  the  liquor  with  the  same  cloth  as  before  and  express 
the  residuum  strongly.  The  liquors,  again  filtered  if  necessary, 
are  then  to  be  evaporated  together  to  a proper  consistence  in  the 
vapour  bath.  The  extract,  however,  is  obtained  of  finer  quality 
by  evaporation  in  a vacuum  with  a gentle  heat,”  E.).  Dose,  gr.  x. 
to  3ss. 

Pilulce  Phei,  E.  (Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  9 parts ; acetate  of 
potash,  1 part;  conserve  of  red  roses,  5 parts;  beat  into  a proper 
mass.)  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pilulce  Rhei  compositce,  D.  L.  E.  (“Take  of  rhubarb,  in  fine 
powder,  one  ounce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  nine 
di  acinus ; myrrh,  in  fine  powder;  Castile  soap,  of  each,  six  drachms; 
oil  of  peppermint,  one  fluid  drachm  ; treacle,  by  weight,  two  ounces: 
reduce  the  soap  to  a fine  powder,  and  triturate  it  with  the  rhubarb, 
aloes,  and  myrrh;  then  add  the  treacle  and  oil  of  peppermint,  and 
beat  the  whole  into  a uniform  mass.”  D.  “ Rhubarb,  powdered,  3iv. ; 
socotnne  aloes,  powdered,  3iij.;  myrrh,  powdered,  3ij.;  soft  soap’ 
3ss. ; oil  of  caraway,  min.  xv. ; treacle,  a sufficiency;  mix  the 
powders  together;  then  having  added  the  other  ingredients  beat  all 
into  a mass,”  L.  “ Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  Imparts;  aloes,  in 
fine  powder,  9 parts;  myrrh,  6 parts;  Castile  soap,  6 parts;  oil  of 
peppermint,  1 part;  conserve  of  red  roses,  5 parts;  mix  and  beat 
to  a proper  mass,  and  divide  into  five-grain  pills.  This  pill  may  be 
also  made  without  oil  of  peppermint,  when  so  preferred,”  E.).  One 
of  the  most  valuable  pill  masses;  mildly  tonic  and  purgative ; Dose, 
gr.  v.  to  9j.  As  prepared  according  to  the  processes  contained  in 
the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  although  the  ingredients  differ 
s lghtly,  the  strength  of  the  pill  mass  is  the  same. 

Pilulce  Phei  et  Ferri,  E.  (Dried  sulphate  of  iron,  4 parts; 
extract  of  rhubarb,  10  parts,  conserve  of  red  roses,  5 parts ; beat 
tnem  into  a proper  mass  and  divide  it  into  five-grain  pills.).  Tonic 
and  laxative,  useful  in  chlorosis ; Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 
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Infusum  Rhei,  D.  L-  E.  (“Rhubarb  root  in  thin  slices,  3ij  - ; 
boiling  water,  foix. ; infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel  and 
strain;  the  product  should  measure  about  foviij.,  D.  “Rhubarb, 
sliced,  5iij. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; macerate  for  two  hours  in 
a covered  vessel  and  strain,”  E.  “ Rhubarb,  m coarse  powdei,  5j.; 
spirit  of  cinnamon,  foij.;  boiling  water,  f5xviij.;  infuse  the  rhubarb 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  water  in  a covered  vesssel,  add  the  spirit 
and  strain  through  linen  or  calico,”  E.)  Stomachic  and  veiy  mildly 
laxative,  a useful  vehicle  for  more  active  purgatives.  Dose,  foss.  to 
fsij.  The  London  infusion  is  somewhat  weaker  than  that  of  either 

of  the  other  colleges.  . _ 9... 

Tinctura  Rhei , E.  (Rhubarb,  in  moderately  line  powdei,  5mss. ; 
cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  5ss. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  mix  the  lhubarb 
and  cardamoms,  and  proceed  by  the  process  of  percolation  as  directed 
for  tincture  of  cinchona;  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  digestion).  A 
cordial  purgative,  employed  as  an  addition  to  cathartic  mixtures  in 
doses  of  f3j . to  f3iij . — Tinctura  Rhei composita,  D.  L.  (“  Rhubarb  root, 
bruised,  Biij.;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  aj. ; liquorice  root,  bruised, 
5ss. ; saffron,  chopped  fine,  3ij. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for_ four- 
teen days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Rhubarb,  sliced,  3nss. ; 
fresh  liquorice  root  bruised,  3vj.;  ginger,  bruised;  saffron,  ol  each, 
3iij.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  seven  days,  express  and  falter, 
L.)  Uses  and  dose  same  as  last  preparation. 

Tinctura  Rhei  et  Aloes , E.  (Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  pow- 
der, §iss. ; Socotrine  or  East  Indian  aloes,  in  moderately  fine  pow- 
der, 3 vi . ; cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  3v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  mix  the 
powders  and  proceed  as  for  tincture  of  cinchona).  A cordial  pur- 
gative. Dose,  fSss.  to  fSj. 

“ Vinum  Rhei , D.  E.  (“  Take  of  Rhubarb  m coarse  powder,  three 
ounces;  canella,  in  coarse  powder,  two  drachms;  sherry  wme,  two 
pints:  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation;  then 
strain  with  expression,  and  filter,”  D.  « Rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder, 
ov. ; canella,  in  coarse  powder,  3ij.;  proof  spirit,  fov.;  sherry,  j. 
foxv.;  digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  express  strongly , and  filter,  R-)- 
Stomachic  and  purgative.  Dose,  1 3ij.  to  f3j. 

Surupus  Rhei.  (Rhubarb,  90  parts;  cold  water,  500  parts ; mace- 
rate foi  twelve  hours,  strain  with  expression,  filter,  and  dissolve  m 
the  liquor  twice  its  weight  of  sugar).  Dose,  loss,  to  loj. 

IN  COMPATIBLES. — With  the  infusion.— Ammonia ; carbonate  ot 
potash;  lime  water;  the  mineral  acids ; acetate  of  lead ; tartar  eme- 
tic; corrosive  sublimate;  the  sesquisalts  of  iron;  and  astringent 
vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions. 


RICINI  OLEUM,  D.  L.  E.  Castor  oil ; Oil  expressed  ( either  by  heat 
or  pressure , L.)  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis.  I lie  castor  oil 
tref  is  a native  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies ; it  is  cultivated  at  pre- 
sent very  extensively  in  the  West  Indies,  and  m North  and  South 
America7;  it  also  grows  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  m the  British 
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Isles.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Eupliorbiacece , and  to  the 
Linna;an  class  and  order  Monoscia  Monadelphia. 

botanical  characters. — In  northern  countries,  a herbaceous  annual,  seldom 
exceeding  3 or  4 feet  in  height,  in  warm  climates  it  becomes  an  arborescent  perennial, 
attaining  a height  of  20  to  30  feet ; Leaves,  large,  of  a dull  green  colour,  shining, 
palmate,  deeply  cut  into  acute  lobes,  serrated  ; Flowers,  in  terminal  panicles,  glaucous- 
green,  monoecious  ; Fruit,  a three-celled  capsule  covered  with  spines,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  seed ; the  seeds  are  oval,  about  three  lines  broad,  four  lines  long,  and  a line 
and  a half  thick  ; the  seed-coat  is  pale  grey,  marbled  with  blackish  and  yellowish-brown 
spots  and  stripes ; it  encloses  a thick,  fleshy,  oily  nucleus,  within  which  is  a large, 
dicotyledonous  leafy  embryo. 

preparation. — The  fixed  oil  of  the  seeds,  which  alone  is  officinal,  is  obtained  by 
expression  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat,  the  seed  coats  being  usually  first  removed ; 
that  obtained  without  heat  is  called  cold  drawn  castor  oil , and  bears  the  highest  cha- 
racter. This  is  the  process  followed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  finer  qualities  of 
oil  in  the  East ; more  generally,  however,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  seeds  are  boiled  in 
water,  dried  and  bruised,  and  again  boiled  in  water  till  the  oil  separates  and  floats  on 
the  surface.  In  North  America,  the  seeds  are  heated  and  pressed,  and  the  oil  thus 
obtained  is  boiled  with  water  to  fre.e  it  from  impurities.  The  seeds  yield  about  30 
per  cent,  of  oil. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Castor  oil  is  a viscid  oily  liquid,  of  a 
very  pale  straw  colour  (inferior  sorts  are  deep  yellow),  having  a 
faint,  slightly  nauseous  odour,  and  a mild  in-easy  taste.  Specific 
gravity,  0964. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Bussy  and 
Lecanu,  it  is  a compound  of,  or  rather  is  converted  by  distillation 
into  three  fatty  acids,  ricinic,  elaioclic,  and  margaritic ; but  the 
source  of  its  laxative  properties  has  not  been  as  yet  discovered.  Its 
ultimate  constituents  according  to  Ure,  are  74  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
10-29  of  hydrogen,  and  15-71  of  oxygen.  Exposed  to  a cold  a little 
below  32°,  it  becomes  thick  and  turbid,  at  0°  congeals  into  a trans- 
paient  yellow  mass,  by  exposure  to  the  air  thickens  and  dries 
without  becoming  opaque,  and  hence  is  called  a drying  oil , and  is 
decomposed  by  a heat  above  500°.  Castor  oil  is  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  cold  alcohol ; the  latter  property  is  not  possessed  by  any  other 
fixed  oil  with  which  we  are  acquainted  except  concrete  palm  oil, 
and,  according  to  Pereira, British  expressed  croton  oil  (See  page  109)! 
East  Indian  castor  oil  is  the  kind  principally  employed  at  present  in 
the  British  Isles;  West  Indian  castor  oil  is  not  imported;  and  Ame- 
rican castor  oil  is  but  little  esteemed  by  druggists — although  equally 
efficacious  as  a medicine  and  free  from  any  unpleasant  flavour— in 
consequence  of  its  becoming  turbid  in  cold  weather  and  throwing 
down  a copious  deposit  of  white  fatty  crystals. 

ADULTERATIONS.— The  adulteration  of  castor  oil  with  other  fixed 
oils,  a fraud  more  frequently  practised  in  former  days  than  at  pre- 
'?iay  readily  be  detected  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol ; pure  castor 
oil  being  entirely  dissolved  by  its  own  volume  of  alcohol.  It  should 
also  be  free  from  any  rancid  odour,  or  acrid  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS— Castor  oil  is  a mild  but  effectual 
cathartic,  operating  soon  after  it  has  been  taken  without  pain  or 

‘lCfneSS;iPr°dUClng  three  or  four  feculent,  not  watery  eva- 
cuations; these  properties  adapt  it  for  all  cases  in  which  we  desire 
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to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  without  producing 
abdominal  irritation  or  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  ihe 
only  objection  to  its  employment  is  its  disagreeable  greasy  taste, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  frequently  occasions  nausea  and  vomiting. 
The  following  are  a few  of  the  cases  in  which  its  use  as  a cathartic 
is  particularly  indicated:  inflammatory  or  spasmodic  diseases  of  the 
intestinal  canal  or  of  the  urino-genital  apparatus;  hemorrhoidal 
affections;  stricture  of  the  rectum;  during  pregnancy  and  after 
delivery ; in  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood ; after  surgical  opera- 
tions about  the  pelvis  or  abdomen,  &c.  If  castor  oil  be  at  all  rancid 
it  becomes  very  acrimonious,  causing  much  irritation,  and  sometimes 
even  troublesome  diarrhoea. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — f3ss.  to  fSij-,  by  the 
mouth  or  in  the  form  of  enema;  it  is  best  taken  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  water  to  which  some  aromatic  tincture,  as  of  cascarilla  or  of 
orange  peel,  has  been  added ; or  it  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion 
with^yolk  of  egg  or  with  mucilage.  M.  Parola  has  recently  pro- 
posed the  substitution  of  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic  tincture  of  castor- 
oil  seeds  for  the  oil  itself.  He  states  as  the  result  of  numerous  trials 
he  has  made,  that  the  tinctures  are  four  times  as  strong  as  the  oil, 
than  which  they  are  less  irritant  and  less  apt  to  produce  vomiting. 
The  tinctures  (for  which  M.  Parola  does  not  give  any  formula)  may 
he  readily  prepared  by  macerating  3 viij . of  the  fresh  seeds,  freed 
from  the  seed-coats  and  bruised,  in  Oj.  of  rectified  spirit  or  of  ether 
for  seven  days  and  filtering;  the  dose  of  either  would  be  from  f5ij.  to 
f3iij.  But  from  some  experiments  which  I made  with  these  tinc- 
tures, their  action  appears  to  he  very  uncertain. 

Castor  oil  purgative  emulsion.  (Castor  oil,  foj.;  yolk  of  egg,.  1; 
peppermint  water,  f§ss. ; water,  f 3 i j . ; simple  syrup,  l5j.,  mix.) 

Sufficient  for  one  dose.  . . .. 

Castor  oil  draught , RlGHINI.  (Gum  arable,  in  fine  powder,  3ij. ; 
pure  water,  fsiij.;  make  a mucilage  with  a small  quantity  of  the 
water;  and  add,  of  castor  oil,  f 5 j - ; mix  carefully  and  pour  in  the 
rest  of  the  water  with  constant  agitation ; and  finally  add  the  fi  - 
tered  juice  of  one  orange  and  f5j.  of  simple  syrup).  The  nauseous 
taste  of  the  oil  is  completely  concealed  m this  draught,  the  only 
objection  to  which  is  its  bulk. 


SCAMMONIUM,  D.  L.  E.  Scammony.  The  gum-resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  incised  root  of  Convolvulus  scammonia.  A native  of 
Greece,  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  where  it  is  found  growing 
in  hedges  and  bushy  places.  It  is  placed  in  the  Natural  family 
Convolvulacece,  and  in  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Mono- 


gyma. 

botanical  characters.— Root,  very  thick,  fusiform,  fleshy,  abounding  in  a milky 
juice  • Stems,  smooth,  herbaceous,  climbing ; Leaves,  pointed,  hastate ; Flowers,  on 
long, ’solitary  peduncles,  yellowish,  with  purple  stripes. 
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preparation. — The  inspissated  juice  of  the  root,  which  constitutes  scammony,  is 
procured  as  follows  : — The  earth  having  been  cleared  away,  the  top  of  the  root  is  sliced 
off  obliquely  about  two  inches  below  where  the  stems  spring  from  it ; as  the  juice 
flows  out,  it  is  received  in  shells  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  thickens  ; each  root, 
although  generally  four  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  yields  only 
about  two  drachms  of  scammony. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Fine  scammony,  Virgin  scammony , is  in 
amorphous  masses,  weighing  from  two  ounces  to  half  a pound  each, 
very  porous,  friable,  and  of  an  ash-grey  colour  externally ; its  frac- 
ture is  conchoidal,  very  resinous,  porous,  and  of  a dark  greenish- 
black  colour;  the  odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  old  cheese,  heightened  by  being  breathed  on,  and  the  taste  is 
acrid  and  nauseous ; specific  gravity,  F210.  This  variety  of  scammony 
is  scarce,  and  when  met  with  bears  a very  high  price.  Scammony  as 
it  commonly  occurs  is  an  impure  article,  usually  imported  in  boxes 
or  drums,  seldom  in  cakes ; it  is  heavier  than  virgin  scammony, 
more  compact,  and  of  a pale  ash-grey  colour;  its  fracture  is  earthy, 
dull,  not  porous,  and  of  a greyish-black  colour;  in  some  specimens 
presenting  numerous  white  specks  (chalk) ; its  odour  and  taste  are 
the  same  as  of  pure  scammony;  specific  gravity,  from  T276  to 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Christison’s  analysis,  fine 
specimens  of  virgin  scammony  consist  of  81  to  83  per  cent,  of  resin, 
6 to  8 per  cent,  of  gum,  and  some  woody  fibre,  sand,  moisture,  and 
sometimes  a trace  of  starch.  In  the  best  specimens  which  I have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  I have  found  but  76  per  cent,  of 
resin.  The  resin  is  the  active  principle  of  the  drug ; it  may  he  readily 
obtained  by  treating  scammony  with  sulphuric  ether  and  evaporating 
to  dryness,  or  by  the  process  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  given 
below ; in  mass  it  is  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  shining  and  semitrans- 
parent, its  powder  is  pale  straw  colour;  it  is  void  of  odour  and  taste 
when  quite  pure.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  forms  with  unskimmed  milk  a fine  uniform  emulsion.  By 
the  latter  characteristic  and  also  by  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine 
it  is  distinguished  from  resin  of  jalap. 

ADULTERATIONS. — No  drug  is  more  generally  and  more  uniformly 
adulterated  than  scammony;  it  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  meet  with 
it  in  a perfectly  pure  state.  And  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  adul- 
teration practised,  that  in  many  specimens  which  I have  examined 
I have  frequently  found  not  more  than  from  28  to  35  per  cent,  of 
resin  present.  The  substances  used  to  adulterate  the  drug  are  chalk 
and  flour,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  guaiacum  resin  and  gum 
tragacanth.  Chalk  and  flour  may  be  readily  detected  ; the  former, 
by  the  effervescence  produced  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  on  a 
small  fragment;  the  latter  by  a cooled  and  filtered  decoction  of  the 
powder  being  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine.  The  adultera- 
tion with  guaiacum  resin  has  been  practised  onlv  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  I have  met  with  it  in  many  samples.  Its  presence 
may  be  discovered  by  pouring  a few  drops  of  an  alcohol  ic  tincture 
of  scammony  on  the  fresh-cut  surface  of  a raw  potato,  when  if 
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guaiacum  be  present,  a blue  colour  will  be  produced : or  by  expos- 
ing paper  moistened  with  the  tincture  to  nitrous  acid  fumes  (obtained 
by  pouring  a little  nitric  acid  over  some  slips  of  copper),  which  will 
be  rendered  blue  if  this  fraud  has  been  practised.  I have  never 
found  tragacantli  in  scammony,  but  this  sophistication  is  stated,  to 
have  been  detected  in  one  instance.  It  may  be  discovered  by  first 
separating  the  resin  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  then  treating  the 
residue  with  cold  water,  when  if  any  gum  tragacantli  be  present  a 


thick  mucilage  will  be  formed.  _ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Scammony,  when  pure,  is  a powerful 
cathartic,  operating  as  a direct  irritant  to  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  producing  copious  watery  evacuations.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  cases  of  habitual  constipation  arising  from  a torpid  state 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  passive  dropsies,  in  apoplectic  affections, 
and  as  an  active  purgative  for  children,  for  whom  it  is  beneficially 
combined  with  calomel.  If  there  be  any  tendency  to  inflammation 
of  the  digestive  organs,  scammony  is  contraindicated  as  a cathartic. 
From  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  drug  in  a pure  state,  scammony 
has  of  late  years  fallen  into  much  disrepute. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  if  the  scam- 
mony be  pure,  for  an  adult,  gr.  viij.  to  g.  x.,  but  as  usually  met 
with,  double  that  quantity ; it  should  be  prescribed  in  combination 
with  some  bland  powder,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  milk. 

Pulvis  Scammonii  co7npositiis,  D.  L.  (“  Take  ol  scammony,  in 
fine  powder,  one  ounce;  compound  powder  of  jalap,  three  ounces. 
Mix  thoroughly  by  trituration,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a fine 
sieve,”  D.  “ Scammony;  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each,  oij.;  gin- 
ger, oss. ; rub  separately  to  very  fine  powder,  and  mix,  L.).  Dose, 
for  an  adult,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. ; for  a child,  gr  nj.  to  gr.  v. 

Extraction,  sive,  Resina  Scammonii , E.  (Take  any  convenient 
quantity  of  scammony  in  fine  powder,  boil  it  in  successive  portions 
of  proof  spirit,  till  the  spirit  ceases  to  dissolve  anything,  filter,  distil 
the  liquid  till  little  but  water  passes  over,  then  pour  away  the  watery 
solution  from  the  resin  at  the  bottom,  agitate  the  resin  with  succes- 
sive portions  of  boiling  water  till  it  is  well  washed,  and,  lastly,  diy 
it  at  a temperature  not  above  240°.)  The  resin  of  scammony  is  a 
most  valuable  preparation,  and  especially  adapted  for  children  in 
consequence  of  the  tasteless  form  in  which  it  may  be  stered. 

Dose,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. ; best  administered  according  to  the  follown  0 

formula.  ..  1 • 

Mistura  Scammonii,  E.  (Resin  of  scammony,  gr.  vij. , tins 
med  milk,  foiij. ; triturate  the  resin  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and 
gradually  with  the  rest  of  it  till  a uniform  emulsion  be  obtained.) 
Intended  for  one  dose  for  an  adult,  but  much  too  powerful;  I have 
always  found  gr.  v.  triturated  with  the  same  quantity  ol  milk 
sufficient  for  the  most  obstinate  bowels.  This  mixture  cannot  be 
distinguished  either  by  smell  or  taste  from  rich  new  milk,  and  con- 
sequently forms  a very  convenient  purgative  for  children  in  doses 

of  foss.  to  foiss. 
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Confectio  Scammonii , D.  L.  (“  Take  of  scammony,  in  fine  pow- 
der, three  ounces;  ginger,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a-half; 
oil  of  caraway,  one  fluid  drachm  ; oil  of  cloves,  half  a fluid  drachm  ; 
simple  syrup,  three  fluid  ouuces;  clarified  honey,  by  weight,  one 
ounce  and  a-half:  beat  the  powders  with  the  syrup  and  honey  into 
a uniform  mass,  then  add  the  oils,  and  mix  all  well  together,”  D. 
“ Scammony,  Siss. ; cloves,  bruised;  ginger,  powdered;  of  each, 
3vj. ; oil  of  caraway,  f'3ss. ; syrup  of  roses,  a sufficiency ; rub  the 
dry  ingredients  together  to  very  fine  powder,  and  preserve  them  in 
a covered  vessel ; then,  whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  the 
syrup  being  gradually  poured  in,  rub  again;  lastly,  the  oil  of  cara- 
way being  added,  mix  them  all,”  L.).  A stimulating  cathartic,  but 
seldom  used,  yet  it  forms  a good  addition  to  purgative  draughts 
containing  the  neutral  salts.  Dose,  for  an  adult,  3ss.  to  3j. ; for  chil- 
dren, gr.  v.  to  gr.  xij. 

Scammony  biscuits.  (Scammony  resin,  in  fine  powder,  3j - ; castile 
soap,  gr.  v. ; white  sugar,  9ij. ; reduce  to  a fine  powder  and  mix 
intimately  with  5j.  of  powdered  biscuit;  make  into  a stiff  paste 
with  a few  drops  of  water;  divide  into  portions  of  3j.  each,  and  dry 
in  the  air.)  Each  drachm  contains  gr.  vj.  of  scammony  resin. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids. 


SENNA  ALEXANDRINA,  D.  L.  E.  Leaves  of  Cassia  acutifolia , D. 
Leaf  of  Cassia  officinalis  ? ( Senna  officinalis , Roxb.)  and  Cassia 
obovata,  L.  Leaves  of  various  species  of  Cassia,  probably  of  Cassia 
lanceolata,  of  Cassia  acutifolia,  and  of  Cassia  obovata  ; A lexandrian 
senna  ; as  imported  it  also  contains  an  abundant  admixture  of  leaves 
of  Cynanchum  argel,  which  ought  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  by 
picking,  E. 

Senna  indica,  L.  E.  Tinnivelly  Senna,  D.  Leaves  of  Cassia 
elongata,  D.  E.  East  Indian  Senna,  var.  Tinnivelly , E.  Leaf  of 
Cassia  officinalis,  ( Senna  officinalis,  Roxb.),  L. 

A certain  amount  of  confusion  still  exists  as  to  the  species  of  the 
genus  cassia  which  yield  the  senna  leaves  of  commerce.  The 
various  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Africa,  particularly 
Egypt,  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  probably  the 
plant  has  been  introduced,  and  is  now  naturalized ; it  is  also  culti- 
vated in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce 
( Fabacece , Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linmcan  class  and  order  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — Shrubs  or  herbs,  frequently  annual ; Reaves  simply  and 
abruptly  pinnate ; petioles,  frequently  glanduliferous ; Leaflets  opposite  ; Sepals,  five, 
more  or  less  unequal ; Petals,  five,  unequal ; Stamens,  ten,  free,  unequal ; Ovary, 
stalked,  frequently  arched  ; Legumes,  various. 

preparation. — Senna  leaves  are  gathered  by  the  Arab  tribes  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia 
Felix,  Abyssinia,  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  where  the  shrub  is  chiefly  indigenous.  The  har- 
vest begins  about  the  end  of  September  ; the  branches  are  cut  off  the  trees  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fade,  when  they  are  placed  on  high  ground  and  on 
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rocks,  so  as  to  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  quite  dry,  the  branches  are  laid 
in  heaps  and  beaten  with  sticks  until  the  leaves  fall  off.  The  method  followed  in  India 
for  the  preparation  of  senna  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Egypt. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Three  sorts  of  senna  are  commonly- 
known  in  the  English  market,  Alexandrian  senna,  Tripoli  senna, 
and  East  Indian  senna.  1st. — ALEXANDRIAN  SENNA,  the  produce 
of  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  is  imported  in  large  bales  and  barrels 
from  Alexandria;  it  consists  of  grayish-green  leaflets  usually  much 
broken,  mixed  with  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  various  species 
from  which  it  is  obtained ; there  is  also  a large  quantity,  generally 
about  a tenth  of  the  weight,  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the 
Cynanchum  argel ; and  sometimes  a considerable  number  of  pods, 
with  a few  leaves  of  the  Teplirosia  apollinea.  The  odour  of  Alex- 
andrian senna  is  heavy  and  disagreeable,  yet  resembles  in  some 
respects  that  of  tea;  the  taste  is  viscid  and  nauseous.  2nd. — 
TRIPOLI  SENNA;  it  scarcely  differs  from  that  just  described,  for 
which  it  is  indiscriminately  sold;  the  leaflets  are  perhaps  more 
broken  down,  smaller,  and  of  a greener  colour,  it  seldom  contains 
either  Cynanchum  or  Teplirosia  leaflets.  3rd. — EAST  INDIA  SENNA, 
Tinnivelly  senna  ; this  occurs  in  large  unbroken  leaflets,  from  one 
to  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  thin  and  flexible,  and 
of  a fine  green  colour ; the  leaflets,  however,  in  some  specimens 
acquire  a black  tinge  or  yellowish  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
which  probably  arises  from  imperfect  drying ; both  odour  and  taste 
are  similar  to,  but  a little  weaker  than  Alexandrian  senna. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  MM.  Lassaigne  and 
Feneulle,  Alexandrian  senna  is  composed  of  cathartin,  chlorophylle, 
yellow  colouring  matter,  mucus,  albumen,  malic  acid,  and  some 
salts.  Cathartin , supposed  to  be  the  purgative  principle,  is  an  un- 
crystallizable,  deliquescent  substance,  with  a peculiar  odour  and  a 
bitter  nauseous  taste;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  experiments  of  Christison  on  this  substance 
prepared  by  himself,  would  appear  to  show  that  it  is  nearly  it  not 
altogether  inert,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  active  principle  of 
senna.  Senna  leaves  yield  their  active  properties  to  both  cold  and 
warm  water,  to  proof  spirit  and  to  alcohol ; warm  water  extiacts 
about  a third  of  the  weight  of  the  leaves.  . 

ADULTERATIONS. — In  Egyptian  senna,  as  met  with  in  British 
commerce,  the  only  adulteration  that  is  practised  has  been  before 
indicated,  namely,  with  Argel,  and  sometimes  with  Tephrosia  leaflets. 
The  former  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  paler  yellowish  colour, 
their  coriaceous  texture,  their  under  surface  being  reticulated  with 
veins,  their  upper  surface  somewhat  rugose,  and  by  theii  being 
equal-sided ; the  leaflets  of  all  the  true  sennas  being  unequal  at  the 
base.  Teplirosia  leaflets  are  easily  known  by  their  silky  surface, 
and  by  the  lateral  veins  proceeding  parallel  to  each  other  to  the 
very  ed^e  of  the  leaf  without  ramifying.  Two  other  adulterations 
are  common  on  the  continent,  but  have  never  been  met  with,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  in  the  British  market;  one  is  with  the  leaflets  of  the 
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Colutea  arborescens  or  bladder  senna,  which  may  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  their  regularity  at  the  base : the  other,  perhaps  a 
more  serious  fraud  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  poisonous  pro- 
perty of  the  substance  employed,  is  with  the  leaflets  of  the  Coriaria 
myrtifolia;  they  are  known  by  presenting  three  very  prominent 
longitudinal  nerves,  and  chemically  by  their  infusion  producing 
with  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  a blackish  precipitate  ( tannate  of 
iron),  and  with  gelatin  a heavy  whitish  precipitate  ( tannate  of 
gelatin).  Senna  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  the  Vaccinium  vitis- 
iclcea,  containing  so  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  them,  has  been  offered 
for  sale  in  the  French  market  ; the  fraud  is  one  easily  detected  by 
the  character  of  the  leaves,  particularly  by  the  reticulated  surface 
and  the  equality  at  the  base  of  the  latter.  The  following  are  the 
characteristics  of  Alexandrian  and  Indian  Senna  given  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia: — Alexandrian  Senna,  “Leaf  unequal  at  the 
base,  ovato-acute  or  obovato-mucronate” ; Indian  Senna,  “ Leaf  un- 
equal at  the  base,  lanceolate.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Senna  is  an  active  cathartic,  holding 
a middle  place  between  the  milder  and  more  active  medicines  of  this 
class,  operating  effectually,  yet  safely,  though  often  producing  nausea, 
griping  and  flatulence.  Its  action  is  somewhat  stimulating,  increas- 
ing the  secretions,  and  exciting  the  peristaltic  action  chiefly,  but 
not  alone,  of  the  small  intestines.  Senna  is  adapted  for  all  cases 
requiring  an  effectual  purgative  ; but  it  should  be  combined  with  the 
active  saline  cathartics,  for  which  the  infusion  is  a good  vehicle,  if 
it  be  wished  to  diminish  arterial  action  or  produce  general  antiphlo- 
gistic effects.  The  only  circumstance  contra-indicating  its  employ- 
ment is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  cathartic  principle  of  senna  is  absorbed 
before  its  operation  is  produced,  as  is  proved  by  the  action  on  the 
intestines  when  an  infusion  is  injected  into  the  veins,  and  also  by  its 
imparting  a purgative  property  to  the  milk  of  nurses. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Senna  is  not  administered 
in  the  form  of  powder.  3ij.  to  5ss.  infused  in  foij.  of  boiling  water 
for  half  an  hour  and  the  clear  infusion  poured  off,  will  be  sufficient 
for  a dose ; its  taste  is  much  concealed  by  the  addition  of  some  black 
tea  to  the  infusion,  and  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  milk 
added ; it  is  in  this  way  readily  taken  by  children. 

Infusum  Sennce  composition,  D.  L.  Infusum  Sennce,  E.  (“  Senna 
leaves,  Sss. ; ginger  root,  sliced,  3ss. ; boiling  water,  Oss. ; infuse  for 
one  hour  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain  ; the  product  should  measure 
about  f3viij.,”D.  “ Senna,  3xv. ; ginger,  bruised,  3iv. ; boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  Oj . ; macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel  and 
strain,”  L.  “Senna,  5iss. ; ginger,  bruised,  3iv. ; boiling  water,  Oj. ; 
infuse  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain,”  E.).  Dose,  f 5 ij . to 
foiv.  ihe  common  cathartic  mixture,  Black  Draught,  of  hospitals, 
is  prepared  by  adding  oj.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  f5iv.  of  this 
infusion. 

Infusum  Sennce  compositum,  E.  (Senna,  3j.;  tamarinds,  5j.; 
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coriander,  bruised,  3j. ; muscovado,  oss. ; boiling  water,  f5viij.; 
infuse  for  four  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  and 
then  strain  through  linen  or  calico ; it  may  be  made  with  twice  or 
thrice  the  senna  prescribed.)  An  excellent  cathartic  infusion. 
Dose,  fSij.  to  fBiv. 

Syrupus  Senna,  L.  E.  (“  Senna,  Siiiss. ; fennel,  bruised,  3x.; 
manna,  5nj.  ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.  ; treacle,  fbnj. ; macerate  the 
senna  and  the  fennel  in  the  water  with  a gentle  heat  for  six  hours; 
express  the  liquor  strongly  through  linen,  and  filter;  then  add  the 
manna.  Evaporate  the  treacle  in  a water  bath,  until  a small  quan- 
tity removed  from  the  water  bath  solidifies,  then  add  the  liquor  to 
it  while  still  warm,  constantly  stirring  until  the  entire  is  mixed,”  L. 
“Senna,  oiv. ; boiling  water,  f5xxiv. ; treacle,  Bxlviij. ; infuse  the 
senna  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  strain  and  express  strongly  ; 
concentrate  the  treacle  in  a vapour  bath  as  far  as  possible,  or  till  a 
little  taken  out  on  a rod  becomes  nearly  concrete  on  cooling,  and 
while  the  treacle  is  still  hot  add  the  infusion ; stirring  carefully,  and 
removing  the  vessel  from  the  vapour  bath  as  soon  as  the  mixtuie  is 
complete.  If  Alexandrian  senna  be  used  for  this  preparation,  it 
must  be  carefully  freed  of  Cynanchum  leaves,  E.  ).  An  agreeable 
cathartic  for  children,  in  doses  of  from  f3j.  to  f3iv.,  or^as  an  addition 
to  cathartic  mixtures  for  adults,  in  doses  of  fass.  to  foj. 

Confectio  Senna,  D.  L.  Electuarium  Senna,  E.  (“Take  of  senna, 
in  fine  powder,  5ij.;  coriander,  in  fine  powder,  o j ■ ; oil  of  caiaway, 
f3ss. ; pulp  of  prunes,  Sv. ; pulp  of  tamarinds,  5ij.;  brown  sugar, 
§ viij . ; water,  f5ij.;  dissolve  the  sugar  m the  water  and  beat  the 
pulps  with  the  syrup  to  a uniform  consistence;  having  stnred  in  the 
powders  and  oil  of  caraway,  mix  all  well  together,  and  heat  the  mass 
thoroughly  in  a water  bath  for  ten  minutes,”  D.  “Senna,  oviij.; 
fio-s,  IbJ. ; prepared  tamarind  pulp ; prepared  cassia  pulp ; prepared 
prunes,  of  each,  Ibss. ; coriander,  5iv.;  fresh  liquorice  root,  biuised, 
Siij. ; sugar,  tbiiss. ; distilled  water,  Oiij. ; powder  together  the  senna 
and  the  coriander,  and  sift  out  5x. ; boil  the  figs  and  the  liquorice 
in  the  water  to  half;  express  and  strain;  evaporate  the  filtered 
liquor  in  a water  bath  down  to  foxxiv. ; form  a syrup  by  adding 
the  sugar;  add  the  syrup  to  the  tamarinds,  cassia  and  prunes,  throw 
in  the  sifted  powder,  and  stir  diligently  with  a spatula  until  a uniform 
compound  shall  be  formed,”  L.  “Senna,  Sviij.;  coriander,  5iv. ; 
liquorice-root,  bruised,  3iij.;  figs,  tbj. ; pulp  of  prunes,  Ibss. ; white 
sugar,  foiiss. ; water,  Oiij. ; powder  the  senna  and  coriander,  sijt  ou 
ox.  of  the  mixture;  boil  the  residue  with  the  figs  and  liquorice  in 
the  water  down  to  one  half ; squeeze  and  strain  the  liquoi  and 
evaporate  it  down  to  fSxxiv. ; dissolve  in  this  the  sugar,  and  add 
the  syrup  to  the  prunes,  mix  gradually  the  powder  and  triturate  the 
whole  carefully  into  an  uniform  mass,”  E.).  Commonly  known  as 
lenitive  electuary,  a mild  but  efficacious  compound  in  doses  of  3ij.  to 
3ss. ; generally  badly  prepared,  and  very  liable  to  adulteration,  the 
true  preparation  being  both  troublesome  and  expensive. 

Tinctura  Senna  composita,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Senna,  oiv. ; caraway  seeds, 
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bruised;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  of  each,  oss. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.; 
macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express  and  filter,”  D.  “ Senna,  Siiiss. ; 
caraway,  bruised,  Siiiss. ; cardamom,  bruised,  3 j - ; raisins,  stoned, 
5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. : macerate  for  7 days,  express  and  filter,”  L. 
“ Sugar,  Siiss. ; coriander,  bruised,  3j  ; jalap,  in  moderately  fine  pow- 
der, 3 vj . ; caraway,  bruised;  and  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  of  each, 
3v. ; raisins,  bruised;  and  senna,  of  each,  5iv. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.; 
digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  express  and  filter ; may  be  more  con- 
veniently and  expeditiously  made  by  percolation,  as  directed  for 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms;  if  Alexandrian  senna  be  used, 
it  must  be  freed  from  Cynanchum  leaves  by  picking,”  E.).  A stimu- 
lating and  cordial  cathartic,  in  doses  of  foss.  to  f 5j . , only  fit  for  cold 
leucophlegmatic  habits;  more  generally  prescribed  as  an  adjunct  to 
infusion  of  senna,  or  other  cathartic  mixtures,  in  doses  of  f 3j - or  f3ij 
to  correct  their  griping  qualities. 

Fluid  extract  of  Senna , DUNCAN.  (Tinnivelly  senna,  Ibxv. ; ex- 
haust with  boiling  water  by  displacement, — about  four  times  its 
weight  of  water  is  sufficient;  concentrate  the  infusion  in  vacuo  to 
Ibx. ; dissolve  in  the  product  Ibvj.  of  treacle  previously  concentrated 
over  the  vapour-bath,  till  a little  of  it  becomes  nearly  dry  on  cool- 
ing; add  of  rectified  spirit,  fSxxiv.  (Dens.  -835.),  and  if  necessary 
add  water  (foxvj.)  to  make  Oxv.).  Every  fluid  ounce  of  this  extract 
corresponds  to  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  senna:  the  dose  is  f3ij.  for 
an  adult.  This  is  an  excellent  preparation,  operating  effectually, 
and  seldom  causing  griping  or  any  other  annoyance.  Alexandrian 
senna  may  be  used  instead  of  Tinnivelly,  the  Cynanchum  leaves 
having  been  previously  removed  by  picking. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids;  lime  water;  acetate  of  lead  ; 
tartar  emetic ; corrosive  sublimate  ; and  nitrate  of  silver. 


SODiE  HYPOSULPHIS. — Hyposulphite  of  soda ; Sulphuretted  sul- 
phite of  soda. 

preparation. — Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dried  and  powdered,  500  parts ; sub- 
limed sulphur,  100  parts ; mix,  and  heat  in  a glass  or  porcelain  capsule  until  the  mass 
is  completely  fused,  stirring  constantly  so  as  to  expose  every  part  of  it  to  the  contact 
of  the  air.  When  cold,  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  having  added  more  sulphur,  boil 
for  a lew  moments.  Filter  again  and  evaporate  with  a gentle  heat  so  as  to  obtain 
crystals.  Walchner. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Plyposulphite  of  soda  occurs  in  beautiful, 
rectangular  flattened  prisms,  transparent,  inodorous,  with  a bitter, 
saline,  somewhat  hepatic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  soda, 
one  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  five  of  water,  (Na  O,  S2  02  -f-  5 HO  ) 
It  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  weight  of  cold  water ; but  is  insoluble 
m alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  disengages  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  precipitates  sulphur. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  salt  produces  effects  very  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  sulphate  of  soda,  acting  as  an  active  cathartic 
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when  given  in  a sufficient  dose.  In  France  it  is  generally  preferred 
to  the  other  neutral  salts  as  a purgative  in  cutaneous  affections. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— From  3j.  to  3ij.  dissolved 
in  water,  to  which  some  aromatic  tincture  is  added. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids,  and  most  salts. 


SODJE  PHOSPHAS,  D.  L.  E.  Phosphate  of  Soda. 

PREPARATION. — Phosphate  of  soda  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  processes  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  are  as  o - 

lows  : “ Take  of  ox-bones,  burned  to  whiteness  in  a clear  fire,  ten  pounds ; oil  ot 

vitriol  of  commerce,  fifty-six  fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  four  gallons  and  a half,  or  a 
sufficient  quantity  ; crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  twelve  pounds,  or  a 
sufficient  quantity : on  the  bone-earth,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  placed  m a laige 
dish  of  earthenware  or  lead,  pour  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  mix  well  with  a glass  or  porce- 
lain rod,  so  that  every  particle  of  the  powder  may  be  moistened  by  the  acid.  Alter 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  add  gradually,  and  with  constant  stirring  one  gallon 
of  distilled  water,  and  digest  for  forty-eight  hours,  pouring  on  occasionally  a little  water, 
so  as  to  restore  what  has  been  lost  by  evaporation.  Add  now  a second  gallon  of  he 
water,  and,  having  well  agitated  the  mixture,  and  continued  the  digestion  foi  another 
hour,  let  the  whole  be  thrown  upon  a calico  filter;  and,  when  tbe  liqu'd  has  ceased  to 
trickle  through,  let  the  precipitate  be  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  distilled  v atcr 
until  the  washings,  allowed  to  drop  on  blue  litmus  paper,  redden  i only  m a very  aUght 
deo-ree.  Concentrate  the  filtered  solution  and  washings  to  the  bulk  of  one  gallon,  and, 
haling  set  it  by  for  twenty-four  hours,  pass  it  through  a filter.  To  the  filtered  solution, 
raised  to  the  temperature  of  212°,  gradually  add  the  carbonate  ofsodaprev.ously 
dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  until  the  mixture  acquires  a slight  alkaline 
reaction,  and  then  place  the  whole  upon  a calico  filter.  The  clear  solution  which  passes 
through,  when  concentrated  until  a film  begins  to  form  on  its  surface,  wdl,  upon  c 
i„B  afford  crystals  of  phosphate  of  soda ; and  from  the  mother  liquor  an  additional  pio- 
duc’t  may  be  obtained  by  further  concentration.  The  salt,  when  dried  on  blotting-paper, 
f£d  be  preserved  in  a well-stopped  bottle,”  D.  “ Take  of  bones  burned .to  whiteness, 
Ibx  • sulphuric  acid,  Oij.  foiv.;  carbonate  of  soda,  a sufficiency  ; pulverize  the  bones 
and ’mix  them  with  the  acid,  add  gradually  Ovj.  of  water;  digest  for  three  days, 
replacing  the  water  which  evaporates;  add  Ovj.  of  boiling  water,  and  strain  through 
gtropo-  Hnen  • pass  more  boiling  water  through  the  mass  on  the  filter  till  it  comes  away 
nearly  tasteless ; let  the  impurities  subside  in  the  united  liquors  ; pour  off  the  clear  fluid 
and  conSntmte  to  Ovj.;  let  the  impurities  again  settle,  and  to  the  clear  liquor  which 
is  to  be  poured  off  and  heated  to  ebullition,  add  carbonate  of  soda  previously  diss solved 
in  boUing°water  until  the  acid  be  completely  neutralized  ; set  the  solution  rode  to  cool 
and  crystallize  More  crystals  will  be  obtained  by  successively  evaporating,  adding  a 

is;  »f "lx  vi;  *.  m*  .««. . **. •»  i— 

and  then  allowing  it  to  cool,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Transparent,  colourless  crystals,  the  form 
of  which  is  the  oblique  rhombic  prism;  inodorous,  with  a cooling, 
saline,  not  unpleasant  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1-666. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  ot  soda, 
1 of  phosphoric  acid,  1 of  basic  water,  and  24  ot  water  of  crystal- 
lization, (HO,  2NaO,  P205  + 24  HO);  it  effloresces  and  becomes 

opaque  by  exposure  to  the  air;  moderately  heated  it  fuses  m its 
water  of  crystallization,  which  if  the  heat  be  increased  is  driven  off. 
Phosphate  of  soda  dissolves  m four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water  the  solution  has  a feeble 
alkaline  reaction,  this  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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ADULTERATIONS. — Phosphate  of  soda  is  in  general  tolerably 
pure ; if  the  precipitate  occasioned  in  a solution  by  chloride  of 
barium  be  not  entirely  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  a sulphate  is  pre- 
sent; and  if  that  caused  by  nitrate  of  silver  be  not  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  a chloride  is  present. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A mild  saline  cathartic,  resembling 
in  its  operation  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  to  either  of 
which  it  should  be  preferred  for  children  and  delicate  persons,  in 
consequence  of  the  mildness  of  its  taste.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
as  a cathartic  for  individuals  affected  with  deposits  of  uric  acid  in 
the  urine,  as  it  possesses  a remarkably  solvent  action  on  that  acid. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 3iv.  to  3xij.;  it  may  be 
given  in  water  or  in  any  of  the  cathartic  vegetable  infusions ; or 
it  is  readily  taken  by  children  dissolved  in  broth  or  soup,  to  which 
it  imparts  only  a saline  taste. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids;  lime  water;  magnesia;  chlo- 
ride of  barium  ; nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


SODzE  ET  POTASSjE  tartras,  D.  E.  Sod^e  potassio-tartras,  L. 
Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Potash;  Rochelle  salt. 

preparation. — D.  E. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia. — “ Take  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  nine 
ounces  ; white  bitartrate  of  potash,  in  tine  powder,  twelve  ounces,  or  a sufficient 
quantity  ; distilled  water,  half  a gallon  : dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water, 
and  to  the  solution,  while  boiling  hot,  gradually  add  the  bitartrate,  until  a neutral  solu- 
tion is  obtained.  Let  this  be  filtered,  evaporate  till  a pellicle  forms  on  its  surface,  and 
then  set  to  crystallize.  After  twelve  hours,  the  solution  should  be  decanted  off  the 
crystals,  and  these,  when  dried  on  blotting  paper,  should  be  preserved  .in  a bottle.  By 
fui  tlier  concentrating  the  decanted  solution,  and  cooling  it,  an  additional  crop  of  crystals 
may  be  obtained,”  D.  “ Bi tartrate  of  potash,  3xvj.;  carbonate  of  soda,  x ij . ; boil- 
ing water,  Oiv  ; to  the  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  water,  add  to  neutralization, 
the  bitartrate  of  potash;  boil  and  filter;  concentrate  tbe  liquor  till  a pellicle  forms  on 
its  surface,  then  set  it  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize  ; the  residual  liquor  will  yield  more 
crystals  by  further  concentration  and  cooling,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  occurs  in  large,  beautiful,  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  are  right  rhombic,  six  and  twelve  sided 
prisms,  generally  produced  in  halves ; inodorous,  with  a saline,  some- 
what bitter  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1-757. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  soda, 
1 of  potassa,  2 of  tartaric  acid,  and  8 of  water  (KO,  Na  0, 
2C8H'0 10  + 8 HO)  WITTSTEIN.  In  very  dry  air  it  effloresces  slightly  ; 

exposed  to  a moderate  heat  it  fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallization ; 
by  a strong  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  a mixture  of 
charcoal  and  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  It  dissolves  in  2£ 
parts  of  cold,  and  one  of  boiling  water. 

ADULIERATIONS. — As  this  salt  is  generally  sold  in  crystals,  it  is 
not  liable  to  adulteration.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and 
tests  given  for  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — 
o uble  in  water;  the  solution  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  litmus 
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or  turmeric;  bitartrate  of  potash  is  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid;  it  does  not  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  or  should  any  precipitate  occur,  it  is  redissolved 

on  the  addition  of  more  water.  _ . . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A mild  cooling  laxative,  not  so  active 
as  most  of  the  other  saline  cathartics,  than  which  also  its  taste  is  less 
disagreeable;  it  is  seldom  prescribed  alone,  but  is  m very  genera 
use  as  the  active  ingredient  in  the  commonly  called  Seidlitz  (Seig- 

nZS  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— 3ij • to  3vj.  or  5j.  dissolved 
in  a large  quantity  of  water.  Seidlitz  powders  consist  ot  3ij.  ot  tar- 
trate of  soda  and  potash,  and  9ij.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  reduced  to 
powder  and  mixed,  contained  in  a blue  paper,  and  3ss.  of  powdered 
tartaric  acid  in  a white  paper;  they  are  taken,  dissolved  in  horn  a 
half  pint  to  a pint  of  water,  while  the  liquid  is  in  a state  of  efleives- 
ceuce.  They  form  an  agreeable  and  mild  cooling  aperient. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Most  acids  and  acidulous  salts ; lime  water ; the 
salts  of  lime ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


S0DJ2  SULPHAS,  D.  L.  E.  Sulphate  of  Soda.  Glauber's  salts. 

PKErAE-moN.-An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Dublin  and  London 
Pharmacopoeias  — “ Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  making  pure  munatic 

liquid  cool  and  crystallize,  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— A solid,  white  salt,  crystallized  either  in 
smXSar  crystals,  or  in  long  prisms,  the  sides  of  w ktoh  are  often 
channeled;  inodorous;  with  a cooling,  saline,  very  bitter  taste,  bp 

hoitCts1:  white  Slid,  which  is  again  liquefied  ^ 

but  is  not  decomposed.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  soluble  m l 

water  at  60°,  and  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water.  It  is  msoiuo 

111  THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— An  active  saline  cathartic,  increasing 

80  fr^ently  em' 

ployed  as  that  salt.  TR  , TTnN zv.  to  5x.  dissolved  in 

water;  'ten  ot  twelve  drops  of  dilute  sul- 
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pliuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  conceal  to  a great  extent  its  dis- 
agreeable taste.  The  effloresced  salt  is  about  twice  as  active  as  the 
crystals. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  ; the  salts 
of  lime,  and  of  baryta;  the  acetate  and  diacetate  of  lead;  acetate  of 
potash ; and  nitrate  of  silver,  if  the  solution  be  strong. 


Sulphur  sublimatum,  D.  Sulphur,  E.  L.  Sublimed  sulphur. 

SULPHUR  PILECIPITATUM,  L.  Sulphur  precipitated  from  sulphuret 
of  calcium  by  hydrochloric  acid , L.  Lac  sulphuris.  Milk  of  sulphur. 

Sulphur  or  Brimstone  is  an  elementary  substance  found  in  large 
quantities  in  an  impure  state,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes;  it 
is  also  found  combined  with  metals  in  many  parts  of  the  earth;  and 
with  hydrogen  in  many  mineral  waters.  Crude  sulphur  is  imported 
into  Britain  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  Precipitated  sulphur , which  was 
at  one  time  very  generally  employed  instead  of  sublimed  sulphur, 
has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the  very  impure  state 
in  which  it  is  usually  sold ; it  has  however  been  introduced  into  the 
last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  an  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica. 


preparation.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Dublin 
<intl  London  1 lnirmacopcfiias ; in  the  Edinburgh  it  is  directed  to  be  prepared  44  by  sub- 
liming  sulphur  in  a proper  vessel,  washing  the  powder  thus  obtained  with  boilim«-  water 
in  successive  portions  till  the  water  ceases  to  have  an  acid  taste,  then  drying  the  sul- 
phur with  a gentle  heat.”  The  following  process  for  preparing  precipitated  sulphur  is 
given  by  Wittstein  ' Three  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime,  five  parts  of  powdered  sulphur, 

and  twenty  parts  of  water  are  boiled  with  constant  stirring  in  an  iron  pot  which  must 
be  only  two-thirds  full,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  liquid  has  acquired  a dark- 
yellow  colour  ; then  filtered.  The  residue  is  boiled  with  constant  stirring  in  twenty 
parts  of  water ; filtered  and  added  to  the  preceding.  When  quite  cold  the  clear  solution 
is  poured  into  a wooden  vessel  large  enough  to  contain  from  130  to  150  parts,  diluted 
wa.ter'.  hydrochloric  acid  (free  from  arsenic)  of  specific 
g a\ity  1 130,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  is  then  added  until  all  efterves- 
cescence  ceases  and  the  solution  is  acid  : seven  to  eight  parts  of  acid  will  suffice.  (The 
hnnes  must  be  avoided).  The  precipitate  which  forms  is  washed  by  decantation  with 
fresh  water,  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid  and  do  not  precipitate  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  It  is  then  drained,  pressed  and  dried  with  a gentle  heat.  The  precini- 
tate  will  weigh  about  3£  parts.  1 1 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Two  kinds  of  sulphur  are  commonly  met 
wuh  in  commerce,  Roll-sulphur  or  Brimstone,  and  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
or  Sublimed . Sulphur.  Roll-sulp>hur  is  in  cylindrical  pieces  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  obscurely 
crystallized  m the  centre, crackling  when  held  in  the  warm  hand,  very 
, j’  and  breaking  with  a shining  crystalline  fracture,  Sublimed 
sulphur  is  in  the  form  of  a fine  powder,  which  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  crystalline  grains;  both  kinds 
c e ot  a bright,  yellowish-green  colour,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
uste,  and  a faint  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed.  Specific  gravity,  1 -98. 

now  dor  r rccipitated  sulphur  is  a soft,  pale-yellow 

powder  without  odour  or  taste.  ^ J 

10 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sulphur  is  a simple  substance,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  fuses  at  226°  and  between  that  tern- 
nerature  and  280°,  it  forms  a clear  liquor  of  an  amber  colour,  at 
320°  it  thickens,  assumes  a reddish  tint,  and  if  the  beat  be  continued, 
becomes  a thick  tenacious  mass;  from  482  _ to  its  boiling  point  601  , 
it  becomes  again  more  fluid,  and  finally  rises  in  vapour  before  it  is 
completely  fused.  Sulphur,  if  ignited,  burns  with  a lambent  blue 
flame  and  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Precipitated  i 
pliur  'when  fused  by  a gentle  heat  evolves  a little  hydrosulphuric 
acid  otherwise  it  corresponds  chemically  to  sublimed  sulphur. 

ADULTERATIONS.— Flowers  of  sulphur  seldom  contain  any  impuri- 
ties- those  of  a fixed  nature  may  be  detected  by  subliming,  it  y 
adhering  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  distilled  water  agitated  with  the 
sulphur  Reddens  litmus  paper.  Roll-sulphur  usually  contains  a large 
quantity  of  orpiment  (sesquisutyhuret  of  arsemcum),  and  therefore 
Should  not  be  used  in  medicine.  The  most  ordinary 
nrecioitated  sulphur  is  with  sulphate  of  lime,  of  which  it  licquently 
contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  The  presence  of  this  impurity  may 
readily  be  detected  by  heating  any  quantity  of  the  preparation  on  a 
metallic  plate,  when  the  whofe  of  the  sulphur  wtll  be  subhmed  and 

“theSStIcaL  EFFECTS.— In  large  doses,  sulphur  acts  as  a jidd 
cathartic  producing  its  effects  by  stimulating  the  muscular  coat  of 
intestines  fthe  evacuations  caused  by  it  being  usual ly ■ „ hi  I™ 
ouence  of  the  mildness,  but  certainty  of  its  opeiation,  it  is  generally 

employed  in  hemorrhoidal  diseases,  and  m stricture  or  other  painfi 
empioycu  i From  being  converted  into  sulphuretted 

S Z t ^e  ^nes,  the  evacuations  and  the  insensible  perspi- 

ration°of  the  individual,  during  and  for  some  time  after  its  operation, 

are  insupportably  fetid,  it  is  consequently  not  much  used. 

pTTltZ  Sulphur,  two  ounces; 
bitanSf  p'o!l,  one  ou.L ; 

syrup  of  ginger;  syrup  of  saffron  of^ch  h^fattmdj 

turate  all  the  ingredients  in  a ntortar,  until ‘Stoners,  under 
mixed).  This  preparation,  long  employed  by  practitione  , 

the  name  of  sulphur  electuary,  in  the 

affections,  has  been  introduced  into  the  last  Dublin  Pharroacopce.a. 
The  dose  of  it  is  from  3ij.  to  5ss. 


TrMARINDUS  D L.  E.  Tamarinds;  Pulp  of  the  fruit  (pods, 
D.)  of  Tarmrindus 

ifa\fcuUivated  in  the  Indian  Islands, 
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and  in  South  America.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Legumi- 
■nosai  ( Faltacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnaian  class  and  order  JDiadel- 
phia  Tricindria. 

botanical  characters. — A beautiful  tree,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  branching 
superiorly  ; Leaves,  abruptly  pinnate,  alternate  ; Flowers,  iaterminal,  pendant  racemes^ 
of  a lemon-yellow  colour.  Fruit,  a legume,  stalked,  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
and  nearly  an  inch  broad,  slightly  compressed,  3-12  seeded  ; it  is  composed  of  a dry, 
brittle,  brown  shell,  filled  with  a reddish,  acidulous  pulp,  in  which  are  imbedded  the 
smooth,  quadrangular  seeds. 

PREPARATION. — The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  freed  from  the  husk,  and  with  the  contained 
seeds  is  packed  in  layers  in  barrels,  and  boiling  syrup  poured  over  it ; the  drier  and 
dark-coloured  East  Indian  tamarinds  are  said  to  be  preserved  without  sugar, 
(Pereira).  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  directed  to  be  prepared  for  use  in  medi- 
cine by  a process  “similar  to  that  for  prepared  Prunes,”  when  it  is  termed  Tamarimlus 
prieparalus. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tamarinds,  as  imported,  are  of  a reddish 
yellow  colour  ( West  Indian ),  or  reddish-brown  ( East  Indian ),  of  the 
consistence  of  candied  honey,  being  composed  of  the  pulp,  the  seeds, 
and  numerous  vegetable  fibres;  they  have  a slightly  vinous  odour, 
and  a sweet,  very  acid,  somewhat  astringent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tamarind  pulp  is  composed  of  citric, 
taitaiic  and  malic  acids,  bitartrate  of  potash,  sugar,  vegetable  jelly, 
and  parenchyma.  It  yields  its  properties  to  water,  affording  an  acid 
solution. 

ADULTERATIONS — Tamarinds,  as  imported,  frequently  contain  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  copper;  sulphuric  acid  is  also  sometimes 
added  to  tamarinds  whiqh  have  not  been  well  preserved  or  have 
been  too  long  kept,  to  give  them  an  acid  taste.  The  contamination 
with  copper  may  be  detected  by  plunging  a plate  of  polished  iron, 
as  a knife,  into  the  tamarinds,  when,  should  any  copjier  be  present, 
the  iron  will  receive  a coating  of  that  metal.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be 
detected  by  a,  strained  decoction  giving  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta  a white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.  In  the  French  market  tamarinds  are  often  met  with  which 
contain  large  quantities  of  animal  charcoal,  its  presence  may  be 
readily  detected  by  agitating  the  fruit  with  cold  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Tamarind  pulp  is  refrigerant  and 
mildly  laxative,  but  though  adapted  for  mild  febrile  or  inflammatory 
affections  occurring  in  children,  it  is  seldom  employed  alone.  Its 
combinations  with  senna  have  been  before  mentioned. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — dss.  to  giss. — Tamarind 
whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  3j.  of  tamarinds  with  Oj.  of  new  milk, 

and  straining;  it  is  an  excellent,  cooling,  gently  laxative  drink  in 
febrile  diseases. 

INCOMPATIBLES.— The  salts  of  potash  ; alkaline  carbonates  ; lime 
w ater ; tartar  emetic ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


j • • • ‘ ' , 0LF-UM-  Oil  of  turpentine  (described  in  the 

tic  • \vhm  ntliel,.ni.ntlcs\  &lven  in  large  doses,  acts  as  an  active  cathar- 
> a ministered  alone,  however,  its  action  is  uncertain,  and 

10* 
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consequently  It  is  usually  prescribed  in  combination  with  castor  oil ; 
in  this  form7  it  proves  a most  effectual  purgative,  in  obstinate  con- 
stipation, especially  when  dependent  on  affections  of  the  brain,  n 
spasmodic  diseases,  as  in  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  tetanus  in 
sciatica  and  other  neuralgic -affections;  in 

hemorrhages;  and  in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  m the  latter  disease, 
administered  in  large ‘doles,  it  has  proved  very  successful  in  my 

hands,  (See  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  min.  p-  189). 
The  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  a cathartic,  is  from  loijt.o  ton, 
either  given  by  the  mouth  or  in  the  form  of  enema.  (See,  Epi- 
spastics  and  General  Stimulants .)• 


Viol  a L.  E.  The  fresh  petals  ( flowers , E.)  of  Viola  odorata. 
An  indigenous  plant;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Violacece , and 
to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandna  Monogyma. 

rotanicai  characters.— An  humble,  perennial  creeper;  Leaves  very  numerous ; 
i nearly  gtabnms  1 Runner,,  flagellife™ ; lb"*  - Mml'  “J 

a stove  heat  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper ; their  properties  are  best  preserved  in 
form  of  the  syrup  of  violets  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— “ Violet  flowers.are  so  remarkable  for 
their  odour  and  colour,  that  they  have  given  a name  to  both. 

^CHEMCAL  PROPERTIES.— They  are  composed  of  odorous  principle, 
blue  colouring  matter,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  and  some  salts.  Vio 
lets  yield  their  active  principles  to  water,  but  not  to  alcohol  The 
infusion  is  a delicate  test  for  both  acids  and  alkalies— the  former 
changing  its  fine  blue  colour  to  red  and  the  latter  to  green,  and  as 

Sa^^“OTS1OT^^-Vbbt  flowers  possess  mildly  laxative 
properties,  and  in  the  form  of  syrup  are  sometimes  administered  to 
new-born  infants,  and  to  young  children. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Only  as  follows . 

S urunus  Violas  L E.  (“Violet  petals,  Six. ; boiling  distilled  water, 

Oi5"  wa  or  a sufficiency;  rectified  spirit  f5nss.  or  a suffi- 
Uj.,  sugar,  rouj  . , tl  water  for  12  hours,  express, 

S7  au"id“he  feces  may  subside.  Then  add  to  the 
strained  liquor  more  than  double  its  weight  of  sugar  and  dissolve 
with  a gentle  heat.  Finally,  when  the  syrup  is  cold  add  to  each 
fluid  ounce  half  a fluid  drachm  of  the  spirit,  L.  c’  T4 

sqr^.Urle' ffie  sugar  in  the  filtered  liquor,”  E ).  Dose, 

f3^dr°/fi/lVL  f Fresh  violet  flowers,  one  part;  honey,  five  parts). 

ASSviS;  taken  by  children;  Dose,  5j.  to  3ss. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CAUSTICS. 

(Escharotics. — Cauterants. — Catheretics.) 

CAUSTICS  are  substances  which,  applied  to  the  human  body,  dis- 
organise and  destroy  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact- 
They  are  usually  grouped  in  two  classes : — Escharotics , which  com- 
pletely destroy  the  life  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  affect- 
ing also  the  deeper  seated  tissues  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  energy  of  the  substance  and  the  quantity  of  it  that  may 
be  applied,  and  producing  an  eschar , whence  their  name ; and 
Catheretics , which  are  milder  in  their  operation,  acting  more  super- 
ficially and  not  effecting  complete  destruction  of  the  parts  with 
which  they  are  placed  in  contact.  The  action  of  caustics  is  chemi- 
cal, as  they  destroy  the  life  of  the  part,  either  by  combining  with 
the  animal  matter,  so  as  to  form  a new  compound,  or  by  causing 
the  elements  of  the  animal  tissue  to  enter  into  new  combinations, 
whereby  their  cohesion  is  subverted  and  their  composition  changed. 
The  effects  produced  by  caustics  are  more  or  less  rapid,  according 
to  the  piopeities  of  the  substance  that  is  used;  if  it  be  very  power- 
ful the  change  of  structure  effected  is  so  immediate,  that  surround- 
ing inflammation  takes  place  only  after  the  death  of  the  part ; while 
on  the  contrary,  inflammation  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  less 
energetic  caustics.  The  action  of  this  class  of  remedies  is  generally 
local,  but  some  of  them  (as  arsenious  acid),  may  become  absorbed, 
and  thus  pioduce  constitutional  symptoms.  The  various  purposes 
for  which  caustics  are  employed  will  be  noticed  when  treating  of 
the  individual  remedies  of  the  class. 


AdDUM  ACETICUM  GLACIALE,  D.  ACIDUM  ACETICUM,  E. — Acetic 
acid.  Glacial  acetic  acid. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  E LIGNO  VENALE,  D.  ACIDUM  ACETICUM  L 
ACIDUM  PYROLIGNEUM,  E.  Acetic  acid  of  commerce,  Purified  pyro- 
ligneous acid , specific  gravity  T044,  D.  An  acid  prepared  from 
wood  by  heat,  and  purified,  L.  Diluted  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  E. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  FORTE,  D. — Acetic  acid  slightly  diluted. 

oftrar?i,7iric  aoid  if?n  articie  °f  th°  ^ i**  edition 

of  I ..  Pharmacopoeia.  AcrouM  aceticum  glaciale,  D.  “ Take  of  acetate 
couvemeut  quantity.  Place  it  in  an  oven,  at  about  the  temperature  of 
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300°  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  and,  having  then  brought  it  by  trituration  to  a fine 
powde”  let  it  to  produced  into  a flask  or  retort,  and  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  ot  dry 
muriatic  acid  gas,  until  very  nearly  the  whole  of  it  exhibits  a damped  appearance.  e 
tl'isk  or  retoiAeing  now  connected  in  the  usual  manner  with  a Liebig  s condenser,  let 
S be  applied  by  Queans  of  a chloride  of  zinc  bath,  until  the  entire  of  the  acetic  acid 
shall  have  distilled  over.  The  muriatic  acid  gas  should  be  slowly  disengaged  from  the 
materials  directed  in  the  formula  for  Acidum  Muriaticum  wsmg  eight  ounces  of  salt 
for  every  pound  of  anhydrous  acetate  of  lead  ; and  to  render  t quite  dr>s  it  should 
before  being  conducted  into  the  vessel  containing  the  sugar  of  lead,  be  made  to  bubble 
tS&Stm,  mi  the.  pas,  threugh  a long  ,«ta  packed  w,th  ™a||  f,«g= 
of  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  ib ,106o.  Acidot 

i cpTir-TTM  forte  D “ Take  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  six  fluid  ounces  , distilled  water, 
te  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1066.”  Acidum  aceticum 

E “ Take  of  acetate  of  lead  any  convenient  quantity,  heat  !t gradua lly  m i a poicelai 
basin  by  means  of  a bath  of  oil  or  fusible  metal  (8  tin,  4 lead,  3 bismuth),  to  320  , F ., 

tE^S^raid5vj.,CcJ  the  jxiwder 

dryness.  Agitate  the  distilled  liquid  with  a few  grains  of  red  oxide  of  lead  to ^ 

Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  , _ 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  acetic  acid  of  commerce,  whic  i is 
officinal  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  is  prepared  by  manu- 
facturers of  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  usually  sufficiently  pure  and 
concentratedTor  most  medical  purposes.  Glacial  acetic  acid,  as  pro- 
cured by  the  processes  given  above,  is  used  for  the  pui  pose  p 

parht  the  strong  acid°  of  the  Dublin  College  The  Edinburgh 
College  uses  it  undiluted.  Acetic  acid  is  a limpid  coloui less  liquid 
with  a very  pungent  refreshing  smell,  and  a caustic,  highly  ac  _ 
Zlt.  The7  specific  gravity  of  the  London  preparation,  which  is 
weaker  than  any  of  those  of  the  other  colleges,  is  L048;  it  contains 
30-8  per  cent,  o?  real  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  ^ Pyrohgn  - 
• i /•  tiip  Fdinbureli  College  is  stated  to  be  at  least  1 034.  . 
0UCh1c°Il  PROPERTIES.-— Acetic  acid,  0MU  consis* 

of  one  equivalent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  (C  H 0 ),  i »nd 

nearly  242  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate^ ifjoda.^1 ^ 

of  S metallic  oxides  forming  crystallizable  salts;  .t  a.ssolves  the 
w, retable  alkaloids,  camphor,  resins,  fibrine,  albumen,  and  also  the 
active  principles  of  ma.ly  vegetable  medic, nes  in  consequence  of 

ADULTERATION  ^ not  contain  sufficient  of  the  anhydrous 
aSctbut  as  before  remarked  with  respect  to  vinegar,  this  test  is  not 
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to  be  depended  on ; tbe  strength  can  be  more  accurately  ascertained 
by  its  neutralizing  power  over  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid ; the  former  may  be 
detected  by  the  production  of  a white  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid  on  the  addition  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate 
of  baryta;  the  latter  by  a similar  precipitate  being  produced  on  the 
addition  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  occasional  impreg- 
nation with  lead  or  copper  is  readily  detected  by  sulphux-etted 
hydrogen,  causing  a black  precipitate. 

USES. — Acetic  acid  undiluted  acts  quickly  and  powerfully  on  the 
skin,  causing  redness  and  vesication,  and  destroying  the  life  of  the 
part  if  left  sufficiently  long  in  contact  with  it.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a ready  means  of  producing  vesication;  but  its  chief  use 
is  as  a caustic  to  destroy  corns  and  warts,  the  latter  especially  when 
of  syphilitic  origin. 


Acidum  muriaticum  yenale,  D.  Acidum  muriaticum,  E. — 
Commercial  muriatic  Acid, ; Hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce. 

Acidum  muriaticum  purum,  D.  E.  Acidum  hydrochloricum, 
L. — Pure  muriatic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid.  An  acid  prepared  from 
chloride  of  sodium,  L. 

preparation.— An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Dublin. — “ Take  of  dried  chloride  of  sodium,  three  pounds ; oil  of 
vitriol  of  commerce,  forty-four  fluid  ounces  ; water,  thirty-two  ounces  ; distilled  water, 
forty-four  ounces : dilute  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  the  thirty-two  ounces  of  water,  and 
when  the  mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  the  salt,  previously  introduced  into  a 
globular  flask  having  a capacity  of  at  least  one  gallon.  A gentle  heat  being  now 
applied,  let  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  as  it  escapes,  be  conducted  into  a bottle  containing 
the  distilled  water,  by  means  of  a bent  tube  dipping  about  half  an  inch  beneath  its 
surtace,  and  let  the  process  be  continued  until  the  product  measures  three  pints. 
Throughout  this  operation,  particularly  towards  its  close,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
which  absorbs  the  gas  must,  by  the  application  of  external  cold,  be  prevented  from 
rising.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1176.”  Edinburgh. — “ Purify  muriate  of 
soda  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  concentrating  the  solution,  skimming  off 
the  crystals  as  they  form  on  the  surface,  draining  from  the  adhering  solution,  and 
washing  the  crystals  slightly  with  cold  water : take  of  this  salt  previously  well  dried, 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  water,  equal  weights ; put  the  salt  into  a glass  retort, 
and  add  the  acid  previously  diluted  with  a third  part  of  the  water,  and  allow  to  cool ; 
fit  on  a receiver  which  contains  the  rest  of  the  water,  distil  with  a gentle  heat  by 
means  of  a sand  bath  or  a naked  coal-gas  flame,  so  long  as  any  liquid  passes  over, 
preserving  the  receiver  cool  by  snow  or  a stream  of  cold  water.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A limpid  colourless  liquid,  with  a yellow- 
ish tinge  when  not  quite  pure,  having  a suffocating  odour,  and  an 
intensely  acid,  pungent,  disagreeable  taste.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  acid  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  IT 76,  that  of  Lon- 
don, 1T60,  and  that  of  Edinburgh,  IT  70. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
(II  Cl)  in  water;  the  Dublin  preparation  contains  about  36  per  cent, 
of  real  acid,  the  London  about  32,  and  the  Edinburgh  about  34  per 
cent.  Exposed  to  the  air,  hydrochloric  acid  emits  suffocating  fumes 
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which  become  white  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  ammonia;  it 
possesses  the  usual  characteristics  ot  a strong  acid.  . . 

ADULTERATIONS. — It  should  be  of  the  prescribed  density,  that 
being  a perfect  test  of  its  strength ; it  is  frequently  contaminated 
with  iron  and  with  chlorine,  to  the  presence  of  either  or  both  ot 
which,  or  of  organic  matter,  is  due  the  yellow  colour  of  the  impure 
acid;  the  iron  may  be  detected  by  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium producing  a blue  precipitate  with  the  neutralized  acid; 
and  chlorine  by  the  acid  dissolving  leaf  gold.  The  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  an  occasional  impurity,  is  indicated  by  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  chloride  of  barium  occasioning  a white  pre- 
cipitate in  the  acid  previously  diluted.  ‘‘100  grains  are  saturated 
bv  132  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  L. 

USES. — As  a caustic,  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  used  with  muc  l 
effect  to  destroy  the  false  membranes  which  are  formed  m diphthentis, 
to  check  the  spreading  of  the  mortification  in  cancrum  oris,  and  as 
an  application  to  obstinate  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  m phagedenic 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils.  It  has  also  been  employed  as  an  external 
application  in  hospital  gangrene.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  o a 
bit  of  sponge  attached  to  whalebone,  or  wood. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  acid,  the  antidotes  are  chalk  and 
magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  combined  with  demulcent  or  emollient 

drinks. 


ACIDUM  NITRICUM  VENALE,  D.  ACIDUM  NITRICUM,  E. 

Commercial  nitric  acid.  imnT„rm  T 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  PURUM,  D.  E.  ACIDUM  NITRICUM,  L. 

Pure  nitric  acid.  An  acid  prepared  from  nitrate  of  potash,  L. 

Ppppahatiov  —An  article  of  tlie  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 

oL'cer1^  ThenRmte  of  pS  in  ther 'S’  ft? 

the  former  solution  to  the  latter,  until  a pi  p , , liquor  thus  obtained, 

a calico  filter,  and,  having  evaporated  to  perfect  ^ ness  the  Miquo  inche8 

introduce  the  residuum  into  a retort,  whose  neck  is  mate  to  pw  ^ Qf  ^ 

into  the  glass  tube  ol  a Liebig  s condenser , P P raised  s0  as  to  liquefy 

with  a heat  which,  towards  the  close  o ie  pr  j ^ Specific  gravity  of 

the  contents  of  the  retort,  cause  the  nunc  acid  t°  distil  over  ihe  ^eC  £ or 

this  acid  is  1 500.”  Edinburgh.—1 1 Purify  nitrate  of  potash  f n“n  in  distilled 

more  crystallizations  till  nitrate  and  of  sulphuric  acid, 

water ; put  into  a glass  retort  equal  weights  ot  this  pi u ornaked  gas-flame, 

and  distil  into  a cooled  receiver  with  a moderate  heat  horn  a sand  . obtained 

ndmir^and  an  intensely  acid,  caustic  taste.  The  specific  giavity  of 
the  officinal  acid  in  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  is 
1-500,  in  that  of  London  1-420.  - 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid 
(N  O5),  and  water;  the  pure  acid  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  that  of  London 
60  per  cent.  Nitric  acid  emits  white  fumes  in  the  air,  which 
become  much  denser  when  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  ammonia.  It 
stains  the  cuticle  yellow,  and  destroys  whatever  animal  tissues  it 
comes  in  contact  with.  It  possesses  the  usual  characteristics  of  a 
strong  acid.  The  best  test  for  distinguishing  nitric  acid  from  the 
other  mineral  acids,  is  the  action  on  morphia  or  its  salts,  which  it 
immediately  turns  deep  orange. 

Any  slight  adulterations  which  are  met  with  in  nitric  acid  are 
unimportant  with  reference  to  its  medicinal  use.  The  density  is  the 
best  characteristic  of  its  strength.  “ 100  grains  ( London  acid)  are 
saturated  by  161  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,”  L. 

USES. — As  a caustic,  strong  nitric  acid  is  employed  to  destroy 
corns  and  warts,  as  an  application  to  poisoned  wounds,  to  parts 
bitten  by  rabid  animals,  and  to  phagedenic  ulcers ; its  application 
to  certain  forms  of  hemorrhoids  also  has  been  very  favorably  men- 
tioned by  the  late  Dr.  Houston  of  this  city,  (See  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  1st  series,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  102.)  In  its  application 
for  any  of  the  above  purposes,  the  neighbouring  parts  should  be 
smeared  with  olive  oil  or  some  resinous  ointment  so  as  to  coniine 
the  action  of  the  acid.  M.  Rivallie  has  recently  proposed  what  he 
terms  solidified  nitric  acid  as  a substitute  for  the  ordinary  nitric  acid 
as  a caustic.  He  prepares  it  as  follows: — Some  lint  is  placed  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  a certain  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  its  highest 
degree  of  concentration  is  gradually  dropped  upon  it;  a gelatinous 
paste  is  the  result,  and  to  this  a shape  in  keeping  with  the  tissues  to 
be  cauterized  is  to  he  given.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a long 
(wooden)  forceps,  and  left  on  according  to  the  desired  effect,  from 
15  to  20  minutes;  in  cases,  however,  where  the  surgeon  wishes  to 
destroy  a large  surface,  as  for  example  in  encephaloid" cancer,  it  may 
be  left  on  for  24  hours.  The  advantages  which  M.  Rivallie  states 
this  caustic  to  possess,  are,  that  it  is  not  so  painful  as  liquid  nitric 
acid,  and  that  its  action  is  limited  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  does  not  spread  to  the  neighbouring  tissues. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  acid,  the  antidotes  are  the  same 
as  for  hydrochloric  acid. 


AciDUM  SULPHURICUM.  Sulphuric  acid  (described  in  the  divi- 
sion Astringents),  possesses  powerfully  caustic  properties,  destroying 
the  animal  tissues  wherever  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  them.  It 
is  used  as  a caustic  to  the  integument  of  the  eyelid  m entropium  or 
inversion  of  the  lid,  and  to  the  conjunctiva  reflected  on  the  eyelid 
m ectropium  or  eversion  of  the  lid.  It  is  also  employed  to  destroy 
warts,  and  as  an  application  to  poisoned  wounds.  M.  Velpeau  speaks 
most  highly  of  a caustic  paste  prepared  by  mixing  2 parts  of  concen- 
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trated  sulphuric  acid  with  1 part  of  saffron.  He  uses  it  chiefly  as 
an  application  to  cancerous  and  other  malignant  ulcerations. 


Ammonias  liquor  fortior,  D.  L.  Ammonle  aqua  fortior,  E. 

Concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia.  Strong  ammonia.  11ns 
preparation  resembles  in  its  physical  properties  that  already  de- 
scribed in  the  division  Antacids  ; in  its  chemical  properties  it  differs 
only  in  containing  more  ammonia,  its  density  being  900,  D.,  882  at 
62°,  L.,  and  880,  E.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  an  article 
of  the  Materia  Medica;  in  the  Edinburgh,  the  same  process  is  fol- 
lowed for  both  solutions.  The  London  College  states  that  “ it  may 
be  reduced  to  the  strength  of  ordinary  liquor  ammonia  by  adding 
to  every  ounce  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  that  100  grains 
contain  nearly  30  grains  of  ammonia.”  The  two  following  processes 
for  the  preparation  of  the  strong  solution  are  given  by  the  Dublin 


College : — 

preparation. — Dublin.  Apply  heat  to  a mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  and  slaked 
lime  using  the  proportions  given  iu  the  preceding  formula,  [that  for  ammonia  liquor] 
and  cauTe  the  gas"  as  it  is  disengaged,  to  pass  to  the  bottom  of  a bottle  containing 
eight  ounces  of  Ammonia  Liquor;  the  temperature  of  the  latter  being  prevented  from 
rising  by  surrounding  it  with  cold  water,  which  should  be  frequently  renewed  Or 
Pass  the  ammoniacal  gas  disengaged  from  eight  ounces  of  sal  gravity  of 

ounces  of  distilled  water,  taking  care  to  keep  the  receiver  cool.  The  specific  grav  ity 

this  solution  is  900. 

USES. — As  a caustic,  it  has  been  only  used  locally,  in  the  bites 
of  rabid  animals.  (See,  Epispastics). 


ANTIMONII  TERCHLORIDI  LIQUOR,  D.  Solution  of  terchloride  of 
antimony.  Butter  of  antimony. 

gravity  of  this  solution  is  1470. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— A transparent  liquid  of  a wine  yel|°"j 
colour  with  the  odour  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a strongly  acid 
cnistic  taste.  The  commercial  article  is  of  a deep  reddish-yellow 
colot  In  consequence  of  its  containing  a little  nitrous  acid  and 

preparation  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia is  a solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  in  water.  It  emits 
Xe  fumes  in  the  air;  left  exposed,  it  evaporates  spontaneously, 
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leaving  as  a residuum  a white  semi-crystalline  mass;  mixed  with 
water  it  throws  down  a yellowish-white  powder,  formerly  called 
Poicder  of  Algaroth,  (oxychloride  of  antimony).  The  solution  of 
terehloride  of  antimony  has  a powerfully  acid  reaction. 

USES. — It  is  employed  as  a caustic  to  parts  bitten  by  rabid  animals, 
its  liquidity  enabling  it  to  penetrate  into  the  deepest  portions  of  the 
wound:  the  wound  should  be  first  dried  as  well  as  possible  with 
pieces  of  lint,  as  all  liquids  immediately  decompose  this  preparation. 
Pure  chloride  of  antimony  has  been  used  as  an  application  to  staphy- 
loma by  some  German  surgeons ; a camel’s-hair-pencil  or  a point  of 
lint  is  dipped  in  the  deliquescent  salt  and  applied  to  the  tumour 
until  a whitish  crust  is  perceived,  when  the  whole  is  washed  away 
by  means  of  a large  camel’s-hair-pencil  dipped  first  into  milk  and 
afterwards  into  milk  and  water. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  solution  of  the  terehloride  of  anti- 
mony the  same  treatment  should  be  employed  as  in  poisoning  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 


Argenti  NITRAS,  L.  E.  ARGENTI  NITRAS  FUSUM,  D.  Nitrate  of 
silver.  Lunar  caustic.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver,  D.  L. 

preparation. — An  .article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. — “ Take  of  refined  silver,  three  ounces ; pure  nitric  acid,  two  fluid 
ounces  ; distilled  water,  five  ounces.  Place  the  silver  in  a flask,  and,  having  poured 
upon  it  the  acid  and  water,  apply  a gentle  heat  until  the  metal  is  dissolved.  Transfer 
the  solution  to  a porcelain  capsule,  decanting  it  off  a heavy  black  powder  which 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and,  having  evaporated  it  to  dryness,  raise  the 
heat  (in  a dark  room)  until  liquefaction  is  produced.  Pour  the  melted  nitrate  of 
silver  into  a brass  mould  furnished  with  cylindric  cavities  of  the  size  of  a goose  quill, 
and  which  admits  of  being  opened  by  a hinge,  and,  when  the  salt  has  concreted, 
remove  it,  and  preserve  it  in  well-stopped  bottles  rendered  impervious  to  light,”  D. 
‘‘Take  of  pure  silver,  Siss.  ; pure  nitric  acid,  f3j.  ; distilled  water,  f|ij.  ; dissolve  the 
sdver  in  the  acid  and  water  with  the  aid  of  a moderate  heat,  then  gradually  raise  the 
heat  till  the  water  is  all  expelled  ; fuse  the  remaining  salt  in  an  earthen-ware  or  porce- 
lain crucible,  and  pour  the  fused  matter  into  iron  moulds  previously  heated  and  greased 
slightly  with  tallow  : preserve  in  glass  vessels,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— -A  solid  salt  in  the  form  of  rods  or  pen- 
cils, smooth  and  polished  on  the  surface,  of  the  thickness  of  a writing 
pen.  They  have  a crystalline  fracture,  and  are  of  a grayish  slate 
colour,  inodorous,  with  a bitter  caustic  and  metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  of  oxide  of  silver  (AgO,  NO5). 
It  is  not  deliquescent ; is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°, 
and  in  four  parts  of  rectified  spirit;  heated  it  fuses,  and  by  a red 
heat  is  decomposed  and  metallic  silver  obtained.  Exposed  to  light 
m contact  with  the  smallest  trace  of  organic  matter,  it  becomes  brown 
oi  i ackish.  It  stains  the  cuticle  black.  The  best  test  for  nitrate  of 
si  ver  in  solution  is  the  addition  of  any  of  the  soluble  chlorides  (as 
c i onde  of  sodium),  a white  curdy  precipitate  is  thereby  formed 
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•which  becomes  black  on  exposure  to  strong  light,  and  is  soluble  in 
ammonia,  but  not  in  either  cold  or  boiling  nitric  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS.— Nitrate  of  silver,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  nitrates  of  potash,  lead,  zmc,  and  copper, 
and  with  black  oxide  of  manganese.  _ lhe  latter  is  detected  by  d 
solving  the  salt  in  water,  when  it  is  left  in  the  form  of  a black 
powder ; the  nitrates  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  are  detected  by  pre- 
cipitating a solution  of  the  salt  with  excess  of  solution  of  chlonde 
of sodium  ; the  precipitate  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  ammonia  if  lead 
be  present,  and  the  liquid  part  gives  with  suiphuretted-hydrogen  a 
white  precipitate  if  any  zinc  was  present,  but  a black  one  if  the 
impurity  was  copper.  Nitre  is  detected  by  precipitating  the  silver 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  and  evaporating,  when  if  any  be 
present  it  will  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state. 

P USEs.— As  a caustic,  nitrate  of  silver  possesses  many  advantages 
over  the  other  remedies  of  this  class,  and  consequently  is  much 
more  frequently  employed;  applied  to  the  skin  or  to  the  mucous 
membranes,  it  produces  a whitish  stain  which  rapidly  becomes 
greyish,  and  if  exposed  to  light,  finally  black;  and  at  the  same  time 
thfpart  to  which  it  is  applied  is  deprived  of  vitality.  The  chief 
value  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a caustic  depends  on  its  great  manage 
able  ness  in  consequence  of  its  solid  form,  on  its  property  of  no 
deliouescincr,  and  on  its  mild  but  effectual  action,  the  pam  produced 
by  it  although  sometimes  acute,  being  but  of  short  duration.  s 
uLVe  ^numerous:  it  is  employed  to  destroy  warts  corns,  and 

veSsTii thetdeeding* ; to  repress exu- 

bTrSar £ 

Applied  freely  so  as  to  destroy  the  rete-mucosum  as  well  as  the  cuticle. 
In  the  first  slave  of  chancre,  when  the  ulcer  is  very  minute,  nitrate 

“ L excellent  effect:  in  many  instates  as  soon  as  the  eschar 
which  it  produces  peels  off,  the  sore  is  water  is  the  belt 

±Son°in  relaxation  with  enlargement  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils 

disease  SHh^  “einWe 

Inlvf  t dhectly  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  organ;  and  this 
PP>  t f low  very  generally  adopted  with  most  excellent  effect: 
practice  is  now  JJ  ^ means  of  a piece  of  sponge 

the  operation  { i bone  rod.  The  same  treatment  has  been 

at'ad^  “ * for  crouP^  A?  ». 

application  m lhe  solid  state  or  in  the  form  of  a strong  solution,  it  is 
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most  valuable  in  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  and  in  purulent  and 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia;  a weaker  solution  (gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  to  foj. 
of  water)  may  be  employed  in  both  acute  and  chronic  conjunctivitis; 
it  is,  however,  liable  to  produce  specks  on  the  cornea  or  dark  stains 
on  the  conjunctiva,  as  first  observed  by  Professor  Jacob  of  this  city. 
Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  also  used  in  the  solid  state  to  remove 
strictures  of  the  urethra  and  oesophagus,  applied  by  means  of  a bougie 
into  the  point  of  which  it  is  inserted  ( armed  or  caustic  bougie),  but 
the  practice  is  dangerous.  In  gonorrhoea  occurring  in  females,  a 
pencil  of  nitrate  ol  silver  is  applied  freely  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vagina,  it  is  said  with  much  benefit,  and  in  the  same  disease 
in  males  an  injection  varying  in  strength  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xx.  dis- 
solved in  f5j.  of  water  is  injected  into  the  urethra;  such  treatment, 
however,  is  not  unattended  with  risk.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  em- 
ployed with  benefit,  as  a topical  application  in  many  forms  of  ulcera- 
tions of  the  gums,  the  tongue,  and  the  fauces ; in  excoriations  of  the 
nipples,  in  the  chronic  stages  of  eczema,  impetigo,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  skin ; and  in  the  acute  stage  of  herpes  preputialis,  and  herpes 
labialis.  (See  Tonics). 


ARSENICI  OXYDUM  ALBUM  YENALE,  D.—  White  oxide  of  arsenic 
of  commerce. 

Acidum  arseniosum  purum,  D.  Acidum  arseniosum,  L.  Ar- 
senicum ALBUM,  E. — White  oxide  of  arsenicum.  Pure  arsenious 
acid.  Arsenic.  A metallic  acid  prepared  by  sublimation,  L. 

ntErARATiON.— Arsenious  acid  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  ; it  is  prepared 
b\  roasting  metallic  ores  in  which  the  metal  is  contained,  especially  the  arseniuret  of 
cobalt,  in  a reverberatory  furnace  to  which  is  attached  a long  chimney  in  a horizontal 
direction  ; the  arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  a grey 
powder  which  is  refined  by  sublimation.  The  Dublin  College  directs  a resublimation, 
tor  medical  purposes,  Acidum  Arseniosum  purum,  which,  however,  is  not  required  in 
consequence  of  the  good  quality  of  what  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  present  day  • 
the  process  is  as  follows  : — Take  of  commercial  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  any  convenient 
quantity  ; place  it  in  a Florence  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  made  to  pass  into  that  of  a 
second  flask  of  larger  size,  and  applying  to  th a former  a regulated  heat,  by  suspending 
it  jeneath  a semi-cylindric  hood  of  sheet  iron,  a few  inches  above  a small  charcoal  fire, 
cause  the  arsenic  to  sublime  into  the  latter.  This  sublimation  should  be  conducted 
under  a flue  with  a good  draught,  so  as  to  protect  the  operator  from  inhaling  any 
vapours  which  may  escape  being  condensed. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES— In  large,  vitreous  cakes  or  masses, 
whitish,  sometimes  having  a yellow  tinge;  transparent,  but  on 
exposure  to  the  air  soon  becoming  opaque  like  enamel,  the  opacity 
gradually  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  masses;  the  cakes  are 
moderately  hard  and  brittle.  Arsenic  is  inodorous ; it  is  also  nearly 
as te less,,  but  when  the  tongue  is  kept  lor  a few  moments  in  contact 
i a piece  ol  arsenic,  a slightly  bitter  and  acrid  taste  afterwards 
Decoming  sweetish  may  be  perceived.  Its  specific  gravity,  when 
ansparent,  is  3-738,  and  when  opaque,  3-699. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  the 
metal  arsenic,  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  (As  03).  Exposed 
to  a heat  of  380°  F.,  it  sublimes  unchanged,  and  as  it  cools  condenses 
into  small  transparent  crystals  of  adamantine  lustre  which  are  regular 
octohedrons.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  water  dissolves  from  an  800th 
to  a 400th  of  its  weight  of  powdered  arsemous  acid;  boiling  water 
dissolves  nearly  a ninth  of  its  weight,  and  on  cooling  to  60°,  retains 
a 35th  (Christison).  The  solution  reddens  litmus  paper  slightly. 
The  chemical  characteristics  of  arsenious  acid  are  as  follows:— 
thrown  on  red  hot  charcoal  or  cinders  it  evolves  a scarcely  visible 
vapour,  metallic  arsenic , which  has  a strong  alliaceous  odour,  and 
which  at  the  distance  of  a few  inches  from  the  charcoal  is  converted 
into  a dense  white  odourless  smoke,  arsenious  acid  ; heated  with 
carbonaceous  matter  in  a glass  tube,  it  is  reduced  and  the  metal  sub- 
limed, forming  a greyish-black  ring  m a cooler  part  of  the  tube,  and 
which  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  outside  of  the  glass  is  resub- 
limed in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid;  its  solution  precipitates  lemon- 
yellow  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  grass-green  with  ammo- 
iiiacal  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sulphur-yellow  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  put  into  a proper  apparatus,  as  Marshs  test  tube,  or  a 
Dobereiner’s  lamp,  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  arseniuretted  hydio- 
gen  will  be  evolved,  which,  being  ignited  as  it  passes  through  the 
hue  aperture  of  the  exit  tube,  deposits  metallic  arsenic  on  a plate  ot 
glass  or  porcelain  held  in  the  flame,  and  arsenious  acid  if  held  a little 
above  the  flame:  and,  finally,  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid 
be  boiled  with  pure  hydrochloric  acul,  and  clean  copper  foil,  oi  fine 
copper  gauze,  or  copper  wire,  the  latter  acquires  an  iron-grey  coat- 
Lg  of  metallic  arsenic,  (Eeinsch's  test).  The  following  characteristics 
and  tests  for  arsenic  are  contained  in  the  last  edition  o ie  on  on 
Pharmacopoeia White  or  slightly  yellowish,  usually  opaque,  some- 
times when  freshly  broken  more  or  less  translucent ; heated  in  a glass 
tube  it  is  sublimed  of  a white  colour,  but  as  the  sublimate cools  it 
converted  into  octohedral  colourless  crystals.  Mixed  with  charcoal 
and  heated  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  arsenic  and 

an  alliaceous  odour,  which  sublimate  when  cold  adheres  to  the  in- 
side of  the  tube  with  a metallic  lustre.  It  is  dissolved 
water  from  which  as  it  cools  it  crystallizes  moc  c ’ • • t t 

solution  hvdrosulphuric  acid  throws  down  a yellow  precipitate 
ammonia,  nitrate  if  silver  being  afterwards  added,  a citrine  coloured 
precipitate:  and  potash  with  sulphate  of  copper  a precipitate: 

If  100  grains  be  boiled  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrosul 
phuric  acid  added  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  124  grains  of  tersulphuret 

of  arsenic  are  procured.”  . . ... 

ADULTERATIONS. — Arsenious  acid  seldom  contains  any  lmpuri  , 
as  sold  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  chalk 
or  sulphate  of  lime,  or  it  may  accidently  contain  a little  oxide  of 

Aon  ; any  of  them  may  be  detected  by  the  application  of  heat,  which 

sublimes  the  acid  and  leaves  the  impurity.  _ . f 

USES.— Arsenious  acid  is  a powerful  caustic,  producing  death 
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the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  which  subsequently  separates  by 
sloughing;  in  consequence,  however,  of  the  danger  which  may 
occur  from  its  absorption,  it  is  but  seldom  employed  in  regular  prac- 
tice in  the  present  day.  The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  of 
use  are,  malignant  or  cancerous  ulcerations  especially  of  the  skin  of 
the  face,  in  lupus,  in  onychia  maligna,  and  in  hospital  gangrene.  It 
may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with  axunge  or  sper- 
maceti, powdered  opium  being  added  to  allay  the  pain  produced. 
Dangerous  symptoms  are  less  likely  to  arise  from  its  absorption,  if 
an  ointment  containing  a tenth  or  a sixth  of  its  weight  of  the  acid 
be  employed,  than  if  a weaker  preparation  be  used. 

Arsenical  paste,  CAZENAVE.  (Arsenic,  2 parts;  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury, 1 part;  animal  charcoal,  2 parts;  mix).  When  required  for 
use,  a few  drops  of  water  are  added  to  this  powder  so  as  to  form  it 
into  a thin  paste,  which  is  spread  upon  the  surface  to  be  acted  on, 
this  should  never  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter  at  each  application. 

Arsenical  caustic  powder.  (Arsenic,  8 parts ; dragon’s  blood ; and 
cinnabar,  of  each,  15  parts;  mix  and  reduce  to  a fine  powder). 
This  powder  is  made  into  paste,  with  a little  saliva  or  gum-water  just 
before  it  applied. 


CuPRI  SUBACETAS,  D.  .ZErugo,  D.  L.  E. — Subacetate  of  copper  ; 
Verdigris  ; Impure  diacetate  of  copper.  Diacetate  of  copper , L. 

preparation.  An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  obtained  by  placing  plates  of 
copper  in  contact  with  the  fermenting  marc  of  the  grape,  or  with  cloths  dipt  in  vinegar. 
The  Dublin  College  directs  this  article  to  be  prepared  for  medical  use,  Cupri  subacetas 
pi  cepai  aturn,  by  the  following  process  : — Take  of  subacetate  of  copper,  a convenient 
quantity  : reduce  it  to  powder  by  careful  trituration  in  a porcelain  mortal-,  and  separate 
the  hner  parts  tor  use  by  means  of  a sieve. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  coarse  masses  or  in  powder,  either  of 
a beautiful  pale  bluish-green  colour  ( green  verdigris'),  or  of  a rich 
blue  ( blue  verdigris)  with  a disagreeable  acetous  odour,  and  a styptic 
metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Blue  verdigris  is  the  hydrated  diacetate 
of  copper,  and  green  verdigris  consists  of  the  subsesquiacetate  and  the 
trisacetate  (Berzelius).  Verdigris  is  permanent  in  the  air;  heated  it 
first  loses  water,  then  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  contains  metallic 
copper;  water  resolves  it  into  a soluble  acetate,  and  an  insoluble 
trisacetate.  It  is  dissolved  entirely  by  both  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  J 

ADULTERATIONS.  1 lie  slight  impurities,  metallic  copper  or  earthy 
matters  present  in  commercial  verdigris  are  of  no  importance;  they 
may  be  detected  by  its  solubility  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

. Es.  As  a caustic  it  is  applied  to  indolent  ulcers,  to  venereal 
warts,  and  to  fungous  growths;  it  is  also  a useful  application  in  oph- 
mia  aisi ; and  has  been  employed  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  scalp, 
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when  they  are  of  an  indolent  and  obstinate  character.  It  may  be 
used  in  powder,  or  in  either  of  the  following  forms: 

Unguentum  Cupri  subacetatis,  D.  Unguentum  AEruginis,  E. 
(“  Prepared  subacetate  of  copper.  3ss. ; ointment  of  white  wax, 
3vijss. ; triturate  the  subacetate  of  copper  with  the  ointment  until 
they  arc  intimately  mixed,”  D.  “Resinous  ointment,  5xv.j  ver- 
digris, in  fine  powder,  5j.;  melt  the  ointment,  sprinkle  into  it  the 
powder  of  verdigris,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  as  it  cools  and 

concretes,”  E.).  ... 

Linimentum  AEruginis,  L.  (Verdigris,  in  powder,  5j.;  vinegar, 
fjvij. ; honey,  5xiv. ; dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  strain 
through  a linen  cloth;  add  the  honey,  and  boil  to  a proper  consis- 
tence^.  A mild  caustic,  applied  to  venereal  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and 
tonsils,  and  to  the  ulcerated  sore  throat  of  scarlatina. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  verdigris,  the  best  antidote  is  albumen. 

CUPRI  CARBONAS. — Carbonate  of  copper.  This  preparation,  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  caibonate 
of  soda,  though  not  contained  in  any  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias, 
deserves  a short  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  success  obtained  from 
its  use  in  the  chronic  forms  of  impetigo  and  eczema  of  the  scalp,  by 
M.  Devergie  in  the  Hbpital  Saint  Loins  at  Paris ; he  employs  it  m the 
form  of  ointment,  prepared  by  mixing  intimately  3ij.  of  the  powder 
with  3j.  of  axunge. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  copper  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents)  is  used  in  the  solid  state  as  a caustic,  to  repress  exces- 
sive granulations,  to  destroy  venereal  warts,  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  to  excite  a new  action  in  indolent  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers ; it  is  also  applied  with  much  benefit  to  chancres  in 
their  early  stage. 


Hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum,  D.  E.  Hydrargyri  nitrico- 
OXYDUM,  L.  Nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ; Red  oxide  of  mercury  , Lee 
precipitate. 

PREPARATION.— Dublin.  “Take  of  pure  mercury,  eight  ounces;  pure  nitric  acid,  three 
flu  d ounces  ; distilled  water,  six  ounces  : in  the  acid,  diluted  with  the  water,  digest  the 
mercury,  using  at  first  a v^ry  gentle  heat,  but,  when  the  action  has  ceased  finally 
boiling^for  a few  minutes ; and,  having  decanted  the  solution,  evaporate  to  djyiees. 
Let  the  residuum,  first  reduced  to  powder,  be  transferred  to  a sha flow  cast-iron  pot  t 
a flat  bottom,  and  loosely  covered  by  a fire-tile  lid  ; and  m tins  let  it  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a slow  fire  until  red  vapours  cease  to  be  given  off.  The  heat  must  now  be 
withdrawn,  and,  when  the  pot  has  cooled,  its  contents  should  be  transferred  to  bottles. 
London. — “Mercury,  Ibiij.  ; nitric  acid,  fSxviij. ; distilled  water,  Oij.  ; mix  in  a 
proper  vessel,  and  with  a gentle  heat  dissolve  the  mercury  ; boil  away  the  liquor,  and 
pulverize  the  residuum  ; put  this  into  a shallow  vessel,  and  apply  a ^gentle  heat,  gra- 
dually increasing  until  red  vapour  ceases  to  arise.  Edinburgh.—  Mercury,  oinj.  , 
dilute  nitric  acid  (T).  1280),  fjv.  ; dissolve  half  the  mercury  m the  acid  with  the  aid 
of  a o-entle  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  until  a dry  white  salt  be  left  ; triturate  the  rest 
of  'the  mercury  with  the  salt  till  a fine  uniform  powder  be  obtained  ; heat  the  ponder 
in  a poraelain  vessel,  and  constantly  stir  it  till  acid  lumes  cease  to  be  disengaged. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  brilliant,  micaceous  masses,  varying 
in  colour  from  orange-yellow  to  bright  scarlet;  iuodorous,  with  a taste 
at  first  faintly,  then  strongly,  caustic  and  metallic.  Specific  gravity, 
11  ’074.  In  fine  powder  its  colour  is  yellow. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  mer- 
cury, and  one  of  oxygen,  generally  containing  a little  undecomposed 
nitrate  of  mercury;  exposed  to  a red  heat,  the  oxide  of  mercury  is 
entirely  volatilized  in  the  form  of  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury.  It 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  boiling  water  dissolving  about  a 
7000th  of  its  weight;  is  very  soluble  in  hydrochloric,  acetic,  and 
hydrocyanic  acids;  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS.— The  nitric-oxide  of  mercury  sometimes  contains 
nitric  acid,  which  is  looked  upon  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges  as  an  impurity ; its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  ruddy 
fumes  evolved  when  the  salt  is  heated ; it  is  often  adulterated  with 
red  oxide  of  iron,  red  oxide  of  lead,  or  brick  dust;  they  may  be  all 
detected  by  exposing  the  salt  to  a red  heat:  if  pure  it  is  entirely 
sublimed.  J 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  a mild  caustic,  this  preparation  is 
applied  to  indolent  ulcers,  to  spongy  granulations,  to  venereal  warts, 
to  the  eyelids  in  chronic  inflammation  of  their  edges,  &c.  It  may 
be  used  in  powder  or  in  ointment  as  follows: — 

. Unguentum  hydrargyri  oxydi  rubri,  D.  Unguentum  hydrargyri 
mtrico-oxydi,  L.  Unguentum  oxydi  hydrargyri , E.  (“  Take  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  one  drachm;  ointment  of  white  wax,  seven 
drachms:  reduce  the  oxide  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  mix  it  inti- 
mately with  the  ointment  by  trituration,”  D.  “Nitric-oxide  of 
mercury,  oj. ; white  wax,  Sij.;  prepared  lard,  5vj.;  add  the  oxide 
m very  fine  powder  to  the  wax  and  the  lard  melted  together,  and 
mix  intimately,  L.  “Red  oxide  of  mercury,  Sj. ; axunge,  Sviii.; 
triturate  them  into  a uniform  mass,”  E.). 


-Solution  of  the  pernitrate 


Hydrargyri  pernitratis  liquor,  D, 

of  mercury.  A cid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

,°f  pnre  mercui7i  two  ounces;  pure  nitric  acid,  one  fluid 
Zw™  ‘V  i ’ dlstlllcd  water>  one  ounce  and  a half:  in  the  acid,  first  diluted  with 

‘pi“on  of  ^ -d 

A dense  caustic  solution  very  much  employed  latterly,  especially 
on  the  continent,  to  destroy  malignant  ulcerations,  particularly  when 

ulotr?nf  H°US  na-UrC’  and  f a Caustic  appKcation  to  lupus,  and  to 

TZln  tv  f6/V!X  ^ 18  best  aPPlied  by  means  of  a brush  or 

known  1 fastened  to  a bit  of  whalebone  or  wood.  It  has  been 
instance  ^en  thus  locally  applied,  to  cause  salivation:  in  one 

bv TsiLu  1 StatGS  be  witnessed  salivation  to  be  produced 

oy  a single  application  to  the  ulcerated  neck  of  the  womb. 


11 
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POTASSA  CAUSTICA,  D.  POTASSiE  HYDRAS,  L.  POTASSA,  E. 
Caustic  potash.  Hydrate  of  potash.  P otasli. 

PREPARATION.— Dublin.— u Take  of  solution  of  caustic  potash,  any  convenient 
quantity  : boil  it  in  a silver  or  bright  iron  vessel,  until  its  water  has  been  evaporated 
away  and  then  raise  the  temperature  until  ebullition  ceases,  and  a liquid  is  obtained 
which  flows  like  oil.  Pour  this  out  upon  a silver  or  iron  dish,  and  the  moment  it  has 
set  break  it  into  fragments,  and  enclose  these  in  a green-glass  bottle  furnished  with  an 
air-tight  stopper.”  London.—' “ Take  of  solution  of  potash,  cong.  j.;  evaporate  the 
water  in  a clean  iron  vessel  over  the  fire,  until  the  ebullition  being  finished  the  hydrate 
of  potash  liquifies.  Pour  this  into  proper  moulds.”  Edinburgh.—  Take  any  con- 
venient quantity  of  Aqua  Potassae,  evaporate  it  in  a clean  and  covered  iron  vessel, 
increasing  gradually  the  heat,  till  there  remains  an  oily  looking  fluid,  a drop  of  which 
when  removed  on  a glass-rod  becomes  hard  on  cooling ; then  pour  out  the  liquid  on  a 
bright  iron  plate,  and  as  soon  as  it  solidifies,  break  it  quickly  and  put  mto  glass  bottles 
secured  with  glass  stoppers.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  flat  irregular  pieces,  or  more  generally 
in  pencils  or  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 
writing  pen;  greyish  or  bluish;  inodorous;  having  a very  acrid 

alkaline  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1*8. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Caustic  potash  is  composed  oil  equiva- 
lent of  potassium,  1 of  oxygen,  and  1 of  water,  (KO  + HO) ; ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  deliquesces  rapidly,  and  soon  becoming  liquid, 
attracting  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  time,  is  converted  into  the 
carbonate.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  water  dissolving 
nearly  an  equal  weight;  during  the  solution  heat  is  evolved.  It 
possesses  the  properties  of  an  alkali  in  an  eminent  degree.  _ 

ADULTERATIONS. — It  generally  contains  various  impurities,  such 
as  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  potash ; their 
presence,  however,  is  of  little  consequence  with  reference  to  its 
medical  uses.  The  iron  and  silica  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  in 
water  or  in  alcohol;  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  by  the  appropriate 

tests  for  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids.  . , , 

USES. — Caustic  potash  is  a powerful  caustic,  but  so  unmanageable 
in  consequence  of  its  deliquescent  property,  that  H is  not  often 
employed.  Its  chief  use  is  for  making  an  issue  which  is  effected  by 
covering  the  part  with  two  or  three  layers  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  the 
centre  of  which  an  aperture  is  cut  of  the  size  of  the  mt.ende^^; 
the  caustic  potash  is  rubbed  on  the  pttl 

a linseed  meal  poultice  is  then  applied,  and  when  the  slough se£ 
rates  a pea  is  inserted.  For  producing  issues,  however,  the  follow 
preparation  is  preferred  by  many,  as  being  more  manageable,  in 
consequence  of  not  being  so  deliquescent:  tic 

Potassa  ( caustica , D.)  cum  calce,  D.  L.  E.  ( * 

potash;  fresh-burned  lime,  of  each,  one  ounce:  rub  them  bot 
rapidly  to  powder  in  a warm  mortar,  and  introduce  the  mixture  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  into  a bottle  furnished  with  an  air-tight 
stoDoer  ” D “ Hydrate  of  potash,  and  lime,  of  each,  oj. , rub  toge 
ffimd  keep  in  a well-stopped  vessel,"  L.  “ Take  any  convemen, 
quantity  of  aqua  potassar,  evaporate  it  in  a clean  covered  iron  ves- 
sel to  one  till'd  its  volume;  add  slaked  lime  till  the  fluid  has  tlie 
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consistence  of  firm  pulp : preserve  the  product  in  well  closed  vessels,” 
E.).  The  preparation  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Colleges  should  be 
made  into  a paste  with  rectified  spirit  before  it  is  used. 

Caustic  of  Filhos.  This  preparation  is  exceedingly  useful  for 
cauterizing  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  is  also  very  generally  em- 
ployed by  French  surgeons  for  many  other  purposes.  Some  nicety 
is  required  for  its  formation : tubes  of  lead  from  3 to  4 lines  in  dia- 
meter and  from  1 to  2 yards  in  length,  are  procured,  and  divided 
into  portions  of  a convenient  length  by  means  of  a piece  of  cord 
attached  at  both  extremities  to  a fixed  point,  and  rolled  evenly 
around  the  tube  where  it  is  wished  to  cut  it.  By  this  method  the 
parietes  of  the  tube  are  bent  inwards,  and  a small  opening  only  left 
which  is  easily  closed  by  means  of  a hammer  and  a mandril  intro- 
duced into  the  tube;  great  care  must  however  be  taken  that  the 
smallest  fissure  be  not  lei t as  this  would  render  the  tube  useless. 
The  tubes  thus  prepared  are  placed  in  sand  or  moist  clay  and  filled 
with  the  following  caustic Heat  120  parts  of  Potassa  cum  calce  in 
a clean  iron  spoon  until  it  is  perfectly  fused,  when  the  spoon  acquires 
a dull  led  heat , and  add  to  it  gradually  40  parts  of  fresh  quick  lime, 
stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  until  the  whole  is  intimately  mixed.  It 
must  be  poured  while  fluid  into  the  tubes.  When  cold,  the  parietes 
of  the  tubes  are  thinned  with  a file  as  much  as  possible,  care  beim>' 
taken  not  to  penetrate  them.  These  caustic  pencils  are  kept  in  glas*s 
tubes  with  a little  finely  powdered  quick  lime,  the  orifices  being 
securely  closed  with  corks,  a little  cotton  being  placed  between  the 
cork  and  the  pencil. 

Caustic  Powder  of  Vienna,  (Take  of  Potassa  cum  calce,  50  parts; 
quick  lime,  60  parts;  powder  the  two  substances  separately  in  a 
waim  mortar,  and  mix  them  intimately  and  rapidly;  keep  in  well 
stoppered  bottles.)  When  required  for  use,  this  powder  is  made 
into  a soft  paste  with  a little  spirit  and  applied  to  the  part  it  is 
wished  to  cauterize.  1 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  caustic  potash,  the  best  antidotes  are, 
vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  the  fixed  oils. 


Zinci  CHLORIDUM,  D.  L. — Chloride  of  zinc.  Butter  of  zinc. 

evinm^TN‘~U  Take  f ■S°luti0n,  0f  cl,Ioride  of  z'»c,  any  convenient  quantity  : 
to  coo  t solidZ  ln  o P0,;cela"i  capsule,  so  far  that  upon  suffering  the  residual  liquor 
to  cool  it  solidifies.  Subdivide  the  product  rapidly  into  fragments  and  enclose  them 
m a well-stopped  bottle,”  D.  “Hydrochloric  acid,  Oj. ; distilled  wato  OH  1c Z 

3Vlji’  mix  the  acid  with  tlle  water’  add  6'e  zinc,  and  as  soon  as  the 
limior  mS  n,ear  y Ceased’  aU!,1-v  heat  as  long  as  bubbles  are  given  off.  Pour  off  he 

cSle  wkh ’a  raprte  unt”a  dry  salt  » left.  Melt  tin!  in  a lightly  covemd 

cold  break  ^ 7 ^ a"d  .p0U’'  !t  0,1  a smooth  clean  stonc.  As  soon  as  it  is 
, break  it  m pieces,  and  keep  it  in  a well  closed  bottle.”  L. 

havfnlTt’;  PTE.ETIES-r"?»M  Paces ; snow-white;  inodorous; 

aving  a stiongly  styptic  metallic  taste. 

■MICAL  PROPERTIES.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  composed  of  1 equi- 

11* 
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valent  of  chlorine,  and  1 of  metallic  zinc,  (Zn  Cl) ; exposed  to  the 
air  it  deliquesces  rapidly,  being  said  by  many  chemists  to  be  the 
most  deliquescent  of  salts.  It  is  fusible  at  212°,  and  is  volatilized 
at  a red  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  solu- 
tions being  acid.  . . 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests 
for  this  salt  gi-ven  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “Colourless; 
deliquescent;  soluble  m rectified  spirit  and  in  water.  In  the  solu- 
tion in  water  a white  precipitate  is  occasioned  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Ammonia  and  potash  give  white 
precipitates  which  are  redissolved  when  an  excess  of  either  is  added. 
But  the  white  precipitates  produced  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  [car- 
bonate of  soda?]  or  carbonate  of  potash  are  not  soluble  on  either 

being  added  in  excess.”  . 

USES. — Chloride  of  zinc  is  a powerful  caustic,  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  part  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact ; the  process 
beino-  attended  with  violent  burning  pain  which  lasts  for  five  or  six 
hours.  It  has  not  been  much  employed  in  this  country,  but  on  the 
continent  it  is  in  very  general  use,  for  the  formation  of  issues ; to 
destroy  fungous  growths,  ncevi  materni , &c. ; and  as  an  application  to 
open  cancer,  in  which  disease  it  is  said  to  be  productive  of  the  best 
effects,  by  inducing  a new  action  in  the  neighbouring  parts ; it  has 
been  also  applied  to  fungus  hematodes,  and  to  various  forms  of  ma- 
lignant ulcerations.  In  tooth-ache  caused,  by  caries,  a minute  portion 
of  chloride  of  zinc  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  carious 
parts  having  been  previously  removed  with  a silver  probe,  afloids 
almost  immediate  relief;  the  neighbouring  surface  must  be  protected 
with  lint,  and  a small  portion  of  lint  is  to  be  put  into  the  hollow  oi 
the  tooth  after  the  chloride  has  been  applied. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  lotion,  prepared  by  dissolving,  the 
salt  in  distilled  water  in  different  proportions— from  3ss.  to  Sij.  to 
the  ounce— according  to  the  effect  required  to  be  produced;  or  in 
the  form  of  paste,  made  by  mixing  the  chloride  with  from  two  to 
five  parts  of  flour.  In  applying  the  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc,  a 
small  space  only  should  be  covered  with  it  at  a time;  and  it  should 
be  spread  in  a layer  not  thicker  than  from  one  to  two  lines.  It  may 
be  left  on  from  six  to  eight  hours. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DIAPHORETICS. 

(Sudoriflcs ; Diapnoi'cs.) 

Medicines  which  augment  the  cutaneous  exhalation  are  termed 
Diaphoretics ; when  they  increase  it  to  such  a degree"  as  to  cause 
sweating,  they  are  denominated  Sudoriflcs ; but  as  the  same  remedies 
are  capable  of  producing  both  effects,  which  differ  in  degree  only,  I 
have  included  them  under  the  one  title.  Obstructed  perspiration, 
or  diseases  in  which  diaphoresis  proves  useful,  may  be  associated 
with  fever  and  inflammation,  or  may  occur  with  a slow  languid  cir- 
culation: the  former  is  indicated  by  the  morbid  heat  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  by  increased  vascular  action ; the  latter  by  the 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  by  general  depression  of  the  circulation. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  very  different  remedies  will  act  as  dia- 
phoretics in  these  opposite  states  of  the  system.  In  the  former 
case,  those  medicines  are  to  be  selected  for  use,  which  appear  to  act 
by  relaxing  the  morbid  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a direct  tendency  to  lower  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries:  such  as  antimonials , and  the  alkaline  and 
saline  diaphoretics.  In  the  latter,  those  remedies  are  to  be  em- 
ployed which,  while  they  act  as  stimulants  to  the  cutaneous 
capillaries,  also  increase  the  general  action  of  the  vascular  system, 
in  addition  to  the  medicines  described  in  this  division,  other  means 
are  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  diaphoresis ; the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  are  increased  muscular  action,  warm  water,  warm 
vapour,  and  warm  air  baths,  the  cold  affusion,  and  the  use  of  tepid 
diluent  drinks,  such  as  water,  gruel,  whey,  &c.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  diaphoretics,  it  is  essential  that  the  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  for  this  purpose  a bad  conductor  of  heat 
such  as  flannel,  ought  be  employed  as  a covering;  care  also  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  application  of  cold,  either  by  exposing  the 
mface  of  the  body  to  cold  air,  or  by  the  use  of  cold  drinks  while 
the  perspiration  continues,  or  for  some  time  after  it  has  ceased- 

grldyn’aHvT  ^ dkP1'°«“s,  must  be  done 

Cdifni’J?  Tg  ?"*»<**•  b“1>'  "i*  dry,  warm  towels, 
and  arms  to  the  ^ C°ven"*'  “J  br  cautiously  exposing  the  hands 
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Ammonia?  acetatis  liquor,  D.  L.  Ammonia?  acetatis  aqua, 
E. — Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  Mindererus'  spirit. 


preparation. — Dublin. — “Take  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  in  fine  powder, 
two  ounces  and  a half,  or  a sufficient  quantity ; dilute  acetic  acid,  three  pints  . To  the 
acid,  introduced  into  a bottle,  gradually  add  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  satura- 
tion, and  dissolve  by  shaking',  but  without  the  aid  of  heat.  The  specific  gravity  of 
this  solutionis  1012.”  London.— “ Dilute  acetic  acid,  Oj.;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
3ix.  or  a sufficiency;  add  the  sesquicarbonate  to  the  acid  to  saturation.  Edin- 
burgh.— “Distilled  vinegar,  from  French  vinegar  in  preference,  f 5 xxiv. ; carbonate 
of  ammonia,  5j.;  mix  and  dissolve  the  salt;  if  the  solution  has  any  bitterness,  add 
by  degrees  a little  distilled  vinegar,  till  that  taste  be  removed  ; the  density  of^the 
distilled  vinegar  should  be  1*005,  and  that  of  the  aqua  acetatis  aininonise,  1 Oil. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A transparent  colourless  liquid,  with  a 
very  faint  acetous  odour,  and  a cooling  saline  taste.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  solution,  that  of  Dublin  is 
1012,  that  of  Edinburgh,  1*011,  and  that  of  London  1'0*22. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  is  a solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
(NH40  + C4H303)  in  water;  the  proportion  of  the  acetate  present 
varies  exceedingly,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  distilled  vine- 
war  employed  in  the  preparation.  The  solution  should  be  perfectly 
neutral,  but  is  usually  faintly  acid,  which  is  an  advantage  in  relation 
to  its  employment  in  medicine.  By  careful  evaporation  crystals  of 
the  salt  may  be  obtained,  they  are  very  deliquescent.  On  adding  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  an  acetous  odour  is 
evolved ; caustic  potash  disengages  an  ammoniacal  odour. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  solution  seldom  if  ever  contains  any 
impurity;  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  nevertheless  have 
given  tests  for  detecting  the  presence  of  metallic  matter,  and  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acids the  metals,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
and  the  acids,  the  former  by  chloride  of  barium,  the  latter  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  solution  should  be  perfectly  colourless,  and  ot  the 
prescribed  density.  If  too  long  kept,  or  in  bottles  badly  stoppered, 
it  undergoes  decomposition  and  various  flocculent  vegetable  matters 

are  developed  in  it.  , 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Water  of  acetate  of  ammonia  acts 
as  a diaphoretic  with  much  certainty,  and  is  very  generally  employed 
with  that  intention  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  I s ope- 
ration should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  warm  drinks  and  by  t ie 
surface  of  the  body  being  kept  warm,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  pass 
off  by  the  kidneys.  This  solution  possesses  the  advantage  ol  not 
exciting  the  circulation  in  any  considerable  degree,  a property  whic  i 
renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  febrile  diseases.  If  prescribed  in 
too  large  doses  it  acts  on  the  kidneys,  and  consequently  will  not 

produce  diaphoresis.  , 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— f3ss.  to  foj.,  repeated 

every  five  or  six  hours.  .... 

Diaphoretic  mixture.  (Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  lo ij.; 
simple  syrup,  foj.;  orange  flower  water,  foj.;  camphor  mixture, 
f3iv. ; mix).  Dose,  foj.  every  four  hours. 
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TNCOMP ATIBLES. — Acids;  potash,  and  soda,  and  their  carbonates; 
lime  water;  nitrate  of  silver;  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  metallic  sul- 
phates. 


AmmONDE  CITRATIS  LIQUOR,  L. — Solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia. 

preparation. — Citric  acid,  oiij. ; distilled  water,  Oj. ; sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, Siiss. ; or  a sufficiency  ; dissolve  tbe  acid  in  the  water  and  add  the  sesquicar- 
bonate to  saturation. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Solution  of  the  citrate  of  ammonia  is  very 
generally  employed  in  medicine,  being  usually  prepared  extem- 
poraneously by  the  addition  of  lemon  juice  to  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  dissolved  in  water;  it  has  now,  however,  been  introduced 
into  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  above 
directions  given  for  its  preparation.  The  solution  is  transparent 
and  colourless,  inodorous,  with  a mawkish  alkaline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia 
(3NH'0  + C12H5Ou)  in  water.  This  salt  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
solid  form,  as  on  the  application  of  heat  ammonia  is  at  once  driven 
off  from  its  solution;  fsj.  of  the  officinal  preparation  contains 
grs.  lxxvii.  of  anhydrous  neutral  citrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Mildly  diaphoretic  and  cooling,  and 
consequently  in  very  general  use  as  a febrifuge.  The  extempora- 
neous solution,  however,  prepared  with  fresh  lemon-juice  is  much 
to  be  preferred,  the  more  especially  as  the  preparation  does  not  keep 
well,  soon  undergoing  decomposition. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— f3ij.  to  fSj.  every  third 
or  fourth  hour. 

INCOMPATIBLES.  The  acids;  most  salts;  and  alkalies  and  their 
arbonates 


Antimonii  OXYDUM,  D.  E.- 
antimony. 


-Oxide  of  antimony.  Teroxide  of 


preparation.  Dublin.  “Take  of  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  sixteen  fluid 
ounces;  water,  two  gallons;  solution  of  caustic  potash,  one  pint;  distilled  water,  a 
sufficient  quantity : Pour  the  antimonial  solution  into  the  water,  and  having  stirred 
the  mixture  well,  set  it  by  until  the  white  precipitate  which  forms  has  subsided.  Draw 
oft  the  supernatant  liquid  by  decantation  or  the  syphon,  and,  having  agitated  the  sedi- 
ment with  a gallon  of  distilled  water,  allow  the  whole  to  stand  till  the  oxide  has  fallen 
to  the  bottom  Decant  again,  and  having  placed  the  sediment  on  a calico  filter,  wash 
it  with  distilled  water  until  the  liquid  which  trickles  through  reddens  blue  litmus  paper 
only  in  a very  slight  degree.  The  precipitate  is  now  to  be  shaken  occasionally  for  half 
‘ t lC  s°lu,tl0n  of  caustic  potash,  and  then  washed  on  a filter  with  boiling 
„ • , "'ateri i until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a precipitate  on  being  dropped  into  an 

°^!!tr;lte  °f  8ilv«-  Lastly,  let  the  product  be  dried  at  a heat  not  excecd- 
aful  (n.  Edinburgh. — “ Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  fine  powder,  oiv.;  muriatic 

( mmcrcial),  Oj.;  water,  Ov.;  dissolve  the  sulphuret  in  the  acid  with  the  aid  of 
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a gentle  heat ; boil  for  half  an  hour ; filter ; pour  the  fluid  into  the  water ; collect  the 
precipitate  on  a calico  filter ; wash  it  well  with  cold  water ; then  with  a weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda ; and  again  with  cold  water  till  the  washings  cease  to  affect  red- 
dened litmus  paper.  Dry  the  powder  over  the  vapour  bath.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A heavy  white  powder,  sometimes  semi- 
crystalline; inodorous,  and  perfectly  tasteless  when  pure. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  anti- 
mony, and  3 of  oxygen,  (Sb  O3),  Graham.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  exposed  to  heat  it  becomes  yellow,  and  fuses  at  a red  heat,  con- 
creting slowly  as  it  cools  into  a crystalline  mass ; by  a stronger  heat 
it  is  sublimed  in  white  vapours  which  condense  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  needles.  Oxide  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water ; it  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric,  tartaric,  and  acetic  acids. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Not  liable  to  any;  that  it  has  been  properly 
prepared  is  shown  by  the  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia: 
“ Entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  in  a boiling  mixture  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  water,  fusible  at  a red  heat. . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Originally  introduced  into  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  only  for  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic ; but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  used  as  a diaphoretic  in  the  same  cases . as 
James'  powder.  The  action  of  this  preparation  on  the  system,  which 
it  appears  to  much  resemble,  will  be  explained  in  the  next  article. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. ; in  some 
instances  so  large  a dose  as  3ss.  has  proved  inert,  this,  however  may 
be  owing  to  faulty  preparation.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pill  made  with  conserve  of  roses. 


Antimonii  pulyis  compositus,  L.  Pulvis  antimoniai.is, 

D.  E. — Antimonial  poivder. 

preparation.— The  process  for  preparing  James’  powder,  the  empirical  preparation 
for  which  the  officinal  is  intended  as  a substitute,  is  a secret  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
nostrum ; that  for  antimonial  powder  is  as  follows  :-Dub Take  of  tartanzed 
antimony;  phosphate  of  soda,  of  each,  four  ounces;  chloride  of  calcium,  two ounces , 
solution  of  ammonia,  four  fluid  ounces;  distilled  water,  one  gaUon i and  a half,  or  a 
sufficient  quantity : Dissolve  the  tartanzed  antimony  in  half ,a  gaflon,  and  the  phos 
nliate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium,  each,  in  a quart  of  the  water.  Mix  the  _olu 
tions  of  the  tartanzed  antimony  and  phosphate  of  soda  when  cold,  and  then  pour  in 
the  solution  S chlo.Se  of  calcium,  having  first  added  to  the  latter  the  water  ot  am- 
monia Boil  now  for  twenty  minutes,  and,  having  collected  the  precipitate,  which  will 
havelthe n formeck  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it  with  hot  distilled  water  until  the  liquid 

which  passes  through  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  with  a dau^  80J^10n  f ““fij 
silver.  Finally,  dry  the  product  by  a steam  or  water  heat,  and  reduce  it  to  a tine 
powder.”  London. — “ Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered,  Ibj.;  .horn-shavings, 

{bij.;  mix  and  throw  them  into  a crucible  red  hot  in  the  fire,  and  ‘ 

vapour  no  longer  arises.  Rub  that  which  remains  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a proper 
crucible  then  apply  fire,  which  increase  gradually  that  it  may  be  red  hot  for  two 
hours  Rub  the  residue  to  very  fine  powder.”  Edinburgh Sulphuret  ol  an  i- 
mony  in  coarse  powder  ; and  hartshorn  shavings,  of  each,  equal  parts  ; nnx  and  put 
tiienf  into  a red  hot  iron  pot,  and  stir  constantly  till  they  acquire  an  ash-grey  colour 
a id  vaponr  no  longer  arises.  Pulverise  the  product,  and  pu  it  into  a crucible  w>  h a 
nerforated  cover,  and  expose  this  to  a gradually  increasing  heat  till  a white  heat  be 
produced,  which  is  to  be  maintained  for  two  hours.  Reduce  the  product  when  cold  to 

a fine  powder.” 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A dull  white  powder,  tasteless  and 
odourless ; feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth  in  consequence  of  its  being 
in  general  rather  coarsely  powdered.  The  empirical  preparation, 
“James’  powder,”  resembles  it  both  in  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties, except  in  being  in  a state  of  much  more  minute  division: 
the  Dublin  preparation  being  prepared  by  precipitation  is,  however, 
an  equally  fine  powder. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  accurate  experiments 
of  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  of  Edinburgh,  the  composition  of  both 
preparations  appears  to  be  similar,  but  the  proportions  of  the  differ- 
ent ingredients  present  vary  remarkably  in  different  specimens. 
They  consist  of  from  \ to  21  per  cent,  of  the  antimonite  of  lime, 
and  from  4 to  10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  antimony;  to  the  pre- 
sence of  both  of  which,  chiefly  the  latter,  the  activity  of  the  pre- 
paration is  due : the  remainder  being  inert  antimonious  acid,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  Boiling  water  dissolves  the  antimonite  of  lime 
which  is  deposited  as  the  solution  cools ; hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
the  sesquioxide  of  antimony  and  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Antimonial 
powder,  as  prepared  by  the  process  of  combustion  and  incineration 
as  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  liable  to  vary  much  in  its 
nature.  To  prevent  this,  Chenevix  suggested  the  preparation  of 
antimonial  powder  in  the  moist  way,  and  a modification  of  his  pro- 
cess has  been  introduced  into  the  last  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia;  but  I 
doubt  much  that  the  compound  thus  obtained  will  resemble  in  its 
effects  that  obtained  by  the  old  method,  and  physicians  will  be 
therefore  still  induced  to  prefer  the  secret  preparation  “James’ 
powder,”  the  price  of  which  has  lately  been  much  reduced. 

Not  liable  to  adulteration  ; but  as  before  remarked,  it  varies  much 
in  activity. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Antimonial  powder  and  James’  pow- 
der, though  frequently  even  in  very  large  doses  not  producing  the 
least  apparent  effect  on  the  system,  more  generally  operate  as  pow- 
erful diaphoretics,  causing  copious  perspiration  without  much  excite- 
ment or  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  They  are  generally  employed 
in  the  early  stages  of  febrile  diseases,  and  in  inflammatory  affections ; 
they  have  also  been  given  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  and  combined 
with  calomel  and  opium  in  acute  rheumatism.  In  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  and  the  very  high  price  at  which 
the  patent  nostrum  was  until  lately  sold,  many  practitioners  prefer 
to  employ  tartar  emetic,  from  which,  when  administered  with  proper 
regulation  of  the  doses,  we  can  obtain  nearly  similar  effects  with 
much  greater  certainty.  The  late  Dr.  Cheyne  employed  James’ 
powder  with  excellent  effect  in  the  after-treatment  of  apoplexy,  to 
equalize  the  circulation  and  thereby  prevent  a return  of  the  fit ; and 
his  practice  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  the  physicians  of 
this  city  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  lie  at  first  gave  two 
grains  lor  a dose  at  bed-time  and  increased  it  half  a grain  every 
nig  it,  until  eighteen  grains  were  taken  at  one  dose,  unless  vomiting 
or  purging  were  sooner  produced  by  it. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  from  gr.  iij. 
to  gr.  x.,  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours;  or  it  may  be  made  into 
pill  with  conserve  of  roses  or  any  of  the  vegetable  extracts. 


Antimonii  sulphuretum,  D.  E.  Antimonii  tersulpiiuretum, 
L. — Sulphuret  of  antimony.  Crude  antimony. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  three  British  Pharmaco- 
poeias ; prepared  by  fusing  the  ore  in  a perforated  crucible  placed  over  another  destined 
to  receive  the  melted  mass  ; the  Dublin  College  directs  it  to  be  further  purified  by  the 
process  of  levigation  and  elutriation  as  for  prepared  chalk  when  it  is  termed  Antimonii 
sulphuretum  prceparatum. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  small  conical  masses  or  loaves,  of  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  staining  the  fingers  or  paper  black,  with  a 
brilliant,  metallic,  crystalline  fracture ; it  is  inodorous  and  tasteless, 
is  easily  pulverised,  and  yields  a black  powder.  Specific  gravity,  4-6. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  i$  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  anti- 
mony, and  3 of  sulphur,  (Sb  + 3S),  Graham;  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  exposed  to  a moderate  heat  fuses,  and  at  a red  heat  volatilizes. 
Tersulphuret  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water;  with  the  aid  of  heat 
it  is  completely  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Although  not  liable  to  adulteration,  as  met 
with  in  commerce,  it  contains  many  impurities;  most  of  these  are 
detected  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid;  but  there  is  one  of 
much  importance  which  this  test  will  not  detect,  and  which  is  seldom 
wanting,  namely,  arsenic : its  presence  may  be  shown  by  the  reduc- 
tion test  as  before  described  for  arsenic  (page  158),  the  sulphuret 
havino-  been  previously  mixed  with  charcoal  and  carbonate  ot  soda. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  is  scarcely  ever  used 
in  medicine  at  present;  it  was  formerly  administered  as  a diaphoretic 
in  doses  of  from  gr.  x.  to  3ij.  in  cutaneous  and  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  employed  in  pharmacy  lor  prepar- 
ing the  other  antimonial  compounds. 


Antimonii  sulphuretum  pr.-ecipitatum,  D.  Antimonii  oxy- 

SULPIIURETUM,  L.  ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM  AUREUM,  E .—Pre- 
cipitated sulphuret  of  antimony.  Oxysulphuret  of  antimony.  Golden 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  (Syn.  Sulphur  antirnoniatum  fuscum,  D.) 

preparation. — Dublin. — “Take  of  prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  five  ounces; 
carbonate  of  potash  from  pearl-ash,  first  dried  by  a low  red  heat,  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, four  ounces;  water,  one  gallon  ; pure  sulphuric  acid,  two  fluid  ounces  ; distilled 
water  one  quart : Mix  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  carbonate  ot  potash  m a mortar 
and  heat  the  mixture  in  a Hessian  crucible,  first  cautiously  until  effervescence  ceases, 
and  then  to  low  redness,  so  as  to  produce  liquefaction.  Pour  out  the  melted  mass  on  a 
clean  flag,  and,  when  it  has  concreted  and  cooled,  rub  it  to  a fine  powder  in  a porcelain 
mortar.  ° Add  this,  in  successive  portions,  to  the  gallon  of  water  while  boiling  m an 
iron  vessel,  and,  having  maintained  the  ebullition  for  twenty  minutes,  transfer  the  whole 
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to  a calico  filter,  and  cause  the  solution  which  passes  through  to  drop  into  the  distilled 
water  previously  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  Let  the  precipitate  which  forms  be 
collected  on  a calico  filter,  and  let  warm  distilled  water  be  repeatedly  poured  upon  it, 
until  the  liquid  which  passes  through  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  when  dropped  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  Finally,  dry  the  product  on  porous  bricks  placed  in  a 
warm  atmosphere.”  London. — Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered,  5 vij.  ; solu- 
tion of  soda,  Oiv.  ; distilled  water,  cong.  ij.  ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a sufficiency  ; 
mix  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  solution  of  soda  and  water  together ; and  boil 
with  a slow  fire  for  two  hours,  frequently  stirring,  distilled  water  being  often  added, 
that  it  may  fill  about  the  same  measure ; strain  the  liquor,  and  gradually  drop  into  it 
as  much  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  may  be  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  oxysulphuret  of 
antimony  ; then  wash  away  the  sulphate  of  soda  with  water,  and  dry  what  remains 
with  a gentle  heat.”  Edinburgh. — “ Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  fine  powder,  3j.  ; 
solution  of  potash,  f^xj. ; water,  Oij. ; mix  the  water  and  solution  of  potash,  add  the 
sulphuret,  boil  for  an  hour,  filter  immediately,  and  precipitate  the  liquid  while  hot,  with 
an  excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; collect  the  precipitate  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it 
thoroughly  with  water,  and  dry  it  with  a gentle  heat.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A soft  light  powder  of  a bright  orange 
colour,  odourless,  and  tasteless  when  pure. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Wittstein  its  chemical 
composition  is  2 of  antimony  and  5 of  sulphur  (Sb2  S5)  ; in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  stated  to  be  a mixture  or  compound 
of  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony,  sesquioxide  of  antimony,  and  sul- 
phur. It  is  permanent  in  the  air  alone,  but  if  exposed  to  light  at 
the  same  time  is  slightly  decomposed  and  becomes  of  a paler 
colour,  some  sulphur  being  set  free ; heated  in  close  vessels,  sulphur 
is  sublimed;  but  if  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  burns  with  a 
greenish-blue  flame,  evolving  sulphurous  acid  and  leaving  a greyish 
residuum.  Oxysulphuret  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
only  partially  soluble  in  dilute  acids  ; with  the  aid  of  heat  it  is  nearly 
all  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  preparation  often  contains  oxide  of  iron  and 
sulphur,  and  is  frequently  coloured  with  Brazil-wood  or  red  Sanders- 
wood  ; all  these  impurities  are  readily  detected  by  the  tests  of  the 
Edinburgh  College:  “twelve  times  its  weight  of  pure  muriatic  acid, 
aided  by  heat,  dissolve  most  of  it,  forming  a colourless  solution  and 
leaving  a little  sulphur.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony 
possesses  diaphoretic  properties,  in  large  doses  producing  nausea  and 
vomiting;  it  is  seldom  employed  alone,  but  in  the  following  pre- 
paration is  in  very  general  use  as  a diaphoretic  and  alterative : — 

PilulcB  calornelanos  composite,  D.  E.  Pilula  liyclrargyri  chloridi 
composita,  L.  (“  Take  of  calomel,  precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony,of  each,  one  drachm : guaiacum  resin,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 
castor  oil,  one  fluid  drachm  ; triturate  the  calomel  with  the  antimony, 
then  add  the  resin  and  oil,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a uniform  mass,” 
D.  “ Chloride  of  mercury  ; oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each,  3ij. ; 
guaiacum  resin,  powdered;  and  treacle,  of  each,  3ss. ; rub  the  chloride 
of  mercury  with  the  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  afterwards  with  the 
guaiacum  resin  and  the  treacle  until  incorporated,”  L.  “ Calomel, 
and  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each,  one  part;  guaiacum, 
m line  powder,  two  parts;  make  into  a pill  mass  with  two  parts  of 
treacle;  to  be  divided  into  six-grain  pills,"  E.).  This  compound 
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is  commonly  known  as  Plummer's  Pill ; it  is  an  excellent  diapho- 
retic and  alterative,  well  adapted  for  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially 
those  of  a syphilitic  origin.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  or  gr.  xv.  About 
five  grains — six  grains,  L.  E. — contain  one  grain  each  of  calomel  and 
of  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids ; and  acidulous  salts. 


Antimonium  tartarizatum,  D.  E.  Antimonii  potassici- 

TARTRAS,  L. — Tartarized  antimony.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potash.  Tartar  emetic.  (Syn.  Antimonii  et  potassce  tartras  sive 
tartarum  emeticum,  D.) 

preparation. — Dublin — “ Take  of  oxide  of  antimony,  five  ounces ; white  bitar- 
trate of  potash,  six  ounces ; distilled  water,  one  quart  : rub  the  bitartrate  to  a fine 
powder,  and,  having  carefully  mixed  with  it  the  oxide  of  antimony,  add  a little  water, 
so  as  to  convert  the  mixture  into  a thick  paste,  which  should  be  set  by  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Pom-  on  this  the  remainder  of  the  water,  previously  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  212°,  and,  having  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes,  with  repeated  stirring,  in  a glass  or 
porcelain  vessel,  filter  through  calico,  returning  the  slightly  turbid  liquid  which  first 
passes  through,  so  as  to  obtain  a clear  solution.  After  twelve  hours  let  the  solution  be 
decanted  from  the  crystals  which  will  have  formed,  and  boiled  down  to  one-third,  when 
upon  cooling,  an  additional  product  will  be  obtained.  The  salt,  after  being  dried  upon 
blotting  paper,  without  the  application  of  heat,  should  be  preserved  in  a bottle.” 
London. — “Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  in  veiy  fine  powder,  fbj. ; sulphuric  acid, 
f'5xv.  ; bitartrate  of  potash,  §x.  ; distilled  water,  Ov.  : mix  the  tersulphuret  with  the 
acid  in  au  iron  vessel.  To  these  placed  under  a chimney  apply  a gentle  heat,  con- 
stantly stirring  with  au  iron  spatula.  Then  increase  the  heat,  until  the  flame  of  the 
burning  sulphur  being  extinguished  nothing  is  left  but  a whitish  powdery  mass.  Wash 
this  when  cold  with  water  until  all  acid  is  removed  and  dry.  Mix  §ix.  of  this  salt 
intimately  with  the  bitartrate  and  boil  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour.  Filter  this 
solution  while  warm,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  be  formed  ; these  being  removed 
and  dried,  let  the  liquor  again  evaporate  that  it  may  yield  crystals.”  Edinburgh. — 
“ Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  fine  powder,  5iv.;  muriatic  acid  (commercial),  Oj. ; water, 
Ov. ; dissolve  the  sulphuret  in  the  acid  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat ; boil  for  half  an 
hour,  filter,  pour  the  liquid  into  water,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it 
with  cold  water,  till  the  water  ceases  to  redden  litmtis  paper ; dry  the  precipitate  over 
the  vapour  bath.  Take  of  this  precipitate,  3iij.  ; bitartrate  of  potash,  oiv.r ; water, 
f 5 xxvij . : mix  the  powders,  add  the  water,  boil  for  an  hour,  filter  and  crystallize  by 
cooling.  The  mother  liquor  when  concentrated  yields  more  crystals  not  so  free  from 
colour,  and  therefore  requiring  a second  crystallization.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tartar  emetic  is  met  with  in  the  shops 
either  in  the  form  of  a white  powder,  or  in  transparent  colourless 
crystals,  which  are  octohedrons  with  a rhombic  base.  It  is  inodor- 
ous, but  has  a styptic,  nauseous,  metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
potash,  one  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  one  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
two  atoms  of  water,  (KO,  Sb  O3,  C8  H4  O10  + 2IIO).  The  crystals 
effloresce  in  the  air  and  soon  become  white  and  opaque,  losing  their 
water  of  crystallization.  Strongly  heated  the  salt  is  decomposed, 
and  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potash  is  obtained.  It  is  soluble  in 
1 4 parts  of  cold  and  in  2 parts  of  boiling  water ; but  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  solution  in  water,  which  is  acid,  gives  ivhite  precipi- 
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tates  with  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids,  caustic  potash,  and  lime-water; 
straw  coloured  with  infusion  of  nutgalls ; and  bright  orange-red  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  the  soluble  hydrosulphates;  the  latter  is 
the  most  characteristic  test. 

ADULTERATIONS. — In  the  crystalline  state,  this  salt  is  seldom  adul- 
terated; in  a few  instances  I have  found  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
potash  mixed  with  those  of  tartar  emetic,  evidently  an  intentional 
fraud,  but  one  easy  of  detection,  as  crystals  of  tartar  emetic  when 
dropped  into  a solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  an  orange- 
coloured  deposit  formed  on  them.  The  powder  is  very  commonly 
adulterated  with  cream  of  tartar,  and  from  being  badly  prepared  fre- 
quently contains  a large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron  ; both  impurities 
are  readily  detected  by  the  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia : 
“ Entirely  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water,  solution  colourless,  and  not 
affected  by  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ; a solution  in 
40  parts  of  water  is  not  affected  by  its  own  volume  of  a solution  of 
8 parts  of  acetate  of  lead  in  32  parts  of  water,  and  15  parts  of 
acetic  acid.”  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  given 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  salt: — “Colourless,  soluble  in 
water;  the  solution  is  not  altered  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but 
a reddish  precipitate  is  produced  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Chloride 
of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver  produces  no  precipitate,  or  if  any  it  is 
redissolved  on  more  water  being  added.  The  precipitate  occasioned 
by  nitric  acid  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  Erom  100  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  hydrosulphuric  acid  throws  down  49  grains  of 
tersulphuret  of  antimony.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  properly  regulated  doses,  tartar 
emetic  produces  diaphoresis  more  uniformly  and  more  certainly  than 
any  other  of  the  antimonial  preparations ; nausea  sometimes  accom- 
panies its  diaphoretic  action,  but  this  is  attended  with  the  advantage 
ol  placing  the  system  in  a condition  in  which  sweating  is  more  freely 
produced.  In  all  the  varieties  of  febrile  diseases,  especially  when  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  forbids  the  use  of  the  more 
stimulating  diaphoretics,  tartar  emetic  is  employed  with  great  bene- 
fit. It  has  also  been  used  with  advantage  in  obstinate  cutaneous 
diseases  of  an  inflammatory  character,  given  in  decoction  of  elm 
bark  or  of  some  other  tonic  if  signs  of  constitutional  debility  exist. 
1 he  employment  of  the  antimonial  preparations  generally  is  contra- 
indicated in  diseases  attended  with  gastric  irritation.  (See,  Epispas- 
tics,  Emetics , and  Sedatives .) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — l-12th  to  l-6th  of  a grain 
frequently  repeated ; it  may  be  administered  dissolved  in  a large 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  without  any  flavouring  adjunct;  thus 
gr.  j.  may  be  dissolved  in  f5x.  of  water,  and  f5j.  of  this  taken  every 
hour  until  sweating  be  produced ; given  in  the  form  of  pill,  however, 
it  is  less  apt  to  excite  vomiting  than  when  in  solution.  The  follow- 
ing is  used  as  a substitute  for  James’  powder: — Tartar  emetic,  gr.  j. ; 
sulphate  of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  gr.  xx. ; mix.  Dose,  gr.  ii.  to 
gr-  iij.,  every  hour.  ° J 
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Liquor  antimonii  tartarizati , D.  Vinum  antimonii  potassio- 
tartratis , L.  Vinum  antimoniale , E.  (“  Take  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, one  drachm;  distilled  water,  one  pint;  rectified  spirit,  seven 
fluid  ounces:  having  dissolved  the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  water, 
and  cleared  the  solution  by  passing  it  through  a paper  filter,  add 
the  spirit  and  preserve  the  product  in  a well-stopped  bottle,”  D. 
“ Dissolve  gr.  xl.  of  tartar  emetic  in  Oj.  of  sherry,”  L.  E.).  Every 
fluid  ounce  contains  gr.  ij.  of  tartar  emetic.  Dose  as  a diaphoretic, 
min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx.,  every  hour. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  acids;  the  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates; 
lime  water;  chloride  of  calcium;  the  earths;  some  of  the  metallic 
oxides;  hydrosulphurets ; the  acetates  of  lead ; corrosive  sublimate ; 
decoctions  and  infusions  of  most  of  the  bitter  and  astringent  vegeta- 
bles, as  those  of  cinchona,  rhubarb,  galls,  catechu,  &c.  The  solution 
in  water  spoils  by  keeping. 


Dulcamara,  D.  L.  E.  The  twigs , D.  E.  ( the  young  shoots  col- 
lected in  autumn  and  deprived  of  their  leaves,  L.)  of  Solarium  dulca- 
mara. Woody  nightshade.  Bitter-sweet. — Indigenous,  growing  in 
hedges  and  thickets.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Solanacece, 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — Stems,  shrubby,  twining  and  branching  ; Leaves,  cor- 
date, upper  ones  hastate ; Flowers,  elegant,  purple,  in  drooping  clusters ; Anthers, 
large,  yellow,  united  into  a pyramidal  or  cone-shaped  figure  ; Berries,  scarlet,  juicy. 

preparation. — The  stems  or  young  shoots  are  gathered  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  and  dried  with  the  heat  of  a stove.  Those  stems  of  the  thickness  of  a 
goose-quill  are  usually  selected. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  twigs,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  are 
dark-brown  externally,  white  within,  light  and  spongy  in  the  centre ; 
when  fresh  they  have  a faintly  nauseous  odour,  which  is  lost  by 
drying;  the  taste  is  at  first  bitter,  afterwards  sweetish,  whence  the 
name  bitter-sweet  is  applied  to  the  plant.  _ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Desfosses, 
dulcamara  contains,  besides  some  salts  of  lime  and  potash  and  other 
unimportant  substances,  a peculiar  alkaline  principle,  insoluble.  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  pulverulent,  inodorous,  white, 
permanent  in  the  air,  which  he  has  called  Solania ; it  appears  to  be 
an  acrid  narcotic,  but  its  medical  properties  have  not  been  yet  fully 
examined;  its  composition  is  C81Hr,8N  028  ? This  alkaloid  is  found 
in  large  quantity  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  potato — Solarium  tuber- 
osum ; and  is  also  found  in  the  Solarium  nigrum.  Bitter-sweet 
yields  its  active  properties  to  both  water  and  alcohol.. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A decoction  and  infusion  have  been 
employed  as  diaphoretics  in  rheumatic  and  venereal  affections,  and 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin.  Its  medical  properties  are  generally 
regarded  as  being  very  feeble,  and  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  much 
used  in  this  country  ; in  my  experience,  however,  the  infusion  taken 
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in  large  quantity  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  preparations  of 
iodine  or  of  arsenic  in  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Decoctum  Dulcamara;, 
D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  twigs  of  woody  nightshade,  dried,  half  an 
ounce;  water,  half  a pint:  boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,”  D. 
“Dulcamara,  3x. ; distilled  water,  Oiss. ; boil  down  to  Oj . ; and 
strain,”  L.  “Dulcamara,  chopped  down,  5j. ; water,  fSxxiv. ; mix 
them,  boil  and  concentrate  by  evaporation  to  foxvj.,”  E.).  Dose, 
f5j.  to  foij.  two  or  three  times  a day.  The  infusion  may  be  pre- 
pared of  double  this  strength  and  infused  for  four  hours. 


GUAIACI  LIGNUM,  D.  L.  E. — Wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  Lignum- 
vitce. 

GUAIACI  RESINA,  D.  GUAIACUM,  L.  E.— Resin  ( obtained  by  heat 
from  the  ivood,  L.  E.)  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  This  tree  is  a native 
of  Jamaica,  of  St.  Domingo,  of  many  other  West  India  islands,  and 
of  British  Guiana;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Zygopliyllacece, 
and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

BOTANICAL  characters. — A tree  attaining  a height  of  30  or  40  feet,  with  a crooked 
stem,  and  a hard,  heavy  wood  ; Leaves,  evergreen,  bijngate ; Flowers,  pale  blue,  in 
clusters  in  the  axillai  of  the  upper  leaves ; Fruit,  yellow,  obovate,  coriaceous. 

preparation. — The  wood  is  divided  into  logs  or  billets.  The  resin  is  obtained, 
as  a spontaneous  exudation  from  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  stem,  or  by  incisions  made  into 
it ; or  artificially  procured,  by  heating  one  end  of  billets  of  wood  which  have  been 
previously  bored  lengthwise,  until  the  resin  flows  out  of  the  opposite  extremity ; or  by 
boiling  the  chips  and  raspings  of  the  wood  in  a strong  solution  of  common  salt,  when 
the  resin  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — GUAIACUM  WOOD,  commonly  termed 
Lignum-vitae,  is  imported  in  logs  and  billets  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter  and  of  various  lengths ; it  is  extremely  hard,  consisting  of 
an  outer  circle  of  young  wood  ( alburnum ) of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
and  a centre  ol  old  wood  ( duramen  or  heart-wood ) of  a dark  green 
colour;  its  density  is  T333,  so  that  it  sinks  when  thrown  into  water. 
For  medical  use  the  wood  is  rasped  or  shaved  into  coarse  powder 
(scobs  vel  rasura  guaiaci)  ; in  which  state  it  has  an  acrid  resinous  taste, 
and  a peculiar  aromatic  odour.  GUAIACUM  RESIN  is  a semi-trans- 
parent solid,  breaking  with  a vitreous  fracture ; the  fractured  surface 
varies  much  in  colour,  being  partly  brownish,  partly  reddish,  and 
partly  greenish,  but  it  always  becomes  green  when  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air.  The  odour  and  taste  are  similar  to,  but  stronger  than 
those  of  the  wood.  The  specific  gravity  is  l-29. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Guaiacum  wood  consists  of  a peculiar 
acrid  principle,  and  its  proper  resin,  besides  gummy  matter,  mucous 
extractive,  lignin,  &c.  Its  active  properties  arc  probably  due  to  the 
acrid  matter  as  well  as  to  the  resin.  The  latter,  the  physical  proper- 
tics  of  which  have  been  described  above,  as  met  with  in  commerce, 
consists  of  the  true  resin — Guaiacic  acid  ( Guaiacin ),  with  a trace  of 
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gum,  extractive  matter,  and  woody  fibre ; it  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  the  fixed  oils,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  solutions  of  the 
alkalies.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  water  and  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  by  acetic  acid ; nitric  acid  occasions  no 
change  at  first,  but  after  some  hours  the  liquid  becomes  green,  then 
blue,  and  at  last  a brown  precipitate  falls  down ; dropped  on  flour 
or  on  a transverse  slice  ol  a potato,  a blue  colour  is  produced  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Guaiacum  resin  is  fused  by  heat.  According 
to  M.  Deville,  its  composition  is  C12  Id8  O6. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Variousresinous  substances  are  frequently  mixed 
with,  or  substituted  for,  guaiacum ; the  substitution  may  be  readily 
detected  by  applying  the  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for 
the  true  resin. — “ Fresh  fracture  red,  slowly  passing  to  green.  The 
tincture  slowly  strikes  a lively  blue  colour  on  the  inner  surface  of  a 
thin  paring  of  a raw  potato.”  The  adulteration  with  colophony  or 
any  of  the  pine  resins  may  be  detected  by  the  partial  solubility  of 
the  suspected  article  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  which  does  not  act  on 
the  true  resin.  The  shavings  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  any  other  wood  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  com- 
municates to  them  a temporary  bluish-green  colour. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Guaiacum  wood  and  its  resin  are 
stimulating  diaphoretics,  and  are  consequently  inadmissible  in  all 
states  of  excitement  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  system.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  old  or  debilitated ; lor 
the  atonic  stages  of  gout;  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  especially 
those  of  a syphilitic  origin,  or  occurring  in  scrofulous  habits  ; and  for 
all  the  forms  of  secondary  syphilis,  provided  there  is  no  irritation  or 
inflammatory  tendency  in  the  alimentary  canal.  When  first  intro- 
duced into  tlie  practice  of  medicine,  they  were  believed  to  possess 
anti- venereal  virtues,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  mercury.  The  resin  is 
a constituent  of  the  compound  calomel  pill  (see  page  171). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  resin  may  be  given 
in  powder  in  doses  of  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss. ; it  may  be  administered  in 
the  form  of  bolus  made  with  treacle  or  conserve  of  roses,  or  suspended 
in  water  by  means  of  a mucilage.  The  wood  is  not  administered  in 

Decoctum  Quaiaci , E.  (Guaiac  turnings,  5iij. ; sassafras,  rasped, 
5 j . ; liquorice  root,  bruised,  Sj.;  raisins,  oij.;  water,  Ovnj.;  boi 
the  guaiac  and  raisins  in  the  water  down  to  Ov. ; adding  the  liquonce 
and  sassafras  towards  the  close ; strain  the  decoction.)  The  oil 
decoction  of  the  woods , a sudorific  in  doses  of  fjiv.,  two  oi  tlnce 

times  a day.  ... 

Mistura  Guaiaci,  L.  E.  (“Guaiacum  resin,  powdered,  3nj.; 
gugar,  oiss. ; gum,  powdered,  3iij.;  cinnamon  water,  Oj. ; rub  the 
gU cr ar  with  the  resin  and  gum,  and  while  rubbing  add  to  them  gra- 
dually the  cinnamon  water,”  L.  “ Guaiac,  3iij- ; sugar,  5ss. ; mucilage, 
Bss.  ■ cinnamon  water,  fSxix. ; triturate  the  guaiac  with  the  sugar, 
then  with  the  mucilage,  and  then  add  gradually  the  _ cinnamon 
water  with  constant  trituration,”  E.).  Dose,  Oss.  to  l5ij.,  two  or 
three  times  a day. 
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Tinctura  Guaiaci,  D.  E.  (“  Guaiac  resin,  in  fine  powder,  5viij.; 
rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express  and  filter,” 
D.  “Guaiac  resin,  in  coarse  powder,  Svij.;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.; 
digest  for  7 days  and  filter,”  E.).  Dose,  f3j.  to  f5ss. ; it  is  decom- 
posed by  water  and  should  therefore  be  suspended  in  aqueous  vehicles 
by  means  of  sugar  or  mucilage. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  composita,  L.  Tinctura  Guaiaci  ammoniata,  E. 
(“Guaiacum  resin,  in  coarse  powder,  ovij. ; aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
[spirit  of  ammonia,  E.],  Oij.;  macerate  for  7 days  and  filter.)  The 
best  of  its  officinal  preparations.  Dose,  f3i.  to  f'3ii.,  exhibited  as 
the  preceding. 

Syrupus  Guaiaci,  AUGUSTIN.  (Ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
f3ij.;  mucilage;  and  syrup  of  almonds,  of  each,  fSj.;  mix.)  An 
elegant  formula.  Dose,  f5j.  to  f'3ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; and  spirit  of  nitric  ether. 


Ipecacuanhas  pulyis  compositus,  D.  L.  E. — Compound  powder 
of  Ipecacuanha.  Dover's  powder. 

preparation. — Ipecacnan,  in  fine  powder;  and  opium,  in  fine  powder,  of  each, 
3j. ; sulphate  of  potash,  5j.  ; mix,  L.  E.  Mix  thoroughly  by  trituration,  and  pass 
the  powder  through  a fine  sieve,  D. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A brownish-yellow  powder,  with  an 
opiate  odour,  and  a bitter,  saline,  slightly  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  part  each  of  pow- 
dered ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  eight  parts  of  powdered  sulphate 
of  potash.  The  prescriber  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  consequence  of 
the  change  in  the  weights  directed  to  be  employed  by  the  Dublin 
College,  although  the  proportion  in  parts  remains  the  same,  3j.  of 
Dovei  s powder  contains  about  five  and  a half,  and  not  six  grains 
each  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol. 
If  this  powder  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a bottle  without 
being  occasionally  shaken,  the  sulphate  of  potash  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  consequently  the  upper  strata  will  contain  more  than  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  lighter  powders — the  opium  and  ipecacu- 
anha: accidents  might  thus  occur  in  dispensing. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — rOne  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
generally  employed  sudorifics,  possessing  properties  which  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  its  ingredients  separately.  Its  employment  is  con- 
traindicated incases  attended  with  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs, 
or  where  there  is  cerebral  disturbance.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  milder  forms  of  catarrh,  coryza,  acute  rheumatism,  and  general 
dropsy  accompanied  by  suppressed  or  diminished  perspiration,  par- 
ticularly when  the  urine  is  albuminous. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  v.  to  gr.  XX.,  in  pill 
or  in  bolus  made  with  conserve  of  roses.  The  surface  of  the  body 
s lould  be  kept  warm,  and  as  a precaution  against  vomiting,  the 
patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  drink,  for  some  time  after  taking 
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tlie  medicine.  Every  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powdor  contain  one 
grain  each  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha. 

Pilulce  Ipecacuanha;  et  Opii , E.  (Compound  ipecacuan  powder, 
3 parts ; conserve  of  red  roses,  1 part ; beat  them  into  a proper  .mass 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  gr.  iv.  pills.)  Dose,  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  viij. 


MEZEREON,  D.  E.  MEZEREUM,  L. — The  root-bark  of  Daphne 
Mezereum.  An  indigenous  shrub  belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
Thymelacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Octandria  Mono- 
gynia. 

botanical  CiiAitACTEits. — Stem,  woody,  branching,  covered  with  a smooth  green- 
ish-grey cuticle  ; Leaves,  scattered,  smooth,  lanceolate  ; Flowers,  pale  rose  colour, 
highly  fragrant,  appearing  before  the  leaves,  in  little  tufts  on  the  naked  branches ; 
Berries  scarlet. 

preparation. — Although  the  Colleges  direct  the  bark  of  the  root  to  be  employed, 
as  met  with  in  the  shops  it  appears  to  have  been  removed  as  well  from  the  branches. 
The  bark  is  collected  in  spring,  being  then  most  active,  and  dried  with  a stove  heat. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  root  is  generally  entire,  of  various 
lengths,  sometimes  branching,  covered  externally . with  the  bark, 
which  is  of  a brown  colour,  smooth  and  wrinkled ; in  the  centre  is 
the  white,  hard,  tasteless  wood;  between  it  and  the  outer  baik  is 
the  white  and  cottony  inner  bark:  the  thickness  of  the  root  vanes 
from  that  of  a quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  The  bark  ( cortex 
mezerei)  is  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  quilled,  tough,  and  pliable; 
it  is  covered  with  the  olive-brown,  tasteless  epidermis;  the  true 
bark  is  of  a greenish-white  colour,  and  fibrous.  Mezereon  root- 
bark  has  a slight  nauseous  odour;  the  taste  is  at  first  faint,  but 
leaves  a hot  acrid  impression  upon  the  tongue  and  fauces;  in  the 
fresh  state  the  bark  has  a very  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  inner  bark  of  the  mezereon  contains 
a neutral  crystalline  principle  which  has  been  named  daphnin , and 
an  acrid  resin,  in  combination  with  wax,  sugar,  colouring  matter, 
woody  fibre,  &c.  It  yields  its  active  principles  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

ADULTER  ATIONS. — Various  similar  barks  and  roots  are  either  mixed 
with,  or  substituted  for,  mezereon ; they  may  be  distinguished  by  not 
having  the  same  acrid  taste.  The  woody  part,  which  constitutes 
the  greater  portion  of  the  root,  is  perfectly  inert,  and  consequent  y 

should  not  be  employed.  . . * . , .• 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Mezereon  is  a stimulating  diaphoretic, 

but  its  properties  as  such  are  very  feeble  in  comparison  to  its  acrid- 
ity, in  consequence  of  which  it  is  not  much  employed  at  present. 
It,  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  an  efficacious  remedy  lor  venereal 
nodes,  and  in  other  forms  of  secondary  syphilis.  (See  Epispasttcs.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  decoction,  m doses  ot 
foiv.  or  fSv.,  three  or  four  times  a day.  . . , 

Decoctnm  Mezerei.  (Mezereon  bark,  3ij- ; liquorice  root,  bruised, 
3. • water,  fSxlviij. ; boil  down  to  fSxxxij.  andstram.)  This  decoc- 
tion has  been  omitted  from  the  last  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Mezereon 
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root-bark  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla. 


Sarsaparilla,  D.  Sarsa,  L.  Sarza,  E. — Root  of  Smilax 
officinalis,  D.  L.,  and,  probably  also  of  other  species,  E.  Sarsaparilla. 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  L.  The  various  species  of  the  genus  sarsa- 
parilla, from  which  the  medicinal  root  is  obtained,  are  inhabitants 
of  the  warmest  regions  of  South  America,  especially  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Guiana.  They  are  placed  in  the  Natural 
family  Smilacecv,  and  in  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Hioecia 
Hexandria. 

botanical  characters. — Dioecious  creepers ; Perianth,  six  parted ; Male  flowers 
with  six  stamens;  Female,  with  a 3-celled  ovary,  each  cell  oue  seeded;  Berry,  3-celled' 
containing  one  to  three  roundish  seeds. 

preparation.— The  roots  are  dug  up  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  dried  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  J 

• SICAL  PROPERTIES. — Several  varieties  of  sarsaparilla  are  met 

with  in  English  commerce ; the  most  important  of  these  are,  Jamaica, 
Honduras,  Biazil,  and  Lima  sarsaparilla.  fliey  are  met  with  in 
bundles  formed  of  the  folded  roots, — in  the  Brazilian  variety  the  roots 
are  unfolded;  the  bundles  are  generally  from  twenty  inches  to  three 
feet  in  length  ; the  roots  consist  of  a rhizome,  the  chump  of  druggists, 
(which,  however,  is  frequently  absent),  and  of  numerous  rootlets 
seveial  feet  in  length,  about  the  thickness  of  a writing  pen,  cylin- 
drical, flexible,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  with  more  or  less  root-fibres 
attached  to  them  ; of  a reddish-yellow  or  brown  colour  externally,  the 
inner  bark  being  rose-coloured  and  more  or  less  mealy,  and  the  centre 
( meditullium ),  woody,  whitish  and  shining.  Sarsaparilla  has  scarcely 
any  odour,  the  taste  is  mucilaginous,  slightly  nauseous,  leaving  an 
acrul  sensation  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.  Jamaica 
sarsaparilla,  which  is  most  probably  the  produce  of  Smilax  offici- 
nalis, has  a lively  red  tint,  and  more  attached  root  fibres  than  the 
other  sorts,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  red-bearded  sarsaparilla: 
it  is  the  most  esteemed.  Honduras  sarsaparilla  is  of  a greyish- 
blown  colour,  and  has  but  few  rootlets  attached  j the  inner  bark  is 
so  amylaceous,  that  when  the  root  is  rubbed  or  broken,  a white 
mealy  powder  is  driven  out  of  it;  this  is  the  sort  generally  used  in 
the  shops  for  cutting  into  chips:  it  is  conjectured  by  Guibourt  to  be 
tie  loot  of  Smilax  sarsaparilla..  Brazilian  sarsaparilla,  which, 
accoulnig  to  Martius,  is  the  produce  of  Smilax  papyracea,  resembles 
the  last  in  colour  and  mealiness,  but  is  almost  free  from  rootlets,  and 
he  chump  is  not  attached.  Lima  sarsaparilla  resembles  in  appear- 
ance aniaica,  for  which  it  is  often  sold,  its  colour,  however,  is 
grayish-brown,  and  the  chump  is  invariably  attached,  being  folded 
into  the  centre  of  the  bundle. 

CI1,:M!^L  PROPERTIES. — V arious  analyses  have  been  made  of 
sarsaparilla;  it  appears  to  consist  of  volatile  oil,  nearly  all  of  which 
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is  lost  during  the  process  of  drying,  of  a peculiar  white  crystallizable 
neutral  principle,  which  has  been  named  smilacin  ( paraglin , salse- 
parine , pcirallinic  acid , of  various  chemists),  acrid  bitter  resin,  lignin, 
starch,  and  mucilage.  According  to  Petersen  the  composition  of 
smilacin  is  C15H13  05.  Sarsaparilla  yields  its  active  properties  to 
boiling  water  by  simple  maceration  ; and  the  continued  boiling,  to 
whiclfit  is  submitted  by  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  for  preparing 
the  decoctions,  the  syrup,  and  the  extracts,  is  not  only  perfectly 
useless,  but  highly  injurious,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  ascribed  the 
great  discrepancy  of  opinion  which  exists  as  to  the  medicinal 

properties  of  the  drug.  . _ . 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  roots  of  various  allied  species  which  do  not 
possess  any  medicinal  property  whatever,  are  mixed  in  America 
with  the  true  sarsaparillas ; and  in  this  country  the  inferior  sorts  are 
sold  for  the  finer  qualities.  The  former  fraud  may  be  detected  by 
the  taste,  which  is  the  surest  criterion ; the  latter  by  attending  to  the 
characters  of  the  different  species  as  given  above.  The  characteris- 
tics of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  given  in  the  last  edition  oi  the.  London 
Pharmacopceia  are  as  follows: — “Reddish;  thickly  beset  with  radi- 
cles; bark,  not  mealy.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Notwithstanding  the  little  . esteem 
which  sarsaparilla  is  held  in  by  many  practitioners,  a medicine  pos- 
sessing the  great  activity  that  it  does  in  the  recent  state,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Hancock,  can  scarcely  be  inert;  unless,  as  before  observed, 
we  destroy  its  medicinal  properties,  by  the  pharmaceutical  processes 
to  which  it  is  submitted.  Under  its  use,  undoubtedly,  diaphoresis 
is  frequently  produced,  and  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  especially 
nocturnal  pains,  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  and  cutaneous  eruptions 
have  been  speedily  cured  ; these  effects,  however,  have  been  ascribed 
by  many,  and  I must  say  with  much  reason,  to  the  restricted  diet  to 
which  patients  are  submitted  while  undergoing  what  is  called  an 
alterative  course.  The  question  of  the  powers  of  sarsaparilla  m 
secondary  syphilis  is  worthy  of  still  further  investigation,  particu- 
larly if  we  consider  the  high  price  of  the  drug,  and  the  great  expen- 
diture which  its  use  in  hospitals  and  public  charities  entails  on  these 
institutions ; for  my  own  part  I consider  that  its  effects  have  been 
very  much  overrated;  and  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
whether  of  syphilitic  origin  or  not,  I very  rarely  use  it  now,  as  1 
have  found  by  experience  that  fresh  Elm-bark  (See  Tonics), , acts 
with  much  more  certainty.  In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this 
work  I expressed  the  opinion  that  in  any  future  trials  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  medicine,  it  would  be  well  to  use  a simple  infusion,  prepared 
with  boiling  water  in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same 
as  the  compound  infusion  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia  of.lb-b, 
substituting  boiling  distilled  water  for  the  lime  water  ordered  in  that 
formula;  and  I am  pleased  to  find  that  the  Dublin  College  has  in  its 
last  edition  substituted  a decoction  and  compound  decoction.for  those 
previously  contained,  in  both  of  which  the  prolonged  boiling  has 
been  reduced  to  a period  of  10  minutes. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder  the  dose  is 
from  Sj.  to  3ij.;  it  is  very  seldom  administered  in  this  form;  but 
if  the  powder  is  good,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  taste,  it  ought 
to  prove  the  best  mode  of  giving  the  medicine,  it  may  be  made  into 
a bolus  with  honey. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparillce,  D.  Decoctum  Sarsce,  L.  Decoctum 
Sarzce,  E.  (“Sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  5ij.  ; boiling  water,  Oiss. ; 
digest  the  sarsaparilla  with  the  water  for  one  hour,  then  boil  for  ten 
minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  cool  and  strain.  The  product  should 
measure  a little  more  than  a pint,"  D.  “ Sarsaparilla,  Iv. ; distilled 
water,  Oiv. ; boil  down  to  Oij.  and  strain,”  L.  “ Sarsaparilla  chips, 
5v. ; boiling  water,  Oiv.;  digest  the  root  in  the  water  for  two  hours 
at  a temperature  somewhat  below  ebullition;  take  out  the  root, 
bruise  and  replace  it;  boil  down  to  Oij.;  then  squeeze  and  strain 
the  decoction,”  E.).  Dose,  foiv.  to  fSviij.,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
I he  Dublin  preparation  should  be  preferred. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparillce  (Sarsce,  L.,  Sarzce , E.)  compositum,  D.L.E. 
(“  fake  of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  sassafras  root,  in 
chips;  guaiacum  wood,  turnings;  liquorice  root,  bruised,  of  each 
two  drachms;  mezereon  root  bark,  one  drachm;  boiling  water,  one 
pint  and  a-half.  Digest  all  the  ingredients  with  the  water,  in  a co- 
vered vessel,  for  one  hour,  then  boil  for  ten  minutes,  cool,  and  strain. 
The  product  should  measure  a little  more  than  a pint,”  D.  “ Decoc- 
tion ol  sarsaparilla,  boiling,  Oiv.;  sassafras,  sliced;  guaiac  wood 
turnings  ; bruised  fresh  liquorice  root,  of  each,  3x. ; mezereon, 
3iij.;  boil  fora  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain,”  L.  “Decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  boiling  hot,  Oiv. ; sassafras  chips ; guaiac  turnings ; 
and  bruised  liquorice  root,  of  each,  3x. ; mezereon,  3iv. ; boil  for 
15  minutes  and  strain,”  E.).  The  old  decoction  of  sweet  woods; 
Dose,  foiv.  to  f5vj.,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Extractum  Sarsaparillce  ftuidum,  D.  Extractum  Sarsce  liquidum, 
L.  Extractum  Sarzce  jluidum,  E.  (“Take  of  sarsaparilla,  one  pound  ; 
boiling  water,  eight  pints ; rectified  spirit,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Digest  the  sarsaparilla  in  five  pints  of  the  water  for  two  hours,  at  a 
temperature  near  212°,  and  then  decant.  Add  the  rest  of  the  water, 
digest  again  for  two  hours,  and  decant.  Evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  by  a steam  or  water  heat  to  the  consistence  of  a thin  syrup, 
and,  when  the  product  has  cooled,  add  as  much  rectified  spirit  as  will 
make  the  entire  twenty  ounces,”  D.  “Sarsaparilla,  fbiiiss. ; distilled 
water,  cong.  v. ; rectified  spirit,  f oij  - ; boil  down  the  sarsaparilla  in 
cong.  iij.  of  the  water  to  Oxij. ; pour  off  the  liquor  and  strain  while 
hot.  Boil  down  the  sarsaparilla  again  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water  to  one  half,  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  foxviij., 
and  when  cold  add  the  spirit,”  L.  “Sarsaparilla  chips,  Ibj. ; boiling 
water,  Ovj. ; digest  the  root  for  2 hours  in  4 pints  of  the  water,  take  it 
out,  bruise  and  replace  it,  and  boil  for  2 hours ; filter  ajid  squeeze 
°Ut|  r?  liquor;  boil  the  residue  in  the  remaining  2 pints  of  water, 
anc  liter,  and  squeeze  out  this  liquor  also ; evaporate  the  united 
lquors  to  the  consistence  of  syrup ; add,  when  the  product  is  cool,  as 
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much  rectified  spirit  as  will  make  in  all  ffixvj. — This  fluid  extract 
may  be  aromatized  with  volatile  oils  or  warm  aromatics,”  E.).  The 
fluid  extract  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  a judicious  substitute 
for  that  contained  in  the  former  edition ; those  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  must  be  inert  preparations  from  the 
prolonged  boiling  to  which  they  are  submitted.  The  fluid  extract 
is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  decoction,  or  taken  diluted  with  water. 
Dose  fSss.  to  f5j. 

Syrupus  Sarsoe,  L.  Syrupus  Sarzce,  E.  (“Sarsaparilla,  Ibiiiss.  ; 
distilled  water,  cong.  iij . ; sugar,  Sxviij.;  rectified  spirit,  fSij. ; boil 
down  the  sarsaparilla  in  cong.  ij.  of  the  water  to  cong.  j.;  pour  off 
the  liquor  and  strain  while  hot ; boil  down  the  sarsaparilla  again  in 
the  remainder  of  the  water  to  one  half  and  strain.  Evaporate  the 
mixed  liquors  to  Oij.  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  them.  Finally,  when 
cold,  add  the  spirit,”  L.  “Sarsaparilla  chips,  5xv.;  boiling  water, 
cong.  j.;  sugar,  5xv. ; infuse  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  water  for  24 
hours;  boil  down  to  Oiv.,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot;  add  the 
sugar,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  ’ E.).  Dose,  f5iv> 
to  f3vj.,  diluted  with  water,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  the  decoction. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Lime-water;  and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


SASSAFRAS,  D.  L.  E. — The  root  of  Sassafras  officinale.  Sassafras. 
This  tree,  which  is  a native  of  North  America,  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Lauracece , and  to  the  Lmnsean  class  and  oidei  Enne- 
andria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — A tall  straight  tree  ; with  alternate,  caducous  leaves, 
of  a lucid  green  colour ; Flowers,  dioecious,  yellow,  appearing  before  the  leaves;  Berry 
succulent,  of  a rich  blue  colour. 

preparation. — The  root  is  dug  up  at  all  periods  of  the  year  and  cut  into  billets,  m 
which  form  it  is  imported  into  Britain ; the  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it  by  distil- 
lation. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sassafras  root  is  imported  in  various 
sized,  branched,  pieces  or  logs,  covered  with  a reddish-brown  bark 
which  is  often  partially  stripped  off;  the  wood  w of  a reddish-yellow 
colour,  light  and  very  porous;  it  has  an  aromatic  agreeable  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  fennel,  and  a warm  aromatic  taste,  both  or 
which  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil,  which  is 
officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  and  was  formerly  so  in 
that  of  Dublin.  The  odour  and  taste  of  the  bark  are  stronger  than 
of  the  wood.  The  volatile  oil,  which  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
and  heavier  than  water,  when  cooled  deposits  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful crystals,  measuring  1^-  inch  on  the  side;  its  composition  is 

C10H5O2. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sassafras  wood  and  bark  have  been 
recently  analysed  by  Reinsch:  the  latter  is  much  the  more  active. 
It  contains  a peculiar  principle  which  he  has  named  sassafrid,  and 
which  bears  much  resemblance  to  tannic  acid,  a light  and  heavy 
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volatile  oil,  camphoraceous  matter,  tannin,  and  other  unimportant 
matters.  The  medicinal  virtues  are  extracted  by  both  water  and 
alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A stimulating  diaphoretic,  but  its 
powers  as  such  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  never  prescribed  alone. 
The  wood  forms  a constituent  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla, and  of  the  decoction  of  guaiacum,  but  the  boiling  to  which 
these  preparations  are  submitted,  by  the  direction  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  must  completely  dissipate  the  volatile  oil, 
the  active  principle  of  the  sassafras. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  prepared  by  infusing  3j.  of  the  chips  in  Oj.  of 
boiling  water  for  an  hour,  of  which  foij.  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

Oleum  Sassafras,  E.  (Prepared  according  to  the  general  direc- 
tion for  volatile  oils.)  But  seldom  used ; it  is  an  aromatic  stimulant 
in  doses  of  min.  ij.  to  min.  x. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIURETICS. 

DIURETICS  are  medicines  which  augment  the  secretion  and  pro- 
mote the  discharge  of  urine.  These  effects  are  produced  in  a very- 
different  manner  by  different  substances;  some  acting  as  direct 
stimulants  to  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidney,  being  taken  into 
the  current  of  the  circulation  and  carried  without  undergoing  any 
decomposition  in  transitu  to  the  urinary  organs ; others  are  partially 
acted  on  by  the  digestive  organs,  and  some  of  their  component  parts 
thus  eliminated  are  carried  by  the  circulation  to  the  kidneys,  which 
are  thereby  stimulated  to  increased  action ; while  a third  class  of 
substances  acts  primarily  on  the  stomach,  the  action  they  excite 
being  secondarily  communicated  by  sympathy  to  the  urinary  organs. 
In  whatever  manner  the  action  of  diuretics  is  produced,  the  general 
effect  is  to  diminish  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  by  this  means 
promote  indirectly  the  absorption  of  fluid  effused  into  any  of  the 
cavities  or  into  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  membrane.  Hence,  dropsy 
is  the  disease  in  which  they  are  principally  employed,  and  when 
the  discharge  of  urine  can  be  excited  by  their  administration,  the 
effused  fluid  is  in  general  removed  more  speedily  from  the  system 
and  with  less  injury  to  the  patient  than  by  any  other  method.  But 
they  are  most  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and  it  often  happens  that, 
although  the  discharge  of  urine  is  much  augmented,  the  dropsical 
swellings  are  not  removed.  The  action  of  diuretics  is  much  modi- 
fied  by  the  state  of  the  skin,  and  it  therefore  frequently  occurs  that 
if  the  surface  of  the  body  he  excited  by  external  warmth  after  the 
administration  of  a diuretic,  its  action  will  be  diverted  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  diaphoresis  be  occasioned. 
A cathartic  action  seems  also  to  be,  to  a certain  extent,  incompatible 
with  diuresis,  and  consequently  some  remedies,  as  cream  of  tartar, 
various  salts,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  which,  if  given  in  small  doses 
properly  regulated,  increase  remarkably  the  urinary  discharge,  when 
administered  in  larger  doses  so  as  to  act  on  the  bowels,  will  occasion 
scarcely  any  apparent  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  kidneys.  A 
rule  originally  promulgated  by  the  disciples  of  the  Liebig  school  of 
chemists  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  that  when  any  of  the 
saline  diuretics  are  administered,  they  should  be  given  in  a state  of 
great  dilution,  on  the  principle  that  if  the  solution  in  which  they 
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are  prescribed  be  not  of  a lower  specific  gravity  than  tbe  urine,  it 
would  fail  to  produce  diuresis.  I cannot,  however,  agree  with  this 
proposition,  as  experience  has  led  me,  more  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  dropsies,  to  place  most  confidence  in  diuretic  medicines 
exhibited,  so  to  say,  in  rather  concentrated  solution ; a practice  I 
was  first  led  to  adopt  from  considering  that  saline  diuretics,  when 
so  administered,  require  for  their  elimination  by  the  kidneys  a 
greater  amount  of  the  fluids  of  the  system  than  if  they  were  taken 
in  a diluted  state ; the  demand  thus  created  must  be  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  the  therapeutical  action  of 
the  medicine  is  thus  manifestly  increased.  The  most  important 
rules  to  be  attended  to  in  the  exhibition  of  the  remedies  of  this 
class,  are  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  cool,  and  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  diuretic  has  commenced,  to  promote  its  operation  by 
the  use  of  diluent  drinks.  Diuretic  medicines,  when  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  liniment,  or  concentrated  tinc- 
ture, or  infusion,  will  in  some  cases  act  with  much  certainty  even 
after  they  have  failed  to  produce  diuresis  when  given  by  the  mouth ; 
this  mode  of  employing  them  may  consequently  be  had  recourse  to 
in  some  cases  with  advantage. 


iETHEREUS  NITROSUS  SPIRITUS,  D.  SriRITUS  iETHERIS  NITRICI, 
L.  E. — Nitrous  ethereal  spirit.  Hyponitrous  ether  with  {four  volumes 
of , E.)  rectified  spirit.  Spirit  of  nitric  ether.  Sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

preparation. — Dublin.  — “ Take  of  rectified  spirit,  two  pints  and  eight  fluid 
ounces  ; pure  nitric  acid,  three  fluid  ounces  ; water,  one  ounce  ; solution  of  ammonia, 
a sufficient  quantity.  Place  six  ounces  of  the  spirit  in  a glass  matrass  capable  of  hold- 
ing a quart,  and  connect  this  with  a Liebig’s  condenser,  whose  further  extremity  is 
fitted  loosely  by  a collar  of  tow  into  a thin  eight-ounce  phial.  Add  now  the  water  to 
the  nitric  acid,  and,  having  introduced  half  of  the  resulting  solution  into  the  matrass, 
through  a safety  syphon  tube,  close  the  mouth  of  this  tube  with  a cork,  and  apply  for 
a few  moments  a gentle  heat,  so  as  to  cause  a commencement  of  ebullition.  When  the 
action  (which  shortly  after  commencing,  proceeds  with  much  violence,  and  should  be 
moderated  by  the  external  application  of  cold  water)  has  relaxed,  introduce  gradually 
the  remainder  of  the  acid,  so  as  to  restore  it.  The  action  having  entirely  ceased,  agi- 
tate the  distilled  product  with  half  its  bulk  of  the  solution  of  ammonia,  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  rest  for  a few  minutes,  and,  having  separated  the  supernatant  ethereal  liquid, 
mix  four  ounces  of  it  with  the  rest  of  the  spirit,  and  preserve  the  product  in  small, 
strong,  and  accurately  stopped  bottles.  In  the  performance  of  the  preceding  distilla- 
tion, the  condenser  should  be  fed  with  ice-cold  water,  and  the  phial,  in  which  the  dis- 
tilled liquid  is  received,  should  be  surrounded  by  a mixture  of  one  part  of  salt  and  two 
ol  pounded  ice;  or,  when  ice  cannot  be  procured,  with  a mixture  of  eight  parts  of  sul- 
phate  of  soda  in  small  crystals  and  five  of  commercial  muriatic  acid.”  London. — 
Rectified  spirit,  Oij.  ; nitric  acid,  fjiiiss.  ; add  the  spirit  to  the  acid  gradually  and 
mix ; then  distil  fjxxviij.”  Edinburgh. — “Rectified  spirit,  Oij.  l'Syj.  ; pure  nitric 
acid  (D.  1500),  f 3 vij.  ; put  f'oxv.  of  the  spirit  with  a little  clean  sand  into  a two- 
pmt  matrass,  fitted  with  a cork,  through  which  are  passed  a safety  tube  terminating  an 
me  i above  the  spirit,  and  another  tube  leading  to  a refrigeratory  ; the  safety  tube 
emg  died  with  pure  nitric  acid,  add  through  it  gradually  f o i iiss.  of  the  acid.  When 
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the  ebullition  which  slowly  rises  is  nearly  over,  add  the  rest  of  the  acid  gradually,  f5ss. 
at  a time,  waiting  till  the  ebullition  caused  by  each  portion  is  nearly  over  before  adding 
more,  and  cooling  the  refrigeratory  with  a stream  of  water,  iced  in  summer.  The 
ether  thus  distilled  over  being  received  into  a bottle,  it  is  to  be  agitated,  first  with  a 
little  milk  of  lime  till  it  ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper,  and  then  with  half  its  volume 
of  a concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime.  The  pure  hyponitrous  ether  thus  ob- 
tained, which  should  have  a density  of  '899,  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  remainder 
of  the  spirit,  or  exactly  four  times  its  volume.  Spirit  of  nitric  ether  ought  not  to  be 
kept  long,  as  it  always  undergoes  decomposition,  and  becomes  at  length  strongly  acid.” 
Its  density  by  this  process  is  -847. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A transparent,  colourless  or  pale  yellow 
liquid,  with,  a peculiar  fragrant,  ethereal  odour,  and  a pungent, 
sweetish,  acidulous  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  is  a mixture  of  hypo- 
nitrous  ether  and  alcohol  in  variable  proportions.  It  is  very  volatile, 
producing  much  cold  during  its  evaporation ; and  is  very  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a whitish  flame.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  and 
water  in  all  proportions.  By  keeping,  it  gradually  becomes  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Spirit  of  nitric  ether  often  contains  free  nitrous 
acid,  probably  from  being  too  long  kept.  It  is  moreover  not  un- 
commonly adulterated  with  water  and  with  alcohol ; the  tests  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  readily  detect  these  impurities.  “ Den- 
sity, '847.  It  effervesces  feebly  or  not  at  all  with  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash ; when  agitated  with  twice  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  twelve  per  cent,  of  ether  slowly 
separate.”  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  for  it 
given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia:— “ Specific 
gravity,  -834.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  slightly.  No  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  are  given  off  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  operates  as  a mildly 
stimulating  diuretic,  and  with  such  intention  is  administered  in  drop- 
sical affections  especially  when  occurring  in  children.  It  is  most 
generally  employed  as  an  addition  to  other  remedies  of  this  class,  as 
digitalis,  squill,  &c.,  the  diuretic  operation  of  which  it  renders  more 
certain.  Spirit  of  nitric  ether  sometimes  fails  to  act  on  the  kidneys, 
when  it  generally  promotes  the  cuticular  secretion,  and  consequently 
is  frequently  employed  with  benefit  in  combination  with  the  water 
6f  acetate  of  ammonia  in  the  early  stages  of  febrile  diseases.  Chris- 
tison  states  that  as  a diuretic  he  has  found  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
“least  serviceable  in  dropsy  connected  with  diseased,  kidney , and 
most  useful  in  the  form  associated  with  diseased  heart.  ^ ... 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — f5ss.  to  f3ij.  or  f3nj. 
every  second  or  third  hour,  it  is  best  given  in  water  or  in  camphor 

mixture.  . 

Diuretic  potion,  SwEDIAUR.  (Spirit  of  nitric  ether;  and  vinegar 
of  squills,  of  each,  f3j.;  infusion  of  juniper,  fSiij.j  compound  spmt 
of  horse-radish ; and  syrup  of  ginger,  of  each,  f5ij.;  mix.)  Dose, 
f$j.,  two  or  three  times  a day.  _ 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate  of  iron;  alkaline  and  earthy  carbo- 
nates ; and  tincture  of  guaiacum. 
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BalsAMUM  CANADENSE,  E. — Canada-balsam.  Liquid  resin  of 
Abies  balsameci.  A native  of  the  coldest  regions  of  North  America; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Coniferce  ( Pinacece , Lindley),  and 
to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  Moncecia  Monadelphia. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — An  elegant  tree ; Stem  about  40  feet  high  ; Leaves, 
solitary,  flat,  sub- erect  above  ; Cones,  erect  on  the  branches,  large,  nearly  cylindrical ; 
of  a beautiful,  deep  glossy  purple  colour,  fragrant  as  well  as  the  leaves. 

preparation. — The  resinous  exudation  improperly  termed  balsam  is  obtained  either 
from  little  vesicles  which  form  on  the  bark,  or  by  making  incisions  quite  through  the 
bark  into  the  wood,  and  collecting  the  juice  as  it  exudes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — When  fresh  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  but  it  gradually  concretes  into  a yellow,  translucent,  resinous 
looking  mass ; of  a peculiar  agreeable,  terebinthinate  odour,  and  an 
acrid,  rather  nauseous  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Canada  balsam  consists  of  volatile  oil, 
two  resins  one  soluble  the  other  insoluble  in  alcohol,  extractive,  and 
some  salts.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  forms  an  emulsion  with  it 
by  means  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — -The  action  of  Canada  turpentine  on 
the  urinary  organs  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  turpentines;  it  is 
more  generally  preferred  for  the  treatment  of  the  advanced  stages  of 
gonorrhoea,  of  gleet,  of  leucorrhcea,  and  of  cystirrhoea,  in  which  dis- 
eases it  proves  highly  beneficial. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  xx.  to  3ss.  three  or 
four  times  daily ; if  liquid  it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  mag- 
nesia or  powdered  liquorice  root,  or  it  may  be  given  in  emulsion 
with  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage ; if  solid  it  may  be  swallowed  entire 
rolled  up  in  a little  sugar. 


Buchu,  D.  L.  Bucku,  E. — Buchu  or  Buchu.  Leaves  of  Barosma 
crenata,  D.  Leaf  of  Barosma  serratifolia , Barosma  crenulata  and  Ba- 
rosma crenata,  L.  Leaves  of  various  species  of  Barosma , E.  The 
various  species  of  the  genus  Barosma,  formerly  named  Diosma,  from 
which  the  buchu  of  commerce  is  obtained,  are  natives  of  th.e  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ; and  are  placed  in  the  Natural  family  Rutacece , and 
in  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — Small  shrubs,  with  opposite,  smooth,  dotted  leaves,  and 
stalked  axillary  flowers ; all  the  species  have  a heavy  odour. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  it  occurs  in  commerce  at  present, 
buchu  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  leaves  of  Barosma  serratifolia 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  the  white  flowers ; but  a few  years 
since,  as  described  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  it  was  composed 
of  various  species,  two  in  particular,  Barosma  crenata  and  Barosma 
crenulata , intermixed  with  broken  stalks  and  seed  vessels.  The 
leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  dotted  with  glands  containing  essen- 
tial oil;  they  are  of  a pale  yellowish-green  colour,  have  a heavy 
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aromatic  odour  resembling  a mixture  of  rue  and  peppermint,  and  an 
aromatic  taste  leaving  a sense  of  coldness  on  the  mouth. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Buchu  leaves  consist  of  volatile  oil 
(upon  which  their  medicinal  properties  chiefly  depend),  gum  resin, 
extractive,  &c.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 
The  volatile  oil  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  lighter  than  water, 
and  of  the  same  odour  as  the  leaves ; the  extractive  has  been  named 
Diosmin. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Buchu  is  a stimulating  diuretic ; the 
volatile  oil  is  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  communicates  its  odour 
to  the  urine  soon  after  it  has  been  taken.  Independently  of  its 
stimulating  the  kidneys  to  increased  action,  it  seems  to  act  as  a direct 
tonic  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urino-genital  organs;  thus,  it 
is  found  most  useful  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  in  diseased  prostate,  in  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and 
in  some  forms  of  incontinence  of  urine.  In  my  experience  it  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  diuretics  in  cases  where  no  immediate  powerful 
action  on  the  kidneys  is  requisite;  thus  it  is  especially  valuable  in 
the  many  derangements  of  the  digestive  organ  attended  with  defi- 
cient secretion  of  urine  and  deposit  of  lithates;  and  constitutes  a 
useful  adjunct  to  other  remedies  in  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  powdered  leaves  are  used  as  a 
vulnerary,  and  a spirit  distilled  from  them  is  employed  in  dyspeptic 
affections. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder,  (a  bad  form), 
3j.  to  3ss. 

Infusum  Buchu,  D.  L.  Infusum  Buchu , E.  (u  Buchu  leaves 
bruised,  3ss. ; boiling  water,  Oss. ; infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered 
vessel  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces, 
D.  “Buchu,  3j.;  boiling  distilled  water,  0 j . ; macerate  for  four 
hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain,  ’ L.  “ Bucku,  5j. ; boiling  water, 
Oj. ; infuse  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain  through 
linen  or  calico,”  E.).  Dose,  foj.  to  faij.  _ 

Tinctura  Buchu , D.  E.  (“Buchu  leaves  bruised,  5v.  ; pi  oof 
spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express  and  fiitei,  D. 
“ Bucku,  5v.  proof  spirit,  Oij.;  digest  for  seven  days,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor  and  filter.  This  tincture  may  be  also  (n^de  quickly  and 
conveniently  by  percolation,”  E.).  Dose,  f 3 j - to  f3iij.,  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle.  _ . 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesquisalts  of  iron ; and  the  astringent  vege- 
tables. 


CAMBOGIA. — The  diuretic  properties  of  gamboge  have  been  no- 
ticed at  page  102,  and  a formula  given  for  its  administration ; it  is 
not  used  inthis  country  as  a diuretic,  although  an  excellent  purga- 
tive in  dropsical  cases,  and  when  given  with  that  intention  1 have 
found  it  promote  the  operation  of  medicines  of  this  class. 
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Cantharis,  L.  E.  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  D.  Lytta,  D. — 
Cantharis  vesicatoria , the  whole  fly.  Cantharid.es.  Spanish  flies. 
This,  the  Meloii  vesicatorius  of  Linnaeus,  belongs  to  the  class  Insecta , 
and  to  the  order  Coleoptora.  It  is  a native  of  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  also  been  met  with,  but  rarely,  in 
England.  It  frequents  the  ash,  the  privet,  the  lilac  and  the  honey- 
suckle, and  is  also  found  on  the  elder,  the  rose,  the  plum,  the  elm 
and  the  poplar,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  trees  the  insect  feeds.  In 
the  month  of  June,  cantharides  are  collected  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  the  morning,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  while  the  insects  are 
still  torpid  from  the  moisture  of  the  night,  men,  whose  faces  and 
hands  are  covered  with  masks  and  gloves,  having  spread  a cloth 
upon  the  ground,  shake  the  tree  violently ; the  insects  fall  into  the 
cloth,  are  immediately  gathered  in  sieves,  and  are  killed  by  expo- 
sure to  the  vapour  of  vinegar  or  preferably  by  being  placed  for  a 
short  time  in  an  air-tight  vessel;  they  are  then  dried  in  stoves. 
When  perfectly  dry,  cantharides  are  immediately  put  into  air-tight 
boxes,  containing  a little  sulphate  of  lime  or  camphor,  the  former 
to  keep  them  dry,  and  the  latter  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks 
of  mites  and  other  insects  by  which  they  are  devoured.  Of  late 
years  most  of  the  cantharides  employed  in  medicine  are  collected  in 
Kussia,  whence  they  are  exported  to  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  America. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Each  cantharis  is  from  six  to  ten  lines 
long,  and  about  a grain  and  a-half  in  weight ; it  has  two  wing  covers 
or  elytrae,  long,  flexible,  of  a golden-green  colour ; two  membranous, 
transparent  wings,  inferior,  folded ; antennas,  black,  filiform,  longer 
than  the  head ; and  a longitudinal  furrow  along  the  head  and  neck. 
Cantharides  have  a faint  disagreeable  odour,  and  a resinous,  very 
acrid  taste.  They  are  readily  reduced  to  powder,  which  in  the  finest 
state  presents  numberless  glistening  green  particles  of  the  elytra; ; 
this  is  their  most  distinguishing  characteristic,  Orfila  having  recog- 
nized them  in  the  human  stomach  nine  months  after  interment. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cantharides  consist  of  a white  crystal- 
line substance  named  cantharidine,  of  a yellow-fat  oil,  a concrete 
green  oil,  a yellow  viscid  substance,  a black  substance,  osmazome, 
uric,  acetic,  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  some  salts.  Its  active  proper- 
ties are  due  to  the  cantharidine,  which  may  be  obtained  by  acting 
on  the  powder  with  rectified  spirit,  distilling  off  the  spirit  and  crys- 
tallizing; it  occurs  in  the  form  of  white,  micaceous  scales,  is  odour- 
less and  tasteless,  very  volatile  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
but  when  pure  insoluble  in  water.  The  chemical  composition  of 
cantharidine  is  ClnHG04.  It  is  a very  active  poison,  and  produces 
immediate  inflammation  of  the  skin  wherever  it  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  Cantharidine,  according  to  Farines,  exists  only  in  the 
trunk  and  soft  parts  of  the  body  of  the  fly,  and  the  head,  antennae, 
elytrai,  wings  and  legs  are  inert,  or  nearly  so. 

adulterations. — By  the  characters  given  above,  cantharides  may 
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be  distinguished  from  other  insects  which  resemble  them,  and  are 
said  to  be  frequently  mixed  with  them  on  the  Continent.  They  are 
best  protected  from  the  attacks  of  mites,  which  destroy  their  ac- 
tivity, by  keeping  them  in  well-stoppered  bottles  and  adding  a few 
drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  (Pereira),  or  a few  grains  of  camphor 
which  I have  found  very  effectual.  In  powder  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  adulterated  with  euphorbium,  a fraud  which  may  be  easily 
detected  by  boiling  the  suspected  powder  in  a water-bath,  with  proof- 
spirit,  and  filtering  while  hot;  if  any  euphorbium  is  present,  the 
decoction  on  cooling  will  deposit  this  gum-resin.  The  rich  glisten- 
ing colour  of  the  Russian  cantharides  is  said  to  be  due  to  their  being 
steeped  in  oil,  a process  by  which  their  weight  is  fraudulently  in- 
creased. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  most  important  medicinal  pro- 
perty of  the  Spanish  fly  is  its  vesicating  power,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter,  (See,  Epispastics) . In  large  doses  it  is  a powerful 
irritant  poison ; in  small  or  medicinal  quantities  it  acts  as  a stimulant 
to  the  urino-genital  organs,  generally  causing  diuresis  and  exciting 
the  venereal  appetite ; but  according  to  Christison,  the  latter  effect 
is  not  produced  unless  it  be  taken  in  poisonous  doses.  As  a diuretic, 
cantharides  are  not  much  used  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous 
symptoms  which  sometimes  arise  even  from  small  doses,  yet  they 
often  prove  the  most  effectual  diuretic  in  dropsy  dependent  on  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  Those  who  have  employed  them  state  that  they 
prove  beneficial  also  in  incontinence  of  urine  caused  by  paralysis  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  when  it  occurs  in  young  persons  during 
sleep.  They  have  also  been  highly  praised  by  many  as  a remedy 
for  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  and  chronic  mucous  discharges  iroin  the 
urinary  organs. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Cantharides  are  seldom 
employed  internally  in  the  form  of  powder,  the  dose  is  gr.  ss.  to 
or.  ij.  made  into  pill  with  extract  of  liquorice  or  conserve  of  roses. 

Tinctura  Ccintliaridis , D.  L.  E.  (“  Spanish  flies  in  coarse  powder, 
3ss. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  expiess  and 
filter,”  D.  “ Cantharides,  bruised,  Siv. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate 
for  seven  days,  express  and  strain,”  L.  “ Cantharides,  3ss. ; pioof 
spirit,  Oij. ; digest  for  seven  days,  express  strongly  the  residuum  and 
filter  the  liquor.  This  tincture  may  be  obtained  more  conveniently 
and  expeditiously  by  percolation,  provided,  the  cantharides  be  re- 
duced to  coarse  powder,  and  left  with  a little  of  the  spirit  in  the 
state  of  pulp  for  12  hours  before  the  process  of  percolation  is  com- 
menced,” E.).  Dose,  min.  x.  gradually  increased  to  min.  xl.;  it 
should  be  given  in  at  least  an  ounce  of  some  emulsion,  or  of  decoc- 
tion of  linseed  or  barley.  _ . , 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  cantharides,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  antidote  ; but  emetics,  emollient  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  blood- 
letting general  and  local,  opiates  by  the  mouth  and  rectum,  and 
general  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  resorted  to. 
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Digitalis  purpurea,  D.  Digitalis,  L.  E. — The  leaves  ( fresh 
and  dried  stem  leaves  of  the  wild  herb,  L.)  of  Digitalis  •purpurea. 
Foxglove.  An  indigenous,  biennial  plant;  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Scrophulariacece , and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Didyna- 
mia  Angiospermia. 

botanical  characters. — Stem  erect,  three  to  four  feet  high,  with  a purplish  hue ; 
Leaves,  large,  veiny,  ovato-lanceolate,  crenate,  downy,  purplish  on  their  under  surface ; 
Flowers,  numerous,  purple,  spotted  within,  drooping,  in  very  long  spikes. 

preparation. — The  leaves  are  gathered  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  just  before 
the  plant  comes  into  flower,  and  the  mid-rib  and  stalk  removed  ; they  are  dried  with 
stove  heat,  in  a dark  place.  The  seeds  which  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  are 
very  seldom  employed  now  in  this  country,  and  consequently  have  been  omitted  from 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  dried  leaves  of  digitalis  when  pro- 
perly preserved,  are  of  a bright  green  colour,  they  have  scarcely  any 
odour,  but  the  taste  is  nauseous  and  acrid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — They  consist  of  volatile  oil,  a concrete 
flocculent  volatile  matter,  fatty  matter,  extractive,  tannin,  &c.,  and 
a peculiar  principle  recently  discovered  by  M.  M.  Homolle  and 
Quevenne,  and  named  by  them  digitaline:  this  will  be  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Sedatives.  The  leaves  yield  their  active  properties 
to  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  weak  acids.  The  sesqui-salts  of 
iron  produce  a dark,  and  solution  of  gelatin  a white  flaky  precipi- 
tate with  infusion  of  digitalis,  indicating  the  presence  of  tannin. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  leaves  of  several  species  ofVerbascum  are 
often  offered  for  sale  for  those  of  digitalis ; the  botanical  characters 
should  therefore  be  attended  to.  The  powder  should  be  of  a fine 
green  colour,  and  possess  the  acrid  taste  of  the  fresh  plant. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Digitalis,  in  small  doses  gradually 
augmented,  operates  as  a special  stimulant  to  the  kidneys,  increasing 
the  secretion  of  urine ; in  somewhat  larger  doses,  or  when  its  use  is 
continued  for  a longer  period,  it  acts  as  a sedative  to  the  vascular 
system,  (See,  Sedatives).  As  a diuretic  in  the  various  forms  of 
dropsy,  digitalis  has  acquired  a high  reputation,  but  later  experience 
has  shown  that  it  proves  most  serviceable  in  those  symptomatic 
dropsical  effusions  which  take  place  into  the  areolar  membrane  of 
the  extremities  and  of  the  face,  and  which  depend  on  diseases  of  the 
heart,  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  the  liver.  It  is  also  better  adapted  as  a 
diuretic  for  persons  of  a weak  or  enfeebled  habit  of  body,  than  for 
the  strong  or  the  robust;  and  should  any  inflammatory  symptoms  be 
present,  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  had  recourse  to  before 
employing  digitalis.  The  diuretic  action  of  foxglove  i3  much  pro- 
moted by  combining  it  with  other  remedies  of  this  class,  as  squill, 
juniper,  the  diuretic  salts  of  potash,  &c.,  or  with  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel; when  there  is  much  debility  present,  preparations  of  iron  are 
advantageously  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  it. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  powder  gr.  SS. 
every  six  hours,  its  operation  being  aided  by  the  use  of  diluents, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  being  kept  cool;  administered  thus,  it 
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generally  produces  a copious  flow  of  urine  after  the  fifth  or  sixth 
dose. 

Infusum  Digitalis , D.  L.  E.  (“  Foxglove  leaves,  dried,  3 j - ; 
boiling  water,  f5ix. ; infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel  and 
strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  foviij.,”  D.  “Digitalis, 
dried,  3j.;  spirit  of  cinnamon,  fSj. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; 
macerate  the  digitalis  in  the  water  for  four  hours  in  a covered  vessel 
and  strain ; then  add  the  spirit,”  L.  “ Digitalis,  dried,  3ij. ; spirit 
of  cinnamon,  f 3 ij . ; boiling  water,  f5xviij.;  infuse  the  digitalis  for 
four  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  strain  through  linen  or  calico,  and 
add  the  spirit,”  E.).  This  is  the  best  preparation  of  digitalis;  the 
dose  is  f3ij.  to  foss.,  every  six  hours.  The  infusion  prepared  with 
double  the  quantity  of  digitalis,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  in  ascites,  or  to  the  legs  in  anasarca,  by  means  of  spongio- 
piline  or  flannel  covered  with  oil-silk,  in  some  cases  produces,  a 
diuretic  action,  when  the  medicine  administered  by  the  mouth  fails 
to  do  so.  This  external  employment  of  digitalis  as  a diuretic,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  it  has  been  lately  much  used  and  favourably 
reported  of  on  the  Continent,  is  in  my  experience  very  uncertain 

in  its  action.  . 

Tinctura  Digitalis , D.  L.  E.  (“  Foxglove  leaves,  dried  and  in 
coarse  powder,  5v. ; proof  spirit,  0 i j . ; macerate  for  14  days,  strain, 
express,  and  filter,”  D.  “Digitalis,  dried,  3iv. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.; 
macerate  for  seven  days,  express,  and  filter,”  L.  “ Digitalis,  dried, 
in  moderately  fine  powder,  §iv.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.;  this  tincture  is 
best  prepared  by  percolation,  as  directed  for  tincture  of  capsicum : 
if  foxl.  of  spirit  he  passed  through,  the  density  is -944,  and  the  solid 
contents  of  a fluid  ounce  amount  to  gr.  xxiv. ; it  may  be  also  made 
by  digestion,”  E.).  This  tincture,  if  well  prepared,  lias  a greenish 
colour  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Dose,  min.  xx.,  tliiee 
times  a day;  it  may  be  given  in  fSj.  of  decoction  of  broom-tops, 
combined  with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  compound  spirit  of  juniper. 

Pilules  Digitalis  et  Scillce,  E.  (Digitalis ; and  squill,  of  each,  one 
part;  aromatic  electuary,  two  parts;  beat  into  a proper  mass  witi 
conserve  of  red  roses,  and  divide  into  four-grain  pills.)  An  excellent 
diuretic  pill ; Dose,  one  pill  every  five  or  six  hours.  . 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate,  and  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron ; 
the  preparations  of  cinchona  bark  ; and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS,  CACUMINA,  FRUCTUS  (BACCtE,  D.)  ET 
OLEUM,  D.  E.  JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS,  FRUCTUS  ET  OLEUM  ANGLI- 
CANUM,  L. — The  tops , the  fruit,  and  the  volatile  oil  of  the  fruit  of 
Juniperus  communis,  D.  E.  The  fruit  and  the  English  oil  distilled 
from  the  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis,  L.  Common  Juniper.  Jndi- 
■jrenous  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Conferee  (Pinacece, 
Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnacan  class  and  order  Dicecia  l ohjandma. 

botanical  characters. — A bushy  shrub  from  two  to  eight  feet  high,  evergreen  ; 
Leaves,  linear,  mucronate  ; Flowers  appearing  in  May,  axillary,  small ; Fruit,  a berry 
( fjalbulus ),  three-seeded,  requiring  two  seasons  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
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preparation. — The  tops  are  cut  in  spring  before  the  plant  flowers,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  when  ripe,  both  are  dried  with  stove  heat ; the  oil  is  obtained  from  tho 
berries  by  simple  distillation. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Juniper  berries  are  spherical,  somewhat 
larger  than  a pea,  of  a bluish-black  colour ; they  have  a strong  aro- 
matic, terebinthinate  odour,  and  a sweetish,  pungent,  terebinthinate 
taste.  They  are  imported  from  Hamburgh  and  from  several  of  the 
Mediterranean  ports. — Juniper  top>s  have  a similar  odour  and  taste, 
but  both  much  weaker. — Juniper  oil  is  limpid,  transparent,  lighter 
than  water,  and  of  a very  pale  greenish  colour.  It  has  the  peculiar 
odour  and  taste  of  the  berries  in  a marked  degree.  Its  composition 
is  Ci0  H8  being  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  its  specific 
gravity,  -911. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medical  properties  of  juniper  are 
due  to  the  volatile  oil;  the  berries  contain  besides,  resin,  sugar,  gum, 
wax,  and  some  salts  of  lime.  The  tops  and  berries  yield  their  active 
principles  to  boiling  water  and  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Juniper  is  a stimulating  diuretic,  pro- 
moting the  secretion  of  urine  to  which  it  communicates  its  peculiar 
odour.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  other  diuretics  in  drop- 
sical affections;  its  use  is  contraindicated  if  the  kidney  is  diseased, 
or  if  any  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  berries  are  best  pre- 
scribed in  the  fofrn  of  infusion. 

Infusum  Juniperi , D.  (Take  of  Juniper  berries,  bruised,  one 
ounce;  boiling  water,  half  a pint:  infuse  for  one  hour,  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces.) 
Dose,  foij.  to  fsiij .,  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  tops  are  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  ever  employed. 

Spiritus  Juniperi  compositus , D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  Juniper  berries, 
bruised,  eight  ounces;  caraway  seed,  bruised;  fennel  seed,  bruised, 
of  each,  one  ounce;  proof  spirit,  half  a gallon;  water,  one  pint: 
macerate  the  berries  and  the  seeds  in  the  spirit,  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  add  the  water,  and  with  a slow  fire  distil  off  half  a 
gallon,”  D.  “ Oil  of  Juniper,  f'3iss. ; oil  of  caraway;  oil  of  fennel, 
of  each  min.  xij.;  proof  spirit,  cong.  j. ; dissolve,”  L.  “Juniper 
berries,  bruised,  Ibj.;  caraway,  bruised;  and  fennel,  bruised,  of  each, 
Mss.;  proof  spirit,  Ovij.;  water,  Oij.;  macerate  the  fruit  in  the 
spirit  for  two  days,  add  the  water,  and  distil  Ovij.,”  E.).  A powerful 
diuretic,  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeias  as  a substitute  for 
Geneva.  Dose,  f3ij.  to  f5iv.  Generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to 
stimulating  diuretic  mixtures. 

Oleum  Juniperi , D.  L.  E.  (Obtained  from  the  berries  according  to 
the  general  process  for  obtaining  volatile  oils*.)  Dose,  min.  iij.  to 

* The  following  general  directions  for  obtaining  volatile  oils  are  given  in  the  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  ; they  are  introduced  here  as  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
volatile  oil,  thus  prepared,  has  come  under  consideration.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
itiarmacopooia  the  volatile  oils  are  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica  list,  and  therefore  no 
directions  are  given  for  their  preparation — Dublin — “ The  substance  from  which  the  oil  is 
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min.  v.  as  an  oleo-saccharum  or  dissolved  in  spirit.  It  is  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  oil  that  the  spirit  called  Geneva  or  Hollands  owes  its 
peculiar  flavour  and  the  diuretic  properties  it  possesses. 


PAREIRA,  D.  L.  E. — Root  of  Cissampelos  pareira.  Pareira-brava. 
Velvet  Leaf.  This  plant  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  Indian  isles 
and  of  the  South  American  Main ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Menispermaceoe , and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Dicecia  Mona- 
deljyhia.  According  to  Aublet,  Pareira  brava  is  the  root  of  A buta 
rufescens , the  Cocculus  platiphylla  of  St.  Hilaire,  which  also  belongs 
to  this  family.  It  is  probable  that  the  roots  of  several  allied  plants 
are  sold  in  commerce  as  Pareira  brava. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — It  is  described  as  being  a climbing  shrub,  with  a woody 
branching  root ; Leaves  smooth,  silky  beneath  ; Flowers,  small,  yellow  ; Berries,  scarlet, 
roundish,  hispid. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Pareira  root  is  imported  in  cylindrical 
pieces,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  five 
or  six  inches  to  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  covered  exter- 


to  he  extracted  is  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  in  a 
sheet-tin  or  copper  still,  and,  a condenser  being  then  attached,  half  the  water  is  drawn  over  by 
distillation,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  oil  will  be  found  to  float,  unless  (which  is  rarely  the 
case)  it  should  be  heavier  than  water,  when  it  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver. 
The  oil  having  been  separated,  the  aqueous  product,  which  is  a saturated  solution  of  the  oil 
in  water,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  still,  and  the  distillation  resumed,  and  continued  till  the  re- 
sulting liquid  has  the  same  volume  as  before.  The  oil  is  again  separated,  the  watery  product 
returned  to  the  still,  and  the  distillation  resumed  ; and  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  until  it 
ceases  to  afford  any  additional  oily  product.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  to  be  separated  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  water,  and  preserved  in  a well -stopped  bottle.  The  water  distilled 
over  in  the  preparation  of  the  several  oils  should  he  preserved  for  medical  use.”  Edinburgh. 
— “ Volatile  oils  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  flowers,  leaves,  fruits,  hark,  and  roots  of 
plants,  by  distilling  them  with  water,  in  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  macerate  for  some 
time.  In  order  to  obtain  these  oils  profitably,  and  of  good  quality,  a great  variety  of  condi- 
tions must  be  at  tended  to,  differing  in  regard  to  each,  and  such  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enumerate  here  in  detail.  ‘ Certain  general  principles,  however,  may  be  mentioned.  Flowers, 
leaves,  and  fruits  generally  yield  the  finest  oils,  and  in  greatest  quantity,  when  they  are  used 
fresh.  Many,  however,  answer  equally  well,  if  they  have  been  preserved  by  beating  them 
into  a pulp  with  about  twice  their  weight  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  keeping  the  mixture  in  well- 
closed  vessels.  Substances  yielding  volatile  oils  must  be  distilled  with  water,  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  which  varies  for  each  article,  and  for  the  several  qualities  of  each.  In  all  instances, 
the  quantity  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  material  from  being  empyreumatized  before 
the  whole  oil  is  carried  over.  In  operations  where  the  material  is  of  pulpy  consistence,  other 
contrivances  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose.  These  chiefly  consist  of  particular 
modes  of  applying  heat,  so  as  to  maintain  a regulated  temperature  not  much  above  212°. 
On  a small  scale  heat  may  be  thus  conveniently  applied  by  means  of  a bath  of  a strong  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  lime,  or  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  kept  at  a stationary  temperature  with  the 
aid  of  a thermometer.  On  the  large  scale,  heat  is  often  applied  by  means  of  steam,  under  re- 
gulated pressure.  In  other  operations  it  is  found  sufficient  to  hang  the  material  within  the 
still  in  a cage  or  bag  of  fine  net-work  ; and  sometimes  the  material  is  not  mingled  with  the 
water  at  all,  but  is  subjected  to  a current  of  steam  passing  through  it.  The  best  mode  of 
collecting  the  oil  is  by  means  of  a refrigeratory,  from  which  the  water  and  oil  drop  together 
into  a tall  narrow  vessel  provided  with  a lateral  tube  or  lip  near  the  top,  and  another  tube 
rising  from  the  bottom  to  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  former.  It  is 
evident  that  with  a receiver  of  this  construction  the  water  will  escape  by  the  lower  tube ; 
while  the  volatile  oil,  as  it  accumulates,  will  be  discharged  by  the  upper  one,  except  in  the 
very  few  instances  where  the  oil  is  heavier  than  water. 
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Hally  with  a darlobrown  cortex,  which  is  thin  and  firmly  adherent; 
internally  the  wood  is  very  porous,  of  a pale  reddish-yellow  colour; 
odourless,  but  with  a sweetish,  aromatic,  intensely  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  a soft  resin,  a bitter  extrac- 
tive ( Cissampelina ) on  which  its  activity  depends,  fecula,  nitrate  of 
potash  and  other  salts,  colouring  matter,  lignin,  &c.  Cissampelina 
( Pelosina ) is  an  alkaline  white  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
it  forms  salts  of  which  the  hydrochlorate  crystallizes;  its  composi- 
tion is  C3G  H21  NO6.  The  root  yields  its  virtues  to  both  cold  and 
boiling  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pareira  is  a tonic  diuretic,  acting  spe- 
cifically on  the  urinary  organs,  increasing  their  secretion,  and  at  the 
same  time  checking  discharges  from  the  mucous  membrance  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  It  is  with  the  latter  intention  onlv  that  it  is 
ever  employed  at  present ; and  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  other  surgeons,  it  hap  a great  influence  over 
the  ropy  mucous  discharge  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  a bad  form 
3ss.  to  3j.  ’ 

Extractum  Pareira;,  L.  E.  («  Pareira,  sliced,  Ibiiss. ; boilino-  dis- 
tilled water,  cong.  ij.;  macerate  for  24  hours,  then  boil  down  to 
con&‘  j-  and  strain  the  liquor  while  yet  hot;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence,”  L.  “ Prepared  as  extract  of  Gentian,”  E.). 
Dose,  gr.  x.  to  3ss.,  generally  given  as  an  adjunct  to  the  infusion. 

Infusum  Pareira;,  D.  E.  (“  Take  of  Pareira  root,  bruised  and 
torn  into  shreds,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  nine  ounces:  digest 
lor  one  hour,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  sho°uld 
measure  about  eight  ounces,”  D.  “ Pareira,  3 vj. ; boiling  water,  Oi . ; 
infuse  for  two  hours  m a lightly  covered  vessel,  and  then  strain 
through  linen  or  calico,”  E.).  The  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh 
1 harmacopceia  is  much  too  weak.  Dose,  f5j.  to  fSiv.,  three  or  four 
tunes  a day.  Chnstison  recommends  the  infusion  to  be  prepared 
with  cold  water  and  by  the  process  of  percolation,  but  boiling  water 
more  completely  extracts  the  bitter  principle. 

Decoetum  Pareira;,  L.  (Pareira,  3x. ; distilled  water,  Oiss.;  boil 
down  to  Oy,  and  strain.)  . Dose,  foj.  to  l'3iij.  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Ilns  is  the  preparation  in  most  general  use. 

INCOMPATIBLES.— The  sesqui-salts  of  iron;  the  acetates  of  lead  • 

: and  tincture  of  iodine. 


Potass.e  ACETAS.-J  cetate  of  Potash  (described  in  the  division 
Cathartics),  dissolved  m a large  quantity  of  water  and  given  in 
small  doses  frequently  repeated,  operates  as  a mild  but  certain 
k . \s  employed  most  generally  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
e nedies  of  this  class,  in  ascites  and  hydrothorax.  It  has  been  re- 
1 ^ vcly  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  psoriasis, 

p a,  an  eczema,  by  Dr.  Easton,  of  Glasgow,  in  doses  of  half  a 
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drachm  three  times  a day,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water;  hut  from 
its  use,  thus  administered  in  these  diseases,  I have  not  seen  the  least 
good  result  to  follow.  Dose,  as  a diuretic,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.;  it  is 
best  administered  in  decoction  of  broom  tops,  or  of  Pyrola. 


POTASSiE  BITARTRAS. — Bitartrate  of  Potash  (described  in  the  divi- 
sion Cathartics ),  when  administered  in  small  doses  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  or  in  combination  with  other  diuretics,  in- 
creases the  secretion  of  urine  remarkably,  and  consequently  is  very 
generally  employed  in  all  forms  ol  dropsy.  Dose,  as  a diuretic, 
gr.  xx.  to  3j.,  frequently  repeated. 

Imperial,  an  excellent  diuretic  and  refrigerant  drink  in  febrile 
diseases,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  3j.  or  3ij.  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
in  Oj.  of  boiling  water,  and  flavouring  with  lemon-peel  and  sugar. 

Cream  of  tartar  whey  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  prepared  by 
boiling  3iss.  of  the  bitartrate  in  Oj.  of  new  milk,  and  straining  to  re- 
move "the  curd.  Either  of  these  drinks  may  be  taken  ad  libitum. 


POTASSiE  NITRAS,  D.  L.  E.  NlTRUM,  D. — Nitrate  of  Potash. 
Nitre.  Saltpetre.  Sal-prunelle. 

preparation. — Nitrate  of  potash  is  au  article  of  the  Materia  Medica it  is  imported 
into  Britain  chiefly  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  surface 
of  the  soil  of  certain  districts,  dissolving  out  with  water  the  salme  matters  contained 
therein,  filtering  and  crystallizing ; after  importation,  the  salt  is  purified  by  solution 
and  recrystallization.  The  Dublin  College  directs  the  commercial  salt  to  be  further 
nu rifled  by  the  following  process,  when  it  constitutes  Potassc e mtras  purump— 
“ Take  of  commercial  nitre,  four  pounds ; distilled  water,  five  pints,  or  a sufficient 
quantity:  having  dissolved  the  nitre  in  two  pints  of  the  water  at  a boiling  tempera- 
ture, let  the  heat  be  withdrawn,  and  the  solution  be  stirred  constantly  as  it  cools,  m 
order  that  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  very  minute  crystals.  These,  deprived  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  uncrystallized  solution  by  decantation  and  draining,  are  to  be  washed 
in  a glass  or  earthenware  percolator  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  or  until  the 
Uquid  which  trickles  through  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  when  dropped  jnto  a solu  io 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  contents  of  the  percolator  should  now  be  extracted,  and 

dried  in  an  oven.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A solid  colourless  salt,  in  striated  pris- 
matic crystals  generally  six-sided,  with  dihedral  summits,  semitrans- 
parent, inodorous,  having  a cooling,  saline,  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Specific  gravity,  1-933.  . , e 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  ol  po- 
tassa,  and  one  of  nitric  acid,  (KO,  NO5),  is  anhydrous  permanent 
in  the  air,  fusible  by  a heat  below  redness  into  a limpid  liquid,  1 
which  state,  when  cast  in  moulds,  it  forms  sal-prunelle;  by  a sttong 
heat  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen,  and  hyponitnte  of  potash.  Nitre 
is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  about  half  its  weight 
of  boiling  water ; during  the  solution  cold  is  generated;  it  is  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol.  . . 

ADULTERATIONS.— Nitrate  of  potash,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is 
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often  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium; 
the  presence  of  the  former  is  detected  by  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
or  nitrate  of  baryta,  that  of  the  latter,  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
causing  white  precipitates,  in  a solution  of  the  salt  in  distilled 
water.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  given  for 
nitre  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “Soluble  in  water;  nothing 
is  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate 
of  silver;  it  melts  by  heat  without  losing  weight,  and  at  a red  heat 
gives  off  oxygen  gas;  sulphuric  acid  disengages  nitrous  vapours 
from  the  salt  which  is  left  when  reduced  to  powder.  It  deflagrates 
when  thrown  on  red  hot  charcoal,  carbonate  of  potash  being  left. 
From  100  grains  digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  86  grains  of  sulphate  of 
potash  are  procured  when  dried  at  a red  beat.’’ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— In  large  doses,  from  3vj.  to  5ij.,  nitre 
acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  pro- 
ducing generally  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  even  death.  In 
small  doses,  gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  xl.,  it  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  in 
which  secretion  it  can  be  detected  soon  after  it  has  been  swallowed. 
It  is  generally  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  vegetable  diuretics  in 
anasarca  and  ascites,  but  it  is  inadmissible  in  cases  where  there  is 
any  tendency  to  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  digestive  tube. 
Nitrate  of  potash  is  greatly  inferior  as  a diuretic  to  the  acetate  or 
bitartrate,  and  in  the  present  day  is,  consequently,  more  employed 
for  its  refrigerant  properties.  (See,  Refrigerants.) 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  acid;  alum;  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
metallic  sulphates;  and  hydrochloric  acid  if  heat  be  applied. 


PYROLA,  D.  E.  CHIMAPHILA,  L. — Herb  of  Chimapliila  urnbellata. 
Umbelled  Winter-green.  Ryrola.  Pipsisseiva.  This  plant  is  a native 
oi  N oi  tli  America,  but  is  also  found  in  the  woods  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Pyrolacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean 
class  and  order  Decanclria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters.— A beautiful  evergreen,  six  to  eight  inches  high,  with 
‘ cnneato-lanceolate  leaves,  coriaceous,  smooth  and  shining  ; Flowers  in  a small  corymb 
i reddisli-white,  fragrant.  ’ 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Although  the  entire  herb  is  indicated  by 
i the  colleges,  the  leaves  only  are  generally  employed.  In  the  fresh 
■state  when  bruised  they  have  a strong  unpleasant  smell,  but  in  the 
dry  state  they  are  odourless;  they  have  a bitter-sweet,  astringent, 
■sightly  aromatic  taste.  . If  applied  to  the  skin  when  recently  ga- 
i tnered,  they  produce  irritation  and  even  slight  vesication. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES— They  contain  bitter  extractive,  resin, 
tannin,  &c  ; the  medical  virtues  probably  depend  on  the  combi- 
nation ot  these  three  substances;  they  are  communicated  to  boiling 

a ei  y infusion,  but  more  completely  by  decoction. 

THERAI EU UCAL  EFFECTS. — Pyrola  leaves  operate  as  a tonic  din- 
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retie,  exerting  a specific  influence  on  the  urinary  organs,  increasing 
the  discharge  of  urine,  and  according  to  many  observers,  diminishing 
the  secretion  of  lithates.  They  have  been  chiefly  used  in  dropsies 
occurring  in  the  old  and  debilitated,  and  in  chronic  mucous  dis- 
charges from  the  bladder  and  urethra.  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
albuminuria  where  diuretics  are  sometimes  called  for,  I have  ad- 
ministered the  decoction  ol  this  herb  with  excellent  effect. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Never  given  in  powder. 

Decoctum  Pyrolen,  D.  Decoctum  Chirnaphilce,  L.  (“  Take  of 
leaves  of  winter-green,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; water,  half  a pint:  boil 
for  ten  minutes,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain,  fl  he  product  should 
measure  about  eight  ounces,”  D.  “ Chimaphila,  5j.;  distilled  wa- 
ter, Oiss.;  boil  down  to  a pint  and  strain,”  L).  Dose,  fsj.  to  f3ij. 
three  or  four  times  a day.  An  extract  may  be  prepared  by  evapo- 
rating the  decoction  to  a proper  consistence;  it  is  not  used  in  this 
country,  but  has  been  employed  in  America  in  doses  of  from  gr.  v.  to 
gr.  xv. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesqui-salts  of  iron;  and  all  substances  in- 
compatible with  tannin. 


Scilla,  D.  L.  E. — The  bulb  of  Urginea  scilla,  D.  Fresh  bulb  of 
Urginea  scilla,  L.  Bulb  of  Squilla  maritima,  E.  Squill.  A native 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  France,  and  of  Portugal;  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  family  Liliacece,  and  to  the  Linnaian  class 
and  order  Ilexandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters.— Bulb,  very  large,  sending  up  annually  a scape  or  flow- 
ering stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a dense  long  raceme  of  white 
flowers ; the  leaves,  which  appear  after  the  flowers,  are  broadly  lanceolate,  1-  to  o 

1UI Preparation.—1 The  bulb,  which  is  the  officinal  part  of  the  plant,  is  dug  up  m 
autumn,  divided  into  four  parts,  the  centre  cut  out  and  rejected  as  being  inert,  and  the 
remainder  cut  into  thin  slices,  which  are  dried  quickly  with  a gentle  heat,  lie 
don  College  directs  squill  to  be  dried  for  use  in  medicine  m the  same  manner  as  col- 
chicurn  (See  page  104.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  bulb  18  K 

is  brought  from  Malta,  and  other  Mediterranean  ports ; also  from  St.  Petersbiugb  a 

Copenhagen. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  entire  bulb  varies  in  size  from  that 
of  the  fist  to  that  of  a child’s  head,  ovoid,  covered  externally  with 
layers  of  thin,  reddish  (squilla  rubra),  or  whitish  ( squilla  alba), 
papery  membranes;  internally,  it  is  composed  of  thick,  fleshy,  con- 
centric scales,  of  a pale  rose-colour.  Dried  squill  is  in  yellowish, 
somewhat  translucent  slices,  brittle,  but  readily  attracting  moisture, 
when  they  become  flexible ; it  is  odourless,  but  has  an  acrid,  very 

ii  auseous  taste.  . rivi  nn'ii 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  ot  M.  liiloy, 

squill  consists  of— 1.  a very  acrid,  poisonous,  resinoid  substance, 
soluble  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether;  2.  a very  bitter  yellow  princi- 
ple ( Scilliima ?),  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  3.  a fatty  matter, 
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tasteless,  soluble  in  ether,  but  not  in  alcohol  when  it  is  entirely 
deprived  of  the  acrid  and  bitter  principles;  4.  citrate  of  lime;  and 
5.  mucus  and  sugar.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  alcohol,  vinegar, 
and  the  dilute  acids.  The  sesqui-salts  of  iron  communicate  a deep 
blue  colour  to  the  infusion,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  gelatin,  or  by 
tincture  of  iodine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses  squill  acts  as  a narco- 
tico-acrid  poison,  twenty-four  grains  of  the  powder  having  proved 
fatal.  In  medicinal  doses  it  operates  as  an  emetic,  expectorant,  and 
diuretic;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  usually  given  in  combination 
with  digitalis  and  calomel,  when  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  increased 
flow  of  urine,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid  in  dropsies.  Squill  is  better  adapted  for  local  than  for 
general  dropsy ; it  is  generally  held  to  be  inadmissible  when  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  present.  (See,  Emetics  and  Expectorants.) 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  — To  reduce  squill  to  pow- 
der the  slices  should  be  carefully  dried  at  a temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 100°  F.,  and  immediately  triturated  in  a dry,  warm  mortar.  The 
powder  should  be  kept  in  close-fitting  glass-stoppered  bottles,  in  a 
warm  place,  as  it  attracts  moisture  rapidly  from  the  air.  Dose,  as  a 
diuretic,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij . , usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill  made  with 
conserve  of  roses  or  some  soft  extract. 

Tinctura  Scillce,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Squill,  dried  and  in  coarse  powder, 
ov. ; proof  spirit,  Oij . ; macerate  lor  14  days,  strain,  express,  and 
filter,”  D.  “ Squill,  recently  dried,  3v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate 
for  seven  days,  express,  and  filter,”  L.  “Squill,  in  coarse  powder, 
ov. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  prepare  by  percolation  as  for  tincture  of  cin- 
chona, but  without  packing  the  pulp  firmly  in  the  percolator;  it 
may  likewise  be  prepared  by  digestion  with  the  sliced  bulb,”  E.). 
Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx.  . An  excellent  addition  to  infusion  of 
digitalis  or  decoction  of  broomtops. 

Acetum  Scillce,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  squill,  dried  and  bruised,  two 
ounces;  acetic  acid  of  commerce  (specific  gravity,  1044),  four  fluid 
ounces;  distilled  water,  twelve  ounces;  in  the  acid,  diluted  with 
the  water,  macerate  the  squill  in  a close  vessel  for  seven  days ; 
then  strain  with  expression,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Squill,  recently  dried 
and  bruised,  oiiss. ; dilute  acetic  acid,  0 j . ; proof  spirit,  Oiss. ; 
macerate  the  squill  in  the  acid  with  a gentle  heat  for  3 days  in  a 
close  vessel ; then  express  and  set  aside  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; 
finally  add  the  spirit  to  the  filtered  liquor,”  L.  “ Squill,  dried  and  in 
small  fragments,  3v. ; distilled  vinegar,  Oij.;  proof  spirit,  foiij.; 
macerate  the  squill  in  the  vinegar  for  7 days  in  a covered  vessel ; 
strain  and  express  the  liquor,  add  the  spirit  and  filter  the  whole,” 
E.).  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f 3iss.  in  some  aromatic  or  distilled  water. 

Vinum  Scillce.  (Squill,  30  parts;  white  wine,  500  parts;  macerate 
for  14  days,  and  filter.)  Dose,  f'3j.  to  f 3iij - 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies;  and  the  sesqui-salts 'of  iron. 
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SCOPARIUM,  D.  E.  ScOPARIUS,  L. — The  top  tranches  of  Cytisus 
scoparius,  D.  The  fresh  and  dried  tops  of  Cytisus  scoparius,  L.  The 
tops  of  Cytisus  scoparius , E.  Broom  top>s.  The  corainon-broom  is 
an  indigenous  shrub;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce 
( Fahacecc , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  JDiadelphia 
JDecandria. 

botanical  characters. — A bushy  shrub  from  three  to  six  feet  high ; with  long, 
straight,  green  branches  ; and  large,  bright  yellow,  papilionaceous  flowers. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  fresh  green  tops,  the  only  officinal 
part,  have  a peculiar  odour  when  bruised,  and  a bitter  somewhat 
nauseous  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Broom-tops,  according  to  a recent  analysis 
of  Stenhouse,  contains  a peculiar  substance  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  alcohol ; it  is  of  a yellow  colour  and  when  purified  can  be  got 
in  stellate  crystals.  The  composition  of  this  principle,  which  he 
named  Scoparin,  is  C21  H11  O10.  Dr.  Stenhouse  procured  it  by 
evaporating  the  watery  decoction  down  to  a tenth  part,  whereby  a 
gelatinous  mass  consisting  chiefly  ol  scoparin  was  left;  on  it  and  a 
portion  of  volatile  oil  it  is  probable  that  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
broom-tops  depend.  These  are  extracted  by  boiling  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  the  form  of  decoction,  broom-tops 
are  an  excellent  and  certain  diuretic,  seldom  failing  to  produce  a 
copious  secretion  of  urine.  The  officinal  preparations  are  most 
generally  employed  as  vehicles  for  the  more  active  remedies  of  this 
class  in  the  treatment  of  dropsical  effusions.  According  to  Sten- 
house Scoparin  is  a diuretic  of  much  power  and  great  certainty, 
almost  invariably  causing  a copious  flow  of  urine  in  12  hours  aftei 

it  has  been  taken.  . . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  dose  of  Scoparin  is 
five  or  six  grains.  Broom-tops  are  only  given  in  the  following  forms, 
but  if  Stenhouse’s  experiments  are  to  be  depended  on,  an  extract 
would  be  much  more  certain  in  its  action. 

JJecoctum  Scoparii , D.  E.  (“  lake  of  broom-tops,  dried,  half  an 

ounce;  water,  half  a pint;  boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,  D. 
‘•Broom-tops;  and  juniper  tops,  of  each,  5ss. ; bitartrate  of  potash, 
Siii. ; water,  Oiss.;  boil  down  to  a pint  and  strain,”  E.).— JJecoctum 
Scoparii  compositum,  L.  (Broom-tops ; juniper,  bruised;  and  dan- 
delion, bruised,  of  each,  5ss. ; distilled  water,  Oiss. ; boil  down  to  a 
pint  and  strain.)  Excellent  diuretics,  particularly  the  two  latter, 
which  scarcely  ever  fail  to  act  on  the  kidneys.  Dose,  fsj.  to  foiv. 
three  or  four  times  a day. 


Soda;  ACETAS,  D. — Acetate  of  Soda. 

PREPARATION Take  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  one  pound, 

or  a sufficient  quantity  ; acetic  acid  of  commerce  (spcciflc  gravity,  1044)  one  pint; 
to  the  acid,  placed  in  a porcelain  capsule,  add  by  degrees  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
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and  takino-  care  that  there  shall  he  a slight  excess  of  acid,  evaporate  the  resulting  solu- 
tion till  a pellicle  begins  to  form  on  its  surface,  and  set  it  by  to  crystallize.  The  crystals, 
when  drained  of  the  mother  liquor,  and  dried  by  a short  exposure  to  air  on  a porous 
brick,  should  be  enclosed  in  a well-stopped  bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  white,  striated,  prismatic  crystals,  of 
the  oblique  rhombic  series.  It  has  a faint  acetous  odour  when 
moistened,  and  a sharp,  cooling,  saline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  1 equivalent  of  soda,  1 of 
acetic  acid,  and  6 of  water  of  crystallization,  (Na  0,  C4H303,  + 
6 IiO).  It  is  unalterable  in  ordinary  states  of  the  air,  but  in  dry 
warm  air  effloresces  slightly;  is  soluble  in  3 parts  of  water  at 
(50°,  and  in  somewhat  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water;  and 
is  also  soluble  in  five  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Exposed  to  heat 
acetate  of  soda  undergoes  the  watery  fusion,  loses  all  its  water  of 
crystallization  at  the  heat  of  550°,  and  at  a heat  of  600°  it  is 
decomposed. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A mild  diuretic,  similar  in  operation 
to  acetate  of  potash,  over  which  it  does  not  possess  any  advantage, 
but  for  which  it  may  be  substituted.  It  is  very  rarely  used  in  the 
present  day,  and  consequently  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INCOMPATIBLES.— 
Same  as  acetate  of  potash. 


SOD.E  BIBORAS. — Borax  (described  in  the  division  A string ents),  is 
an  excellent  diuretic  in  cases  of  uric  acid  gravel,  as  a solution  of  it 
dissolves  that  acid  freely,  and  does  not  produce  any  injurious  consti- 
tutional effect,  even  when  its  use  has  been  continued  for  some  time. 
Borax  should  not  be  administered  to  pregnant  females,  as  it  stimu- 
lates the  uterus  and  has  in  some  instances  caused  abortion. 


TEREBINTH  IN/E  OLEUM. — Oil  of  turpentine  (described  in  the  divi- 
sion Anthelmintics ),  given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated  acts  as 
a stimulant  to  the  renal  vessels,  causing  an  increased  flow  of  urine  to 
which  it  communicates  a violet  odour.  It  also  possesses  a specific 
action  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  check- 
ing excessive  discharges,  and  giving  increased  tonicity  to  the  vessels 
which  secrete  the  mucus.  If  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  be  too  long 
continued,  it  is  apt  to  produce  strangury,  bloody  urine,  and  even 
sometimes  total  suppression  of  the  secretion.  The  dose  of  this  oil 
as  a diuretic  is  from  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx.  It  has  occasionally  proved 
serviceable  in  dropsical  effusions,  but  its  stimulating  property  forbids 
its  employment  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflammatory  action.  It 
is  frequently  employed  with  much  benefit  in  gleet,  in  leucorrhoea, 
and  in  chronic  cystirrhoea.  Under  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
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quantity  of  litliic  acid  in  tlie  urine  is  much  increased,  owing  to 
which  it  frequently  proves  very  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism 
and  in  sciatica,  occurring  in  the  old  and  debilitated. 


TEREBENTHINA  CHIA,  L.  E. — Liquid  resin  of  Pistacia  terebinthus. 
Chian  turpentine.  Scio  turpentine.  This  tree  is  a native  of  parts  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  of  Syria ; it 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Anacardiacece,  and  to  the  Linnrean 
class  and  order  Vioscia  Pentandria. 

botanical  characteus. — Stem,  30  to  35  feet  high ; Leaves,  pinnate ; young  leaves, 
reddish ; Flowers  in  compound  racemes ; Fruit,  globular,  purplish,  inclosing  an  osseous, 
one-seeded  nut. 

preparation. — The  liquid  resinous  exudation,  which  constitutes  the  Chian  turpen- 
tine of  commerce,  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Scio,  by  making  incisions  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  which  flows  out  to  harden  on  large  flat  stones 
placed  under  the  trees  ; each  tree  yields  from  8 to  10  ounces  only. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  of  the  consistence  of  very  thick 
honey,  but  often  nearly  solid ; of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour ; has 
a weak  terebintliinate,  somewhat  fragrant  odour,  and  a slightly  bitter 
taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chian  turpentine  consists  of  volatile  oil, 
and  resin.  1 1 resinifies  by  keeping  or  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when 
it  loses  its  fragrancy.  This  turpentine  is  very  scarce,  Strasburgh  or 
Venice  turpentine  being  usually  substituted  for  it. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — It  resembles  oil  of  turpentine,  in  its 
action  on  the  urinary  organs;  but  by  many  it  is  supposed  to  act 
more  effectually  in  stopping  chronic  mucous  discharges. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  three 
or  four  times  a day ; it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  powdered 
liquorice  root  or  gum  arabic,  or  may  be  given  in  emulsion  with 
yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage. 

%j  OO  O 


UREA.  A peculiar  principle  contained  in  the  urine  of  many 
animals. 

preparation. — By  evaporating  fresh  human  urine  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup, 
treating  with  nitric  acid,  washing  well  with  distilled  water  the  nitrate  of  urea,  decompos- 
ing with  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolving  the  precipitated  urea  in  alcohol  and  crystallizing. 
By  the  following  elegant  process  of  Liebig,  5iv.  of  perfectly  colourless  crystallized  urea 
may  be  procured  from  lbj.  of  ferrocyanate  of  potash  : — “Mix  together  28  parts  of  per- 
fectly dry  ferrocyanate  of  potash  with  14  of  oxide  of  manganese,  both  in  fine  powder; 
place  the  mixture  upon  a smooth  iron  plate,  and  exposeittoa  dull  red  heat  over  a charcoal 
fire.  By  and  by  it  will  begin  to  burn  of  itself,  when  it  is  to  be  frequently  stirred  about. 
After  it  cools  it  is  to  be  lixiviated  with  cold  water.  The  solution  is  to  be  treated  with 
204  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  ammonia,  whereupon  a copious  deposit  of  sulphate  of 
potash  will  ensue.  It  is  then  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a warm  place 
(under  212°  F.),  so  as  to  concentrate  the  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
decanted,  treated  with  alcohol  of  a density  of  '835  to  -8C5  and  crystallized.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  occurs  in  long,  colourless,  transparent 
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crystals,  which  are  flattened  four-sided  prisms.  They  are  heavier 
than  water,  have  a cooling  sharp  taste,  but  are  inodorous. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  2 equivalents  of  carbon, 
2 of  oxygen,  4 of  hydrogen,  and  2 of  nitrogen  (C20*H4i\2).  It  is 
soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  in  4 or  5 parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  2 parts  of  boiling  alcohol ; is  unalterable  in  dry 
air,  but  deliquesces  in  damp  air;  fuses  at  248°,  and  is  decomposed 
at  a higher  temperature.  Urea  is  a feeble  base  combining  with 
most  acids  without  neutralizing  them. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Urea  is  at  present  scarcely  ever  em- 
ployed as  a diuretic,  although  from  the  reports  of  several  French 
practitioners  it  appears  to  promote  remarkably  the  secretion  of  urine, 
without  producing  any  general  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.  dissolved 
in  sweetened  distilled  water.  It  may  also  be  given  made  into  pill  or 
bolus,  with  any  soft  extract,  or  with  honey  or  treacle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EMETICS. 

(Vomits.) 

EMETICS  are  substances  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing vomiting.  The  number  of  medicines  employed  with  this  inten- 
tion is  but  few,  and  they  act  either  specifically , that  is,  they  excite 
vomiting  when  injected  into  the  veins  as  well  as  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  or  their  operation  is  topical , producing  vomiting 
only  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Tartar  emetic  is  an  example  of 
a specific , mustard  of  a topical  emetic.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  phenomena  and  pathology  of 
vomiting ; it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  independently  of  the  mere  evacu- 
ation of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  emetics  in  general  influence 
sympathetically  the  entire  system.  The  primary  effect  of  most 
emetics  is  the  production  of  nausea,  during  which  there  is  general 
relaxation  of  the  entire  muscular  system,  with  a marked  diminution 
in  the  force  of  the  cii'culation ; by  the  administration  of  remedies  of 
this  class  in  doses  not  quite  sufficient  to  cause  vomiting,  this  effect 
may  be  produced  with  much  certainty,  and  is  frequently  had  recourse 
to  as  a therapeutical  agent  in  cases  in  which  it  is  required  to  allay 
spasm  or  to  subdue  commencing  inflammation.  The  act  of  vomiting, 
on  the  other  hand,  excites  the  circulation,  increases  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and,  determining  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  promotes 
cuticular  transpiration ; the  urinary  secretion  also  is  frequently 
augmented  during  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  the  liver  stimu- 
lated to  an  increased  discharge  of  bile.  Emetics  are,  therefore, 
of  ten  administered  with  the  view  of  producing  a general  perturbation 
of  the  system,  so  as  to  cut  short  fevers  and  other  severe  diseases  at 
their  very  commencement,  and  frequently  with  decided  results.  In 
prescribing  emetics,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  differences  which 
exist  in  their  mode  of  operation.  Some  medicines  of  this  class,  as  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  copper,  produce  their  effects  very  rapidly, 
exciting  vomiting  almost  immediately  after  they  are  swallowed,  with- 
out occasioning  much  nausea  or  depression.  Tartar  emetic  operates 
more  slowly,  and  causes  great  nausea,  accompanied  by  a feeling 
of  feebleness  and  exhaustion.  While  the  vegetable  emetics,  as  ipeca- 
cuanha and  squill,  require  a much  longer  time  for  their  operation.  In 
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selecting  a.  particular  remedy  of  this  class,  therefore,  we  must  always 
be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  indication  which  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
Emetics  should  be  employed  with  great  caution,  when  there  are 
symptoms  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  cerebral  organs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  which  is  occasioned 
during  the  act  of  vomiting ; for  the  same  reason  also  they  ought  not 
to  be  administered  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries,  more 
especially  when  aneurism  exists.  From  the  violent  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  which  is  caused,  the  act  of  vomiting  is  attended 
with  great  risk  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  in  hernia,  and 
in  prolapsus  uteri. 


AMMONLffi  SESQUICARBOXAS. — Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (de- 
scribed in  the  division  Antacids ),  given  in  doses  of  gr.  xxx.  or 
upwards,  acts  as  a stimulating  emetic,  without  producing  much 
nausea  or  depression.  It  is  consequently  employed  in  cases  of  great 
debility  when  the  use  of  an  emetic  is  indicated ; as  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis occurring  in  broken-down  constitutions,  and  in  the  suffocative 
catarrh  of  fever.  But  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
operation,  mustard  is  generally  preferred  in  these  cases. 


AXTIMONIUM  TARTARIZATUM. — Tartar  emetic  (described  in  the 
division  Diaphoretics),  administered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  operates  as  a powerful  emetic,  producing  at  the 
same  time  general  depression,  and  much  nausea.  The  act  of  vomit- 
ing does  not  occur  for  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  after  the 
emetic  has  been  taken,  but  it  is  then  usually  energetic  and  frequently 
repeated.  The  emetic  action  is  specific , as  this  preparation  operates 
not  only  when  administered  by  the  stomach  or  rectum,  but  when 
injected  into  the  veins,  or  otherwise  introduced  into  the  vascular 
system.  Tartar  emetic  is  employed  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  wished 
to  produce  a powerful  impression  on  the  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  lower  the  circulation ; as  in  the  early  stages  of  febrile  or  inflam- 
atory  affections,  when  if  given  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  disease  is  frequently  cut  short : with  this  view  it  is  employed 
in  common  continued  fever,  in  acute  ophthalmia,  in  croup,  in  hoop- 
ing cough,  in  hernia  humoralis,  in  bubo,  &c.  In  cases  of  threatened 
suffocation  from  the  lodgment  of  solid  bodies  in  the  oesophagus, 
tartar  emetic  has  been  successfully  injected  into  the  veins  to  produce 
vomiting  and  the  expulsion  of  the  substance.  In  cases  of  poisoning, 
it  is  inferior  to  other  remedies  of  this  class,  in  consequence  of  the 
slowness  of  its  operation  and  its  depressing  effects.  Tartar  emetic  is 
also  frequently  administered  with  the  intention  of  producing  nausea 
without  causing  vomiting:  thus  it  is  used  in  cases  of  strangulated 
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hernia,  to  cause  relaxation  of  the  parts  and  permit  the  return  of 
the  contents  of  the  sac;  in  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  obstructing  labour; 
in  dislocation  to  relax  the  muscular  system ; and  in  spasmodic  stric- 
ture. It  is  best  administered  in  distilled  water;  gr.  ij.  may  be  dis- 
solved in  foviij.  of  water,  and  of  this  foij.  should  be  given  every 
ten  minutes  until  vomiting  is  produced,  or  fSj.  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  if  it  is  wished  to  produce  nausea  merely.  It  is  sometimes 
given  in  the  form  of  enema;  for  this  purpose  gr.  vj.  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  Oj.  of  tepid  water:  in  this  form,  however,  its  operation  is 
uncertain.  For  injection  into  the  veins,  gr.  ij.  or  gr.  iij.  are  dissolved 
in  fsij . of  tepid  distilled  water. 


CUPRI  SULPHAS. — Sulphate  of  Copper  (described  in  the  division, 
Astringents) , in  doses  of  from  gr.  xij.  to  gr.  xv.  operates  as  a speedy 
and  effectual  emetic,  producing  generally  a single  but  complete  eva- 
cuation of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  without  causing  any  depres- 
sion of  the  system.  This  salt  is  applicable  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of 
poisoning  only,  but  from  its  being  apt  to  act  as  a powerful  irritant  if 
vomiting  be  not  speedily  produced,  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  pre- 
ferred in  such  a case ; for  the  same  reason  it  ought  to  be  given  in  the 
full  doses  above  mentioned. 


IPECACUANHA,  D.  L.  E. — Ipecacuanha.  Root  of  Cephaelis  ipecacu- 
anha. A native  of  Brazil;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Cin- 
chonacece , and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHABACTERS. — Root  perennial,  generally  simple  ; Stem,  shrubby, 
ascending,  2 to  3 feet  long ; Leaves  opposite,  ovato-lanceolate,  4 to  8 placed  at  the 
end  of  the  stem  and  branches ; Flowers,  white,  in  terminal,  pendulous  heads ; Fruit,  a 
fleshy  black  berry. 

preparation. — Tbe  roots  are  gathered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  cut  from  the 
stems,  dried  in  tbe  sun,  and  packed  in  bundles  of  various  size. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ipecacuan  root  is  in  pieces  from  three  to 
six  inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a writing  pen,  irregularly 
twisted  and  bent,  presenting  many  circular  depressions  at  short 
intervals,  which  give  the  root  an  annulated  appearance,  resembling 
a number  of  rings  placed  side  by  side  on  a common  axis..  It  breaks 
with  a short,  clean  fracture,  presenting  an  outward  cortical  portion 
of  a grayish  or  grayish-brown  colour,  and  a white  woody  centre 
( meditullium ).  Ipecacuan  root  is  readily  reduced  to  powder,  which 
is  of  a pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  has  a faint,  nauseous,  peculiar 
odour,  and  a bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  cortical  portion  of  the  root  is  the 
more  active;  according  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier,  it  consists  of  16 
per  cent,  of  a peculiar  alkaloid  named  emetina,  in  which  the  active 
properties  of  the  drug  reside,  2 of  a fat  oily  matter,  6 of  wax,  10 
of  gum,  42  of  starch,  and  20  of  lignin.  Further  experiments  have 
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proved  however  that  the  emetina  procured  was-  a very  impure  pre- 
paration, and  that  ipecacuanha  root  did  not  yield  more  than  1 per 
cent,  of  the  emeta  or  emetina  in  a pure  state.  In  addition  to  the 
matters  above  mentioned,  Willigk,  who,  in  1851,  analyzed  carefully 
some  specimens  of  the  root,  discovered  in  it  a peculiar  acid  which 
he  named  ipecacuanha  acid;  it  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  has  a 
strong  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water;  its 
composition  is  Cu  II8  Ofi.  Emetina  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 part 
of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  ipecacuanha  in  10  parts  of  water,  filtering 
to  remove  the  fatty  matter,  and  adding  1 part  of  calcined  magnesia; 
evaporating  with  a gentle  heat  to  dryness,  pulverising,  washing  with 
cold  water,  drying  and  pulverising  again ; exhausting  the  powder 
with  boiling  alcohol,  distilling  off  the  spirit,  treating  the  dry  residue 
with  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  animal  charcoal ; and  finally  precipi- 
tating the  emetina  with  ammonia.  Emetina,  as  commonly  met  with, 
is  a dark  pasty-looking  substance,  but  when  pure  is  white  and  pul- 
verulent, inodorous,  with  a faint  bitter  taste,  alkaline,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  less  so  in  ether;  it  is  com- 
posed of  C37  H27  NO10.  Ipecacuanha  yields  its  active  principles  to 
water  and  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Spurious  ipecacuan  roots  are  frequently  substi- 
tuted, especially  on  the  Continent,  for  the  true  root,  but  as  none  of 
them  present  the  precise  characters  of  the  latter,  as  given  above,  the 
fraud  is  readily  detected.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  are  given  for  ipecacuan  root:  “ Ash-grey,  flex- 
uose,  fissured  and  annulated  with  somewhat  elevated  ridges,  with  an 
acrid,  aromatic,  somewhat  bitter  taste.”  The  powder  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  very  frequently  adulterated,  but  of  this  we  can  only 
judge  by  its  medicinal  activity. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  full  medicinal  doses,  ipecacuan 
operates  as  a certain  but  mild  emetic,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
remarkably  the  secretions.  It  resembles  tartar  emetic  in  the  time 
which  elapses  after  it  has  been  taken  before  its  effects  are  produced, 
and  also  in  the  act  of  vomiting  being  repeated  several  times;  and  it 
differs  from  that  substance  in  not  causing  so  much  nausea  or  general 
depression ; it  has  less  tendency,  also,  to  act  on  the  bowels.  As  an 
emetic,  ipecacuanha  is  adapted  for  children,  for  the  old  and  debili- 
tated, or  for  delicate  females,  where  we  wish  to  produce  vomiting 
without  depressing  much  the  vital  powers;  and  also  for  cases  when 
the  indication  is  to  increase  the  secretions  of  the  pulmonary  organs. 
Thus,  it  is  used  with  benefit  in  the  gastric  febrile  disorders  of  child- 
ren, to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ; at  the  approach  of  the 
paroxysm  in  ague,  hysteria,  or  hooping  cough,  when  it  frequently 
checks  the  development  of  the  fit;  and  it  is  generally  given  in  con- 
junction with  tartar  emetic  in  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders 
in  which  that  substance  is  employed.  As  an  emetic,  ipecacuanha  is 
to  be  preferred  to  tartar  emetic,  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  irri- 
tation or  inflammation  of  the  digestive  organs;  it  is  inferior  to  the 
metallic  sulphates  in  cases  of  poisoning,  on  account  of  the  slowness 
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of  its  operation.  Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  when  continued  for 
some  time,  have  produced  occasionally  symptoms  analogous  to  those 
of  salivation  caused  by  mercury.  Emetina  has  been  very  little  used 
in  medicine ; the  only  advantages  which  it  possesses  over  ipecacu- 
anha are  the  smallness  of  the  dose  required  to  produce  vomiting 
and  its  freedom  from  the  unpleasant  odour  and  taste  of  that  sub- 
stance : these  are,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dan- 
gerous symptoms  which  would  result  from  an  overdose.  (See, 
Epispastics  and  Expectorants). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  as  an  emetic, 
the  usual  dose  of  ipecacuanha  is  from  gr.  xij.  to  gr.  xx. ; but  gr.  v. 
or  gr.  vj.,  are  frequently  sufficient;  it  is  best  given  mixed  with  warm 
water,  and  its  action  is  promoted  by  tepid  drinks:  gr.  j.  is  usually 
sufficient  to  act  as  an  emetic  for  an  infant.  When  administered  in 
combination  with  tartar  emetic,  gr.  xij.  are  mixed  with  gr.  j.  of  the 
latter.  The  dose  of  impure  emetina  is  from  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  nj.;  of  the 
pure  alkaloid  from  gr.,£  to  gr.  ss. ; either  may  be  given  dissolved  m 
water  with  the  aid  of  a few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanha},  D.  L.  E.  (“  Ipecacuan  root,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, Siiss. ; sherry  wine,  Oij . ; macerate  for  14  days  with  occasional 
agitation,  then  strain  with  expression,  and  filter,  D.  “ Ipecacuan, 
bruised,  oiiss. ; sherry  wine,  Oij.:  macerate  for  seven  days,  and  fil- 
ter ” L “ Ipecacuan,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  5nss. ; sherry,  Uij. ; 
macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter,”  E.).  As  an  emetic,  very  gene- 
rally employed  for  children,  in  doses  of  from  min.  xx.  to  ±3j. ; sel- 
dom for  adults,  dose  f3ij.  to  f5iv.  . _. 

Syrupus  Ipecacuanha ?,  E.  (Ipecacuan,  m coarse  powder,  oiv. ; 
rectified  spirit,  Oj. ; proof  spirit;  and  water,  of  each,  f oxiv.;  syrup, 
Ovii. ; digest  the  ipecacuan  in  f'Sxv.  of  the  rectified  spirit  at  agentle 
heat  for  24  hours ; strain,  squeeze  the  residue  and  filter.  Repeat 
this  process  with  the  residue  and  proof  spirit,  and  again  with  the 
water,  unite  the  fluids  and  distil  off  the  spirit  till  the  residuum 
amounts  to  5 xij.  Add  to  the  residuum  fjv.  of  the  rectified  spirit, 
and  then  the  syrup.)  This  syrup  is  as  effectually  and  much  more 
simply  prepared  by  dissolving  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root 
Sle/water,  an/adding  syrup.  It  is  an  exoellon t preparat.o 
for  children;  about  min.  xl.  of  the  Edinburgh  prepaiation  aie  equal 
in  strength  to  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha.  The  dose,  as  an  erne  ic  oi 
adults  is  f5ii. ; for  children,  nun.  xx.  to  idj. 

INCOMPATIBLE!.— The  salts  of  lead,  and  of  mercury ; the  vegetable 
acids ; and  all  astringent  vegetable  infusions. 


SciLLA Sauill  (described  in  the  division,  Diuretics ),  in  full 

medicinal  doses,  generally  produces  nausea  and  vomiting ; its  action, 
however  is  uncertain,  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  used  as  an 
emetic.  ’ It  is  sometimes  given  to  children  with  this  intention  m 
hoonino-  cough,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  bronchitis  m of 
cioup-  ° In  consequence  of  its  stimulating  elects,  it  is  inadmissible 
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where  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflammation.  The  preparation  of 
squill  usually  employed  as  an  emetic  is  the  following: — 

Syrupus  Scillce,  D.  E.  Oxymel  Scillce,  L.  (“  Take  of  vinegar  of 
squill,  f oviij. ; refined  sugar,  in  powder,  Ibj.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  vinegar  of  squill,  with  the  aid  of  a steam  or  water  heat,”  D. 
“ Vinegar  of  squills,  Oiiss. ; honey,  lbv. : evaporate  the  vinegar  with 
a gentle  heat  to  foxij.,  and  mix  it  with  the  honey,  heated,”  L. 
“Squill  vinegar,  Oiij . ; pure  sugar,  in  powder,  Ibvi  j . ; dissolve  the 
sugar  in  the  vinegar  of  squills,  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  and 
agitation,”  E.).  Dose,  as  an  emetic,  for  children,  f3j.  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  until  vomiting  is  produced. 


SlN APIS,  D.  L.  SlNAPI,  E. — Flour  of  the  seeds  of  Sincipis  alba 
and  Sinapis  nigra,  D.  The  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba, 
L.  Flour  of  the  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra,  generally  mixed  with  those 
of  Sinapis  alba,  and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  expression,  E.  Flour 
oj  Mustard.  Mustard.  These  are  indigenous  plants,  belonging  to 
the  Natural  family  Crucifer ce  ( Brassicacece , Lindley),  and  to  the 
Linmean  class  and  order  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa. 

botaxical  characters. — Annual ; Stem,  3 to  4 feet  high ; Lower  leaves,  large, 
lyrate,  rough ; Flowers,  yellow ; Pod  with  a very  short  beak,  quadrangular;  Seeds, 
dark  brown.  The  white  mustard  is  distinguished  by  the  pod  having  a long  beak,  and 
by  the  seeds  being  yellow. 

PITI SICAL  PROPERTIES. — Table  mustard,  as  met  with  in  the  shops, 
and  which  is  always  used  in  medical  practice,  is  prepared  from  both 
the  black  and  white  species  of  sinapis,  mixed  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions and  ground.  Mustard  is  a greenish-yellow  powder,  having 
an  oily  aspect,  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  in  the  dry  state  a faint 
nauseous  smell  ; but  when  moistened  it  emits  a strong  pcnetratin<>' 
odoui,  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Black  mustard  is 
much  more  pungent  than  white. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.. — Black  mustard  seeds  consist  of  a bland 
fixed  oil,  of  a peculiar  acid,  bitter,  odourless,  and  uncrystallizable, 
which  has  been  named  myronic  acid ; of  another  peculiar  principle 
resembling  vegetable  albumen  and  emulsin,  which  has  been  named 
myrosyne;  and  of  a third  peculiar  principle,  crystallizable  and  very 
volatile,  named  sinapisin  ; with  other  unimportant  matters.  When 
water  is  added  to  mustard,  by  the  mutual  action  of  these  principles 
a pungent  volatile  oil  is  formed,  and  may  be  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, but  this  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seeds;  and  it  is  to  its 
formation  that  the  active  properties  of  mustard  are  due. 

ADULTERATIONS,  h lour  of  mustard  is  always  more  or  less  adul- 
terated with  a variety,  of  substances.  Wheaten  flour  which  is  gene- 
ra  iy  (always,. according  to  Christison)  mixed  with  it,  may  be 
detected  by  tincture  of  iodine  turning  a cooled  decoction  blue. 

t er  sophistications  may  be  detected  by  examination  with  the- 
microscope,  or  we  may  judge  of  their  existence  by  the  physical 
properties  of  the  specimen.  r J 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Mustard  is  a powerful  stimulating 
emetic,  and  should  be  preferred  to  any  other  remedy  of  this  class 
when  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  is  greatly  reduced,  or  the  vital 
power  is  low.  Thus,  it  is  employed  with  much  advantage  in  cases 
of  poisoning,  especially  with  the  narcotics  or  sedatives,  in  intoxica- 
tion threatening  complete  coma,  in  malignant  cholera,  m some 
forms  of  apoplexy  and  of  paralysis,  and  in  suffocative  catarrh 
occurring  in  the  aged  or  debilitated. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  an  emetic,  mustard 
is  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls ; it  is  best  adminis- 
tered rubbed  up  with  f5vj.  or  fsviij.  of  tepid  water. 


VIOLA  ODOR  at  A. — The  root  of  this  plant  (which  has  been 
described  in  the  division  Cathartics ,)  though  not  officinal  in  the 
British  pharmacopoeias,  possesses  well  marked  emetic  properties, 
which  depend  on  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  named  violina;  this 
principle  operates  m a manner  precisely  similar  to  emetina , and  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  roots  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
Viola.  In  their  action  on  the  system,  violet  roots  resemble  ipeca- 
cuanha, for  which  they  would  form  an  excellent  substitute ; and  as 
many  of  the  species  are  indigenous,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  has  been  hitherto  bestowed  on  it.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  root  is  from  3ss.  to  3j. 


ZlNCI  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents ,)  in  full  medicinal  doses  from  gr._  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 
operates  as  a speedy,  safe,  and  efficacious  emetic,  not  producing 
much  nausea  or  depression,  and  is  therefore  preferred  to  all  other 
medicines  of  this  class  in  cases  of  poisoning.  It  is  also  applicable 
to  any  case  in  which  it  is  wished  to  produce  a single  but  complete 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  As  an  emetic,  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  best  administered  in  the  full  doses  above  stated,  dissolved 
in  three  or  four  ounces  of  tepid  water. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EMMENAGOGUES. 

EMMENAGOGUES  are  medicines  supposed  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  menstrual  discharge.  That  any  substances  have  a direct 
or  specific  power  over  the  uterine  organs  has  been  doubted  by  many, 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  operation  of  the  so  called 
specific  emmenagogues,  and  also  as  the  uterus  is  not  an  organ 
intended  for  the  elimination  of  foreign  matter.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  medicines  employed  to  promote  the  menstrual  secretion, 
which  appear  to  act  solely  as  stimulants  to  the  uterus,  and  these 
alone  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter.  Suppression  or  absence  of 
the  menstrual  discharge  is  generally  the  effect  of  some  morbid  state 
ot  the  system,  and  therefore  the  remedies  which  are  to  be  employed 
must  have  reference  to  this  morbid  state.  Thus,  when  amenorrhcea 
is  the  consequence  of  general  debility,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tonics 
and  stimulants ; and  when  it  occurs  with  a state  of  plethora,  vene- 
section and  other  debilitating  plans  of  treatment  must  be  employed. 
In  the  treatment  ot  suppressed,  absent,  or  deficient  menstruation, 
these  general  remedies  should  always  be  employed  before  what  may 
be  termed  the  specific  emmenagogues  are  administered,  as  healthy 
menstruation  is  admittedly  incompatible  with  a deranged  or  diseased 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  stimulation  of  the  uterine 
organs  when  such  exists  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Substances  which  stimulate  powerfully  the  neighbouring 
organs  act  relatively  on  the  uterine  vessels,  and  consequently  are 
often  effectual  in  restoring  the  menstrual  discharge.  Thus,  some  of 
the  more  acrid  cathartics,  as  aloes,  gamboge,  &c. ; and  the  stimu- 
lating diuretics , as  the  turpentines,  cantharides,  &c.,  are  frequently 
the  most  certain  emmenagogues.  More  lately  it  has  been  proposed 
to  make  use  of  applications  to  the  mammary  glands  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  for  this  purpose  a warm 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  has  been  successfully 
employed.  But  the  result  must  have  been  due  to  the  warm  fomen- 
tation of  organs  between  which  and  the  uterus  so  close  a sympathy 
exists,  and  not  to  any  medicinal  virtue  in  the  substance  employed. 
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Crocus,  L.  E.  Crocus  satiyus,  stigmata,  D.— The  stigmata  of 
Crocus  sativus.  Saffron.  A native  of  Asia  Minor,  now  naturalizcc 
in  England;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Iridacece,  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Triandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  chakacters.— Root,  a round  cormuB ; Leaves,  linear,  with  a white 
central  stripe ; Flowers,  appearing  in  September  and  October,  light  purple  with  red 
veins  ■ Style  single,  stigma  protruded,  drooping,  in  three  deep  linear  divisions,  fragrant. 

preparation” — Early  in  the  morning  the  flowers  are  gathered,  just  as  they  are 
about  to  expand,  the  stigmata  with  part  of  the  style  picked  out,  and  the  rest  of  the 
flower  thrown  away ; the  stigmata  are  then  spread  loosely  on  white  paper,  and  dried 
on  a small  kiln  of  a peculiar  construction.  Formerly  the  over-ripe  or  injured  stigmata 
were  dried  under  pressure  between  folds  of  paper,  when  they  constituted  what  was 
called  Cake  Saffron , now  no  longer  met  with. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Saffron,  Hay  Saffron,  consists  .of  the 
dried  stigmata  in  loosely  aggregated  masses;  the  colour  is  deep 
orange,  the  odour  powerful  and  agreeably  aromatic,  in  large  quanti- 
ties stupifying ; the  taste  is  pungent,  aromatic,  and  somewhat  bitter. 

It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Spain  and  France,  English  saffron  not 
being  met  with  in  the  market  at  present.  According  to  1 ereira, 

“ one  grain  of  good  commercial  saffron  contains  the  stigmata  and 
styles  of  nine  flowers;  hence,  4,320  flowers  are  required  to  yield 

one  ounce  of  saffron.”  . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Saffron  consists  of  albumen,  mucilage,  a 
colouring  extractive  matter  named  polychroite,  which  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  its  weight,  volatile  oil,  &c.  It  yields  its  properties 
readily  to  water  and  to  alcohol ; its  solution  in  either  being  ol  a 

deep  orange  colour.  , . . . . c „ • 

ADULTERATIONS. — In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  saffron,  it  is 
very  much  adulterated;  the  petals  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius  and 
of  the  Calendula  arvensis , pomegranate  blossoms,  and  hbres  ot 
smoked  beef  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  flowers  may  be 
detected  by  the  difference  of  their  structure,  when  a specimen  is 
soaked  in  water:  the  fibres  of  beef,  by  the  odour  which  they  emit 
on  beincr  burned.  What  is  at  present  sometimes  sold  m England 
for  cake  saffron,  consists  of  the  petals  of  the  Cartliamus  tmctorius 
made  into  a paste  with  gum  water.  Of  the  qualities  of  saffion,  we 

iudije  by  its  sensible  properties.  , , n n 

J THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS . — Saffron  is  a stimulant  of  weak  power, 
exerting  a specific  influence,  by  no  means  well-marked,  over  the 
uterine  organs;  so  that  it  is  but  a doubtful  emmenagogue.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed  m medicine,  except  to  give 
an  agreeable  odour  and  a pleasing  colour  to  mixtures.  On  the  con- 
tinent it  bears  a high  character  as  a remedy  for  the  severe  lumbar 
pains  which  so  frequently  precede  or  accompany  menstruation.. 

11  DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  substance,  gr.  xij.  to 

^'Syrupus  Croci,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  saffron,  chopped  fine,  5ss.  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; refined  sugar  in  powder,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient  Infuse  the  saffron  in  the  water,  m a covered 
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vessel,  for  twelve  hours,  then  boil  for  five  minutes,  and  strain 
through  calico  with  expression ; let  the  decoction  stand  until  the 
sediment  subsides,  and  having  then  decanted  the  clear  liquor, 
add  to  it  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of 
steam  or  water  heat,”  D.  “Saffron,  3v. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; 
sugar,  Ibiij.  or  a sufficiency;  rectified  spirit,  foiiss.  or  a sufficiency; 
macerate  the  saffron  witli  water,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a close  vessel ; 
then  strain  the  liquor,  add  to  it  more  than  double  its  weight  of  sugar 
and  dissolve  with  a gentle  heat.  Finally,  when  the  syrup  is  cold, 
mix  with  it  the  rectified  spirit  in  the  proportion  of  f3ss.  to  each 
fluid  ounce,”  L.  “Saffron,  3x. ; boiling  water,  Oj.;  sugar,  Ibiij . , 
infuse  the  saffron  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  in  a lightly  covered 
vessel;  strain  the  liquid  and  add  the  sugar,”  E.).  Dose,  f3ij.  to 
f5ss. ; chiefly  used  for  its  fine  colour. 

Tinctura  Croci,  D.  E.  (“  Take  of  saffron,  chopped  fine,  aij. ; 
proof  spirit,  Oj . Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and 
filter,”  D.  “ Saffron,  chopped  fine,  oij. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; prepared 
like  tincture  of  cinchona,  either  by  percolation  or  digestion,  the 
former  method  being  more  convenient  and  expeditious,”  E.). 
Dose,  f3j.  to  f5ij. 


ERGOTA,  D.  L.  E.  The  Ergot  of  Secale  cereale , a peculiar  excres- 
cence, supposed  to  he  caused  by  a parasitical  fungus,  D.  The  seed  of 
Secale  cereale,  diseased  by  a parasitic  fungus  ? L.  An  undetermined 
fungus  with  degenerated  seed  of  Secale  cereale , E.  Ergot  of  rye. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  this  substance  really 
is ; the  latest  and  best  authorities  agree  that  it  is  a peculiar  species 
of  fungus  ( Spermoedia  clavus  of  Fries  and  Liudley,  Ergotaitia 
urbortifaciens  of  Quekett  and  Pereira),  which  is  produced  under 
certain  circumstances  as  yet  not  fully  ascertained,  on  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  families  Graminacece,  Cyperacece,  and  Palmaceai, 
but  on  none  so  frequently  as  on  Secale  cereale  or  common  rye. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ergot,  or  spurred  rye,  consists  of  angu- 
lar, sometimes  round  bodies,  from  the  third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a-half  in  length,  retaining  the  longitudinal  depression  of  the 
sound  grain,  obtuse  at  the  extremities,  curved  like  the  spur  of  a 
cock,  whence  the  name.  It  is  of  a violet-brown  colour  externally, 
sometimes  whitish ; yellowish  internally.  In  the  entire  state,  the 
odour  is  very  faint,  but  when  powdered  it  has  a heavy,  mawkish, 
somewhat  animal  smell ; the  taste  is  acrid  and  disagreeable ; it  is 
firm  and  fragile,  breaking  with  a clear  transverse  fracture.  Ergot 
of  rye  attracts  moisture,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  swells,  and  becomes 
mouldy,  and  is  attacked  by  a small  insect,  a species  of  acarus,  which 
devours  the  interior  and  leaves  the  grain  a mere  husk,  no  longer  fit 
for  medical  purposes ; it  should  therefore  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles.  Van  Ryn  recommends  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
preserving  ergot,  to  dry  it  with  a stove  heat,  pulverise  immediately, 
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mix  the  powder  with  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  white  sugar, 
and  keep  it  in  well-stopped  glass  bottles : thus  prepared,  he  states 
that  it  retains  its  medicinal  powers  unimpaired  for  four  years. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Wright, 
ergot  consists  of  31  per  cent,  of  a thick  white  oil,  5 50  of  osmazome, 
9 of  mucilage,  7 of  gluten,  11-40  of  fungin,  3’50  of  colouring 
matter,  26  of  fecula,  and  3-10  of  salts.  The  fixed  oil,  on  which 
Dr.  Wright  supposed  the  active  properties  of  the  drug  to  depend,  is 
of  a reddish-brown  colour,  lighter  than  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  the  volatile  oils,  and  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies ; it  is 
readily  procured  by  evaporating  with  a gentle  heat  an  ethereal 
tincture  of  the  ergot  prepared  by  percolation.  M.  Bonjean  has 
examined  with  great  care  the  chemical,  toxicological  and  thera- 
peutical properties  of  ergot.  He  has  found  it  to  contain  two  very 
distinct  active  principles,  the  one  a soft,  reddish-brown  extract, 
very  soluble  in  water,  which  he  has  named  ergotin,  and  on  which 
the  obstetrical  and  anti-hemorrhagic  properties  of  the  substance 
depend;  and  the  other,  a colourless  fixed  oil,  very  soluble  in  ether, 
and  which  alone  is  the  poisonous  principle.  He  obtains  the  ergotin 
by  percolating  powdered  ergot  with  cold  water,  evaporating  the 
product  in  a"  water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  treating 
the  watery  extract  with  rectified  spirit,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution  thus  obtained ; this  alcoholic  extract  is  the  ergotin.  By 
this  process  a reddish-brown,  homogeneous  extract  is  obtained ; it 
has  a pungent  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  roast 
meat.  It  forms  with  water  a beautiful  red  solution,  limpid  and 
transparent.  500  parts  of  ergot  yield  from  70  to  80  of  ergotin. 
From  these  results,  then,  it  would  appear  that  water  must  be  the 
best  menstruum  for  extracting  the  active  principles  of  ergot  of  rye. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Plaster  of  Paris,  and  common  paste  artfully 
coloured,  are  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with  ergot  of  rye ; they  are 
difficult  of  detection.  The  characteristics  of  good  ergot  as  given  by 
Wright  should,  therefore,  be  attended  to.— “ Clear  and  smooth  on 
the  surface,  not  powdery,  of  a deep  purple  colour,  neither  totally 
black  nor  light  brown,  having  a full  strong  odour,  breaking  clearly, 
exhibiting  a pink  blush  interiorly,  unpunctured  by  insects,  burning 
with  a clear  jetting  flame,  and  being  of  a less  specific  gravity  than 
water.”  But  Bonjean  states  that  he  has  found  ergot  which  is  white 
internally,  fully  as  active  as  that  which  is  pink.  _ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ergot  of  rye  in  single  large  doses, 
from  3ij.  to  5 viij .,  produces  nausea,  pain  in  the  head,  and  vertigo, 
generally  followed  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  by  delirium 
and  stupor,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  great  depression  of  the 
pulse.  In  medicinal  doses,  from  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xl.,  it  exerts  a.spc- 
cific  influence  on  the  uterine  organs,  chiefly  manifested  by  a stimu- 
lant effect  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  exciting  them  to 
increased  contraction.  Ergot  of  rye  is  principally  used  in  medicine 
to  accelerate  delivery  in  cases  where  childbirth  is  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  feeble  or  languid  contractions  of  the  uterus ; to  produce 
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the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  retained  from  a similar  cause ; to  stimu- 
late the  uterus  to  expel  sanguineous  clots,  hydatids,  or  polypi;  to 
promote  the  lochial  discharge ; and  to  check  leucorrhoea,  or  hemor- 
rhage from  the  womb ; all  of  which  effects  are  the  results  of  aug- 
mented contractility  of  the  uterus.  The  power  of  ergot  to  produce 
the  catamenial  discharge  in  amenorrhoea  is  doubted  by  many,  never- 
theless in  chlorotic  amenorrhoea  after  the  administration  of  ferru- 
ginous preparations  for  some  time,  I have  in  several  cases  employed 
the  infusion  with  most  beneficial  results.  The  circumstances  which 
contraindicate  the  employment  of  ergot  in  parturition,  are  want  of 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  great  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  deformity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  mal-presentation.  Most  practitioners  also  agree  in 
advising  that  it  should  not  be  administered  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
labour,  or  in  first  pregnancies.  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted 
that  the  administration  of  ergot  of  rye  during  labour  endangers  the 
life  of  the  foetus ; and  that  this  depends  on  the  poisonous  action  of 
the  drug,  as  evidenced  by  its  effects  on  the  action  of  the  heart  both 
of  the  mother  and  child,  is  shown  in  a valuable  report  by  Dr.  Hardy, 
in  the  27th  volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal. 
It  is  therefore  requisite  that,  after  the  administration  of  ergot  during 
labour,  any  change  in  the  action  of  the  foetal  heart  should  be  care- 
fully watched  by  the  employment  of  the  stethoscope,  and  if  the 
number  of  the  beats  be  reduced  below  110,  with  intermissions , 
instrumental  delivery  must  be  had  recourse  to,  to  save  the  life  of 
the  child.  The  ergotin  of  M.  Bonjean  is,  however,  stated  by  him 
to  be  entirely  void  of  the  poisonous  property,  and  if  such  be  proved 
to  be  the  case,  this  great  objection  to  the  employment  of  ergot  will 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  it.  The  effects  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  ergot  as  an  article  of  food  are  very  singular,  and  have 
been  fully  described  by  different  writers ; any  detailed  account  of 
them,  however,  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  work,  I 
must,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Wright’s  excellent  treatise 
in  the  52nd  and  53rd  vols.  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder,  which  should 
be  always  prepared  for  use;  for  a woman  in  labour,  the  dose  is  3j. 
repeated  every  half  hour  until  3j.  has  been  taken,  unless  its  effects 
are  sooner  produced ; for  other  cases,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  three  times  a 
day.  It  may  be  administered  diffused  through  peppermint  or  cin- 
namon water. 

Injusum.  Ergotce , D.  (Take  of  ergot  of  rye,  in  coarse  powder, 
3ij.;  boiling  water,  foix.  Infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces.) 
Dose,  during  parturition,  ^rd  of  this  repeated  at  intervals  of  half 
an  hour,  unless  its^ effects  be  sooner  produced;  for  other  cases,  the 
dose  is  f3ss.  to  fqj.;  some  aromatic  tincture  should  be  added  to 
preparation  and  to  the  next,  to  conceal  their  nauseous  taste. 

« ecoction  may  be  prepared  with  the  same  proportions  by  boiling 
tor  ten  minutes  and  straining. 
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Tinctura  Ergotce , D.  (Take  of  ergot  of  rye,  in  coarse  powder, 
5viij.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  ex- 
press, and  filter.)  This  tincture  might  be  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  percolation.  Dose,  in  slow  parturition,  f3ss.  to  1 3 j - ; 
in  other  cases,  min.  x.  to  min.  xx. 

Tinctura  Ergotce  etherea,  L.  (Ergot,  bruised,  5xv. ; ether,  Oij.; 
macerate  for  seven  days,  express,  and  filter.)  The  dose  is  the  same 
as  of  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ergotin , BONJEAN.  Dose,  from  one  grain  and  a half  to  three 
grains  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  labour ; in  other  cases  this 
dose  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a day.  It  may  be  prescribed 
in  pill  made  with  liquorice  powder  and  mucilage,  or  dissolved  in 
water  and  sweetened  with  syrup  of  orange  flowers  or  syrup  of 
saffron. 


RUTA  GRAYEOLENS. — Rue  (described  in  the  division  AntiSpas- 
modics,)  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and 
even  at  present  is  a popular  remedy  as  such ; it  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  Although  it  undoubtedly 
possesses  a direct  stimulating  influence  on  the  uterine  organs,  this 
herb  is  scarcely  ever  employed  m regular  practice  in  the  piescnt 
day,  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  class  of  remedies  is 
administered. 


t 

Sabina,  D.  L.E. — Tops,  ( Tops  both  fresh  and  dried,  L.)  of  Juniperus 
sabina.  Savin.  A native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  this 
country ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Coniferai  ( Pinacece , Lmd- 
ley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Dicecia  Monadelphia. 

botanical  cilabacters. — An  evergreen,  small,  bushy  shrub ; Leaves,  very  small, 
ovate,  pointed,  densely  imbricated ; it  flowers  in  April  or  May,  and  ripens  its  tnut,  a 
dark  purple  gcdbulus  or  berry  about  the  size  of  a currant,  in  autumn. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  savin  consists 
of  the  young  tops  and  their  attached  leaves;  in  the  fresh  state  they 
are  of  a bright  green  colour,  have  a heavy,  peculiar,  terebinthmate 
odour,  and  a bitter  nauseous  taste.  When  dry  their  colour  is  yellow- 
ish-green, and  their  odour  much  weakei.  . . . ..  .. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Savin  tops  consist  of  resin,  volatile  oil, 
gallic  acid,  extractive,  &c.  The  medicinal  properties  are  due  to  the 
volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  processes  of  the  Colleges, 
Ibii.  of  the  tops  yielding  fov.  of  oil;  it  is  limpid  and  nearly 
colourless,  having  the  odour  of  the  plant,  and  a hot,  acrid  taste ; 
its  composition  is  C10  H8,  being  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine; 
and  its  density,  -915.  Savin  communicates  its  odour  and  taste  to 
water  and  to  alcohol;  the  alcoholic  tincture  is  of  a bright  green 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Savin  is  a powerful  stimulant  to  the 
uterine  organs,  and  is  employed  as  an  emmenagogue  with  much 
benefit  in  amenorrhcea  and  chlorosis,  depending  on  torpid  or  defi- 
cient action  of  the  uterine  system.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
its  poisonous  properties,  it  should  be  used  with  caution ; its  employ- 
ment is  contraindicated  where  there  is  the  least  tendency  to  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  any  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  Savin 
is  the  drug  usually  resorted  to  by  the  vulgar  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  abortion,  but  it  cannot  effect  this,  except  at  the  risk  of 
the  life  of  the  mother. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  a bad  form, 
the  dose  is  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Oleum  Sabince,  D.  L.  E.  Obtained  from  the  tops  according  to 
the  general  process  for  obtaining  volatile  oils,  as  directed  in  the 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias;  see  page  193.  It  is  an 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Dose,  from  min.  ij.  to  min.  vj. 

Inf usurn  Sabince.  (Fresh  Savin  tops,  3j  - ; boiling  water,  fsviij. ; 
macerate  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel.)  Dose,  foss.  to  fsj. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with,  savin,  emetics  should  be  first  employed 
to  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach ; and  afterwards  opiates  and 
demulcents,  to  be  followed  by  general  antiphlogistic  treatment. 


SOD.E  BIBORAS. — Borax  (described  in  the  division  Astringents,') 
though  not  ordinarily  employed  in  medicine  as  an  emmenagogue, 
possesses  a powerfully  stimulant  action  on  the  uterine  organs.  It  is 
sometimes  used  empirically  to  cause  abortion,  an  effect  which  its 
incautious  administration  in  regular  practice  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  produced. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EMOLLIENTS. 

(Demulcents ; Relaxants.) 

EMOLLIENTS  may  be  defined,  substances  wbicb  diminish  the  vital 
tone  or  cohesion  of  the  solid  tissues,  and  thereby  render  them  more 
lax  and  flexible ; or  which,  by  diminishing  acrimony,  protect  the 
sensible  surfaces  of  the  body  from  the  action  of  acrid  matter,  and 
consequently  from  the  injurious  effects  which  might  result  therefrom. 
This  division  of  medical  agents  has  been  stated  by  many  writers 
to  act  merely  mechanically,  lubricating  and  softening  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied,  or  sheathing  them  from  the  action  of 
matters  which  are  capable  of  irritating  them.  But  this  explanation 
cannot  possibly  apply  to  those  substances  which,  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  operate  on  remote  parts  of  the  body.  Emollients, 
therefore,  seem  to  act  either  directly  on  the  part  with  which  they 
are  placed  in  contact,  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation.  They  are  principally  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammations  either  general  or  local,  in  painful  ulcerations,  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  poisoning  with  acrid  substan- 
ces ; but  in  all  these  cases  they  are  used  only  to  alleviate  symptoms. 
Of  the  non-medicinal  substances  employed  as  emollients,  warm 
water  is  the  most  important,  and  the  higher  the  temperature  at 
which  it  can  be  applied  without  the  actual  production  of  pain,  the 
greater  will  be  its  emollient  power ; for  this  reason,  it  will  be  found 
productive  of  most  advantage  when  employed  in  the  form  of  vapour. 


Adeps  suillus,  D.  Adeps,  L.  Axungia,  D.  E —Fat  of  Sus 
scrofa  ; Hog's-lard,  D.  E.  Prepared  fat  of  Sus  scrofa , L.  Axunge. 
Sus  scrofa , the  common  hog,  belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia , order 
Pachydermata.  The  fat  is  usually  taken  from  about  the  loins,  from 
the  omentum  and  from  the  mesentery,  and  is  melted  and  strained 
to  separate  the  membranes. 

preparation. — Lard  as  sold  for  general  use  usually  contains  salt,  which  has  been 
added  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  rancid ; consequently  to  prepare  it  for  medical  pur- 
poses, the  following  formula  is  given  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia: — Adeps  suillus 
proeparatus.  “ Take  of  lard  of  commerce,  any  convenient  quantity : melt  it  in  twice 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  stirring  the  mixture  constantly;  then  set  the  mixture  aside 
to  cool,  and  separate  the  bird  when  it  has  solidified.” 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Axunge  is  a white,  solid,  fatty  matter, 
with  a very  faint  odour,  and  a mild  sweetish  taste.  Specific 
gravity,  '881. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  38  per  cent  of  stearin 
and  margarin,  and  62  of  oleine  or  elaine.  It  melts  at  about  85°  F. 
into  a clear  transparent  liquid,  which  if  water  be  present  is  whitish 
or  milky ; exposed  to  the  air  axunge  undergoes  a process  of  decay, 
becoming  rancid , when  it  acquires  a peculiar  unpleasant  odour  and 
acrid  properties ; in  this  state  it  is  unfit  for  medical  purposes 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Axunge  is  not  used  in  medicine 
internally,  its  action  on  the  body  is  nutritive  and  emollient.  As  an 
external  agent  it  is  employed  as  a basis  for  ointments,  cerates,  and 
liniments. 

Ceratum  Galeni,  PARIS  CODEX.  (Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  fsxvj. ; 
white  wax,  5iv. ; rose  water,  f'Sxij. ; liquefy  the  wax  in  the  oil  in  an 
earthenware  vessel  with  a gentle  heat ; pour  the  mixture  into  a marble 
mortar,  wanned,  and  stir  constantly  until  nearly  cold ; then  incor- 
porate the  rose  water,  adding  it  in  small  quantities  while  beating  up 
the  cerate  continuously  and  briskly.)  Cold  Cream.  Besides  the 
above,  which  is  the  French  officinal  form,  numerous  other  formula; 
for  its  preparation  are  contained  in  druggists’  receipt  books.  Cold 
cream  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  ointments,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  diseases,  with  many  of  which  greasy  applications 
disagree. 


Adeps  OYILLUS.  Seyum,  L.  E. — Fat  of  Ovis  aides;  Suet,  E. 
Prepared  fat  of  Ovis  aides,  L.  Mutton  suet.  Ovis  aides,  the  sheep, 
belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia,  and  order  Ruminantia.  The  fat  is 
selected  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidneys,  melted,  and 
strained  to  separate  the  membranes.  Mutton  suet  is  nearly  similar 
in  physical  and  chemical  properties  to  axunge,  and  is  employed  for 
the  same  purposes ; it  is  sometimes  preferred  to  axunge  in  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  consistence  and  higher  melting  point. — It  has 
been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 


Althaea,  L.  Althaea  officinalis,  folia  et  radix,  E. — The 
root  ( leaves  and  root,  E.)  of  Althaea  ojficinalis.  Common  Marsh- 
mallow. An  indigenous  plant,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
Malvaceae,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Monadelphia  Poly- 
andria. 

botanical  chabacters. — Stem,  two  to  three  feet  high,  downy ; Leaves,  heart- 
shaped,  exquisitely  soft  and  pubescent ; Flowers,  on  axillary  stalks,  large,  pale  rose- 
colour. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  roots  are  fusiform,  from  12  to  18 
inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  the  linger,  yellowish  externally, 
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white  and  fibrous  within ; the  odour  is  faintly  nauseous,  the  taste 
sweet,  and  very  mucilaginous.  The  leaves  have  a weaker  odour, 
and  a less  mucilaginous  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  roots  consist  of  gum,  uncrystalliz- 
able  sugar,  starch,  yellow  colouring  matter,  asp ar agin,  albumen, 
&c.  They  yield  their  mucilaginous  properties  to  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Marsh-mallow  root  is  one  of  the  most 
commonly  employed  emollients  on  the  continent,  but  is  not  much 
used  in  this  country.  As  an  internal  remedy  it  is  given  in  inflam- 
mation of  mucous  membranes,  as  in  gonorrhoea,  cystitis,  nephritis, 
bronchitis,  &c.,  either  alone  or  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines. 
Externally,  the  leaves  are  generally  employed  in  the  acute  phleg- 
masiae  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  cataplasm. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Only  used  in  the  follow- 


ing forms : — 

Mistura  Althcecc,  E.  (Dried  root  of  althaea  officinalis,  Siv. ; raisins, 
freed  of  the  seeds,  Sij.;  boiling  water,  Ov. ; boil  down  to  Oiij . ; 
strain  through  linen  or  calico;  and  when  the  sediment  has  subsided, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor  for  use.)  Dose,  foj.  to  f5ij.  frequently  re- 
peated. 

Syrupus  Althcece,  L.  E.  (“  Althaea,  sliced,  Mss.;  sugar,  ibnj.  or  a 
sufficiency ; distilled  water,  Oj.;  rectified  spirit,  foiiss.  or  a suffi- 
ciency; macerate  the  althaea  m the  water  for  12  hours;  express  the 
liquor  and  strain  through  linen.  Then  add  to  the  strained  liquor 
twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  dissolve  with  a gentle  heat.  Finally 
when  the  syrup  is  cold,  add  the  rectified  spirit  in  the  proportion  of 
f3ss.  to  each  f 5j .,”  L.  “Fresh  althaea  root,  sliced,  5viij.;  boiling 
water,  Oiv. ; pure  sugar,  Ibiiss. ; boil  the  root  with  the  water  down 
to  Oij. ; strain  and  express  strongly  through  calico;  let  the  impurities 
subside ; and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  clear  liquor  with  the  aid  of 
heat,”  E.).  This  syrup  does  not  keep  well.  The  dose  is  from  l5ss. 

to  foj.  t „. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Iodine ; and  tincture  of  the  sesquichlonde  ol  iron. 


Amygdalae  dulces,  D.  E.  et,  Amygdalae  amar^e,  E.  Amyg- 
dala ( Jordanica ),  L. — Kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Amy gdalus  communis, 
var.  dulcis,  D.  Kernels  of  the  two  varieties  of  Amy  gdalus  communis, 
E.  Seed  of  Amygdalus  communis,  var.  dulcis,  L.  Sweet  almonds ; 
and  hitter  almonds,  E.  Jordan  Almonds,  L. 

Amygdalae  OLEUM,  L. — Oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Amyg- 
dalus communis,  vars.  amara  et  dulcis. 

The  almond  tree  is  a native  of  Syria  and  Barbary ; but  grows 
freely  throughout  the  south  of  Europe ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural 
family  Rosacece  (. Brupacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linn  lean  class  and 
order  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  ciiaracteks.— A small  tree,  with  acuminate,  serrulate  leaves,  petiolate  ; 
Gland,  on  the  petioles  of  the  bitter  almond  variety,  on  the  leaves  of  the  sweet  almond  ; 
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Flowers,  sessile,  appearing  before  the  leaves,  white,  or  rose-coloured  ; Fruit,  an  ovoid 
drupe,  leathery,  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow  where  it  opens  when  ripe,  contain- 
ing a hard  rough  shell  (jmtamen ) marked  with  pits  or  furrows,  within  which  is  the 
seed  or  kernel. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sweet  almonds  vary  in  size  from  half  an 
inch  to  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  breadth ; they  are  oblong,  compressed,  and  pointed  at  one 
end ; the  perisperm  or  outer  covering  is  reddish-brown  covered  with 
a yellowish  dust ; the  parenchyma  or  episperm  is  white,  hard  and 
oleaginous,  inodorous,  having  a sweet  bland  taste.  Bitter  almonds 
are  generally  smaller,  they  are  characterized  by  their  bitter  taste, 
and  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed  with  water.  Several  sorts  of  sweet 
almonds  are  met  with  in  commerce,  the  principal  of  these  are  Jordan 
and  Valentia  almonds ; the -former  come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the 
most  esteemed ; they  are  longer  and  more  pointed  than  the  latter, 
which  are  brought  from  Valentia.  Jordan  almonds  are  specially 
directed  to  be  employed  by  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  from  their 
shape  they  are  not  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  bitter  almond. 
Their  characters  according  to  the  same  Pharmacopoeia  are  as  follows : 
“ oblong,  more  than  an  inch,  in  length,  of  a cinnamon  colour  exter- 
nally, with  an  agreeable  sweet  taste.”  Bitter  almonds  are  imported 
from  Mogadore. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sweet  almonds  consist  of  fixed  oil, 
emulsin,  liquid  sugar,  gum,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  the  bitter 
almond  contains  a peculiar  principle  named  amygdalin,  which,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  from  a mutual  re-action  between  it 
and  the  emulsin,  generates  an  essential  oil,  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly described,  hereafter,  (See  Sedatives).  The  fixed  oil,  Oleum 
Amygdalce,  L.  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  that  pharma- 
copoeia ; in  obtaining  it  the  almonds  are  expressed  without  heat, 
and  for  this  purpose  either  sweet  or  bitter  almonds  may  be  employed  ; 
the  latter  as  being  cheaper  are  generally  used ; 1 cwt.  of  almonds 
yields  from  48  to  52ibs.  of  oil.  It  is  a bland,  pale-yellow,  inodorous, 
very  liquid  oil,  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being  about -920;  it 
consists  of  76  per  cent,  of  oleine , and  24  of  margarine',  it  requires  6 
parts  of  boiling,  or  25  of  cold  alcohol  for  its  solution ; but  is  very 
soluble  in  ether. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sweet  almonds  are  nutritive  and 
emollient;  they  should  be  blanched — deprived  of  the  husk  or  pellicle 
— before  being  used,  as  from  its  acridity  it  has  been  known  to  produce 
nausea  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  some  instances 
followed  by  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  In  medicine  the  preparations 
ol  the  sweet  almond  are  used  as  emollients,  chiefly  in  inflammation 
of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  to  lessen  the  acrimony  of 
the  urine,  and  with  the  same  intention  in  calculous  affections.  The 
oil  is  seldom  given  internally,  according  to  some  it  possesses  mildly 
laxative  properties ; externally  it  is  used  for  frictions,  and  as  an  in- 
gredient in  some  soaps. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Employed  only  in  the 
following  forms: — 

Confectio  Amygdala,  L.  Conserva  Arnygdalarum.  E.  (“Sweet 
almonds,  5viij.;  powdered  gum  arabic,  3j.;  sugar,  5iv. ; pound  the 
almonds  previously  blanched  by  maceration  in  cold  water,  and  then 
rub  them  through  a fine  wire  sieve ; add  the  other  ingredients  and 
pound  them  together  until  all  are  incorporated.  This  confection  may 
be  kept  unchanged  longer  if  the  almonds  previously  blanched,  dried, 
and  rubbed  to  the  finest  powder  are  mixed  with  the  acacia  and 
sugar,  separately  powdered ; and  the  mixed  powder  kept  in  a close 
vessel,”  L.  “Sweet  almonds,  Sviij.;  powder  of  gnm-arabic,  3j.; 
pure  sugar,  5iv. ; blanch  the  almonds  by  maceration  and  peeling, 
and  beat  them  with  the  gum  and  sugar  into  a uniform  pulpy  mass,” 
E.).  This  confection  is  only  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  emul- 
sion. 

Mistui'a  Amygdala ?,  D.  L.  Mistura  Amygdalarum,  E.  (“  Take 
of  sweet  almonds,  five  drachms;  refined  sugar,  two  drachms;  gum 
arabic,  in  powder,  one  drachm : distilled  water,  eight  ounces ; steep 
the  almonds  in  hot  water  for  five  minutes,  and,  having  removed 
their  external  coat,  beat  them  with  the  sugar  and  gum,  in  a mortar, 
into  a coarse  powder;  add  the  water  gradually  and  triturate  so  as 
to  form  a uniform  mixture.  Finally  strain  through  muslin,”  D. 
“ Almond  confection,  oiiss. ; water,  distilled,  Oj. ; add  the  water  to  the 
confection  gradually,  triturating  until  they  are  mixed ; and  strain 
through  linen,”  L.  “Almond  confection,  oij. ; water,  Oij.;  add 
the  water  gradually  to  the  confection,  triturating  constantly,  and 
strain  through  linen.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  as  follows: — Sweet 
almonds,  oj.  3ij.;  pure  sugar,  3v. ; mucilage,  foss. ; water,  Oij.; 
blanch  the  almonds,  beat  them  to  a smooth  pulp  in  an  earthen-ware 
mortar,  first  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  mucilage;  add  the  water 
gradually,  constantly  stirring,  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico,” 
E.).  Generally  employed  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines  in  dopes 
of  f3j.  or  foij.  Acids  and  alcohol,  and  of  course  tinctures,  are  in- 
compatible with  almond  emulsion. 


AMYLUM,  D.  L.  E. — Fecula  of  the  seeds  of  Triticum  astivum,  D. ; 
of  Triticum  vulgare,  L.  E.  Starch.  Wheaten  starch.  The  common 
wheat,  Triticum  vulgare , of  which  T.  cestivum  is  a variety,  is  a 
native  of  the  country  of  the  Baschkirs,  and  is  cultivated  through- 
out all  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Graminacece,  and 
to  the  Linnasan  class  and  order  Triandria  Digynia. 

botanical  characters. — Culms,  simple,  glaucous,  jointed ; Leaves,  alternate, 
linear,  smooth,  of  a glaucous-green  colour ; Flowers,  glumaceous,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  culm ; Seed  (grain)  ovoid,  yellowish,  with  a longitudinal  furrow. 

preparation. — The  fecula  or  starch  forms  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  wheaten  flour.  It 
is  procured  by  steeping  the  flour  in  water  for  one  or  two  weeks  until  it  becomes  sour, 
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drawing  off  the  supernatant  liquor  ; washing  the  residuum  .on  sieves  with  repeated 
portions  of  the  water,  allowing  the  liquor  which  passes  through  to  deposit  the  starch  in 
large  vats ; and  finally  draining  the  deposited  starch,  and  drying  it  in  a stove. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Starch  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of 
small,  irregular,  hexagonal  prisms;  white,  pulverulent,  unalterable 
in  the  air,  crackling  under  the  fingers  when  lightly  pressed,  inodour- 
ous  and  insipid.  Viewed  on  the  field  of  the  microscope  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  various  sized  transparent  particles,  rounded  or  angular, 
uneven  on  the  surface. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  particles  of  starch  are  composed  of 
an  external  tegument  termed  Amylin , and  a contained  mucilage 
named  Amidin.  Its  ultimate  analysis  is  C12  H9  09-f-2  H 0,  (Kane). 
Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  may  be  suspended  in  it  by 
trituration ; it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  water  near 
the  boiling  point  it  dissolves  almost  completely,  and  if  sufficiently 
concentrated  forms  with  it  an  opaque  jelly,  which  becomes  more 
consistent  as  it  cools.  By  roasting  starch,  it  is  rendered  somewhat 
analogous  to  gum,  and  is  then  soluble  in  cold  water.  If  a mixture 
of  20  parts  of  starch-paste,  and  1 part  of  strong  infusion  of  malt 
be  heated  together  to  about  .120°  F.  until  iodine  no  longer  turns  it 
blue,  and  strong  alcohol  then  added,  a perfectly  soluble  gum  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a thick  syrup.  This  gum  is  termed  Dextrine  from  its 
power  of  causing  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  deviate  to  the  right. 
If  the  application  of  heat  to  the  above  mixture  be  continued  longer, 
the  dextrine  is  converted  into  Glucose  or  grape  sugar.  With  a 
cooled  decoction  of  starch,  iodine  forms  a rich  blue  compound 
(' iodide  of  starch ),  which  varies  in  the  intensity  of  the  colour  as  the 
iodine  or  starch  predominates.  It  is  only  on  the  Amidin  that 
iodine  acts,  not  altering  the  colour  of  the  Amylin,  consequently  it 
produces  no  effect  on  starch  when  merely  moistened  with  water, 
requiring  either  trituration  or  heat  to  burst  the  tegumentary  mem- 
brane. Amidin,  with  which  many  chemists  consider  dextrine  to  be 
analogous,  constitutes  995  or  996  thousands  of  starch,  Amylin  only 
4 or  5 parts  in  a thousand. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Starch  is  often  adulterated  with  sulphate  of 
lime;  it  may  be  detected  by  incineration,  the  starch  being  burned 
away  and  leaving  the  fixed  sulphate.  Its  weight  is  often  increased 
by  the  presence  of  superabundant  moisture,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  drying  starch  in  a vapour  bath,  and  ascertaining  the  loss 
of  weight,  which  should  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 
Potato  starch  is  sometimes  sold  for  wheaten  starch;  this  fraud  may 
|Je. readily  detected  by  the  microscope,  the  particles  of  the  former 
being  much  larger  than  those  of  the  latter ; it  may  also  be  discovered 
by  triturating  for  a short  time  a small  quantity  of  the  suspected 
specimen  with  water  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  adding  to  the  strained 
solution  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine if  it  be  pure  wheaten 
starch,  a pale  yellow  colour  only  will  be  produced;  but  if  potato 
starch  be  present,  the  coloration  will  be  deep  blue. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Wheaten  starch  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine, chiefly  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  an  emollient  enema  in 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  or  other  inflammatory  affections  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera ; it  is  also  used  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  remedies, 
and  for  suspending  drugs  which  are  administered  in  the  state  of 
powder.  Externally,  starch  in  fine  powder  is  applied  to  excoriated 
parts,  and  for  preventing  the  formation  of  bed  sores,  also  as  a basis 
for  dusting  powders. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Mucilago  Amyli,  D. 
E.  Decoctum  Amyli,  L.  (“  Starch,  3iv. ; water,  Oss. ; triturate 
the  starch  with  the  water  gradually  added,  then  boil  for  a few 
minutes,”  D.  “Starch,  3iv. ; water,  Oj.;  triturate  the  starch  with 
the  water  added  gradually,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes,”  L.  E.). 
Used  in  the  form  of  enema  either  alone  or  as  a vehicle  for  other 
remedies. 


A VENA,  D.  L.  E. — The  seeds  ( freed  from  the  hushs,  L.)  of 
A vena  sativa.  Oatmeal.  Avena  sativa,  the  common  oat,  is  generally 
cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe ; it  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Graminacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order 
Triandria  Digynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — Root  annual ; Culm,  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ; 
Leaves,  linear,  acute ; Flowers,  glumaceous,  disposed  in  loose,  terminal,  somewhat 
pendant  panicles ; Seeds,  more  or  less  elongated,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  con- 
vex at  one  side,  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow  on  the  other  ; white,  in  some 

varieties  black.  , ...  , 

preparation. — Oats  deprived  of  their  husks  are  called  Groats,  which,  when 
coarsely  ground,  constitute  Oatmeal;  the  busies  with  some  adhering  starch  from  the 
seeds  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Seeds.  These  different  preparations  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

PROPERTIES. — Oats  consist  of  66  per  cent,  of  meal,  and  34  per 
cent,  of  husk  or  Bran.  The  dried  meal  consists  of  staicli,  mucilage, 
sugar,  albumen,  and  lignin,  but  no  gluten.  Oatmeal  or  groats  boiled 
with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  5iij.  to  Oiij.  of  water  down 
to  one-half,  constitutes  Gruel,  a light  article  of  diet  for  the  sick  or 
convalescent.  If  a larger  proportion  of  the  coarsely  ground  meal 
be  used,  it  is  called  Porridge,  a principal  article  in  the  dietaries  ol 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  and  forming  a staple  article  ot 
food  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland.  _ . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Oatmeal  is  nutritive  and  emollient, 
it  is  only  employed  in  medicine  internally  in  the  form  of  gruel  above 
referred  to.  Externally  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  ol  poultice, 
prepared  as  porridge,  but  with  less  boiling. 


Ganna  EDULIS,  D. — Thefecula  of  the  root.  Tons  les  Mois.  The 
Dublin  College  has  introduced  this  excellent  fecula  into  the  Materia 
Mcdica  list  of  their  last  pharmacopoeia,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
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however,  ascribe  it  to  the  Canna  coccinea.  Both  plants  belong  to 
the  Natural  family  Marantaceai. 

PROPERTIES. — Tous-les-Mois  is  in  the  form  of  a white  powder, 
presenting  a much  more  glistening  aspect  than  either  potato-starch 
or  arrow-root,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  size  of  the  globules  of 
which  it  is  composed,  many  of  them  being  the  300th  part  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  some  even  so  much  as  the  200th  (Christison).  It 
possesses  the  general  properties  of  wheaten  starch  already  described, 
but  forms  a much  firmer  jelly  with  boiling  water,  being  in  this 
respect  equal  to  arrow  root. 

therapeutical  EFFECTS. — As  an  article  of  diet  for  delicate  per- 
sons or  invalids,  it  takes  the  same  position  as  arrow-root,  although 
it  a,t  present  bears  a much  lower  price  in  the  English  market. 
Christison  states  that  it  is  more  esteemed  and  dearer  than  true  arrow- 
root  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  prepared  for  use  in 
the  same  way  as  arrow-root.  (See  page  240). 


CERA,  L.  Cera  FLAYA,  D.  E. — Yellow  wax;  Unbleached  bees' - 
ivax ; A secretion  of  the  Ajyis  mellifica  or  Honey-bee , D.  Prepared 
honey-comb  of  Apis  mellifica , L.  ' Waxy  secretion  of  Apis  melli- 
fica, E. 

CERA  ALBA,  D.  L.  E. — White  wax  ; Bleached  bees'-wax.  Wax  is 
a product  of  many  vegetables;  but  the  wax  employed  in  medicine  is 
a secretion  of  certain  glands — wax  pockets,  situated  on  the  abdomen 
of  the  common  bee ; it  is  used  by  the  insect  for  constructing  the  cells 
of  the  honey-comb. 

prepaeation. — It  is  obtained  from  the  comb,  after  the  honey  has  been  removed  by 
dripping  and  expression,  by  melting  it  in  water  and  straining  so  as  to  free  from  im- 
punties;  in  this  state  it  constitutes  yellow  wax.  White  wax  is  procured  from  this, 
by  melting  and  agitating  with  water,  and  finally  bleaching  in  thin  ribbons  in  the  open 
air  ; the  process  being  repeated  until  it  loses  all  colour  and  odour. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — \ellow  wax  is  in  large  cakes  of  the  shape 
of  the  mould  in  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool ; it  has  a gambo<re- 
yellow  colour,  a dull  lustre,  a peculiar  sweet  odour,  and  a farnt 
greasy  taste;  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  -972.  White  wax  is  in 
white  cakes,  with  a faint  yellow  tinge;  it  is  feebly  translucent, 
inodorous,  and  insipid;  specific  gravity  same  as  that  of  yellow  wax! 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — White  wax  consists  of  two  proximate 
ffrine  and  mVricine  (John);  its  ultimate  analysis  is 
\ 0 (Hess)  5 yellow  wax  contains  a little  more  carbon  and  a lit- 

tle less  oxygen  (Lewy).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol  and 
ether  when  cold;  but  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  in  the 
lixed  oils  and  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Yellow  wax  melts  at  145°  and 
white  wax  at  158°,  both  are  inflammable,  burning  without  any 
residuum  when  pure.  Wax  combines  with  fats  and  resins  when 
heated  with  them. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Wax  is  adulterated  with  starch,  which  may 
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be  detected  by  the  action  of  tincture  of  iodine  on  cooled  water  m 
which  it  has  been  boiled ; with  resin,  which  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  alcohol;  with  fat  or  grease,  which  emit  a peculiar  odour  when 
burned;  and  with  flour  of  sulphur  and  other  earthy  or  metallic  sub- 
stances, which  are  left  when  wax  is  dissolved  by  oil  of  turpentine. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Wax  acts  as  an  emollient,  and  was 
formerly  employed  as  such  in  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  but  at 
present  it  is  not  used  as  an  internal  remedy.  As  an  external  agent 
it  forms  the  basis  of  all  cerates,  and  is  an  important  constituent  ol 
many  ointments  and  plasters. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  I , , „ . , . 

Uncjuentum  Cerx  alba,  D.  (White  wax,  lbj  ; prepared  lard,  tb.v  ; melt them 
together  with  a gentle  heat,  and  stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  concretes  ) In  the  last 
edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  this  ointment  is  made  the  basis  of  all  the  oint- 

TltlA"  E.  (“Wax,  Sax. ; olive  oil,  Oj  ; » M .he  .11 

to  the  wax  melted  and  mLx,”  L.  “ Olive  oil,  6 parts ; white  wax,  3 par  s ; spe  - 
liiaceti,  1 part ; heat  the  oil  gently,  add  the  wax  and  spermaceti,  stir  the  whole  briskly 
when  it  is  fluid,  and  continue  the  agitation  as  it  cools,’  E.).  These  preparations,  com- 
monly known  as  simple  cerate , are  used  as  mild  and  cooling  dressings. 

Eviplastrum  simplex,  E.  (Wax,  §iv.  ; suet,  5ij-  i resin,  §ij. ; melt  them  toge- 
ther wfth  a moderate  heat,  and  then  stir  the  mixture  briskly  till  it  concietes  on  cooling.) 

whit.  wax,  1 p«;  fta.lv.  the 
wax  in  the  oil  with  a gentle  heat,  and  stir  well,  a,  the  fused  mass  cools  and  concretes.) 
An  emollient  liniment. 


CETACEUM,  D.  L.  E.— Spermaceti.  A peculiar  concrete  substance 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  head  of  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  D.  A 
concrete  prepared  from  the  oily  matter  of  the  head  of  Physeter  macro- 
ceMus  L Cetvn  of  Physeter  macrocephalus  nearly  pure,  E. 
Physeter  macrocephalus , tbe  great-beaded  cachalot,  is  a greganous 
whale,  inhabiting  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
seas ; it  belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Cetacea. 

PREPARATION.-Although  spermaceti  is  found  in  various  parts 
animal  mixed  with  common  fat,  it  is  cue  y , ‘ r :aws  ;u  which  it  is  con- 

reservoir,  existing  in  the  head  ovei  tie  sin  ‘ olearinous  fluid.  It  is  separated 

tained  dissolved  in  oil,  forming  a as  it  c&b ; it 

from  the  oil  by  boiling  in  water  horn  and  the  impurities 

t mled  a third  tin.;  by  the  agency  of  steam,  and  cooled  slowly 

in  tin  moulds. 

PHYSICAL 

nuXrTsmall  brilliant  scales  ; it  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 

Is  eoTpos’ctl  of  2 atoms  of  margarw 
V/  9 of  oleic  acid  3 of  cetene,  and  3 ol  water.  It  may  be  readily 
Wv’cLed  by  tlmadldon  of  a few  drops  of  alcohol,  or  of  almond 
oil;  it  is  fusible  at  112°,  combustible,  insoluble  in  water,  and  only 
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slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  at  a boiling  temperature ; it  com- 
bines with  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  and  with  melted  fats.  Cetene,  which 
is  a pure  proximate  principle,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  repeated 
crystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  harder  than  sper- 
maceti ; free  from  grease,  but  saponifiable  with  very  strong  alkaline 
solutions,  and  melts  at  120°.  Its  composition  is  CG4  H04  O4. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Spermaceti  is  an  emollient,  and  demul- 
cent, but  at  present  is  not  used  internally.  Externally,  it  is  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  in  various  cerates  and  ointments.' 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  : — 

Unguentum  Cetacei,  D.  Ceratnm  Cetacei , L.  (“  Spermaceti,  Ibj. ; white  wax, 
Ihss.  ; prepared  lard,  Ibiij.  ; melt  them  together  with  a gentle  heat,  and  stir  constantly 
until  cold,”  D.  “ Spermaceti,  gij. ; white  wax,  gviij: ; olive  oil,  Oj. ; add  the  oil  to 
the  spermaceti  and  wax  melted  together,  and  stir  with  a spatula  until  they  are  cold,” 
L.).  An  emollient  and  cooling  dressing  for  raw  or  blistered  surfaces. 

Unguentum  Cetacei , L.  (Spermaceti,  5v. ; white  wax,  3xiv. ; olive  oil,  Oj.  or 
a sufficiency  ; being  melted  together  with  a slow  fire,  stir  constantly  until  the}'  become 
cold.)  Similar  to  the  last,  but  a softer  preparation. 


CUCUMIS  SATIVUS. — The  Cucumber.  This  plant,  commonly  cul- 
tivated throughout  Europe  as  a cooling  vegetable,  is  onlv  used  in 
medicine  for  the  preparation  of  an  emollient  and  refrigerant  oint- 
ment. It  belongs  to  the  same  Natural  family  and  Linnaaan  class  and 
order  as  the  Colocynth.  Several  processes  for  preparing  cucumber 
ointment  have  been  proposed  by  the  French  pharmaceutists,  the 
following  is  that  of  MM.  Henry  and  Guibourt 

Unguentum  Cucumis.  Cucumber  Pomade.  (Prepared  lard,  fbij.; 
veal  suet,  Ibss. ; melt  together  with  a gentle  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mixtuie  is  nearly  cold,  add  gradually  foxxiv.  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  fresh  cucumbers,  mixing  and  bruising  well  with  the  hand;  set 
aside  for  twenty -four  hours;  then  pour  off  the  juice,  and  replace  it 
by  a similar  quantity  of  fresh  juice,  and  repeat  this  process  ten  times, 
adding  fresh  juice  each  time.  As  soon  as  the  pomade  has  acquired 
a well-marked  odour  of  the  cucumber,  melt  it  in  a water-bath,  and 
add  an  ounce  of  finely -powdered  starch,  which  will  combine  with 
the  water  and  precipitate  it.  Allow  the  entire  to  settle,  and  then 
pour  off  the  pomade  into  small  vessels.)  To  render  it  more  white 
and  smooth,  the  French  pharmaciens  usually  prepare  it  for  use  by 
melting  again  in  a water-bath,  and  beating  it  for  two  hours  or  even 
longer  with  a wooden  spatula,  but  when  submitted  to  this  treatment 
it  does  not  keep  fresh  for  a longer  period  than  a month ; while  in 

t ie  orrner  case  it  will  keep  for  a year,  or  even  longer,  in  a cool 
place.  ° 

As  the  foregoing  process  has  frequently  failed  in  the  hands  of 
compounders  in  this  city,  I think  it  well  to  append  the  following, 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Procter  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy (“Green  cucumbers,  (suitable  for  table  use,)  7 pounds  ; lard, 
(t  re  purest  and  whitest,)  24  ounces ; veal  suet,  (selected,)  15  ounces. 
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The  unpared  cucumbers,  after  being  washed,  are  reduced  to  a pulp 
by  grating,  and  the  juice  expressed  and  strained.  I he  suet  is  cut 
in  small  pieces,  and  heated  over  a salt  water  bath  until  the  fat  is 
fused  out  from  the  membranes;  the  lard  is  then  added,  and  when 
liquefied  is  strained  through  muslin  into  a wide-mouthed  earthen 
vessel  capable  of  holding  a gallon,  and  stirred  until  it  commences  to 
thicken,  when  one-third  of  the  cucumber  juice  is  added,  and  beaten 
with  the  ointment  by  means  of  a wooden  spatula  until  its  odour  has 
been  almost  wholly  extracted.  The  part  that  separates  by  standing 
is  decanted,  and  the  other  two  thirds  consecutively  incorporated  and 
decanted,  in  the  same  manner.  The  jar  is  then  closed,  covered, 
and  placed  in  a water  bath  until  the  latty  matter  entirely  separates 
from  the  exhausted  juice.  The  green  albuminous  coagulum  which 
floats  on  the  surface  is  then  skimmed  off,  and  the  jar  put  aside  in  a 
cool  place  that  the  ointment  may  solidify.  The  crude  ointment  is 
then  separated  from  the  watery  liquid  on  which  it  floats,  _ melted, 
and  strained;  a part  into  a jar  and  closely  sealed  for  keeping,  the 
remainder  into  a mortar,  and  triturated  with  a little  rosewater  until 
it  is  very  white  and  creamy,  for  present  use.  It  is  usual  to  keep 
this  ointment  in  glass  jars  covered  with  rosewater,  to  prevent  access 
of  the  air.”)  This  ointment  when  well  prepared  is  of  a pearl  white 
colour  and  a tolerably  firm  consistence,  with  an  agreeable  odour  of 
fresh  cucumbers.  It  is  an  excellent  basis  for  external  applications 
which  it  is  wished  to  use  in  the  form  of  ointment,  and  especially 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  Employed 
alone  it  is  also  an  admirable  soothing  and  healing  preparation,  \eiy 
serviceable  in  intertrigo  and  other  cutaneous  irritations. 


CydONIUM,  L. — Quince-seecls.  Seed  of  Cydonia  vulgaris.  The 
Quince  tree  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe ; belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Rosacece  ( Pomacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Lmnasan 
class  and  order  Icosandria  Pentagynia. 


botanical  characters.— A small,  much  branched  tree  ; Leaves,  ovate,  obtuse, 
their  under  surface  tomentose ; Flowers  large,  solitary  or  few,  pale  rose  colour. 
Fruit,  a variously  shaped  pome,  yellow,  austere,  but  very  fragrant,  containing  n . y 

seeds. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Quince  seeds  are  ovate,  pointed,  plano- 
convex, of  a reddish-brown  colour,  inodorous,  leaving  a bitter  im- 
pression on  the  palate  when  chewed  for  some  time.  . 

1 CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  episperm  of  the  seed  contains  a laig 
quantity  of  mucilage  named  by  Pereira,  Cydomn.  The  substance  of 
the  seed  contains  besides  other  matters,  emulsm  and  fixed  oil,  con- 
sequently emitting  when  moistened  the  bitter  almond  odour.  I He 
mucilaginous  principle  is  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water.  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Quince  seeds  are  only  employed  in 
medicine  for  the  mucilage  which  they  contain,  the  decoction  has 
been  recommended  as  an  emollient  application  to  erysipelatous  sur- 
faces, and  to  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 
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pharmaceutical  PREPARATION. — Decoctum  Cydonii, ' L.  (Quince  seeds,  3ij. ; 
distilled  water,  Oj. ; boil  lor  ten  minutes  over  a slow  lire,  aud  strain.)  Never  used 
internally.  It  does  not  keep  well. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alcohol  ; acids ; most  metallic  solutions ; and 
tincture  of  galls. 


Farina,  D.  L.  E. — Flour  of  the  seeds  of  Triticum  cestivum,  D., 
0/  Triticum  vulgare , L.  E.  Wlieaten  flour , (See  Amylum). 

Flour  is  employed  in  medicine  for  dusting  excoriated  or  burned 
parts.  In  the  form  of  bread— PANIS,  L.—  it  is  used  as  a basis  for 
making  pills,  but  as  bread  always  contains  salt,  it  should  not  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  with  substances  which  are  decomposed  by 
chloride  of  sodium,  as  the  salts  of  silver,  &c. 


FlC.1,  D.  E.  FlCUS,  L.  — Figs.  The  dried  fruit  { prepared  fruit , 

^•)  °J  [ icus  carica.  A native  of  Asia,  and  the  south  of  Europe ; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Urticacece  ( Moracece , Lindley),  and 
to  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Polygamia  Dioecia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — A small  tree,  with  large,  cordate,  palmate  leaves  ; 
I' lowers  numerous,  pedicellated,  inclosed  within  a fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  umbili- 
cated  and  nearly  closed  at  the  apex,  hollow  within ; Drupe  or  utricle,  one-seeded,  sank 
into  the  pulpy  receptacle. 

1 LIT  SICAL  PROPERTIES. — F lgs  consist  of  the  fleshy,  pyriform  re- 
ceptacle, containing  within  numerous,  small,  crustaceous  seeds. 
When  fully  ripe  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  in  drums, 
boxes,  or  baskets,  in  which  forms  they  are  imported ; those  in  drums 
or  boxes  from  Smyrna  {Turkey  figs),  those  in  baskets  from  Spain 
and  1 ortugal  {Portuguese  figs).  Dried  figs  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— Dried  figs  consist  of  62  per  cent,  of 
sugar  of  figs , with  gum,  fatty  matter,  extractive  and  salts.  They 
yield  their  sugar  and  gum  to  boiling  water. 

. THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Figs  are  nutritive  and  emollient,  and 
111  large  quantity  gently  laxative ; they  are  more  employed  as  an 
article  of  the  table  than  in  medicine.  They  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  compound  decoction  of  barley  and  the  confection  or  elec- 
hwry  of  senna  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias, 
oasted  fags  are  applied  to  gum  boils  to  promote  suppuration. 


G^ypERlNA,  D. — Glycerine, 
saponification. 


A sweet  principle  produced  during 


last  edition  nu®  'S  “ artlcle  °f  the  Materia  Mcdica  introduced  into  the 

l,“Pliarrna?opoeia-  It  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Em- 
P fa  thargyn  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxide  of  lead  on  the  olive  oil ; din  ing  the 
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process  an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  is  thrown  down,  and  the  glycerine  remains  in  the 
aqueous  liquid.  The  latter  should  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remov  c 
any  lead  that  may  remain  in  it,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated 
in  vacuo  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup.  This  is,  however, 
a wasteful  and  expensive  process,  and  cannot  be  made  to  yield  a product  free  from  a 
disagreeable  odour.  The  Mowing  excellent  method  of  preparing  glycerine  originated 
with  Dr.  Morfit,  an  American  chemist: — “Take  100  pounds  weight  of  oil,  tallow, 
lard,  or  “stearin”  (pressed  lard),  place  it  in  a clean  iron-bound  barrel,  and  melt  it  by  the 
direct  application  of  a current  of  steam.  While  still  fluid  and  hot,  add  15  pounds  of 
lime  previously  slaked  and  made  into  a milk  with  2 £ gallons  of  water,  then  cover  the 
vessel,  and  continue  the  steaming  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  completion  of  the 
saponification.  This  is  known  when  a sample  of  the  resulting  and  cooled  soap  gives  a 
smooth  and  lustrous  surface  on  being  scraped  with  the  finger  nail,  and  breaks  with  a 
cracking  noise  ; it  is  now  allowed  to  cool  and  then  strained  through  cloth,  t he 
strained  liquid  which  contains  only  the  glycerine  and  excess  of  lime  must  be  carefully 
concentrated  by  steam  heat.  A portion  of  the  lime  is  thereby  deposited,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  removed  by  treating  the  evaporated  liquid  with  a current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  boiling  by  steam  heat  to  convert  any  soluble  bicarbonate  of  lime  that  may 
have  been  formed  into  the  insoluble  neutral  carbonate,  allowing  tlie  whole  to  settle, 
decanting  or  straining  off  the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  and  further  evaporating  as 
before,  if  necessary,  to  drive  off  any  excess  of  water.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Glycerine  is  a syrupy  liquid,  with  a 
sweetish  taste ; inodorous  when  properly  prepared ; it  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  shops  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  but  when  concentrated 
by  evaporation  in  vacuo  it  is  nearly  colourless.  Its  specific  gravity, 
according  to  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  is  1 260.  t 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  substance  is  the  sweet  principle  oj 
oils  ; in  each  fat  it  is  united  with  a different  acid,  and  is  conse- 
quently regarded,  by  chemists  as  the  salifiable  base  of  oils , the 
various  oils  being  salts  of  Glycerine.  It  cannot  be  made  to  crystal- 
lize, nor  can  it  be  obtained  in  a solid  state;  it  dissolves  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  By  heat  it  is  volatilized  m part, 
finally  becomes  dark  and  is  decomposed,  yielding  a peculiar 
volatile  compound,  acroleine,  which  aflects  the  eyes  most  power- 
fully. Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  water;  becomes  at  first  yellow- 
ish and  then  brownish,  but  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation. The  composition  of  Glycerine  is  CG  IT  O'  + HO.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a cool  place,  and  in  bottles  completely  filled.  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Glycerine  has  been  as  yet  used  in 
medicine  only  as  an  external  application,  and  chiefly  in  the  treatment 
of  cutaneous  diseases,  for  which  it  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Startm 
of  London.  He  used  it  principally  in  eruptions  of  the  scalp,  in  lepra, 
psoriasis,  lichen,  inveterate  impetigo,  and  prurigo.  Its  medicinal 
effects  seem  to  depend  on  its  property  of  keeping  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  applied  continuously  moist:  it  thus  allays  irritation  and  more- 
over prevents  the  too  rapid  drying  of  the  skin,  _ which  is  apt  to 
attend  the  use  of  alkaline  washes.  My  own  experience  of  glycerine 
as  an  addition  to  ointments  or  lotions  m the  treatment  of  skin 
diseases  is  most  favourable,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  eruptions 
attended  with  much  discharge,  as  it  keeps  the  surface  too  moist. 
It  has  also  been  employed  to  moisten  cotton,  when  introduced  into 
the  ear  with  the  view  of  acting  as  an  artificial  tympanum  in  cases 
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in  which  that  membrane  has  been  destroyed  from  any  cause ; a plan 
of  treatment  now  adopted  by  some  aurists.  In  pharmacy,  glycerine 
may  be  used  to  prevent  pill  masses  from  getting  hard,  which  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  effects,  and  also  to  preserve  syrups  and 
extracts. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  internal  employment 
of  glycerine  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  active  than  simple  syrup.  Externally,  it  may  be 
added  to  lotions,  cataplasms,  or  ointments,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
an  eighth  to  a sixteenth  part. 


GlYCIRRHIZA  GLABRA,  D.  GlYCIRRHIZA,  L.  GLYCIRRIIIZJi 
RADIX,  E.  — The  root  of  Glycirrliiza  glabra,  D.  E.  Fresh  and  dried 
root  of  Glycirrliiza  glabra,  L.  Liquorice ■ A native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  now  cultivated  extensively  in  England;  belonging  to 
the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  ( Fabacece , Lindley),  and  to  the 
Linnman  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

botanical  characters. — Root,  long,  creeping,  succulent ; Stem  erect,  smooth, 
4 to  5 feet  high  ; Leaflets,  ovate,  retuse,  yellowish  ; Flowers,  axillary,  racemose,  papi- 
lionaceous, bluish  or  purplish. 

preparation. — The  root  is  dug  up  in  November,  when  the  plant  is  three  years  old, 
washed,  and  the  smaller  fibres  cut  off;  it  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  that  grown  in  England  is  most  esteemed.  It  may  be  kept  fresh  for 
many  months  by  covering  it  with  sand  in  a damp  cellar.  The  London  College  directs 
it  “ to  be  kept  fresh  for  use  buried  in  dry  sand.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Liquorice  root  is  in  cylindrical  pieces, 
from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  long,  smooth  and  plump  when  fresh, 
wrinkled  in  the  dry  state,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  of 
an  umber-brown  colour  externally,  yellow  internally ; it  has  a faint 
earthy  odour,  and  a sweet,  mucilaginous,  subacrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  a peculiar  saccharine  prin- 
ciple named  glycirrliizine,  albumen,  fecula,  asparigin  or  a prin- 
ciple analogous  to  it,  some  salts,  and  a thick,  acrid,  resinous  oil.  It 
yields  its  active  principles  to  boiling  water,  but  as  the  acrid  oil  is 
dissolved  out  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges 
direct  cold  water  to  be  used  for  preparing  the  extract. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Liquorice  powder  is  often  adulterated  on  the 
Continent  with  a yellow  pigment  (. French  yellow ),  which  is  readily 
detected,  as  it  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Extract  of  liquorice  is  generally  much  adulterated. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Liquorice  root  is  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent ; it  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction 
in  catarrhal  affections;  it  is  also  used  to  give  flavour  to  other  medi- 
cines. Liquorice  powder  is  employed  in  pharmacy  as  a covering  for 
pills,  or  to  give  them  consistence.  . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  fresh  root  may  be 
chewed  ad  libitum. 
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Extractum  Glycirrhizce,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  liquorice  root,  in 
thin  slices,  dried  and  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  one  pound ; dis- 
tilled water,  three  pints:  the  method  of  preparation  is  the  same  as 
for  Extractum  Gentiance D.  “ Fresh  liquorice  root,  bruised,  tbiiss. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  cong.  ij.;  macerate  for  24  hours;  boil  down 
to  cong.  j.  and  strain  the  liquor  while  warm;  finally  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence,”  L.  “ Cut  liquorice  root  into  small  chips,  dry 
it  thoroughly  with  a gentle  heat,  reduce  it  to  a moderately  fine 
powder,  and  proceed  as  for  extract  of  gentian,’  E.).  Extract  of 
liquorice  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Italy  and  Spain,  in  the 
form  of  flattened  rolls,  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  enveloped  in  bay  leaves;  in 
this  state  it  generally  contains  a large  quantity  of  copper  acquired 
from  the  boilers  in  which  it  is  prepared;  it  is,  therefore,  usually 
purified  by  dissolving  in  boiling  water  and  inspissating,  it  then 
forms  stick  or  refined,  liquorice ■ It  is  used  as  an  emollient  in  coughs 
and  bronchial  affections,  being  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the 
mouth. 

Troc.hisci  Glycirrhizce , E.  (Extract  of  liquorice;  and  gum  arabic, 
of  each,  ovj.;  pure  sugar,  Ibj.;  dissolve  them  in  a sufficiency  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  concentrate  the  solution  over  the  vapour 
bath  to  a proper  consistence  for  making  lozenges.)  For  allaying 
tickling  cough  caused  by  irritation  of  the  fauces. 


G0SSYPIUM,E. — Raw  Cotton.  Hairs  attached  to  the  seeds  of  Gossy- 
pium  herbciceum.  A native  of  Asia,  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
America;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Malvacece , and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

botanical  chakacters. — Stem,  3 to  12  feet  high ; Leaves,  hoary,  palmate,  acutely 
lobed ; Flowers,  yellow,  with  a large  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal ; Capsules, 
ovate,’  pointed,  about  the  size  of  a walnut;  Seeds,  numerous,  imbedded  in  down,  which 
constitutes  the  cotton. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cotton  is  in  filamentous  masses;  each 
filament  examined  by  the  microscope  is  a flattened  tube  twisted  on 
itself.  It  is  of  a pale  yellowish-white  colour,  tasteless  and  destitute 

of  smell.  . . c r • 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cotton  is  a modification  of  hymn  ; it  is 
highly  combustible,  and  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  all  the  vegetable  acids. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  only  medicinal  use  made  of 
cotton  is  in  the  treatment  of  blistered  surfaces  and  of  burns ; it  is 
applied  in  all  stages  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  the  better,  but  if  any 
vesications  exist,  they  shouldbe  first  opened.  _ The  most  convenient 
form  for  its  application  is  that  which  is  technically  known  as  French 
waddiny , and  which  is  prepared  for  milliners ; this  should  be  applied 
in  successive  layers,  the  unstarched  side  next  the  burn,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  exclude  the  air ; it  should  not  be  removed  for  five  or  six 
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days  if  possible,  and  then  the  outer  layers  only.-  Some  surgeons  use 
a spirituous  or  turpentine  wash  in  extensive  burns  before  applying 
the  cotton.  The  method  of  using  cotton  as  a dressing  for  blistered 
surfaces  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter  under  the  head  of 
Cantharides. 

If  raw  cotton  be  steeped  for  a few  minutes  in  a mixture  of  strong 
nitric  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  squeezed,  thoroughly  washed, 
and  dried  very  cautiously  at  a low  temperature,  certainly  not  higher 
than  200°,  it  is  converted  into  Gun-cotton , the  Xyloidine  of  chemists, 
a substance  highly  explosive  and  of  peculiar  properties.  This  gun- 
cotton dissolved  in  sulphuric  ether  constitutes  Collodium , an  adhe- 
sive compound  that  has  been  proposed  for  the  re-union  of  recent 
incised  wounds.  It  is  applied  in  layers  by  means  of  a camel’s-hair- 
brush, and  drying  instantaneously  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether; 
a thick  coating  may  be  given  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Its  effects 
depend  on  its  keeping  the  exposed  surfaces  in  close  contact  and 
preserving  them  from  the  air.  With  the  latter  view  it  has  also  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases  of  the  skin  and  of  burns,  but 
it  is  now  rarely  employed  for  any  of  these  purposes,  experience 
having  proved  that  its  application  does  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
advantage  held  out  by  those  who  first  proposed  its  adoption. 


Gummi  acacle,  E.  Acacia  vera,  gummi,  D.  Acacia,  L. — Gum 
of  various,  species  of  Acacia,  E.  Gum  of  Acacia  vera;  the  true  white 
gum-arabic  is  yielded  by  Acacia  varek  ( Guillemin) ; other  species  con- 
tribute to  furnish  the  gum-arabic  of  commerce , D.  Gummy  exuda- 
tion from  the  bark  of  various  species  of  Acacia,  hardened  in  the  air, 
L.  Gum  arabic.  Gum  acacia.  The  species  of  the  genus  Acacia 
which  yield  gum  are  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Senegal ; they 
belong  to  the  Natural  family  JLeguminosce  ( Pabacece , Lindley),  and 
to  the  Linnasan  class  and  order  P olygamia  Monoecia.  As  regards  the 
observations  of  Guillemin  and  Perettet,  the  statement  of  the  Dublin 
College  is  incorrect,  for  they  assert  that  the  Acacia  varek  yields 
white  Senegal  gum. 

botanical  characters. — Small  thorny  trees  ; Leaves,  pinnated ; Leaflets,  linear, 
8 to  20  pairs ; Flowers,  capitate,  small,  yellow. 

preparation . — Gum  exudes  from  the  trees  either  through  natural  fissures  in  the 
bark,  or  through  artificial  incisions  made  into  it  in  the  hot  season  of  July  and  August ; 
it  flows  in  the  form  of  a thick,  viscid  fluid,  which  concretes  on  the  tree  without  losing 
its  transparency  ; that  which  flows  early  in  the  season  is  gathered  in  December,  and 
that  which  flow’s  later,  in  March  ; the  first  gathering  is  considered  the  best. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Several  varieties  of  gum  acacia  are  met 
with  in  commerce;  the  most  commonly  known  are  Turkey  or  true 
Gum  Arabic,  Barbary  Gum,  Senegal  Gum,  East  India  Gum,  and 
tape.  Gum.  Gum  arabic  occurs  in  tears  or  irregularly  shaped  pieces, 
varying  in  size  from  a pea  to  that  of  a chestnut ; it  is  transparent 
and  brittle,  but  not  readily  reducible  to  fine  powder;  has  a vitreous 
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fracture ; a pale  reddisli-yellow  or  pure  white  colour ; is  inodorous ; 
and  has  a weak  mucilaginous  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
1-335  to  1-525.  The  most  transparent  and  whitest  tears  are  picked 
out  and  sold  as  picked  gum,  or  guru  of  first  quality.  The  other 
varieties  of  gum  do  not  differ  esssentially  from  gum  arabic;  they 
are  usually  in  larger  sized  pieces,  and  of  a darker  colour ; they  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  gum  arabic,  and  should  not  be  used  for  medical 
purposes. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gum  arabic  consists  of  79'4  per  cent,  of 
soluble  gum  ( arabin ),  and  17-6  per  cent  of  water.  Some  of  the 
inferior  sorts  of  gum  contain  a large  quantity  of  insoluble  gum 
( bassorin ).  Its  ultimate  analysis  is  C12HuOn.  Gum  is  soluble  in 
its  own  weight  of  cold  or  boiling  water,  forming  a viscid  solution 
(mucilage);  it  is  also  soluble  in  vegetable  acids;  but  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  By  exposure  to  heat 
the  water  it  contains  is  driven  off ; but  it  cannot  be  fused.  Its  solu- 
tion in  water  reddens  litmus  paper  faintly. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  finer  qualities  of  gum  arabic  are  adulterated 
with  the  inferior,  and  these  again  with  the  other  sorts;  but  the 
picked  gum  ought  alone  to  be  used  in  medicine.  The  powder  is 
very  commonly  adulterated  with  starch  or  flour,  either  of  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  action  of  tincture  of  iodine  on  a cooled 
decoction. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Gum  is  nutritive,  emollient,  and  de- 
mulcent. It  is  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
in  gastric  irritation,  in  acrid  poisoning,  &c.  Its  chief  uses,  however, 
are  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  medicines,  for  suspending  insoluble 
substances  in  water,  and  as  a basis  for  pills  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
scriptions. A strong  solution  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Bhind  of 
Edinburgh,  as  an  application  to  burns,  and  in  some  cases,  in  which 
I tried  it,  the  pain  was  much  alleviated,  and  when  applied  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  the  formation  of  blisters  was  prevented. 
Thick  mucilage  dropped  into  the  eye  removes  the  annoyance  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  fine  sand  or  dust  in  that  organ.  Mucilage 
is  extensively  used  in  pharmacy  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation 
of  pills,  and  for  compounding  mixtures  and  emulsions.  Pills  made 
with  mucilage  become  hard  very  speedily,  and  therefore  it  should 
not  be  employed  as  an  excipient  in  their  preparation  unless  when 

they  are  to  be  used  immediately. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance  or  powder, 
5ss.  to  3j .,  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth,  in  irritation  of 
the  fauces  and  in  tickling  cough. 

Mistura  Acacice,  D.  L.  Mucilago,  E.  (“  Take  of  gum  arabic, 
§iv. ; water,  Svj. ; dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water  with  occasional 
stirring,  then  strain  through  flannel,”  D.  “ Acacia,  powdered,  5x. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  0 j . ; rub  the  gum  with  the  water  gradually 
poured  in  until  it  is  dissolved,”  L.  “ Gum  arabic,  Six. ; cold  water, 
Oj.;  mix,  dissolve  without  heat,  but  with  occasional  stirring,  and 
strain  through  linen  or  calico,”  E.).  Mucilage  made  with  cold  water, 
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as  directed  by  tlie  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  keeps  best.  The 
quantity  of  gum.  employed  in  the  Dublin  formula  is  too  great.  The 
following  proportions  of  mucilage  are  required  to  render  different 
substances  miscible  with  aqueous  vehicles,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Montgomery : “ Oils  require  about  three-fourths  of 
their  weight,  balsams  and  spermaceti  equal  parts,  resin , two  parts, 
and  musk  five  times  its  weight.” 

Mistura  Acacice,  E.  (Mucilage,  fsiij . ; sweet  almonds,  3x. ; pure 
sugar,  3v. ; water,  Oij.;  blanch  the  almonds,  beat  them  to  a smooth 
pulp  in  an  earthenware  or  marble  mortar,  first  with  the  sugar,  and 
then  with  the  mucilage  ; add  the  water  gradually,  stirring  con- 
stantly ; strain  through  linen  or  calico.)  Used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  almond  mixture,  (see  page  224). 

Trochisci  Acacice,  E.  (Gum  arabic,  5iv. ; starch,  oj.;  pure  sugar, 
Ibj.;  mix,  and  pulverise  them;  and  make  into  a proper  mass  with 
rose-water  for  forming  lozenges.)  For  cough,  hoarseness,  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  fauces. 

INCOMP ATIBLES. — Alcohol,  and  consequently  all  tinctures ; ether ; 
ammonia ; acetate  of  lead ; borax ; and  the  mineral  acids. 


HEMIDESMUS  INDICUS,  D. — Tlie  root  of  ITemidesmus  indicus.  In- 
dian Sarsaparilla.  The  root  of  this  plant  has,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  been  employed  in  medicine  in  the  British  isles,  under  the 
name  of  Smilax  aspera.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  peninsula ; and 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Asclepiadacece. 

botamcax  characters. — Roots,  long,  cylindrical ; Stems,  twining,  woody,  slen- 
der ; Leaves,  opposite,  entire,  glaucous,  on  short  footstalks  ; Flowers,  small,  greenisli- 
purple,  in  axillary  racemes. 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with,  the 
roots  are  from  10  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  vary  in  thickness  from 
that  of  a goose-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  They  consist  of  a 
reddish-brown  corrugated  epidermis,  a yellow  inner  bark  from  a line 
to  a line  and  a half  thick,  and  a paler  coloured  woody  centre  or 
meditullium ; the  bark  splits  transversely  into  rings,  between  which 
the  meditullium  is  seen.  Indian  sarsaparilla  has  a very  agreeable 
odour  resembling  that  of  the  Tonquin  bean , and  a sweetish  mucila- 
ginous taste.  It  has  not  been  accurately  analysed,  but  Mr.  Garden 
of  London  obtained  from  it  a volatile  crystallizable  acid,  which  he 
has  named  smilasperic  (Jiemidesmic?  Pereira,)  acid,  and  on  which  its 
fragrant  odour  depends.  It  imparts  both  odour  and  taste  to  boiling 
water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Although  this  root  is  highly  esteemed 
in  India  as  a diaphoretic  and  tonic,  and  is  used  there  extensively  as 
a substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  it  has  been  only  employed  in  this  country 
for  preparing  a demulcent  syrup,  which,  chiefly  in  cqnsequence  of 
its  agreeable  flavour,  is  employed  as  a vehicle  for  more  active 
medicines. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — An  infusion,  prepared 
by  infusing  3ij.  of  the  root  in  a pint  of  water,  is  employed  in  India. 
The  dose  of  it  is  from  f5ij.  to  fsiv. 

Syrupus  Hemidesmi,  D.  (Take  of  Indian  sarsaparilla,  bruised, 
Eiv. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj . ; refined  sugar,  in  powder,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient:  infuse  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in 
a covered  vessel,  and  strain ; set  it  by  until  the  sediinent  subsides, 
then  decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  having  added  to  it  twice  its  weight 
of  sugar,  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a steam  or  water  heat.)  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell  of  London  proposed  the  following  method  for  preparing  this 
syrup,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  product  ob- 
tained thereby,  is  inserted  here  at  length: — “ Root  of  hemidesinus 
indicus,  5xvj.;  refined  sugar,  Ibj.;  distilled  water,  Oiij.;  bruise  the 
root  sufficiently  to  separate  the  bark  by  sifting,  and  reject  the  wood; 
add  to  the  bark  an  equal  bulk  of  washed  sand;  moisten  with  water 
(three  or  four  ounces),  so  as  to  insure  its  intimate  mixture,  and  pack 
it  well  in  a displacement  apparatus ; add  as  much  water  as  it  will 
absorb ; macerate  for  four  hours,  and  displace  the  liquor  by  the 
addition  of  a further  portion  of  water;  reserve  the  first  six  ounces; 
add  more  water  till  it  passes  through  tasteless,  then  evaporate  the 
latter  portion  to  three  ounces,  in  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
first  six  ounces,  dissolve  the  sugar  with  as  moderate  a heat  as  possi- 
ble.” Dose,  f'5j.  to  fsij. 


HORDEUM,  L.  E.  HORDEUM  DISTICHUM,  SEMINA  DECORTICATA,  D. 

Pearl-barley.  The  decorticated  seeds  of  Hordeum  distichum.  A 

native  of  Tartary,  now  cultivated  extensively  in  Europe ; belonging 
to  the  Natural  family  Graminacea i,  and  to  the  Linn  man  class  and 
order  Triandria  Diyynia. 

botanical  characters. — Stem,  3 to  4 feet  high,  glaucous,  furrowed ; Leaves, 
alternate,  lanceolate,  acute ; Flowers,  terminal,  in  close  spikes,  with  long  serrated 

awns.  . ..  . 

preparation. — Pearl-barley  is  prepared  in  a mill  of  a peculiar  consti  action,  Dy 

which,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  husk,  it  is  rounded  and  polished. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Small  spherical  grains,  white,  smooth, 
still  retaining  a trace  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  of  the  seed,  they 
are  odourless,  but  have  a mild,  sweetish,  niucilaginous  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Pearl-barley  is  composed  of  fecula,  un- 
crystallizable  sugar,  gum,  gluten,  albumen,  lignin,  &c.  1 roust  has 

indicated  the  presence  of  a peculiar  principle  in  barley  meal  which 
he  has  named  liordein , but  Dr.  1 ho  mas  Ihomson^  states  that  it  is 
merely  a variety  of  amylin.  According  to  Einhofl  s analysis  it  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  starch,  53  per  cent,  of  sugar,  5 of  albumen,  and 
1 of  cluten.  Pearl-barley  yields  its  mucilaginous  principles  to  boil- 
ing water;  the  decoction  contains  much  starch,  as  shown  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  it  when  cool. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pearl-barley  is  employed  in  medicine 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent  drink  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  as  a vehicle  for  other  remedies, 
and  to  give  bulk  to  eneraata. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION : — 

Mucilago  Hordei,  D.  (Take  of  ground  pearl-barley,  5ss. ; water, 
fSxvj.  Triturate  the  barley  with  the  water  gradually  added,  then 
boil  for  a few  minutes.) 

Decoctum  Hordei , D.  L.  (“  Pearl-barley,  oiss. ; water,  Oiss. ; wash 
the  barley  in  cold  water,  reject  the  washings,  and  then  boil  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain,”  D.  “ Pearl-barley, 
5iiss. ;”  distilled  water,  Oivss. ; first  cleanse  the  barley  by  washing  it 
with  water,  then  boil  for  a short  time  with  half  a pint  of  the  water 
poured  on  it,  then  throw  away  this  water  and  boil  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  water,  previously  heated,  down  to  two  pints,”  L.). 

Decoctum  Hordei  compositum.,  L.  (Decoction  of  barley,  Oij . ; 
figs,  sliced,  aiiss. ; fresh  liquorice  root,  bruised,  3v. ; raisins,  stoned, 
Siiss. ; distilled  water,  0 j . ; boil  down  to  Oij.  and  strain.) 

Mistura  Hordei , E.  (Pearl-barley  ; figs,  sliced ; and  raisins,  stoned, 
of  each,  5iiss. ; liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  3v. ; water,  Ovss. ; 
clean  the  barley  if  necessary,  by  washing  it  with  cold  water;  boil  it 
with  Oivss.  of  the  water  down  to  Oij.;  add  the  figs,  raisins,  and 
liquorice  root  with  the  rest  of  the  water;  boil  down  again  to  Oij.; 
then  strain.) 

Any  of  these  preparations  may  be  employed  for  the  purposes 
above  stated ; the  plain  decoction  or  mucilage  being  used  for  in- 
jections, and  the  compound  decoction  or  mixture  for  a soothing 
drink. 


LlNUM  USITATISSIMUM  SEMINA,  D.  LlNI  SEMEN,  L.  LlNI  SE- 
MINA, E. — Linseed.  Seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  the  common  Flax. 

LlNI  OLEUM,  D.  L.  E. — Linseed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  by 
expression. 

Lini  FARINA,  E. — Linseed  meal,  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  ex- 
pression. 

The  common  flax,  Linum  usitatissimum,  is  an  indigenous  plant ; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Linacece , and  to  the  Linn  jean  class 
and  order  Pentandria  Pentagynia. 

botanical  characteks. — Stem,  a foot  to  a foot  and  a-half  high,  slender,  branched 
above  ; Leaves,  distant ; Flowers,  large,  purplish-blue  ; Capsule,  globular,  ten- 
seeded. 

preparation. — The  seeds  are  threshed  out  of  the  plant  when  fully  ripe;  and  the 
oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  pressure  without  heat. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  seeds  arc  ovate,  pointed,  about  a 
line  in  length,  smooth  and  shining ; they  are  reddislnbrown  exter- 
nally, whitish  within  ; have  an  oily  slightly  sub-acrid  taste,  but 
are  inodorous.  The  oil  is  thick,  of  a wine-yellow  colour,  with  a faint 
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disagreeable  odour,  and  a sub-acrid,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  '932.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  expressed  with 
the  afd  of  heat,  when  the  colour  is  rather  deeper.  The  seeds  yield 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  oil. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  seeds  consist  of  vegetable  mucus 
containing  free  acetic  acid  and  some  salts,  extractive,  starch,  wax, 
soft  resin,  gum,  albumen,  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  fixed  oil, 
( Meyer).  The  mucilage  exists  in  the  tegument,  the  fixed  oil  chiefly 
in  the  nucleus.  Linseed  oil  is  composed  of  oleic  and  margaric  acids, 
combined  in  equal  equivalents  with  acroleine,.  (SACC) ; it  dissolves  in 
5 times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  40  times  its  weight  ol  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  about  one  part  and  a half  of  ether.  At  a tempera- 
ture 0f — 17°  it  congeals  into  a solid  yellow  mass.  Exposed  to  the 
air  it  concretes  into  a transparent  varnish,  and  consequently  is  termed 


in  the  arts,  a drying  oil.  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Linseed  and  its  oil  are  emollient  and 
demulcent.  An  infusion  of  the  seeds  is  sometimes  employed  inter- 
nally in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  bronchial  affections ; it  is 
also  used  as  an  emollient  enema.  Externally,  the  seeds  reduced  to 
powder,  linseed-meal , are  employed  to  prepare  poultices  and  cata- 
plasms ; for  this  purpose  the  meal  should  be  boiled  for  a short  time 
with  the  water  and  not  simply  mixed  with  it  as  is  usually  done  and 
as  is  directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ; this  will  prevent  the 
poultice  from  adhering  to  the  skin  besides  rendering  it  a much  more 
emollient  application.  A linseed  meal  cataplasm  should  be  applied 
directly  to  the  surface  without  the  intervention  of  a fold  of  linen  or 
muslin.  Linseed-oil  mixed  with  lime-water  is  used  as  an  application 

to  recent  burns.  ...  , 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  lollowmg  are  the 

officinal  preparations  : — . T 

Decoctum  Lini  compositum,  D.  Infusum  Lini  compositum , L. 
Infusum  Lini,  E.  (“  Linseed,  3j.  -,  liquorice  root,  bruised,  5ss. ; 
water,  Oiss. ; boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain 
while  hot,”  D.  “ Linseed,  3yj.;  fresh  liquorice  root,  sliced,  3ij.; 
boiling  distilled  water,  0 j . ; macerate  for  four  hours  in  a covered 
vessel  and  strain,”  L.  “ Linseed,  3vj.;  liquorice  root,  bruised,  3iJ.j 
boiling  water,  Oj. ; digest  for  four  hours  near  the  fire,  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  then  strain  through  linen  or  calico,  E.).  Linseed  Tea, 
the  best  form  for  internal  use,  it  may  be  sweetened  with  honej, 
which  increases  its  emollient  properties;  Dose,  l5ij.  to  15iv. 

Linimentum  Calais,  E.  (Agitate  briskly  together  equal  parts 
of  lime-water  and  linseed  oil.)  Olive  oil  has  been  substituted 
for  linseed  oil  in  the  preparation  of  this  liniment  by  the  Dublin  and 
London  Colleges  in  their  last  Pharmacopoeias.  (See  page  240  ) 
This,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Carron  oil,  is  an  excel- 
lent application  to  recent  scalds  and  burns. 

Cataplasma  Lini,  L.  (Boiling  water,  fix.;  linseed  meal,  Sivss. 
or  a sufficiency ; add  the  linseed  to  the  water,  constantly  stirring,  so 
as  to  form  a cataplasm.) 
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INCOMPATIBLES. — Preparations  of  lead  and  • iron,  and  probably 
most  metallic  salts  are  incompatible  with  infusion  of  linseed. 


MALVA,  E. — Herb  of  Malva  sylvestris.  Common  Mcilloiu.  In- 
digenous; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Malvacece , and  to  the 
Linnaean  class  and  order  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

botanical  characters. — Root,  perennial,  tapering ; Stem,  two  to  five  feet  high, 
branched ; Leaves  on  long  petioles,  five  to  seven  lobed  ; Flowers,  large,  three  or  four 
together,  axillary,  of  a purplish-rose  colour. 

preparation. — The  herb  should  be  gathered  when  in  full  flower. 

PROPERTIES. — The  entire  plant  is  employed ; it  is  odourless  and 
insipid ; every  part  of  it  abounds  in  mucilage,  which  it  yields  to 
boiling  water.  An  infusion  of  the  fresh  flowers  is  an  excellent 
chemical  test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  being  changed  to  red  by  the 
former,  and  to  green  by  the  latter. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — A simple  emollient : it  is  employed 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  remedies  of  this  class,  but  at  present 
is  not  much  used,  and  consequently  has  been  omitted  from  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


MARANTA,  D.  L.  E. — Fecida  of  the  tubers  of  Maranta  arundi- 
nacece , D.  L.  E.,  and  of  Maranta  indica , D.  E.  Arrow-root.  Ma- 
ranta arundinacea  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Jamaica;  Maranta  indica  is  a native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias,  as  it  is  supposed  to  yield  some  of  the  East  Indian 
arrow-root.  They  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Marantacece,  and  to 
the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Monandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — The  rhizome  is  white,  tuberous,  and  jointed,  running 
horizontally  in  the  ground,  sending  down  many  tuberous  rootlets  (stoles),  about  the 
thickness  of  a quill,  covered  with  scales ; Stem,  2 to  3 feet  high  ; Leaves,  ovate, 
lanceolate,  alternate,  with  long,  leafy,  hairy  sheaths  ; Flowers,  small,  white. 

preparation. — Arrow-root  is  the  fecula  of  the  stoles;  it  is  procured  from  them 
when  they  are  twelve  months  old ; they  are  then  dug  up,  cleansed,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  pulp  in  wooden  mortars ; the  pulp  is  agitated  with  water,  the  fibres  removed 
with  the  hand,  the  milky  liquor  passed  through  a fine  hair-sieve,  and  allowed  to  settle, 
when  it  deposits  the  arrow-root ; which  is  again  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally 
dried  in  the  sun. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — West  Indian  Arrow-root,  which  is  the 
most  prized,  is  in  the  form  of  a very  white  powder,  often  aggre- 
gated into  small  irregular  masses,  crackling  between  the  fingers, 
inodorous  and  tasteless.  Examined  by  the  microscope  it  is  seen, 
like  the  other  varieties  of  fecula,  to  consist  of  small  elliptical  grains, 
varying  in  size  from  a 2000th  to  a 750tli  of  an  inch  in  their  longest 
diameter. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  is'C6H505.  In  all  other 
respects  it  resembles  wheaten  starch  already  described,  but  the  jelly 
which  it  forms  with  boiling  water  is  much  more  consistent ; accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Hayne,  with  equal  quantities  of  boiling 
water,  the  jelly  formed  by  9 parts  of  arrow-root  is  as  firm  as  that 
formed  by  14  parts  of  wheaten  starch. 

ADULTERATIONS. — A great  many  varieties  of  fecula,  known  in 
commerce  as  Brazilian  arrow-root,  East  Indian  arrow-root,  &c.  but 
especially  that  obtained  from  the  potato,  potato-starch , are  com- 
monly sold  for  the  true  West  Indian  arrow-root.  The  fraud  is  best 
detected  by  the  microscope ; the  grains  of  which  the  true  arrow- 
root is  composed,  being  much  more  minute  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  varieties. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Arrow-root  is  rather  an  article  of  mild 
nutritious  diet  for  the  invalid  than  a medicine,  being  particularly 
valuable  in  consequence  of  its  emollient  properties  in  diseases  ol  the 
digestive  organs ; it  is  also  an  excellent  nutriment  for  infants  and 
young  children. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— A table-spoonful  is  suf- 
ficient to  form  a stiff  jelly  with  a pint  of  boiling  water  or  milk ; to 
prepare  it  for  use,  the  arrow-root  should  be  fiist  blended  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fluid,  the  remainder  then  added,  caie  being 
taken  that  it  is  boiling,  and  the  whole  then  gently  heated  for  a few 
minutes;  it  is  usually  flavoured  with  lemon-peel,  sugar,  &c.  Ariow- 
root  milk  and  arrow-root  pudding  are  made  like  the  corresponding 
preparations  of  sago,  (see  page  244). 


OLIVAS  OLEUM. — Olive  oil  (described  in  the  division  Cathartics,) 
acts  also  as  an  emollient;  internally  it  is  only  employed  as  such  in 
cases  of  irritant  poisoning ; as  an  external  agent  it  enters  into  t le 
composition  of  emollient  ointments,  liniments,  &c. 

Unquentum  simplex,  E.  (Olive  oil,  fovss. ; white  wax,  5ij.,  me  t 
the  wax  in  the  oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  while  it  concretes  in 
cooling.)  A mild  dressing. 

Linirnentum  Calais,  D.  L.  (“  Lime  water ; and  olive  oil ; of  each 
fSij. ; mix  and  agitate  them  well  together,”  D.  “ Lime  water  ant 
olive  oil,  of  each,  fix.;  agitate  together  until  they  are  mixed,  L.). 

See  page  238. 


OVI  ALBUMEN  ET  VITELLUS,  L.  OVUM,  E .—  The  white  and  yolk 
of  the  eqq  of  Gallus  banlcsia  var.  domesticus,  L.  1 he  egg  of  1 ia- 
sianus  gallus.  E.  Phasianus  gallus,  the  domestic  fowl,  ( Gallus 
domesticus,  Temminck ),  belongs  to  the  class  Aves,  order  Cal  lime. 
Eo-es  are  a mild  and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  as  such  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  sick-room.  The  white,  or  albumen,  is  employ  ee 
as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  or  with  the 
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salts  of  copper;  it  is  also  useful  in  all  cases 'of  irritant  poisoning. 
The  yolk  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  suspending  camphor,  oils, 
resins,  etc.  in  aqueous  vehicles. 


SACCHARUM  COMMUNE,  E.  SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM,  D .—  Brown 
sugar , D.  Raw  sugar.  Muscovado. 

SACCHARUM  PURIFICATUM,  D.  SACCHARUM,  L.  SACCHARUM 
PURUM,  E. — Prepared  juice  from  the  stem  of  Saccharum  officinarum , 
purified  and  crystallized , L.  Pure  sugar.  White  or  refined  sugar. 

TlIERIACA,  D.  SACCHARI  FALX,  L.  E. — Molasses  ; Treacle  ; or  the 
concentrated  uncrystallized  juice  of  Saccharum  officinarum,' D.  1'he 

unpurified  prepared  juice  of  Saccharum  officinal  urn,  L.  The  sugar 
canej  Saccharum  officinarum , is  extensively  cultivated  in  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Graminacece, 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Trianclria  Digynia. 

botanical  characters. — Stem,  solid,  juicy,  from  6 to  12  feet  high,  coloured  ; 
Leaves,  flat,  in  two  rows,  sheathing  at  the  base ; Flowers,  triandrous,  in  a terminal 
panicle  from  2 to  4 feet  long,  of  a silver-grey  colour  from  the  long  soft  hairs  that 
surround  the  flower. 

preparation. — The  canes,  when  ripe,  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  juice 
expressed  from  them  by  pressure  between  rollers  ; milk  of  lime  is  immediately  added  to 
the  liquor,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated,  to  saturate  any  acid  present  and  to  remove 
the  herbaceous  matter.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  a proper 
consistence  in  copper  boilers,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  large  wooden  vessels,  in  which  the 
impure  sugar  is  deposited  in  coarse  brown  grains  ; this  constitutes  raw  sugar  or 
muscovado.  The  syrupy  liquor,  which  does  not  crystallize,  constitutes  molasses  or 
treacle.  Raw  sugar  is  refined  in  England  : it  is  first  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of 
water  by  the  aid  of  steam,  heated  for  a short  time  with  bullocks’  blood,  or  with 
hydrate  of  alumina,  which  clarifies  the  syrup,  then  strained  to  remove  the  impu- 
rities, and  filtered  through  a thick  layer  of  animal  charcoal ; the  clear  liquor  is  next 
evaporated  by  steam  heat  in  copper  vessels,  placed  in  a partial  vacuum,  to  a proper  con- 
sistence, and  poured  into  conical  moulds ; as  soon  as  it  becomes  solid  in  the  moulds, 
they  are  put  to  drain,  and  a solution  of  pure  syrup,  or  a mixture  of  clay  and  water, 
poured  over  the  base  of  each  loaf ; which,  as  it  gradually  percolates  through  the 
sugar,  removes  any  impurities.  These  loaves  constitute  loaf-sugar , refined  sugar, 
or  pure  sugar. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  physical  properties  of  the  different 
varieties  of  sugar  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
specific  gravity  of  crystallized  white  sugar  is  T6. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sugar  is  permanent  in  the  air,  exposed 
to  heat  it  melts,  becomes  brown,  and  emits  a peculiar  odour ; it  is 
inflammable,  burning  with  a white  flame;  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of 
water  at  60°,  and  to  any  extent  in  boiling  water;  is  also  soluble  in 
80  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  at  the  boiling  temperature,  very  slightly 
in  the  same  when  cold,  and  in  about  five  parts  of  rectified  spirit; 
much  more  soluble  in  proof  spirit ; but  wholly  insoluble  in  ether, 
which  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions.  In  the  crystalline  state,  cane 
sugar  is  composed  of  C12  H9OIJ  -|-  2HO.  Treacle  consists  principally 
ol  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gummy  extractive,  and  a small  quantity 
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of  water,  which  it  retains  with  so  great  tenacity,  that  if  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a very  long  period,  it  does  not  become 
drier,  or  lose  weight. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  inferior  raw  sugars  frequently  contain  sand 
which  is  left  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water ; white  sugar  is 
said  to  be  adulterated  with  lime  and  gum ; the  former  is  detected,  by 
oxalic  acid,  the  latter  by  diacetate  of  lead,  producing  white  precipi- 
tates in  a solution.  Raw  cane  sugar  is  in  the  present  day  commonly 
adulterated  with  grape  sugar,  a fraud  of  much  importance  m conse- 
quence of  the  inferior  sweetening  powers  of  the  latter.  Inat 
variety  of  it  obtained  from  potatoes— potato  sugar— is  generally 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  detected  by  the  following  simple 
but  beautiful  test  of  Trommer:  “Dissolve  the  specimen  m water, 
add  sufficient  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  colour  the  liquid 
blue  then  a large  excess ' of  solution  of  caustic  potash ; the  blue 
precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  is  re-dissolved  with  an  intense 
purplish-blue  colour  by  the  excess  of  alkali.  On  heating  the  liquid 
now  to  the  boiling  point,  if  there  is  no  grape  sugar  present,  it 
undergoes  but  little  change;  but  if  it  contains  any.ot  that  article,  a 
precipitate  of  brilliant  red  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down, 
copious  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  grape  sugar  present. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Sugar  is.  highly  nutritious,  but  as  an 
article  of  diet  is  rather  employed  for  its  agreeable  sweetness,  i s 
a medicine  it  is  emollient  and  demulcent,  and  as  such,  is  used  in 
coughs,  and  in  irritant  poisoning.  In  pharmacy  it  is  m very  genera 
use  as  a flavouring  ingredient,  and  to  give  bulk  aud_  consistence  to 

p7osT iC;ocro;vs™;r-s  ms.  *. 

D-  E.  (“  Take  of  refined  sugar, 
in  powir,  fcv.; ‘distilled  water,  Oij.;  dissolve  the  sugar  rn  the 
water,  with  the  aid  of  a steam  or  water  heat.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  syrup  is  1330,”  D.  “Sugar,  Ibi.j,;  dtsttlled  water  Oj.; 
dissolve  witlf  a gentle  heat,”L.  “Pure  sugar,  water.  On, 

dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  .). 
As  a flavouring  adjunct  to  mixtures,  and  to  suspend  insoluble  sub- 
stances in  aqueous  vehicles. 


SACCHARUM  LACTIS,  D.— Sugar  of  Milk.  Lactme. 

PREPABATION.-An  article  of  the  Materia  Mcdica  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  clar‘he  ^ j:  t 

state,  and  setting  aside  to  cool,  when  the  lactme  crystallizes  slowly.  Ihe  crystals 
may  be  purified  by  means  of  animal  charcoal. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  occurs  in  white,  translucent,  small 
square  prisms,  of  great  hardness.  They  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth 
have  a faint  sweetish  taste,  but  a strong  solution  in  water  tastes 

much  more  sweet. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  composition  of  crystallized  sugar  of 
milk  is  C24  H19  O19  + 5110.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold  water, 
requiring  five  or  six  times  its  weight  ; but  is  soluble  m twice  and 
a-half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Heated,  it  loses  water,  turns 
black  and  is  decomposed.  Milk  sugar  may  be  converted  into  grape 
sugar  by  boiling  with,  the  dilute  mineral  acids. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Sugar  of  milk  is  only  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  excipient  for  active  substances  or  for  heavy  powders,  such 
as  calomel,  &o.,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited,  ft  is 
almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Homoeopathists  as  an  excipient 
for  their  globules  and  powders. 


SAGO,  D.  L.  E. — The  farina  from  the  interior  of  the  trunk  of 
Cycas  circinalis  ; also  obtained  from  other  sj)ecies  of  Cycas  and 
various  Palmacece , D.  The  fecula  of  the  stem  of  Sagus  Levis  and 
probably  of  other  species  of  palms,  L.  Farina  from  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  of  various  Palmacece  and  species  of  Cycas,  E.  Sago. 
Various  species  of  the  palm  tribe  have  been  ascertained  as  sources 
of  the  sago  of  commerce;  the  finest  is  procured  from  Sagus  farini- 
fera,  and  Sagus  genuina,  trees  which  form  immense  forests  on  nearly 
all  the  Moluccas,  and  which  are  so  rich  in  starch  that  a single  tree 
is  reckoned  to  yield  from  600  to  800  pounds  weight  of  sago.  Some 
is  also  obtained  from  the  Sagus  rumphii,  a native  of  Malacca  and 
the  Malay  islands,  and  from  the  Saguerus  rumphii,  which  inhabits 
the  islands  eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; it  is  also  procured  from 
the  Cycas  circinalis  and  revoluta,  from  the  Areca  oleracea , the 
Phcenix  farinifera,  the  Arenga  saccharifera,  &c.  I hey  are  all  lofty 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Palmacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Moncecia  Hexandria. 

preparation.— The  tree  being  cut  down,  the  pith  is  removed,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  the  fecula  separated  from  the  woody  fibre  by  repeated  washings  with  water  over  a 
hair  sieve  ; when  the  milky  liquor,  which  passes  through,  is  allowed  to  settle,  it  deposits 
the  sago  in  the  form  of  line  powder,  which  is  afterwards  granulated  by  a process  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sago  occurs  in  the  form  of  a fine  powder 
( Sago  Meal),  or  in  pearly  grains  ( Pearl  Sago)-,  both  sorts  have  a 
pinkish-yellow  tint,  a faint  musty  odour,  but  no  taste.  The  grains 
of  pearl-sago  vary  in  size  from  a pin’s  head  to  that  of  a pea ; the 
small  variety  is  most  esteemed,  the  larger  sort  is  known  as  common 
or  brown  sago. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  its  chemical  properties,  sago  resem- 
bles the  other  varieties  of  starch  ; but  it  does  not  form  so  firm  a jelly 
with  water  as  arrow-root:  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  its  globules 
are  larger  than  those  of  arrow-root,  but  smaller  than  those  of  potato- 
starch. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick  room, 
sago  is  much  inferior  to  arrow-root  or  tapioca,  consequently  it  is  not 
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much  used  in  the  present  day.  The  jelly  may  he  prepared  with  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  arrow-root. 

Sago  milk;  THOMSON.  (Sago,  5j.;  cold  water,  Oj.;  soak  the  sago 
in  the  water  for  an  hour,  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  of  new  milk, 
Oiss. ; and  boil  slowly  until  it  is  well  incorporated.)  It  may  be 
flavoured  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  white  wine  according 
to  circumstances. 

Sago  pudding  ; THOMSON.  (Beat  the  yolks  of_  two  eggs  and  halt 
an  ounce  of  sugar  together,  and  stir  the  mixture  into  a pint  of  sago 
milk.) 


SALEP. — The  dried  root  of  Orchis  mascida  ; an  indigenous  plant 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Orchidacece , and  to  the  Linmean 
class  and  order  Gynandria  Monandria . 

By  grinding  the  dried  roots  of  this  and  of  other  species  of  the 
genera  Orchis  and  Eulophia,  a nutritious  substance  is  procuicd, 
which,  although  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  in  modem 
times  in  the  East,  is  but  little  employed  in  the  present  day  amongst 
Europeans.  It  contains  a large  quantity  of  gum — insoluble  in  cold 
but  soluble  in  boiling  water  ( bassorin ),  and  a trace  of  fecula.  A 
mucilage  formed  by  boiling  5ss.  of  it  in  Oj.  of  watei,  foims  a nutn- 
tious  and  useful  article  of  diet  for  the  sick.  In  Turkey,  where 
salep  enjoys  a high  reputation  as  a corroborant  in  affections  of  the 
bowels  and  respiratory  organs,  the  dried  root  is  ground  by  means  of 
handmills  to  a fine  powder,  then  stirred  up  with  water,  and  boiled 
into  a stiff  jelly  which  is  sweetened  with  honey. 


SamBUCUS  NIGRA. — The  fresh  flowers  of  the  common  elder,  Sam- 
bucus  nigra , are  officinal  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  a small  indigenous  tree,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Caprifoliaceai,  and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  Pentandna 
Diqi  nia.  A distilled  water,  an  oil,  and  an  ointment  are  directed  to 
be  prepared  from  them,  all  of  which  possess  an  agreeable  odour  an 
mildly  emollient  properties. 

Aqua  Sambuci,  L E.  Elder-flower  water.  (“Elder  flowers,  lb x ; 
water,  cong.  ij. ; distil  a gallon,"  L.  “ Elder  flowers,  Ibx.;  rectified 
spirit,  fSiij.;  water,  cong.  ij.;  mix,  and  distil  a gallon,  &■)■  . 

1 Unquentum  Sambuci , L.  (Elder  flowers;  and  lard,  of  each,  tbj.; 
boil  the  elder  flowers  in  the  lard  till  they  become  cnsp,  and  pi  ess 
through  a linen  cloth.) 


TAPIOCA.  D.  E. — Fecula  of  the  root  of  Janipha  manihot  ( Manihot 
ut.ilissima,  POHL).  Mandioc  plant.  Tapioca.  A native  of  Brazil ; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Euphorbiacece,  and  to  the  Linmean 
class  and  order  Moncecia  Monadelphia. 
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botanical  CHARACTERS.— Root,  large,  thick,  juicy ; Stem  about  6 feet  high, 
shrubby  ; Leaves,  palmate,  5 — 7 parted  ; Flowers,  axillary,  racemose. 

preparation.- — The  root,  which  consists  of  woody  fibre,  a bland  fecula,  and  a highly 
acrid,  poisonous,  milky  juice,  is  reduced  to  a pulpy  mass,  washed  and  pressed  on  mat- 
sieves  ; the  milky  liquor,  with  the  fecula  suspended  in  it,  passes  through,  and  on  settling 
deposits  the  fecula,  which  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  the  poisonous 
juice,  and  finally  dried  on  hot  plates  ; the  marc  is  afterwards  dried  on  iron  plates  over 
a fire,  when  it  constitutes  Cassava  bread. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tapioca  occurs  in  irregularly  shaped, 
rugged  fragments  about  the  size  of  a small  nut;  white  with  a 
pinkish  hue,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  Like  the  other  feculas,  as 
seen  under  the  microscope,  it  consists  of  small  globules  very  uniform 
in  size,  and  nearly  as  small  as  the  smallest  globules  of  arrow-root. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES — It  is  similar  to  the  other  varieties  of 
fecula,  and  is  a very  fine  form  of  starch. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Precisely  similar  to  those  of  arrow- 
root;  a jelly  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Tapioca  milk 
and  tapioca  pudding  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  sago  milk  and 
sago  pudding. 


TRAGACANTHA,  D.  L.  E. — Gummy  exudation  from  Astragalus 
gurnmifer , D.  Gummy  exudation  hardened  in  the  air  from  the  bark 
of  Astragalus  verus,  L.,  and  from  other  species,  E.  Several  species 
of  the  genus  Astragalus  yield  gum-tragacanth ; they  are  natives  of 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  of  the  island  of  Crete.  They  are  placed  in 
the  Natural  family  Leguminosas  ( Fabacece , Lindley),  and  in  the 
Li  tinman  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Decandria.  The  officinal  tree 
of  the  Dublin  College  yields  an  inferior  quality  of  gum,  described 
by  Guibourt  as  pseudo  gum-tragacanth. 

botanical  characters. — The  Astragalus  venis,  which  yields  the  finest  gum-tra- 
gacanth  of  English  commerce,  is  a small  shrub,  from  3 to  4 feet  high,  with  spiny 
branches,  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers. 

preparation. — Tragacanth  flows  from  natural  fissures  in  the  bark,  and  concretes 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air  ; it  flows  only  during  the  hot  season  and  in  the  night 
time. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gum-tragacanth  occurs  in  broad,  thin 
plates  of  a white  or  citron-yellow  colour,  semi-transparent,  marked 
with  concentric  elevations.  It  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  is  hard  and 
brittle,  but  with  difficulty  reduced  to  powder,  unless  heated  to  100° 
or  120°  F. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  57  per  cent,  of  soluble 
gum  ( adragantine  or  arabin ),  and  48  per  cent,  of  gum  insoluble  in 
cold  but  soluble  in  boiling  water  ( bassorin ),  (Bucholz).  Gum-tra- 
gacanth forms  a thicker  mucilage  with  water  than  gum  arabic,  “ one 
part  giving  more  viscosity  to  water  than  25  parts  of  gum  arabic,” 
(Bucholz). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Similar  to  those  of  gum  arabic,  but 
not  so  generally  employed. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Powder,  3ss.  to  3ij. 
Pidvis  Tragacanlhce  compositus,  L.  E.  (Tragacanth,  bruised; 
gum  arabic,  bruised;  and  starch,  of  each,  5iss. ; pure  sugar,  oiij.; 
reduce  the  starch  and  sugar  together  to  powder,  add  the  tragacanth 
and  gum  arabic,  and  pulverise  the  mixture  thoroughly.)  Generally 
used  for  administering  calomel  and  other  active  and  heavy  powders 
to  children.  The  dose  as  an  emollient  for  adults  is  from  3j.  to  3 ij • 
Mucilago  Gummi  Tragacanthce , E.  (Tragacanth,  powdered,  3ij.; 
boiling  water,  foix. ; macerate  for  24  hours,  triturate  to  dissolve  the 
gum,  and  strain.)  Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  mucilage  ol  gum 
arabic. 


Uv.E  PASSED,  D.  E.  UVA,  L. — The  dried  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera, 
Raisins. 

VlTIS  VINIFERA,  FRUCTUS  RECENS,  E>.  Grapes.  The  grape-vine 
is  generally  cultivated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  globe;  it 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Vitacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and 
order  Pentandria  Monoggnia. 

botanical  characters. — A hardy  climbing  slirub ; Leaves,  alternate,  smooth, 
lobed ; Flowers,  very  small,  greenish,  in  pendant  racemes  opposite  to  the  leaves ; 
Fruit,  a succulent  globose  berry,  usually  four-seeded.  . 

preparation. — To  prepare  raisins,  grapes  are  generally  merely  dried  m the  sun, 
sometimes  artificial  heat  is  employed  ; and  in  many  places  the  fruit  is  dipped  in  an 
alkaline  ley  before  being  dried. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Raisins  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description ; two  sorts  widely  different  in  appearance  and  flavour  are 
commonly  met  with;  the  common  raisin  ( Passidce  Majores ),  which 
alone  is  officinal;  and  dried  currants  ( Passulce  Minores ),  which 
are  the  product  of  a small  variety  of  vine,  an  inhabitant  of  Greece, 
especially  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  islands  of  Zante 
and  Cephalonia.  Grapes  and  raisins  are  imported  into  the  British 
islands  chiefly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant;  Muscatel 

raisins  are  the  finest.  _ _ . . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Raisins  consist  of  uncrystalhzable  sugar 
(grape  sugar),  mucilage,  extractive,  bitartrate  of  potash,  malic  and 

citric  acids,  &c.  . . . •, 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Raisins  are  emollient,  nutntive,  ana 

demulcent;  they  are  only  employed  in  medicine  as  flavouring 
adjuncts,  for  which  purpose  they  form  ingredients  in  many  officinal 
preparations.  Grapes  are  an  agreeable  cooling  fruit  or  tic  sic  ' 
room. 


epispastics. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EPISPASTICS. 

(Vesicants  ; Rubefacients  ; Counter-irritants  ; Derivatives  ; Revulsives.) 

EPISPASTICS  are  substances  which  produce  redness,  inflammation, 
or  vesication,  when  applied  to  the  skin.  They  are  employed  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  principally  with  the  intention  of  relieving  or 
removing  the  diseased  condition  of  some  internal  organ,  by  pro- 
ducing a new  irritation  or  determination  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
or  to  some  remote  part.  Independently  of  this  effect,  however, 
blisters,  which  are  the  most  important  therapeutical  agent  in  this 
division,  act  also  asgeneral  stimulants  to  the  system,  and,  as  such, 
are  frequently  used  with  much  benefit  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
typhoid  fevers,  and  in  spasmodic  affections  arising  from  debility. 
This  stimulant  effect  of  blisters  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  conse- 
quently their  application  should  be  avoided  in  the  very  acute  stages 
of  inflammatory  diseases,  until  the  general  excitement  be  previously 
subdued  by  antiphlogistic  means.  Another  effect  produced  by  blis- 
ters and  with  which  intention  they  are  not  unfrequently  employed, 
is  to  cause  an  immediate  discharge  of  serum  from  the  vascular  sys- 
tem ; this  is  often  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  in  cases 
of  sudden  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  or  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.  When  used  with  this  intention  the  blister  should  be 
of  large  size,  and  left  m contact  with  the  kin  sufficiently  long  to 
produce  free  vesication.  Blistering  agents  are  also  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  epidermis,  so  as 
to  permit  the  direct  application  of  various  medicinal  substances  to 
the  absorbing  layer  of  the  true  skin:  mercury  is  thus  very  fre- 
quently introduced  into  the  system ; and  strychnia,  morphia,  &c. 
are  sprinkled  over  the  denuded  part  in  certain  diseases,  with  the 
intention  of  producing  a direct  local  action.  Epispastics  are 
generally  applied  as  near  the  seat  of  the  disease  as  possible,  unless 
when  the  intention  is  to  produce  a determination  to  some  remote 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  feet  or 
calves  of  the  legs  in  affections  of  the  head.  In  the  employment  of 
any  of  the  remedies  contained  in  this  class,  in  the  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  inflammation  of  the 
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skin  is  muck  more  readily  produced  in  the  young  than  in  persons 
advanced  in  life,  and  consequently  their  effects  must  be  carefully 
watched:  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  reference  to  blisters 
(see  page  251). 


Ammonite  liquor  fortior,  D.  L.  Ammonle  aqua  fortior,  E. 

— Stronger  solution  of  ammonia.  (These  preparations  have  been 
described  in  the  chapters  on  Antacids  and  Caustics).  Applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia  produces  red- 
ness and  irritation,  and  if  the  application  he  long  enough  continued, 
vesicates.  Its  only  advantage  as  a blistering  agent  is  that  it  operates 
speedily,  on  which  account  it  is  employed  m inflammation  suddenly 
attacking  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  in  retrocedent  gout.  In 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  it  should  he  preferred  as  a blistering 
agent  to  cantharides,  in  consequence  of  the  irritant  action  of  that 
substance  on  the  kidneys.  As  a counter-irritant  it  is  frequently 
used  to  relieve  internal  inflammations;  and  as  a rubefacient,  it  is 
employed  in  muscular  and  neuralgic  pains.  An  immediate  blister 
may  be  readily  produced  by  pouring  eight  or  ten  drops  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  ammonia  on  a piece  of  lint,  and  applying  it  to  the 
skin  with  moderate  pressure. 

Linimentum  Ammonice,  D.  L.  E.  .(“Solution  of  ammonia,  foj. ; 
olive  oil,  fsiij. ; mix  them  with  agitation,”  D.  “Solution  of  am- 
monia, f5j. ; olive  oil,  flij. ; shake  them  together  until  they  are 
mixed,”  L.  “ Solution  of  ammonia,  density  960,  foj. ; olive  oil,  foij. ; 
mix,  and  agitate  well  together,’  ’E.).  This  preparation,  so  generally 
known  as  a domestic  remedy  by  the  name  of  hartshorn  and  oil,  is 
an  excellent  counter-irritant  much  employed  in  inflammatory  sore 
throat;  it  is  usually  applied  on  a piece  of  flannel.  By  increasing 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  it  produces  more  powerful  effects. 

Linimentum  Camphorce  compositum,  D.  L.  Linimentum  Am- 
monice compositum,  E.  (“Camphor,  3v. ; oil  of  lavender,  f 3ij  • ; 
rectified  spirit,  Oiss. ; stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  Oss. ; dissolve 
the  camphor  and  oil  of  lavender  in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  solution 
of  ammonia  and  mix  with  agitation,  ’ D.  “ Camphor,  5iiss. ; oil  of 
lavender,  f'5j.;  rectified  spirit,  f'oxvij.;  stronger  solution  of  am- 
monia, foiij.;  dissolve  the  camphor  and  oil  in  the  spirit,  then  add 
the  ammonia,  and  shake  them  together  until  they  are  mixed,  E. 
“ Stronger  aqua  ammonia  (Dens.  ’880),  fov. ; tincture  of  camphor, 
f5ij. ; spirit  of  rosemary,  fsj. ; mix  well  together ; ^this  liniment  may 
he  also  made  weaker  for  some  purposes  with  f 3 i i j . of  tincture  of 
camphor  and  fSij.  of  spirit,  of  rosemary,”  E.).  Compound  camphor 
liniment  is  the  most  useful  counter-irritant  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
where  it  is  wished  to  produce  an  immediate  and  decided  effect,  as  in 
inflammation  suddenly  attacking  some  internal  organ..  When  poured 
on  a fold  of  linen  and  applied  immediately  to  the  skin,  being  kept 
closely  in  contact  with  the  surface  by  pressure,  it  may  be  made  to 
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vesicate  if  left  on  sufficiently  long,  an  effect,  however,  rarely  re- 
quired from  it.  It  should  in  nearly  every  case  be  preferred  to  a 
cantharides  blister  in  affections  of  infants  and  young  children.  These 
preparations  are  also  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  liniment  of 
ammonia,  than  which  they  are  cleaner,  more  agreeable,  and  more 
efficacious. 

Linimentum  Ammonia;  sesquicarbo'natis,  L.  (Solution  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  foj.;  olive  oil,  foiij.;  shake  together  until 
they  are  mixed.)  Its  effects  and  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  Lini- 
mentum A mmonice. 

Ammoniacal  blistering  ointment , GONDRET.  ( Take  of  axunge,  5j.; 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  fSss. ; melt  together  with  a gentle  heat;  pour 
the  mixture  while  still  liquid  into  a wide-mouthed  glass  vessel ; then 
add,  water  of  caustic  ammonia,  f5v.,  and  mix  with  constant  agita- 
tion till  cold.)  In  preparing  this  ointment  particular  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  axunge  be  merely  melted;  if  it  be  too  fluid  or  too 
warm,  some  of  the  ammonia  will  be  vaporised  and  the  resulting 
ointment  weak.  It  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  many  months,  in 
stoppered  glass  bottles  in  a cool  place.  It  is  applied  by  spreading  it 
over  the  skin,  and  covering  the  part  with  a compress ; it  vesicates  in 
about  ten  minutes. 


ANTIMONII  ET  POTASS,®  TARTRAS. — Tartar  emetic  (described  in 
the  division  Diaphoretics),  applied  by  friction  to  the  skin,  produces 
a crop  of  pustules  which  ulcerate  and  discharge  purulent  matter, 
causing  thereby  a counter-irritant  action  With  this  intention  it  is 
very  frequently  employed  in  various  affections  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera;  in  subacute  inflammations  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord  and  their  membranes;  in  diseases  of  the  joints;  in  muscular 
and  neuralgic  pains,  &c.  It  is  usually  applied  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment or  saturated  solution  ; or  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.,  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  of  any  simple  plaster,  and  left  on  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced.  The  concentrated  solution  is  applied  by  means 
of  pledgets  of  linen  soaked  in  it;  its  operation  is  more  speedy  than 
that  of  the  ointment.  Rollott  has  proposed  a new  method  for  pro- 
ducing counter-irritation  with  tartar  emetic.  He  places  a small 
quantity  of  it  in  very  fine  powder  on  a piece  of  glass,  and  makes  it 
into  a thick  paste  with  a drop  or  two  of  oil  or  water.  This  he  inserts 
with  a lancet  under  the  skin,  in  the  same  manner  as  vaccine  matter, 
proportioning  the  number  of  punctures  to  the  effect  it  is  wished  to 
produce. 

Unguentum  Antimonii  Tartarizati , D.  Unguentnm  Antimonii 
P otassio-tartratis , L.  Unguentum  Antimoniale,  E.  (“  Tartar  emetic, 
in  very  fine  powder,  3j. ; ointment  of  white  wax,  3 vij . ; triturate  the 
powder  with  the  ointment  in  a mortar  until  they  are  intimately 
mixed,”  D.  “Tartar  emetic,  in  very  fine  powder,  oj.;  lard,  oiv. ; 
rub  together,”  L.  E.).  The  Dublin  preparation  is  too  weak,  and 
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consequently  often  fails  to  produce  any  effect.  This  ointment  is 
applied  by  rubbing  about  half  a drachm  on  the  skin  night  and 
morning ; in  two  or  three  days  pustules  begin  to  appear,  when  the 
application  of  the  ointment  should  be  discontinued,  as  it  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  troublesome  ulceration. 


AQUA  FERVENS.  Boiling  water  has  been  used  to  produce  rapid 
and  extensive  vesication,  as  a means  of  rousing  the  system  in  nar- 
cotic poisoning;  the  difficulty  of  confining  its  action,  the  great  pain 
caused,  and  the  troublesome  ulceration  which  may  be  occasioned, 
forbid  its  use  except  in  extreme  cases. 


CANTHARIDES  (described  in  the  division  Diuretics ),  are  employed 
externally  to  produce  rubefaction,  vesication,  or  suppuration.  The 
first  of  these  effects  is  caused  by  the  application  of  cantharides  mixed 
with  other  substances  to  blunt  their  activity,  as  in  th enEmplastrum 
calefaciens  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  or  by  applying  the  active 
preparations  for  only  a short  space  of  time.  To  produce  rubefaction 
cantharides  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  and  other 
local  pains,  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  in  the  habitual  cough  of  the  old 
and  debilitated.  When  cantharides  are  left  for  some  time  closely 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  cuticle  is  raised  and  serous 
fluid  effused  between  it  and  the  true  skin,  a blister  being  thus  pro- 
duced in  a period  varying  with  the  preparation  of  the  flies  which  is 
employed.  No  other  agent  is  so  generally  used  to  produce  vesication  as 
cantharides,  in  consequence  of  the  certainty  of  their  operation,  the 
comparatively  little  pain  which  they  occasion,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  applied.  Blisters  are  employed  in  a great  variety 
of  diseases,  generally  with  the  intention  of  relieving  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, and  congestion  of  internal  organs,  which  they  effect  by  deriva- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  as  it  is  usually  termed  by  counter- 
irritation. With  this  view  they  are  applied  in  both  the  acute  and 
chronic  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  to  the 
scalp  or  along  the  track  of  the  spinal  marrow ; in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  to  the  surface  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen ; and  in  the  local  congestions  of  fevers,  as  near 
the  affected  part  as  possible.  Blisters  are  also  used  to  stimulate  to 
increased  action,  as  in  indolent  buboes,  in  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  testicle,  over  chronic  abscesses,  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  in  effu- 
sion into  the  joints.  To  excite  the  system  generally,  they  are  applied 
in  the  comatose  stages  of  typhoid  fever  or  pestilential  cholera,  and  in 
apoplectic  affections.  JTo  produce  suppuration,  cantharides  are  used 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  a dressing  to  parts  from  which  the  cuticle 
has  been  previously  removed ; anti  as  powerful  counter-irritants, 
forming  what  is  termed  a perpetual  blister,  arc  thus  employed  with 
much  advantage  in  chronic  inflammatory  diseases.  Cantharides 
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should  not  be  applied  to  produce  vesication  when  any  irritation  or 
inflammation- of  the  urinary  organs  is  present,  in  consequence  of 
their  peculiar  tendency  to  cause  strangury.  In  infants  and  young 
children,  blisters  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  as  they  are 
liable  to  produce  troublesome  sloughing,  which  in  many  instances 
has  caused  death.  As  a general  rule  they  should  only  be  left  on 
until  redness  of  the  surface  is  produced,  when  the  application  ol  a 
warm  poultice  to  the  part  will  cause  vesication. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  : — 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis , D.  L.  E.  (“Spanish  flies,  in  very  fine  powder,  5yj. ; 
yellow  wax  ; resin  ; prepared  lard,  of  each,  §iv. ; to  the  wax,  resin  and  lard,  previously 
melted  together  by  a steam  or  water  heat,  add  the  Spanish  flies,  and  stir  the  mixture 
constantly  until  the  plaster  is  cool,”  D.  “ Cantharides  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
fbj. ; wax  ; suet,  of  each,  Sviiss. ; resin,  §i i j . ; lard,  5yj. ; add  the  resin,  previously 
melted,  to  the  wax,  suet  and  lard  melted  together ; then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  a 
little  before  they  concrete  sprinkle  in  the  cantharides  and  mix,”  L.  “ Cantharides,  in 
very  fine  powder  ; wax  ; resin  ; and  suet,  of  each,  5 ij . ; liquefy  the  fats,  remove  from 
the  heat,  sprinkle  in  the  cantharides,  and  stir  briskly  as  the  mixture  concretes  on 
cooling,”  E.).  This  is  the  preparation  most  generally  employed  to  produce  a blister  ; 
it  is  spread  on  leather  with  a cold  (not  heated ) spatula,  and  the  margin  covered  with 
adhesive  plaster  to  prevent  its  moving  or  falling  off ; blistering  plaster,  however,  acts 
much  better  when  spread  on  soft  brown  paper  in  a thin  layer,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  much  more  easily  and  more  perfectly  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  skin,  which 
is  effected  by  means  of  a bandage.  In  ordering  blisters  in  prescriptions,  it  is  usual  to 
draw  an  outline  with  the  pen  of  the  size  and  shape  which  it  is  wished  that  they  should 
be ; but  in  some  of  the  continental  pharmacopoeias,  as  in  that  of  Hamburgh,  prescribed 
forms  are  given  for  them.  In  order  to  prevent  the  irritant  action  of  the  cantharides  on 
the  urinary  organs,  in  persons  liable  to  such  an  effect,  a piece  of  tissue  paper  oiled 
should  be  placed  between  the  plaster  and  the  skin.  Blisters  are  usually  left  on  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  to  produce  their  action  ; the  raised  cuticle  should  be  then  cut  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  serum, — except  in  children  and  young  persons,  or  those  with  a 
very  irritable  skin,  when  the  vesications  should  not  be  broken, — and  a dressing  of  sper- 
maceti or  some  simple  ointment  applied.  Unless  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  a copious 
serous  discharge,  however,  the  following  method,  which  I have  adopted  for  years,  and 
which  was  first  proposed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  will  be  found  far  pre- 
ferable : the  blister  is  left  on  for  five  or  six  hours  according  to  circumstances,  a poultice 
then  applied  for  two  hours,  and  the  raised  cuticle  having  been  removed  with  a pan-  of 
scissors,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  raw  cotton ; it  heals  com- 
pletely in  about  twenty-four  hours,  but  is  so  little  painful  after  twelve  hours,  that  per- 
cussion and  auscultation  may  be  performed  on  the  part — of  course  without  disturbing 
the  cotton — a matter  of  much  importance  in  pulmonary  affections. 

Emplastrum  Calefaciens , D.  (Plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  Ibss. ; Burgundy  pitch, 
Ibvss. ; melt  them  together  by  means  of  a steam  or  water-bath,  and  withdrawing  the 
heat  stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  stiffens.)  Rubefacient ; its  uses  have  been  de- 
scribed above.  (See  page  250.) 

Acetum  Cantharidis , D.  L.  E.  (“  Spanish  flies,  in  fine  powder,  |iv. ; strong  acetic 
acid,  f'siv.  ; acetic  acid  of  commerce,  (specific  gravity,  1044),  foxvj.  ; mix  the  acids, 
and  having  added  the  flies  macerate  in  a close  vessel  for  14  days  ; then  strain  through 
flannel  with  expression,  and  filter  so  as  to  obtain  a clear  liquor,”  I).  “ Cantharides, 

in  very  fine  powder,  5 *j - ; acetic  acid,  Oj. ; macerate  for  8 days,  frequently  shaking  ; 
express,  and  strain,”  L.  “ Cantharides,  in  powder,  3 i i j - ; acetic  acid,  fov.  ; pyrolig- 
neous acid  (dens.  1034),  f’Sxv.  ; euphorbium,  in  coarse  powder,  5ss.  ; mix  the  acids, 
add  the  powders,  macerate  for  7 days,  strain  and  express  strongly,  and  filter  the 
liquor,”  E.).  Employed  as  an  extemporaneous  blister ; it  may  be  conveniently  applied 
with  a piece  of  sponge,  and  produces  a blister  in  from  5 to  1 0 minutes.  Complaints 
are  frequently  made  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  preparation,  which  arises  either  from  its 
being  prepared  with  weak  acid,  or  from  its  not  being  rubbed  into  the  skin  with  sufti- 
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cient  care,  as  the  application  should  be  continued  until  it  produces  intense  redness  o 
the  part  and  much  pain. 

Linimentum  Cantharidis,  D.  ( Spanish  flies,  in  fine  powder,  *iij.  ; olive  oil, 
f§xij.  ; digest  the  flies  in  the  oil  for  three  hours  in  a steam  or  water-bath,  and  strain 
through  flannel ; express  the  residuum  and  strain  the  oil  thus  obtained  ; finally  mix 
both  products.)  A rubefacient  liniment  not  used  in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable 
odour  : it  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ointment  of  Spanish  flies, 

Ceratum  Cantharidis,  L.  Unguentum  Cantharidis , E.  (“  Cantharides,  in  very 
fine  powder,  oj. ; spermaceti  cerate,  5vj.  ; add  the  cantharides  to  the  cerate  softened 
by  heat,  and  mix,”  L.  “ Resinous  ointment,  *vij. ; cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  oj. ; 
melt  the  ointment ; sprinkle  into  it  the  cantharides  powder,  and  stir  the  mixture 
briskly  as  it  concretes  in  cooling,”  E.).  Used  to  promote  suppuration  from  blistered 
surfaces,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  strangury. 

Unguentum  Cantharidis , D.  L.  Unguentum  Infusi  Cantharidis , E.  (“  Lini- 
ment of  Spanish  flies,  fo  viij.  ; white  wax,  oiij.  ; spermaceti,  oj-  ; melt  the  wax  and 
spermaceti  in  the  oil  with  a gentle  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it  con- 
cretes,” D.  “Cantharides,  in  very  fine  powder,  Siij. ; distilled  water,  f'oxij. ; cerate 
of  resin,  fbj.  ; boil  down  the  water  with  the  cantharides  to  half,  and  strain;  mix  the 
cerate  with  the  strained  liquor,  then  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence,”  L.  “ Cantha- 
rides, in  moderately  fine  powder;  resin;  and  wax,  of  each,  §j. ; Venice  turpentine  ; 
and  axunge,  of  each,  §ij.  ; boiling  water,  f§v.  ; infuse  the  cantharides  in  the  water 
for  a night,  squeeze  strongly,  filter  the  liquid,  add  the  axunge,  and  boil  til!  the  water 
is  dispersed  ; add  the  wax  and  resin  ; and  when  these  have  melted,  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpentine,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly,”  E.).  Used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  cerate,  than  which  these  preparations  are  somewhat  milder. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis  compositum,  E.  (Venice  turpentine,  §ivss.  ; Burgundy 
pitch  ; and  cantharides,  of  each,  oiij.  ; wax,  oj. ; verdigris,  3ss.  ; white  mustard 
seed;  and  black  pepper,  of  each,  oij. ; melt  the  wax  and  Burgundy  pitch,  add  the 
turpentine,  and  while  the  mixture  is  hot  sprinkle  into  it  the  remaining  articles  pre- 
viously in  fine  powder  and  mixed  together ; stir  the  whole  briskly  as  it  concretes  in 
cooling.)  A more  certain  blister  than  the  simple  emplastrum  cantharidis;  according 
to  Duncan  it  is  infallible. 

Blistering  cloth,  Paiiis  codex.  (Oil  of  cantharides  obtained  by  ether,  4 parts  ; 
yellow  wax,  8 parts ; melt  with  a very  gentle  heat,  and  spread  on  waxed  linen  or 
calico.)  A more  elegant  preparation  than  blistering  plaster,  and  equally,  if  not  more, 
efficacious. — Tela  vesicatoria ; Charta  vesicatoria,  &c. ; so  generally  employed  in 
the  present  day  for  blistering,  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  paper  being  used 
instead  of  calico. 

Papier  d'Albespeyres,  now  so  commonly  employed  for  keeping  up  a discharge  from 
blistered  surfaces,  are  prepared  as  follows: — No.  1.,  which  is  the  weakest ; “White 
wax,  5 parts  ; olive  oil,  3 parts ; oil  of  chocolate,  4 parts  ; spermaceti,  3 parts ; tur- 
pentine, 1 part ; cantharides,  1 part ; water,  8 parts ; all  melted  together.” — No.  2. 
“ White  wax,  3f  ; olive  oil,  2^  ; oil  of  chocolate,  3 ; spermaceti,  ; turpentine,  £ ; 
cantharides,  1 ; water,  8.”— No.  3,  the  strongest,  contains  the  same  quantities  of  cau- 
tharides  and  water,  and  half  the  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients  contained  in  No. 
1.  The  compound  is  spread  on  paper,  on  fine  linen,  or  on  calico. 

/Ether  Cantharidalis,  ckttinger.  (Cantharides,  in  coarse  powder,  1 part ; sul- 
phuric ether,  2 parts ; digest  for  three  days  and  express).  This  preparation  is  an 
active  vesicant ; mixed  with  equal  parts  of  hog’s-lard  it  forms  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  blistering  children,  vesicating  after  two  or  three  applications  within  two  hours. 

Cnllodium  Vesicans  seu  Cantharidale.  (Most  readily  prepared  by  mixing  together 
equal  parts  of  collodium  and  cantharidal  ether).  An  elegant  preparation,  possessing 
the  advantage  that  its  strength  can  be  easily  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  now  much 
used  for  blistering,  owing  to  its  cleanliness,  its  certainty  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
mav  be  applied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  or  to  other  parts  of  the  body  which  it 
is  difficult  to  blister  by  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  applied  with  a camel’s-liair-brush  : 
two  scruples  are  sufficient  to  blister  a surface  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; it  is 
preferable  to  apply  the  quantity  to  be  used  twice,  instead  of  at  one  time  on  the  place 
to  be  blistered. 
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Capsicum  annuum,  D.  Capsicum,  L.  E: — The  fruit  of  Capsi- 
cum annuum,  D.,  and  of  other  species  of  Capsicum , E. — of  Capsicum 
fastigiatum,  L.  Capsicum , or  Chillies.  Cayenne  pepper.  The  Cap- 
sicum annuum  (Capsicum  fastigiatum,  Blum ) is  a native  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  of  the  East  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  South  America; 
it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Solanacece , and  to  the  Linnasan  class 
and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia.  The  fruit  ol  the  variety  grown 
in  Guinea  is  directed  to  be  employed  by  the  London  College. 

botanical  characters. — A herbaceous  annual,  1-2  feet  high  ; Leaves,  ovate, 
smooth,  placed  on  long  footstalks  in  irregular  order  ; Flowers,  white,  axillary,  solitary  ; 
Fruit,  a long  conical,  juiceless,  scarlet  or  yellow  berry,  pendulous. 

preparation. — Cayenne  pepper  is  prepared  by  reducing  to  a moderately  fine 
powder  the  dried  fruit  of  this  and  of  other  species.  The  characters  of  the  fruit  directed 
to  be  employed  by  the  London  College  are  as  follows  : “ Less  than  an  inch  in  length, 
oblongo-eylindrical,  straight.”  It  is  often  imported  in  powder,  in  small  gourds,  chiefly 
from  the  West  Indies  ; but  the  greater  part  is  ground  at  home,  a fourth  part  of  com- 
mon salt  being  generally  mixed  with  it. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.-1— A moderately  fine  powder,  of  a reddish- 
yellow  colour;  with  a faint  aromatic  odour,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  burn- 
ing taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  active  properties  of  Cayenne  pepper 
depend  on  a very  acrid  oil  which  has  been  named  Capsicin.  It  yields 
its  virtues  to  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cayenne  pepper  applied  to  the  skin 
produces  redness  and  inflammation,  which  are  followed  by  vesication, 
if  the  application  be  continued  for  some  time.  As  a rubefacient, 
and  even  vesicant,  it  is  much  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  but  is 
scarcely  ever  used  with  either  of  these  intentions  in  this  country, 
nevertheless  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  it  is  a convenient  and 
effectual  counter-irritant.  Its  use  as  a stimulant  will  be  considered 
in  the  chapter  on  General  Stimulants. 


CROTONIS  TIGLII  OLEUM. — Croton  oil  (described  in  the  division 
Cathartics ),  rubbed  on  the  skin  produces  redness  and  inflammation 
of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  which  are  followed  by  a copious 
pustular  eruption.  It  is  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  we  wish  to 
produce  speedy  and  active  counter-irritation,  but  it  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  face  or  scalp,  as  in  more  than  one  instance  I have  seen 
it  produce  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  these  parts.  Lafargue  cures 
mevi  by  inoculation  with  croton  oil;  five  or  six  punctures  are  made 
on  and  around  the  tumour  with  a lancet  dipped  m the  oil,  just  as  in 
vaccination.  Each  puncture  immediately  causes  a pimple,  which  in 
36  hours  is  developed  into  a little  boil : these  boils  unite  and  form  a 
hot  painful  tumour,  covered  with  white  crusts.  Two  days  afterwards 
the  scabs  separate,  and  in  lieu  of  the  rnevus  is  seen  an  ulcer  which 
is  to  be  treated  on  general  principles.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
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make  more  than  six  punctures  on  a very  young  infant,  as  the  irrita- 
tion and  fever  are  considerable. — To  prepare  a liniment  of  croton 
oil,  one  part  may  be  rubbed  up  with  seven  of  olive  oil,  a combina- 
tion sufficiently  powerful  for  general  employment,  four  minims  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  being  added  to  each  ounce  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
odour;  in  hospital  or  dispensary  practice,  linseed  oil  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  olive  oil.  A plaster,  prepared  by  melting  with  a gentle  heat 
four  pai’ts  of  diachylon  plaster,  and  incorporating  with  it  one  part  of 
croton  oil,  spread  on  calico,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
will  produce  a pustular  eruption  in  about  24  hours.  It  is  a conve- 
nient and  excellent  way  of  employing  this  counter-irritant. 

Linimentum  Crotonis,  D.  (Croton  oil,  f o j . ; oil  of  turpentine, 
fSvij.;  mix  them  with  agitation.)  Olive  oil  or  linseed  oil,  as  above 
directed,  may  be  substituted  for  the  oil  of  turpentine  should  the 
odour  of  the  latter  be  objectionable. 


EUPHORBIA,  E. — Concrete  resinous  juice  of  undetermined  species  of 
Euphorbia.  Euphorbium.  In  Africa  Euphorbium  is  procured  from 
Euphorbia  ojfdnarum  and  Euphorbia  antiquorum;  in  the  Canaries 
it  is  obtained  from  Euphorbia  canariensis.  The  genus  belongs  to 
the  Natural  family  Euphorbiacece , and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and 
order  Moncecia  Monandria. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — The  pieces  of  the  branches  which  we  find  mixed  with 
the  gum  are  4 to  5 angled,  with  dark,  shining  spines,  double.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  its  monoecious  heads  of  flowers  surrounded  by  an  involucrum  of  one  leaf  with 
five  divisions,  including  several  barren  flowers  with  one  fertile  ; Capsule  3-seeded. 

preparation. — It  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mogadore  (from  whence  it  is 
chiefly  brought  to  this  country),  by  making  incisions  into  the  stem  and  branches,  from 
which  a milky  juice  exudes  ; this  juice  concretes  on  the  tree  into  a yellow  gum,  and  is 
gathered  when  quite  dry.  So  intensely  acrid  is  the  gum,  that  those  who  gather  it  are 
obliged  to  tie  a cloth  over  their  mouth  and  nostrils. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Euphorbium  is  in  tears  or  small  irre- 
gular masses,  roundish,  and  angular,  somewhat  friable;  of  a dull, 
yellow  colour,  and  pierced  with  small  holes,  formed  by  the  spine  of 
the  branch  on  which  they  concrete.  It  has  a weak  odour,  but  a 
very  acrid  and  burning  taste;  the  powder  snuffed  into  the  nostrils 
produces  much  irritation,  with  incessant  sneezing. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Euphorbium  consists  principally  of  resin 
the  active  ingredient,  with  wax,  some  caoutchouc,  and  salts  of  lime 
and  potash.  The  pure  resin  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  water  has  no 
action  on  it.  Euphorbium  melts  when  exposed  to  heat,  is  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a bright  flame,  and  rather  agreeable  odour. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Applied  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  it 
causes  much  irritation,  but  does  not  vesicate  or  produce  any  erup- 
tion; if  the  cuticle,  however,  have  been  previously  removed,  its 
application  causes  a purulent  discharge.  It  may,  therefore,  be  em- 
ployed with  much  advantage  mixed  with  lard  as  an  issue  ointment, 
or  for  keeping  up  a discharge  from  blistered  surfaces,  being  cheap 
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and  certain  in  its  effects.  For  an  issue  ointment,  25  to  30  grains 
may  be  rubbed  up  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  and  the  strength  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  circumstances.  Euphorbium 
possesses  the  advantage  over  the  preparations  of  cantharides,  that  it 
does  not  irritate  the  urinary  organs;  and  over  savine  ointment  that 
it  does  not  spoil  by  keeping.  The  facility  with  which  we  can  in- 
crease or  reduce  its  strength  is  also  of  great  importance.  Never- 
theless this  drug  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  editions  of  the 
Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias,  so  rarely  is  it  now  used  in 
medicine. 


IPECACUANHA  (described  in  the  division  Emetics ),  is  an  excellent 
counter-irritant,  though  sometimes  uncertain  in  its  action ; applied 
in  the  form  of  liniment,  prepared  as  directed  below,  it  produces  an 
eruption  of  minute  vesicles  on  an  inflamed  base  in  from  36  to  48 
hours,  which  fade  away  in  three  or  four  days.  It  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  causing  much  pain  or  constitutional  irritation. 

Linimentum  Ipecacuanha.  (Ipecacuan,  in  very  fine  powder,  ass. ; 
axunge,  3ij.;  olive  oil,  foiss. ; mix.)  A fourth  part  of  this  should 
be  rubbed  well  into  the  part  it  is  desired  to  irritate,  three  or  four 
times  a day. 


MEZEREUM. — Mezereon  (described  in  the  division  Diaphoretics ). 
The  inner  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  is  much  employed  on  the 
continent  as  a vesicatory,  but  as  in  the  dry  state  its  effects  are  un- 
certain and  slowly  produced,  it  is  not  used  in  this  country  as  such. 
In  France,  in  order  to  produce  a blister  with  this  substance,  a piece 
of  the  bark  is  softened  in  warm  water  or  in  vinegar,  and  applied  to 
the  part  with  a compress  and  roller ; at  first  the  bark  is  renewed 
night  and  morning,  but  when  the  blister  is  produced  it  is  changed 
only  once  daily.  An  issue  ointment  is  also  prepared  with  it,  by 
digesting  for  12  hours  the  sliced  bark  in  axunge  and  white  wax 
liquefied  together,  and  straining. 


MOXA. — A term  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  teas  used 
to  designate  a cylinder  of  a cottony  substance , which  they  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Artemisia  moxa.  This  is  a small  shrub,  a native  of 
China,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Composites  ( Asteraceee , Find- 
ley), and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Syngenesia  Superflua. 

preparation. — Moxas  are  prepared  in  China  and  Japan,  from  whence  we  have 
derived  the  use  of  them,  by  pounding  the  downy  covering  of  the  leaves  until  it  resem- 
bles fine  cotton,  and  rolling  into  small  conical  masses.  In  this  country  they  are  pre- 
pared either  from  the  pith  of  the  stem  of  the  Helianthus  annuus  the  common  sun- 
flower, or  by  soaking  cotton-wool  in  a concentrated  solution  of  nitre,  and  forming 
into  small  masses  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Chinese  moxas.  More  recently  Professor 
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Osborne  of  this  city  has  proposed  the  use  of  fresh  burned  quick-lime,  as  a substitute  for 
the  common  moxa,  (Dublin  Journal,  first  series,  vol.  xx.,  p.  409).  On  the  continent 
a piece  of  linen  soaked  in  a concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  dried  and  rolled 
into  the  proper  shape,  is  usually  preferred  in  the  present  day.  A conical-shaped  piece 
of  camphor  also  forms  an  excellent  moxa. 

EFFECTS  AND  USES. — The  first  sensation  felt  on  the  application  of 
a moxa  is  rather  agreeable,  but  it  soon  causes  intolerable  pain, 
which,  however,  does  not  last  long.  Redness  and  inflammation  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  are  produced,  and  an  eschar  formed 
immediately  under  the  spot  on  which  it  has  been  placed,  which 
extends  to  a considerable  depth  if  the  moxa  be  kept  long  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  The  eschar  separates  in  from  eight  to  ten  days, 
the  process  of  inflammation  set  up  for  its  discharge  being  attended 
with  more  or  less  suppuration,  according  to  circumstances;  and  a 
discharge  of  purulent  matter  may  be  established  after  the  separation 
of  the  eschar  by  the  application  of  irritating  unguents,  or  by  the 
insertion  of  issue  peas.  Moxas  differ  from  the  actual  cauteiy  in 
that  their  effects  are  produced  more  slowly,  and  that  the  inflamma- 
tion caused  by  them  penetrates  more  deeply.  The  principal  dis- 
eases in  which  the  application  of  moxas  has  been  found  beneficial 
are,  in  Pott’s  curvature  of  the  spine,  in  inveterate  sciatica,  in  neu- 
ralgia, in  paraplegia,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  in  amau- 
rosis, &c.  The  good  effects  produced  by  moxas  depend  on  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation.  Their  use  is  contra-indicated  in  all 
acute  inflammatory  diseases. 

MODE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. — The  apex  is  set  on  fire  and  the  base 
kept  firmly  applied  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a piece  of  wire  or  a 
pair  of  forceps;  the  neighbouring  parts  should  be  covered  with  wet 
pieces  of  linen  to  protect  them  from  the  sparks ; the  combustion 
may  be  quickened  by  the  blow-pipe  or  with  the  breath.  Professor 
Osborne  applies  the  quick-lime  moxa  as  follows:— Some  quick- 
lime in  powder,  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  is  placed  on  the 
skin  inside  a porte  moxa , or  a strip  of  card  bent  together  and  tied 
so  as  to  form  a circle;  some  water  is  dropped  on  and  mixed  with  it. 
The  ordinary  lime  from  a lime-kiln  answers  well  if  fresh.  Moxas 
should  be  applied  as  close  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  as  possible; 
Baron  Larrey  considers  that  their  application  to  the  fo  lowing  parts 
of  the  body  is  improper:— To  the  head  where  the  skull  is  covered 
with  skin  and  pericranium  only;  to  the  eyelids,  nose,  ears,  larynx, 
trachea,  sternum,  glandular  parts  of  the  breast,  linea  alba,  over  the 
course  of  superficial  tendons,  articular  prominences,  where  there  is 
danger  of  injuring  the  articular  capsules,  and  projecting  points  ot 
bone.  To  these  may  be  added,  immediately  over  the  course  of  large 
arteries,  veins  or  nerves. 


RUTA  GRAVEOLENS. — (described  in  the  division  Antispasmodics). 
The  fresh  leaves  may  be  employed  as  a local  stimulant  and  rube- 
facient. 
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SABINA. — Savin  (described  in  tire  division  Emmenagogues)  acts  as 
a powerful  local  irritant.  It  is  very  generally  employed  in  the  form 
of  ointment  or  cerate  for  keeping  up  the  discharge  from  a blistered 
surface,  producing  what  is  termed  a perpetual  blister.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  difficulty  in  preparing  the  ointment  well,  and  to  its 
losing  its  properties  by  long  keeping,  an  ointment  prepared  with 
euphorbium  (see  page  255)  may  be  preferred  for  that  purpose;  one 
part  of  powdered  savin  combined  with  two  parts  of  finely  powdered 
alum,  forms  an  excellent  application  to  venereal  vegetations:  it  is 
sprinkled  over  the  part,  and  the  application  renewed  twice  daily ; 
simple  dressing  being  applied  in  the  interval. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS: — Unguentum  Sabince , D.  L. 
Ceratum  Sabince,  E.  (“  Savin  tops,  dried  and  in  powder,  5j.;  oint- 
ment of  white  wax,  3 vij  ; mix  the  powder  intimately  with  the 
ointment  by  trituration,”  D.  “Fresh  savin,  bruised,  Ibss. ; white 
wax,  oiij.;  lard,  tbj.;  mix  the  savin  with  the  wax  and  lard  melted 
together,  and  express  through  a linen  cloth,”  L.  “ Fresh  savin,  2 
parts;  bees’  wax,  1 part;  axunge,  4 parts;  melt  the  lard  and  wax 
together;  add  the  savin;  boil  till  the  leaves  become  friable;  and 
strain  through  linen  or  calico,”  E.).  When  well  prepared  this  oint- 
ment is  of  a fine  green  colour,  and  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  savin 
well  marked. 


SETONS  and  ISSUES  are  employed  to  produce  derivation  from  some 
internal  organ,  by  causing  a discharge  of  pus  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  as  in  deep-seated  local  inflammations;  and  to  establish  a drain 
from  the  system  in  many  diseases.  With  the  former  intention  they 
are  employed  in  ophthalmia,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ear,  in 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  in  caries  of  the  vertebras, 
in  chronic  articular  inflammation,  in  white  swelling,  in  hip-joint 
disease,  &c.  With  the  latter,  in  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  chorea,  spas- 
modic asthma,  phthisis,  hepatitis,  &c.  When  setons  or  issues  are 
employed  in  local  diseases,  they  should  be  applied  as  near  their  seat 
as  practicable ; but  when  used  in  general  affections,  they  may  be 
inserted  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  is  most  convenient:  thus, 
setons  maybe  inserted  into  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  issries  in  the 
inside  of  the  leg  or  arm. — The  introduction  of  a seton  is  easily 
effected  with  a seton  needle,  an  instrument  shaped  like  a lancet, 
about  three  inches  long,  3-8ths  of  an  inch  broad,  slightly  curved, 
and  having  an  eye  in  the  handle;  a fold  of  the  integuments  being 
held  up,  the  needle  is  forced  through,  and  by  its  means  a skein  of 
silk,  or  a piece  of  India-rubber  or  Gutta  Perclia  tape  sufficient  to  fill 
the  aperture,  introduced  through  the  wound ; a fresh  portion  of  the 
material  inserted  is  drawn  through  the  aperture  daily,  and  if  it  do 
not  produce  sufficient  irritation,  it  may  be  smeared  with  some  irri- 
tating ointment.  Issues  are  more  employed  at  present  than  setons ; 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  inserted  has  been  explained  before, 
(see  page  162). 
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SlNAPTS. — Mustard  (described  in  the  division  Emetics),  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  acts  as  a local  irritant,  producing  inflamma- 
tion attended  with  much  pain ; and  if  the  application  be  long  con- 
tinued, vesication  with  even  ulceration  and  gangrene.  It  is  very 
generally  employed  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  or  as  it  is  technically 
called  sinapism , to  produce  counter-irritation : applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet  or  calves  of  the  legs,  in  the  low  state  of  typhus  fever, 
especially  when  stupor  or  delirium  is  present,  in  apoplexy  and  coma, 
in  narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  other  cases  in  which  there  is  determi- 
nation to  the  head.  It  is  also  often  applied  to  the  chest  with  much 
benefit  in  many  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases,  and  to  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen  in  painter’s  colic  and  other  affections  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  Sinapisms  are  prepared  by  mixing  common  table 
mustard  with  luke-warm  water,  and  spreading  the  paste  on  a piece 
of  linen  or  brown  paper.  They  produce  a counter-irritant  effect  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  they  have  been  applied;  but 
the  length  of  time  which  they  should  be  left  on,  may  be  regulated 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient;  if  he  is  insensible,  however,  they 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  reddened.  The  following 
form  for  preparing  sinapisms  is  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia: — 

Cataplasma  Sinapis.  (Boiling  water,,  f5x. ; linseed  meal,  and 
mustard,  of  each,  fSiiss.  or  a sufficiency  ; add  the  water  to  the 
powders  previously  mixed  together,  stirring  so  as  to  make  a ca- 
taplasm.) 


SUCCINI  OLEUM. — Oil  of  Amber  (described  in  the  division  A vti- 
spasmodics ),  is  an  active  rubefacient,  producing  irritation  and  slight 
inflammation  of  the  skin  when  applied  with  friction.  It  is  some- 
times employed  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis ; but  its  most 
general  use  is  as  a local  application  in  hooping  cough,  in  the  fo  ow- 
ing form,  commonly  known  as  Roche's  embrocation  Oil  of  amber, 
f3iij. ; oil  of  cloves,  f 5j - ; olive  oil,  loj.;  mix. 


TerebintfiiN/E  OLEUM. — Oil  of  Turpentine  (described  in  the  divi- 
sion Anthelmintics ),  is  a speedy  and  effectual  rubefacient,  producing 
active  inflammation,  succeeded  by  a crop  of  small  pimples,  and 
sometimes  minute  blisters,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
If  it  be  applied  warm  it  acts  more  quickly  and  more  powerfully. 
As  a counter-irritant,  it  is  very  generally  and  very  beneficially  em- 
ployed in  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera, 
in  colic  and  peritonitis,  in  sore  throat,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  m 

neuralgia,  &c.  . r3 

Limmentum  Terebinthince , D.  L.  E.  (“  Oil  of  turpentine,  13v. ; 
ointment  of  resin,  Sviij.;  melt  the  ointment,  then  add  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine gradually,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  a uniform  liniment  is  ob- 
tained,” D.  “ Soft  soap,  Sij. ; camphor,  5j. ; oil  ol  turpentine,  1 5xvj. , 
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shake  them  together  until  they  are  mixed,’.’  L.  “ Oil  of  turpen- 
tine, f3v. ; resinous  ointment,  5iv. ; camphor,  5ss. ; melt  the  oint- 
ment and  gradually  mix  with  the  oil  and  camphor  till  a uniform 
liniment  be  formed,”  E.).  This  liniment  is  powerfully  stimulating; 
it  was  first  proposed  by  Kentish  as  an  immediate  dressing  for  exten- 
sive burns,  particularly  when  the  vital  powers  are  sinking,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  employed  with  much  advantage;  the  parts  are 
first  smeared  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  pledgets  of  lint  covered 
with  this  liniment  are  then  applied.  It  is  also  used  as  a counter- 
irritant,  applied  with  friction  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains. 

St.  John  Long's  liniment.  (The  yolk  of  one  egg ; oil  of  turpen- 
tine, foiss. ; strong  acetic  acid,  f3j. ; pure  water,  f'Siij. ; first  rub  the 
yolk  of  egg,  the  water,  and  the  acetic  acid  together,  then  add  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  agitate  the  whole  until  they  are  well  mixed: — 
or,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  distilled  vinegar,  of  each,  equal  parts ; yolk  of 
egg,  sufficient  to  make  a uniform  emulsion.)  This  excellent  counter- 
irritant  liniment  is  applied  by  means  of  a sponge ; its  effects  vary 
with  the  force  which  is  used  in  rubbing,  and  with  the  length  of 
time  the  application  is  continued ; the  principal  objection  to  its  use 
is  its  very  disagreeable  smell,  which  may  be  somewhat  obviated,  and 
its  rubefacient  powers  at  the  same  time  rather  increased,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

(Pectorals.) 

EXPECTORANTS  may  be  defined,  medicines  which  promote  the 
secretion  from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  passages,  and  facilitate  its 
discharge.  No  peculiar  drugs. have  as  yet  been  discovered  which, 
by  a direct  or  specific  action  on  the  lungs,  produce  expectoration ; 
the  medicines  which  are  employed  with  this  intention  act  relatively, 
that  is  to  say,  they  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  system 
generally,  for  the  most  part  relieving  or  removing  that  state  of 
disease  which  demands  the  use  of  expectorants.  It  has  indeed  been 
asserted  that  certain  substances  are  eliminated  through  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  in  this  manner  the  natural  mucous 
* secretion  is  augmented  when  they  are  taken  into  the  circulation, 
whether  by  absorption  from  the  digestive  canal  or  otherwise;  but 
such  an  assertion  is  only  conjectural,  for  I am  not  aware  that  their 
presence  in  the  bronchial  secretion  has  ever  been  detected  by  direct 
chemical  experiment.  It  is  true  that  the  breath  emits  or  retains  the 
smell  of  many  substances,  which  have  a powerful  or  peculiar  odour, 
for  several  hours  after  they  have  been  swallowed,  such  as  garlic, 
onions,  the  balsams,  and  most  of  the  volatile  oils,  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  their  odorous  principle  is  exhaled  by  the  pulmonary  mu- 
cous membrane,  nor  should  they,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  expecto- 
rants. In  fact  most  agents  which  are  arranged  in  this  division  are 
derived  from  other  classes  of  medicines,  and  there  are  no  remedies 
more  uncertain  in  their  action.  There  are  two  modes  in  which 
medicines  employed  to  promote  expectoration  appear  to  act:  first, 
by  removing  constriction  of  the  pulmonary  exhalent  vessels,  on 
which  principle  the  nauseating  expectorants  seem  to  produce  their 
effects ; or  secondly,  by  stimulating  these  vessels,  they  either  in- 
crease the  natural  exhalation  where  it  is  deficient,  or  alter  its 
character  where  it  is  in  an  unhealthy  state.  To  these  we  may  add 
a third,  including  all  emetics,  which  by  their  mechanical  action  dis- 
lodge accumulated  secretions  from  the  respiratory  organs,  and  thus 
frequently  become  most  valuable  agents  in  the  treatment  of  many 
diseases,  which  demand  the  use  of  expectorants. 
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AciDUM  BENZOICUM,  D.  L.  E. — Benzoic  acid.  Flowers  of  Benja- 
min. An  acid  prepared  by  sublimation  from  Benzoin , L. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Mediea  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. — 
Dublin.  “ Benzoin,  5 parts  ; recently  burned  lime ; and  muriatic  acid,  of  each,  1 
part ; water,  200  parts  ; rub  the  benzoin  with  the  lime,  boil  for  half  an  hour  in  130 
parts’  of  water,  constantly  stirring ; let  the  vessel  rest  and  pour  off  the  liquor  when 
cold  ; boil  the  remainder  in  70  parts  of  water,  and  again  pour  off  the  liquor  when 
cold  ; boil  the  mixed  liquors  to  one  half,  filter  through  paper,  and  add  gradually  the 
muriatic  acid  to  the  liquor  when  cold  ; lastly,  the  liquor  being  poured  off,  wash  the 
powder  with  a small  quantity  of  cold  water,  dry  with  a gentle  heat,  and  sublime  the 
benzoic  acid  in  a proper  vessel  with  a slow  fire.”  Edinburgh.  “ Benzoin,  auy  conve- 
nient quantity  ; put  it  into  a glass  matrass ; and  by  means  of  a gradually  increasing 
heat,  sublime  as  long  as  anything  rises  ; squeeze  the  sublimate  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper  to  remove  the  oil  as  much  as  possible,  and  sublime  the  residuum  again. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  the  form  of  soft,  elastic,  pearl-white, 
satiny  crystals  or  scales;  having  a faint  aromatic  odour,  resembling 
that  of  benzoin,  and  an  acid,  penetrating  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0‘667. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  is  C14H503,  combined  in 
the  crystalline  state  with  one  equivalent  of  water.  It  is  permanent  in 
the  air ; at  a temperature  of  248°  fuses,  and  at  293°  sublimes;  heated 
in  the  open  air  it  produces  an  acrid  white  vapour  which  irritates  the 
fauces;  it  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a fuliginous  flame, 
leaving  no  residue.  Benzoic  acid  requires  200  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  20  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution ; it  dissolves  in  2 parts  of 
cold  alcohol  or  ether,  and  in  a less  quantity  of  acetic  acid  or  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  possesses  the  usual  characteristics  of  a weak  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration,  but  is  often 
badly  prepared ; when  good  it  is  colourless,  entirely  sublimed  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  completely  soluble  in  solution  of  potash  or  lime 
water.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  benzoic  acid : — “ White 
or  nearly  so ; on  the  application  of  heat  it  volatilizes,  exhaling  a pecu- 
liar odour.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  freely  so  in  rectified  spirit. 
It  is  likewise  soluble  in  solutions  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  and 
lime,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Although  formerly  highly  esteemed 
as  a stimulating  expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis,  benzoic  acid  is 
scarcely  ever  employed  in  the  present  day,  except  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  Tinctura  opii  camphorata,  D.  E.,  Tinctura  camplwras  coni- 
posita,  L.,  and  the  Tinctura  opii  ammoniata,  E.,  in  all  of  which 
preparations  it  is  an  ingredient.* 


* Dr.  Ure,  of  London,  a few  years  ago  called  tlie  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  chemical 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  when  benzoic  acid  is  taken  into  the 
stomach : namely,  the  conversion  of  the  insoluble  uric  acid  and  its  salts  into  the  so'uble 
hippurie  acid  and  hippurales.  He  therefore  proposed  its  employment  in  all  cases,  accom- 
panied by  increased  secretion  of  uric  acid,  as  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  calculous  disorders. 
In  a case  of  uric  acid  gravel,  in  which  I employed  benzoic  acid,  the. deposit  in  the  urine 
apparently  ceased,  while  the  use  of  the  acid  was  continued ; but  retumed  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  before  when  its  administration  was  stopped.  From  the  experiments  of  Keller, 
Booth,  Boye,  and  others,  it  has  been  shown  that  although  benzole  acid  is  converted  into  hip- 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. ; it 
should  be  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  irritate  the  fauces ; its  solubility  is  much  increased  by  combining  it 
with  phosphate  or  biborate  of  soda. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates ; metallic  salts,  &c. 


ANTIMONII  ET  POTASS^;  TARTRAS. — Tartar  emetic  (described  in 
the  division  Diaphoretics ),  administered  in  small  doses,  from  1-16 th 
to  1-1  Oth  of  a grain  frequently  repeated,  operates  as  an  expectorant, 
but  its  effects  as  such  are  more  certainly  manifested,  if  it  be  given 
so  as  to  produce  nausea.  It  is  best  adapted  for  acute  attacks  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  or  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 


BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM,  L.  E. — Balsam  of  Peru  A balsam  flowing 
from  incisions  into  the  trunk  of  an  uncertain  species  of  Myrospermum , 
L.  Fluid  balsamic  exudation  of  Myrospermum  peruiferum,  E.  The 
late  Dr.  Pereira  investigated  with  some  pains  the  history,  of  the  tree 
from  which  this  balsam  is  procured,  and  in  1850  he  received  horn  a 
merchant  residing  on  the  San  Sonate  coast  of  San  Salvador  m the 
republic  of  Guatimala — specimens  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  tree 
bv  which  the  balsam  is  there  yielded ; it  is  a variety  of  Myrospermum 
before  undescribed,  which  I quite  agree  with  a happy  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Koyle  should  now  be  named  Myrospermum  Pereiras.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  ( Fabacece , Lindley),  and  to 
the  Linnasan  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia.  from  Dr. 
Pereira’s  investigations  it  would  appear  that  Peruvian  balsam  is 
altogether  obtained  from  the  district  above  referred  to,  and  not  at 

in 

all  from  Peru. 


botanical  characters. — A lofty,  handsome,  branching  tree,  with  a smooth, 
thick,  very  resinous  bark;  Leaves  alternate,  pinnated,  consisting  of  eleven  leaflets, 
which  are  ovate,  blunt,  and  downy  on  then-  midrib  and  petiole ; Flowers  white,  in 

axillary  racemes  ; Fruit,  a legume.  , • i 

PREPARATION.— It  is  usually  stated  to  be  procured  in  two  ways  ; the  finest,  which 
is  not  met  with  in  British  commerce,  by  incisions  made  into  the  bark  ot  the  tree  , the 
second  quality,  by  boiling  the  young  branches  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  in  water  . 
many  pharmacologists,  however,  doubt  that  any  of  it  is  procured  by  the  latter ^thod. 
Nouvel,  who  was  for  many  years  engaged  m collecting  balsam  of  Peru  m the  Balsam 
Coast  of  San  Sonate,  states  that  the  Indians  procure  it  by  inserting  cotton  rags  n to 
large  incisions  made  through  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  lighting  a re  aiouni 
to  liquefy  the  balsam  which,  flowing  out,  saturates  the  rags;  these  are  afterwards 
boiled  in  water  when  the  balsam  falls  to  the  bottom. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Balsam  of  Peru,  as  it  occurs  in  English 
commerce,  is  a thick,  semi-transparent,  heavy  liquid,  of  a blackish 


mine  acid  in  the  system,  and  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  this  form,  the  secretion  of  uric  acid 
is  not  affected  either  in  regard  to  its  quantity  or  chemical  properties  by  it ; whence  it  results 
that  benzoic  acid  cannot  be  regarded  as  a remedy  for  uric  acid  diseases. 
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colour,  with  a golden  lustre.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour 
and  a warm,  bitterish  taste.  Specific  gravity  about  l' 160. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  ol  Fremy,  it 
is  composed  of  an  oily  matter  which  he  has  named  cinnameine,  of 
cinnamomic  acid  (. Benzoic  acid  of  previous  chemists),  and  one  or 
more  resins.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  more  dense,  but  does 
not  dry  up;  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a bright  flame  and  much 
smoke,  and  diffusing  a very  agreeable  odour;  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  water  boiled  with  it  acquires  its  agreeable  odour.  I he 
balsam  is  soluble  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  only  partially 

dissolved  by  ether.  _ , . 

ADULTERATIONS. — It  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  alcohol ; this 
fraud  is  known  by  its  low  density,  and  by  its  losing  volume  when 

mixed  with  cold  water.  . _ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a mildly  stimulating 
expectorant,  and  as  such  was  at  one  time  much  employed  m chronic 
bronchitis,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  and  in  old  asthmatic 
cases ; it  has,  however,  completely  fallen  into  disuse  as  an  internal 
remedy.  (See  General  Stimulants). 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  xx.  to  min.  xl.,  sus- 
pended m aqueous  vehicles,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg. 


Balsamum  TOLUTANUM,  D.  L.  E. — Balsam,  of  Tolu.  Concrete 
haUamic  exudation  of  Myrospermum  toluiferum.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Tolu,  1 urbaco,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Magdalena;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Leguminosce  ( Fabacece , Lmdley),  and  to  the  Lmnman  class  and  order 
iJecarulria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — Precisely  similar  to  Myrospermum  peruifemm,  except 
the  Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  acuminated,  and  smooth  upon  the  petiole  and  midrib. 

preparation. — It  exudes  in  the  liquid  state  from  incisions  made  into  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  but  it  soon  concretes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  solid  masses  of  a resinous  appearance, 
and  a reddish  or  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  has  a peculiai  fragrant 
odour,  more  agreeable  than  the  balsam  of  Peru,  and  a sweet  aro- 
matic taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
balsam  of  Peru.  Balsam  of  Tolu  becomes  more  solid  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  melts  by  heat,  and  is  inflammable  burning  with  a fuligi- 
nous flame  and  a very  agreeable  odour;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  and  boiling  water  dissolves  out  its  fragrant  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — It  is  a stimulating  expectorant,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  agreeable  flavour,  is  very  much  used  as  an  ad- 
junct to  pectoral  mixtures;  but  it  should  not  be  employed  when 
there  is  any  inflammatory  action  present. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. ; it  is 
best  administered  suspended  in  aqueous  vehicles  by  means  of  muci- 
lage or  yolk  of  egg. 

Tinctura  Tolutana , D.  L.  E.  (“Balsam  of  Tolu,  o i j . ; rectified 
spirit,  Oj. ; dissolve  the  balsam  in  the  spirit  with  the  aid  of  a gentle 
heat,  let  it  stand  until  the  sediment  subsides,  then  decant  the  clear 
tincture,”  D.  “Balsam  of  Tolu,  oij.;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  mace- 
rate until  the  balsam  is  dissolved  and  filter,”  L.  “ Tolu  balsam,  in 
coarse  powder,  oiiiss. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  digest  the  balsam  in  the 
spirit  with  a gentle  heat  till  it  be  dissolved,  and  filter,”  E.).  Dose, 
f3j.  to  f3ij.;  it  is  precipitated  when  added  to  water,  but  may  be 
suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  or  syrup. 

Syrupus  Tolutanus,  D.  L.  E.  (“Take  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  5j  ; 
distilled  water,  Oj.;  refined  sugar,  in  powder,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 
cient: boil  the  balsam  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  in  a lightly 
covered  vessel,  occasionally  stirring,  and  strain  the  liquor  when  cold ; 
then,  having  added  to  it  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  dissolve  with  the 
aid  of  a steam  or  water  heat,”  D.  “ Balsam  of  Tolu,  3x.;  boiling 
distilled  water,  Oj.;  sugar,  fbiiss. ; boil  the  balsam  in  the  water  lor 
half  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  frequently  stirring,  and  strain  the 
cooled  liquor;  then  add  the  sugar  and  dissolve  it,”  L.  “ Tincture  of 
Tolu,  5j.;  simple  synip,  lb ij . ; when  the  syrup  has  been  recently 
made  and  has  not  altogether  cooled,  add  the  tincture  by  degrees, 
agitating  briskly,”  E.).  Dose,  f 5ij . to  foss. ; merely  used  as  a fla- 
vouring adjunct.  Tolu  lozenges  prepared  with  the  syrup  and  suffi- 
cient gum  are  a popular  and  useful  remedy  in  chronic  coughs. 


BENZOINUM,  D.  L.  E. — Benzoin.  The  concrete  exudation , D., 

Concrete  balsam  exudation , L.  E. — of  Styrax  benzoin.  A native  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Ebe- 
nacece  ( Styracaceai , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnaian  class  and  order 
j Decandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — A tall  tree  with  rounded  branches,  and  a downy  bark  ; 
Leaves  entire,  pointed,  tomentose  beneath  ; Flowers,  in  compound  axillary  racemes. 

preparation. — The  balsamic  exudation  is  procured  by  making  incisions  into  the 
bark  of  the  tree  in  its  seventh  year,  and  allowing  the  liquid  which  exudes  to  concrete 
on  the  stem  ; when  quite  hard  it  is  removed,  and  fresh  incisions  made,  by  which  an 
inferior  quality  is  obtained. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Benzoin  occurs  in  large  masses  of  a red- 
dish-brown colour  externally,  with  a waxy,  somewhat  shining  frac- 
ture, presenting  many  whitish  amygdaloid  tears  cemented  together 
by  a reddish  substance;  the  inferior  qualities  contain  but  few  tears 
and  arc  of  a more  uniform  reddish-brown  colour  all  through.  The 
French  pharmaceutists  describe  another  variety  in  tears  of  a pale 
vellow  colour,  but  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  English  market.  Benzoin 
has  an  agreeable  aiomatic  odour,  and  a sweet  balsamic  taste;  the 
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odour  and  taste  of  the  inferior  qualities  are'  much  less  agreeable. 
Specific  gravity  about  l-065. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  about  28  per  cent,  of 
resin  soluble  in  ether,  50  of  resin  insoluble  in  ether,  and  about  14 
of  benzoic  acid,  with  a trace  ol  volatile  oil,  aromatic  extract,  &c., 
(Kopp).  Benzoin  is  permanent  in  the  air;  heated,  it  fuses  and 
benzoic  acid  is  sublimed ; it  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a fuligi- 
nous flame  and  an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid;  boiling  water  dissolves  out  the  benzoic  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Benzoin  is  a stimulating  expectorant, 
formerly  much  used  in  chronic  cough,  in  old  cases  ol  bronchitis,  and 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis ; in  the  present  day  it  is  not  much 
employed.  Like  the  other  stimulating  expectorants,  it  is  inadmis- . 
sible  in  inflammatory  cases. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  is  not  used  in  the  solid 
state. 

Tinctura  Benzomi  composila,  L.  E.  (“  Benzoin,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, oiiiss. ; prepared  storax,  oiiss. ; balsam  of  tolu,  3x. ; socotrine 
or  hepatic  aloes,  in  coarse  powder,  3v. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  mace- 
rate for  seven  days  and  filter,”  L.  “ Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder, 
5iv. ; Peru  balsam,  5iiss. ; East  Indian  aloes,  3ss. ; rectified  spirit, 
Oij.;  digest  for  7 days,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  and  filter  it,”  E.). 
A stimulating  expectorant;  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f3ij.,  as  an  adjunct  to 
pectoral  mixtures;  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  but  may  be  mixed 
with  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  yolk  of  egg,  or  syrup.  This  tinc- 
ture was  formerly  much  employed  as  an  application  to  wounds  and 
contusions,  under  the  name  of  Friars  Balsam. 


IPECACUANHA  (described  in  the  division  Emetics ),  administered 
in  small  but  frequently  repeated  doses,  a fourth  of  a grain  to  half  a 
grain,  acts  as  an  expectorant,  but  its  effects  as  such  are  much  more 
surely  manifested  if  nausea  be  at  the  same  time  produced.  In  some 
cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
accompanied  by  profuse  secretion,  it  operates  beneficially,  not  by 
promoting  expectoration,  but  by  diminishing  the  discharge,  and  by 
some  specific  action  restoring  the  parts  to  a healthy  state.  In  acute 
or  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes,  ipecacuanha 
to  prove  beneficial  must  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce 
nausea  or  even  vomiting;  but  in  chronic  affections  of  the  same  parts, 
more  advantage  will  be  derived  from  smaller  doses.  As  an  expec- 
torant, the  doses  of  Ipecacuanha  and  its  preparations  are  as  follows : — 
In  powder,  gr.  j-th  to  gr.  ij. — Vinum  Ipecacuanhas , D.  L E.,  min.  x. 
to  min.  xl. — Syrupus  Ipecacuanlice , E.,  f3j.  to  f 3ij  - 

Pilula  Ipecacuanlice  cum  Scilla,  L.  (Compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, 3iij. ; squill,  fresh  bruised;  and  ammoniaeum,  bruised,  of 
each,  3j.;  treacle,  a sufficiency;  beat  together  till  they  are  incorpo- 
rated.) The  compound  ipecacuan  pill  of  the  former  London  Pharma- 
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copajia.  A useful  stimulating  expectorant  in  habitual  cough  affecting 
the  old  and  debilitated.  Dose,  gr.  v.,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
Every  five  grains  contain  about  a fourth  of  a grain  each  of  ipecacuan 
and  opium.' 


LOBELIA,  D.  L.  E. — Lobelia.  Indian  tobacco.  The  herb  (Flow- 
ering herb , L.)  of  Lobelia  inflata.  A native  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  a very  common  weed  growing  on  road  sides  and  in 
neglected  fields;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Lobeliacece,  and  to 
the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

* BOTANICAL  characters. — Annual,  1-2  feet  high,  with  a branching  stem  ; Leaves, 
scattered,  alternate,  oblong  ; Flowers,  pale  blue,  in  terminal  racemes ; Capsules,  ovoid, 
inflated. 

preparation. — The  entire  herb  is  collected  in  the  end  of  August,  as  soon  as  the 
capsules  are  formed,  and  carefully  dried.  It  is  imported  from  America  compressed  into 
rectangular  masses,  being  prepared  for  exportation  by  the  Shaking  Quakers  of  New 
Lebanon  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  odour  is  faint  but  disagreeable,  and 
the  taste  at  first  insipid,  but  when  chewed,  very  acrid,  and  resem- 
bling that  of  tobacco,  causing,  like  it,  a flow  of  saliva  and  a nauseat- 
ing effect  on  the  stomach. 

'chemical  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Proctor, 
lobelia  contains  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  a peculiar  principle  named  by 
him  Lobelina,  lobelic  acid,  gum,  resin,  fixed  oil,  chlorophylle,  ex- 
tractive, and  various  salts.  Reinsch,  who  has  since  analysed  this 
plant,  named  the  active  principle  he  obtained  Lobelein, ; he  obtained 
it  by  the  successive  action  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  water ; it  is  a 
shining-yellow  liygroscropic  substance,  he  says,  nearly  analogous  to 
the  active  principle  of  tobacco;  from  its  chemical  reaction  it  would, 
however,  appear  to  be  a compound  substance.  Mr.  Wi  Bastick  has 
more  recently  ascertained  the  existence  in  Lobelia  of  an  alkaloid, 
which,  like  Conia,  is  an  oily,  transparent,  volatile  fluid ; this  he 
names  Lobelina;  it  has  the  odour  of  the  herb,  and  a pungent, 
tobacco-like  taste,  and  in  minute  doses  produces  all  the  marked  and 
poisonous  action  of  the  plant.  The  active  properties  of  lobelia  are 

soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Lobelia  was  employed  by  the  native 
Indians  of  North  America  as  an  emetic,  but  its  action  as  such  is 
highly  irritating  and  attended  with  much  danger,  for  if  it  fail  to 
excite  vomiting  soon  after  it  has  been  taken,  it  produces  all  the 
symptoms  of  a powerful  narcotico-acrid  poison,  and  so  small  a quan- 
tity as  a teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  leaves  has  proved  fatal  m some 
instances.  In  small  doses,  however,  it  is  a most  valuable  sedative 
expectorant,  apparently  possessing  a specific  power  m allaying 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  therefore  employed  with  most 
benefit  in  paroxysmal  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  in  asthma  and  hoop- 
ing  cough ; it  has  also  proved  serviceable  in  the  obstinate  cougli  of 
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chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  croup.  Of  late  years 
Lobelia  has  been  used  as  a specific  for  all  diseases  by  a sect  of  quacks 
in  England,  appropriately  named  after  their  leader  Coffinites , and  as 
a result  of  their  treatment  numerous  individuals  have  been  poisoned. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Lobelia  may  be  given  in 
powder,  in  which  form  I have  found  its  action  to  be  certain  and 
uniform,  acting  as  a sedative  expectorant  in  doses  of  from  gr.  j.  to 
gr.  ij.  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  From  ten  to 
twenty  grams  cause  vomiting,  and  a larger  dose  extreme  piostra- 
tion;  the  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  is  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Tinctura  Lobelia,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Lobelia,  dried,  and  in  coarse  pow- 
der, 5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  ex- 
press and  filter,”  D.  “Lobelia,  powered,  5v.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.; 
macerate  for  seven  days,  express  and  filter,”  L.  “ Dried  lobelia,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  av. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  this  tincture  is  best 
prepared  by  the  process  of  percolation  as  directed  for  tincture  of 
capsicum,  but  it  may  be  also  made  in  the  usual  way  of  digestion, 
E ).  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f3j • ; larger  doses  are  apt  to  prove  emetic. 

Tinctura  Lobelia  LEtherea,  L.  E.  (“Lobelia,  powdered,  5v. ; 
ether,  f5xiv. ; rectified  spirit,  fSxxvj. ; macerate  for  seven  days,  ex- 
press and  filter,”  L.  “ Dried  lobelia,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
3v. ; spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  Oij.;  best  prepared  by  percolation  as 
directed  for  tincture  of  capsicum ; but  it  may  be  also  obtained  by 
digestion  in  a well  closed  vessel  for  seven  days,”  E.).  Dose,  rain  xx.  to 
min.  xl.  This  preparation  is  usually,  preferred  in  asthmatic  cases,  in 
consequence  of  the  sedative  properties  of  the  sulphuric  ether,  but  I 
think  1 have  derived  more  benefit  from  prescribing  the  alcoholic 
tincture  in  combination  with  Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  lobelia,  the  most  active  stimulants, 
both  internal  and  external,  should  be  employed. 


MARRUBIUM  VULGARE. — White  Horehound.  This  plant  is  now 
omitted  from  all  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  though  still  retained  in 
many  of  the  Continental ; it  is  indigenous,  growing  in  waste  places 
and  by  road  sides,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Labiata  ( Lamia - 
cea,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Dydynamia 
Gymnospermia. 

botanical  characters . — About  a foot  and  a-half  high,  every  where  hoary  with  a 
white  thick  pubescence  or  woolliness  ; Flowers,  small,  white,  in  crowded  whorls. 

PROPERTIES. — The  whole  plant  has  a peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and 
a very  bitter  balsamic  taste.  Its  properties  depend  on  volatile  oil 
and  extractive,  it  also  contains  tannic  acid;  it  yields  its  virtues  to 
boiling  water  and  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — White  horehound  was  long  held  in 
high  estimation  as  a tonic  expectorant.  In  the  present  day  it  is 
commonly  employed  as  a domestic  remedy  in  chronic  coughs;  but 
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it  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  regular  practice.  It  is  generally  given  in 
the  form  of  infusion,  Horehound  tea , prepared  by  infusing  aj.  of  the 
herb  in  Oj.  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour,  of  which  the  dose  is  fsiij. 
or  faiv.,  sweetened  with  sugar  ; or  in  the  form  of  confection,  Can- 
died Horehound,  prepared  by  evaporating  a strong  syrup  of  the  herb 
to  dryness ; a small  bit  of  this  may  be  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the 
mouth  frequently. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesqui-salts  of  iron:  ipecacuanha  and  tartar 
emetic. 


SciLLA. — Squill  (described  in  the  division  Diuretics ),  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated,  promotes  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane ; it  is  not,  however,  a stimulating  expectorant  as 
is  generally  stated,  and  may  therefore  be  prescribed  in  the  acute 
and  subacute  stages  of  pulmonary  affections  as  well  as  in  the 
chronic.  It  proves  more  serviceable  in  the  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
of  children  than  in  the  same  diseases  in  adults.  From  the  property 
which  squill  possesses  of  promoting  the  secretion  of  mucus,  it  facili- 
tates expectoration  in  some  forms  of  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis 
in  which  the  sputa  are  viscid;  in  these  cases  it  is  advantageously 
combined  with  the  more  stimulating  remedies  of  this  class.  The 
dose  of  powdered  squill  as  an  expectorant  should  not  exceed  gr.  j., 
frequently  repeated.  The  oxymel  or  syrup  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful expectorants  we  possess  for  the  pulmonary  affections  of  children, 
in  doses  of  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx.  The  tincture  is  employed  as  an 
adjunct  to  pectoral  mixtures  in  chronic  bronchial  affections;  Dose, 
min  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

Pilules  Scillce  composites,  D.  L.  (“  Squill,  in  fine  powder,  3iiss. ; 
ginger,  in  fine  powder;  ammoniacum,  in  fine  powder;  Castile  soap, 
of  each,  5ij.;  treacle,  hy  weight , 5ss. ; reduce  the  soap  to  powder, 
and  triturate  it  with  the  squill,  ginger  and  ammoniac;  then  add  the 
treacle  and  beat  them  all  into  a mass  of  a uniform  consistence,”  D. 
“Squill,  fresh  powdered,  5j-;  ginger,  powdered:  ammoniac,  pow- 
dered, of  each,  5ij.;  soft  soap,  3 iij - ; treacle,  3j- ; mix  the  powders 
together ; then  having  added  the  other  ingredients,  beat  all  together 
into  a mass,”  L.).  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pilulce  Scillce,  E.  (Squill,  in  fine  powder,  5 parts;  ammoniac, 
ginger,  in  fine  powder ; and  Spanish  soap,  of  each,  4 parts conserve 
of  red  roses,  2 parts;  mix  the  powders,  add  the  other  articles,  beat 
them  into  a uniform  mass,  and  divide  it  into  five-grain  pills.) 
Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.  in  chronic  catarrh  and  asthma.  It  spoils  by 
keeping. 

Syrupus  Scillce  compositus,  UNITED  STATES  PlIARMACOPCETA. 
(Squill,  bruised  ; seneka,  bruised,  of  each,  5iv. ; tartar  emetic, 
gr.  xlviij  - ; water,  Oiv. ; sugar,  ibiiiss. ; pour  the  water  on  the  squill 
and  seneka,  boil  to  one-half  and  strain ; add  the  sugar,  evaporate  the 
whole  to  Oiij .,  and  while  hot  dissolve  in  it  the  tartar  emetic.)  This 
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is  the  famous  Jlive  syrup  of  the  Americans, . an  excellent  formula, 
particularly  adapted  for  croup  and  chronic  bronchitis  in  children : 
dose  for  adults,  f3j.  to  f3ij- ; for  children,  min.  v.  to  min.  xv. 


SENEGA,  D.  L.  E. — Seneka.  Snake  root.  Boot  of  Polygala  senega. 
A native  of  the  United  States  ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
Polygalacece,  and  to  the  Lin  mean  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Octan- 
dria. 

botanical  characters. — Root,  perennial ; Stems,  numerous,  annual,  from  nine 
inches  to  a foot  high ; Leaves,  sessile,  ovato- lanceolate  ; Flowers,  small,  white,  in 
spiked  racemes  ; Capsule,  small,  elliptical,  containing  two  minute  black  seeds. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Seneka  root  varies  in  size  from  the  thick- 
ness of  a writing  pen  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  contorted,  knotty, 
and  marked  with  slight  eminences  on  one  side  ; cortical  portion  resi- 
nous, greyish  or  yellowish  externally,  whitish  internally ; central 
portion  (meditullium) , whitish,  woody,  inert.  It  has  a faint,  pecu- 
liar odour,  and  a taste  at  first  mucilaginous,  afterwards  nauseous  and 
acrid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  tannic  and  pectic  acids, 
wax,  fixed  oil,  gum,  albumen,  colouring  matter,  lignin,  some  salts, 
and  a peculiar  acrid  principle,  which,  according  to  Quevenne,  con- 
sists of  two  volatile  acids,  named  by  him  Polygalic  and  Virgineic 
acids,  the  former  of  which  appears  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant;  its  composition  is  C2-H18Ou.  Seneka  yields  its  properties  to 
both  water  and  to  alcohol ; according  to  some  recent  observations, 
it  appears  that  by  the  continued  action  of  boiling  water  on  the  root, 
part  of  the  active  principle  is  formed  into  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  colouring  matter  and  albumen ; therefore  the  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  Colleges  have  substituted  an  infusion  for  the  decoction 
of  the  former  pharmacopoeias. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Seneka  root  is  a stimulating  expecto- 
rant of  much  power,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  advanced  stages  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  of  pneumonia,  especially  when  occurring  in 
the  aged  and  debilitated.  It  is  also  a very  valuable  remedy  in  pro- 
tracted hooping  cough,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  croup  and  of 
bronchitis  in  infants  and  children. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. ; 
this  is  the  best  form  for  the  administration  of  seneka,  in  the  pulmo- 
nary affections  of  children. 

Infusum  Polygalce,  D.  Infusum  Senega 2,  E.  (“  Take  of  polygala 
root,  bruised,  3ss. ; boiling  water,  fSix.  Digest  for  one  hour  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight 
ounces,”  D.  “Seneka,  3x. ; boiling  water,  Oj.;  infuse  for  lour 
hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain,”  E.).  An  excellent  vehicle  for 
other  remedies  in  old  cases  of  catarrh  and  bronchitis.  Dose,  foil, 
to  fSiij . 
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Decoctum  Senega ?,  L.  (Seneka,  3x. ; distilled  water,  Oij . ; boil 
down  to  Oj.  and  strain.)  Not  so  good  a form  as  the  infusion,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated.  Dose  the  same. 

STYRAX,  L.  E. — Storax.  Liquid  Balsam  of  an  unascertained 

plant,  L.  Balsamic  exudation  of  Styrax  officinale , E.  The  plant 
indicated  by  the  Edinburgh  College  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  Pales- 
tine, and  Arabia,  and  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe ; it  belongs 
to  the  Natural  family  Ebenacece  ( Styracacece , Lindley),  and  to  the 
Linnaean  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  charactebs. — Stem  from  15  to  25  feet  high,  branching  at  the  top ; 
Leaves,  alternate,  ovate,  villous  beneath  ; Flowers,  white,  in  small  racemes  ; Fruit,  a 
coriaceous  capsule,  downy,  one-seeded. 

preparation. — The  process  followed  for  obtaining  storax  from  the  tree  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  procured  from  incisions  made  into  the  tree,  or 
from  the  punctures  of  insects.  For  use  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  the  storax  of  com- 
merce is  directed  to  be  purified  as  follows  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias, 
where  it  is  termed  Styrax  prceparata,  L.  Extractum  Styracis,  E.  “ Storax,  Ibj. ; 
rectified  spirit,  Oiv.  ; dissolve  and  strain  through  linen ; then  distil  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  spirit  with  a gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the  residue  in  a water-bath  to  the 
proper  consistence,”  L.  “ Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  storax  in  fine  powder  ; 
exhaust  it  by  boiling  it  in  successive  quantities  of  rectified  spirit ; filter  the  spiritous 
solutions,  distil  off  most  of  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  over  the  vapour- 
bath  to  the  consistence  of  thin  extract,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A great  many  varieties  of  storax  have 
been  described  by  pharmacologists;  two  most  generally  occur  in 
English  commerce. — 1.  Liquid  storax;  of  this  I have  met  with 
two  sorts  ; one  a greyish  substance  of  the  consistence  of  bird-lime, 
with  a strong  odour  having  some  resemblance  to  that  ol  naphtha, 
acquiring  a dirty  brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air:  the  other,  a 
shining  black,  very  viscid  liquid,  becoming  more  fluid  when  heated, 
with  a very  agreeable  aromatic  odour ; both  sorts  have  a pungent 
balsamic  taste. — 2.  Common  storax ; this  is  in  very  friable  reddish- 
brown  masses,  with  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm, 
somewhat  acrid  taste ; it  appears  to  be  saw-dust  cemented  together 
by  some  liquid  resin. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medicinal  virtues  of  storax  depend 
on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil,  benzoic  acid,  and  resinous  extiactive. 
It  yields  its  active  properties  to  alcohol,  but  its  fragrance  merely  to 

boiling  water.  . 

ADULTERATIONS. — No  accurate  account  could  be  given  ot  the 
adulterations  of  storax,  so  many  different  substances  are  sold  under 
that  name.  The  grey  liquid  storax  is  manifestly  some  compound  ol 
impure  naphtha. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Formerly  employed  as  an  expecto- 
rant in  the  same  cases  as  benzoin;  in  the  present  day  it  is  only  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  Pilula  Styracis  composita , L.  Pilulce  Sty- 
racis, E.  (see  Opium),  to  conceal  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  opium, 
and  in  the  Tinctura  Benzoin  composita,  L. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NARCOTICS. 

(Anodynes  ; Hypnotics  ; Soporifics.) 

NARCOTICS  may  be  defined,  medicines  which  produce  a primary 
stimulating  effect  on  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  rapidly 
followed  by  a depression  of  the  vital  powers  and  sleep,  or  if  a large 
quantity  of  the  substance  be  swallowed,  by  coma.  The  primary 
stage,  that  of  excitement,  varies  much  both  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  produced  and  as  to  its  duration ; depending  chiefly  on 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  narcotic,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
administered,  on  idiosyncracy,  and  on  habit.  Some  of  the  medi- 
cines contained  in  this  class,  for  example,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus, 
and  lactucarium,  stimulate  but  very  slightly  the  nervous  system; 
while  others,  as  opium  and  Indian  hemp,  if  administered  in  small 
doses  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  are  followed  by  all  the  effects 
peculiar  to  the  action  of  powerful  stimulants.  But  with  reference 
to  the  latter  even,  when  given  in  large  doses,  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment is  so  short,  and  the  depression  of  vital  power  so  immediate, 
that  it  has  led  many  to  deny  altogether  the  stimulant  property  of 
narcotics,  and  to  regard  them  as  producing  direct  sedative  effects  on 
the  system.  An  attentive  consideration,  however,  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  medicinal  agents  described  in  this  chapter,  and  a 
comparison  of  them  with  those  which  are  contained  in  the  chapter 
on  Sedatives,  must,  I think,  satisfactorily  prove  that  their  operation 
is  perfectly  different.  Indeed  some  narcotics,  as  opium,  are  fre- 
quently administered  with  the  intention  of  producing  a stimulant 
action  only.  When  given  with  this  intention,  the  doses  should  be 
small,  but  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  sustain  the  state  of  excite- 
ment ; but  when  administered  with  the  view  of  producing  sleep,  the 
doses  should  be  larger,  and  repeated  at  more  distant  intervals.  All 
these  points,  however,  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  the  individual  remedies  of  the 
class.  Idiosyncracy  has  a remarkable  influence  on  the  effects  of  nar- 
cotics; we  meet  with  some  individuals  almost  insensible  to  their 
action;  while  in  others,  small  doses  produce  a dangerous  stupifying 
effect,  or  in  some  instances  give  rise  to  a degree  of  excitement 
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amounting  to  furious  delirium.  But  habit  influences  the  action  of 
narcotics  on  the  system  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  their 
power  being  diminished  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  repetition ; 
when  therefore  their  continued  administration  is  required,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  augment  the  dose  gradually,  m order  that  their  usual 
effects  may  be  produced.  The  influence  of  age  on  their  action 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  their  administration  ; the  young  being 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  narcotics  than  individuals 
of  mature  age.  The  close  connection  which  exists  between  nar- 
cotics and  stimulants  is  well  exemplified  in  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  on  the  system ; to  these  which  are  so  well  known  1 need 
not  refer  here  further  than  to  point  out  the  distinction  that  exists 
in  their  mode  of  operation  : stimulants  produce  narcotism  simply  by 
their  exhausting  action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  to  cause  it  they 
must  be  given  in  an  overdose ; while  narcotics  have  a direct  and 
specific  effect  on  the  functions  of  the  cerebro-spmal  system  of  nerves, 
allaying  pain  and  irritation  even  before  narcotism  is  produced.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  class  of  medicinal  agents  closely  re- 
sembles and  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  sedatives  and  stimu- 
lants ; and  no  other  proves  so  distinctly  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
therapeutical  classification  of  the  Materia  Medica  based  on  tiue 
scientific  principles ; in  fact  not  here  alone,  but  in  medicine  gene- 
rally, science  may  often  be  advantageously  sacrificed  to  practical 

utility. 


BELLADONNA,  D.  L.  E. — Leaves  and  root , D.,  Fresh  and  dried 
leaves,  L.,  Leaves,  E., — of  Atropa  belladonna.  Deadly  nightshade. 
An  indigenous  plant;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Solanaceai, 
and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 


botanical  characteks.— Root,  fleshy,  creeping ; Stems,  3-4  feet  high,  herba- 
ceous; Leaves,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  smooth,  some  very  large,  but  placed  in  pairs  ot 
unequal  sizes  ; Flowers,  axillary,  on  short  peduncles,  drooping,  lurid  purple  about  an 
inch  long;  Berries,  shining,  black,  about  the  size  of  a black  cherry,  failed  with  a 
sweetishpulp,  in  which  are  imbedded  many  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

preparation.— The  root,  which  is  contained  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  only, 
is  scarcely  ever  used  at  present ; it  should  be  dug  up  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
dried  quickly.*  The  leaves  are  gathered  in  June  and  July  before  the  flowers  expand, 
and  dried  with  a stove  heat.  The  Loudon  College  directs  “the  herb  which  grows 
wild  in  hedges  and  uncultivated  places,  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  grown  in 
gardens.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Belladonna  root  is  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a foot  or  more  in  length ; is  of  a grayish-white 
colour  internally,  grayish-yellow  externally ; and  has  a faint  nau- 
seous odour,  and  a slightly  astringent  bitter  taste,  ihe  leaves  when 
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fresh  are  of  a sombre-green  colour,  which  becomes  yellowish-green 
in  drying;  they  have  a feeble  odour,  and  a herbaceous,  somewhat 
nauseous  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medical  properties  of  belladonna, 
leaf  or  root,  depend  on  a peculiar  principle  which  has  been  named 
atropia;  it  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Braudes  in  the  leaves,  in 
which  he  found  it  to  exist  in  combination  with  malic  acid,  two 
nitrogenous  extractive  matters  called  by  him  pseudotoxin  and  pliy- 
tocolla,  gum,  wax,  chlorophyll,  starch,  albumen,  lignin,  salts,  &c. 
Atropia  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  being  always  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  the  manufacturing  chemists.  Several  processes  have  been 
proposed  for  obtaining  it  lfom  the  plant,  an  account  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  most  recent  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  works.  The 
following  by  M.  Rabourdin  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by.  some 
of  the  French  pharmaceutists : — Bruise  in  a mortar  the  fresh  leaves 
of  belladonna,  and  express  the  juice  by  means  of  a press;  expose 
the  juice  to  a temperature  between  180°  and  190°  F.  to  coagu- 
late the  albumen,  and  filter.  As  soon  as  the  filtered  liquid  is  cold, 
add  to  it  caustic  potash  and  chloroform,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  of  the  former  and  seven  drachms  and  a half  of  the  latter  to 
each'  pint;  agitate  the  mixture  for  about  a minute  and  set  aside  to 
rest.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  chloroform  charged  with  the 
atropia  will  be  deposited  as  an  oily  greenish  fluid.  Decant  the 
supernatant  liquid  and  replace  it  by  a little  distilled  water;  pour  off 
this  in  its  turn,  and  continue  the  washing  until  the  water  comes 
away  limpid.  Then  put  the  chloroformic  solution  into  a small  tubu- 
lated retort  and  distil  from  a water-bath  until  the  whole  of  the 
chloroform  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  The  residue  in  the  retort 
is  to  be  treated  with  a small  quantity  of  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid:  this  dissolves  out  the  atropia,  leaving  a greenish  resi- 
noid  matter,  the  filtered  solution  passing  colourless.  To  obtain  the 
alkaloid  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pour  into 
the  solution  a.  slight  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  to  col- 
lect the  precipitate,  and  dissolve  it  in  rectified  spirit.  Beautiful 
groups  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  atropia  will  be  obtained  from 
this  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  When  obtained  quite 
pure  it  is  in  white  transparent  prismatic  crystals  of  a silky  lustre, 
without  odour,  but  possessing  a nauseously  bitter,  acrid  taste,  re- 
quiring for  solution  299  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  having 
a bitter  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  combining  with  acids  to  form  salts.  The  composi- 
tion of  atropia,  according  to  Liebig,  is  C34  H23  0°  N.  Belladonna 
leaves  and  root  yield  their  active  principles  to  both  water  and 
alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  leaves  of  the  Solatium  nigrum  are  some- 
times sold  for  those  of  the  Atropa  belladonna  ; the  former  are 
smaller,  obtuse  angled,  not  acuminate,  and  arc  bluntly  toothed,  by 
which  characters  they  may  be  readily  distinguished.  The  following 
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are  the  characters  of  belladonna  leaves  given  m the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia:—Oval,  acute,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  foetid  when  bruised. 
With  reference  to  atropia  it  is  stated  in  the  same  Pharmacopoeia  to 
be,  “ White,  in  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in  rectified 
spirit.  No  certain  method  is  yet  known  for  ascertaining  its  purity. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Belladonna  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
powerful  narcotic.  In  large  doses  it  is  an  active  poison  causing 
constriction  of  the  throat  with  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  delirium 
usually  of  a gay  or  mirthful  character,  excessive  dilatation  ol  the 
pupils,  and  then  coma,  which  is  followed  by  death  unless  active 
treatment  be  immediately  employed.  In  medicinal  doses  it  operates 
as  an  anodyne  and  calmative,  diminishing  pain  and  over-excitement 
of  the  nervous  system  ; with  this  intention  it  has  been  employed  in 
most  neuralgic  and  convulsive  diseases,  but  it  is  not  so  much  use 
at  present  in  these  affections  as  it  formerly  was.  It  had  been  gene- 
rally stated  that  belladonna  should  not  be  employed  m acute  inflam- 
mations or  febrile  affections,  but  more  recent  observations  have 
shown  that  a state  of  inflammation  m the  system  does  not . con  i a- 
indicate  its  use.  The  diseases  in  the  treatment  of  which  belladonna 
is  most  beneficial  are  the  varieties  of  neuralgia,  and  spasmodic  and 
painful  affections:  thus  it  has  been  found  especially  useful  nt 
doloureux,  in  all  forms  of  external  neuralgic  pains,  m nervous  pal- 
nitations  in  hysteria,  in  epilepsy,  in  hooping  cough,  in  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  in  painful  spasm  of  the  sphincter  am when 
there  is  no  fissure  of  the  part,  in  dysmenorrhma,  m orchitis  after 
the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  in  painful  glandular  enlargements, 
chronic  athritis,  in  the  flying  pains  of  rheumatism,  and  m inconti- 
nence of  urine  in  childi/n.  "in  all  these  cases,  the  externa  ernp  oy- 
mont  of  the  drug  is  advantageously  combined  with  its  internal 
administration.  Belladonna  has  been  used  as  a 
latina  when  that  disease  rages  as  an  epidemic, 

of  its  apparent  success  as  such  were  originally  narrated  in  ^ei“any 
Later  experience  has  fully  confirmed  its  powers  in  preventing  the 
spread  ofthis  affection,  when  it  breaks  out  m schools  or  where 

FSSSSSSSSv? 

was  administered  immediately  on  the  break  Newbiff<fing,  in 

but  two  contracted  the  disease;  and  those  of  Dr 
Watson's  Institution  i.  Edinburgh 

turbance  of  vision  , 1 to  prevent  adhesions  from  forming, 

aSd  in  other  ophthalmic  affections  to  enable  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  to  be  examined  with  greater  facility. 
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The  alkaloid  atropia  has  not  been  given  internally  in  medicine  in 
consequence  of  its  highly  poisonous  action,  even  in  very  minute 
doses.  It  has  been  used  for  some  years  on  the  continent,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  and  more  lately  in  this  country,  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  eye;  Mr.  Wilde  was  the  first  surgeon  in  this 
country  to  publish  his  experience  of  its  effects.*  He  has  found  a 
single  drop  of  solution  of  atropia,  No.  1 , ( see  below),  dropped  on  the 
lower  lid,  to  dilate  the  pupil  to  double  its  ordinary  size,  or  rather 
more,  in  from  5 to  15  minutes  after  its  application ; the  dilatation 
lasting  for  four  or  five  days.  Mr.  Wilde  uses  the  solution  of  atropia 
in  the  same  cases  as  he  would  extract  of  belladonna,  over  which  it 
possesses  the  advantages: — of  being  much  more  efficacious,  and 
much  more  cleanly,  and  of  producing  neither  pain  nor  irritation 
when  dropped  into  the  eye;  it  is  also  free  from  the  objection  to 
which  extract  of  belladonna  is  liable,  that  of  producing  an  unplea- 
sant eruption  around  the  eye-brow  on  which  it  has  been  applied. 
It  should,  however,  be  used  with  caution  for  these  purposes,  as  a 
case  has  been  lately  published  by  M.  Chassaignac  of  Paris,  in  which 
three  or  four  drops  of  a solution,  made  with  one  part  of  atropia  to 
600  parts  of  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  dropped  into  the  eye, 
gave  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Dose  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  gr.  j.,  which  should  be  increased  very  gradually  until  dryness 
of  the  throat  is  produced.  As  a prophylactic  of  scarlatina  it  is  given 
twice  a day,  in  doses  of  from  Jth  to  g rd  of  a grain,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  Atropia  as  above  stated  is  only  used  externally. 

Extractum  Belladonnce,  D.  L.  E.  (“Take  of  fresh  belladonna 
leaves,  collected  when  the  plant  begins  to  flower,  any  convenient 
quantity.  Crush  them  in  a mortar,  express  the  juice,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  set  it 
aside  for  subsequent  use  ; and  having  placed  the  sediment  on  a 
calico  filter,  wash  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  mix 
the  washings  with  the  decanted  liquor.  When,  by  the  application 
of  a water  heat,  coagulation  has  occurred,  skim  off  the  coagulated 
matter,  filter  the  hot  liquid  through  flannel,  mix  in  now  the  washed 
sediment,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a firm  extract,  by  a 
steam  or  water  bath,  constantly  stirring,  particularly  towards  the 
close  of  the  evaporation,”  D.  “ Fresh  belladonna  leaves,  fbj. ; bruise 
them  in  a stone  mortar;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it 
unstrained  to  a proper  consistence,”  L.  “ Fresh  belladonna,  any 
quantity ; bruise  it  in  a marble  mortar  into  an  uniform  pulp,  express 
the  juice  ; moisten  the  residuum  with  water  and  express  again. 
Unite  the  expressed  liquids,  filter  them,  and  evaporate  the  filtered 
liquid  in  the  vapour  bath  to  the  consistence  of  a firm  extract,  stirring 
constantly  towards  the  close,”  E.).  Dose,  gr.  ss.,  gradually  increased 
to  gr.  iij.  or  gr.  iv.  This  is  the  preparation  usually  employed  to 
dilate  the  pupil,  for  which  purpose  it  is  applied  round  the  eye.  In 
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spasm  of  the  urethra  preventing  the  introduction  of  an  instrument, 
the  catheter  has  been  smeared  with  extract  of  belladonna,  but  the 
benefit  derived  from  its  use  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  also  applied  to 
the  os  uteri  in  protracted  labour  caused  by  rigidity. 

Emplastrum  Belladonna , D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  ol  extract  of  bella- 
donna, 5 j . ; resin  plaster,  oij.;  melt  the  plaster  by  the  heat  of  a 
steam  or  water  bath,  then  add  the  extract,  and  mix  them  J.nti- 
mately,”  D.  “Extract  of  belladonna;  soap  plaster,  of  each,  siij.; 
to  the  plaster  melted  with  the  heat  of  a water  bath,  add  the  extract, 
stirring  constantly  until  a due  consistence  is  acquired,  L.  “ Resm 
plaster,  oiij.;  extract  of  belladonna,  §iss. ; melt  the  plaster  with  a 
gentle  heat,  add  the  extract,  and  mix  them,”  E.).  An  excellent 
local  application  over  the  sacrum  in  dysmenorrhoea,  and  for  the  re- 
lief of  neuralgic  and  other  pains. 

Tinctura  foliorum  Belladonna , D.  Tinctura  Belladonna,  L. 
(“  Belladonna  leaves,  dried,  and  in  coarse  powder,  ov. ; proof  spirit, 
Oij.;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,  D. 

“ Belladonna,  dried,  3iv.  ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  ; macerate  for  seven 
days,  express  and  strain,”  L.).  Dose,  min.  iij.  to  min.  viij.;  f5j. 
added  to  foiv.  of  water  or  of  any  liniment  may  be  used  as  a lotion. 

Unguentum  Belladonna , L.  (Extract  ol  belladonna,  3j. ; lard,  oiv. ; 
rub  together.)  In  painful  hemorrhoidal  affections,  in  chordee,  in 
orchitis,  and  in  neuralgia. 

Succus  Belladonna.  (Prepared  by  expressing  the  fresh  leaves 
collected  in  the  beginning  of  July,  ' setting  aside  the  expressed  juice 
for  48  hours,  and  adding  to  the  clear  decanted  liquor  a.  fifth  part  of 
rectified  spirit.)  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xL  gradually  increased. 

Atropia  Sulphas,  L.  (Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  f3ij. ; atropia,  9vuss., 
or  a sufficiency  ; distilled  water,  f 5ss. ; to  the  acid  mixed  with  the 
water  add  gradually  the  atropia  to  saturation ; filter  the  liquor,  e va- 
porate  with  a gentle  heat  and  crystallize.  This  salt  is  intended  for 
external  use  only.)  To  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  one  or  two 
drops  of  a solution  of  this  salt  in  a fluid  drachm  of  water  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  eye;  or  the  following  solutions  may  be  used.  - 
Solution  of  Atropia,  WlLDE.  (Atropia,  gr.  j. ; dilute  nitric  acid, 
min.  j.;  rectified  spirit,  min.  iij.;  distilled  water,  f5j.;  mix.)  A 
solution  of  this  strength  is  labelled  No..  1 ; Nos.  2 and  3 contain 
respectively  two  and  three  grains  of  atropia.  . . _ 

In  poisoning  with  belladonna  or  atropia,  stimulating  emetics  fol- 
lowed by  active  cathartics  should  be  employed,  with  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head;  and  if  coma  be  present,  ammonia  should  be 
administered,  and  the  usual  external  stimulants  applied. 


Cannabis  INDICA,  D. — Indian  hemp  ; the  extract.  According  to 
the  most  recent  observations,  it  would  appear  that  the  Indian  hemp 
is  precisely  identical  in  botanical  characters  with  the  common  hemp 
of  this  country,  the  Cannabis  sativa  ; differing  only  in  the  secretion 
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of  a resin  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  is  almost  totally  absent 
in  the  European  variety.  It  grows  in  India,  Persia  and  Africa  ; 
and  belongs  to  theNatural  family  Urticaceoe  ( Cannabinacece,  Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Diuecia  Pentandria. 

botanical  characters. — Annual,  about  3 feet  high  ; Stem  branching,  pubescent, 
angular ; Leaves,  alternate  or  opposite,  digitate,  scabrous,  on  long,  weak  petioles ; 
leaflets,  linear,  lanceolate,  sharply  serrated ; Flowers,  dioecious,  in  axillary  clusters ; 
Achenium,  ovate,  one-seeded. 

preparation. — The  dried  plant  and  resin  are  both  used,  although  the  latter  only 
is  officinal  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  ; the  former  is  cut  when  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  care  being  taken  not  to  remove  the  resin ; 
it  is  called  in  India,  Gunjah.  In  Nepaul,  according  to  Captain  Smith,  the  resin  is 
“ extracted  from  the  shrub  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  its  seeds  on  the  point  of 
maturity,  it  being  material  to  the  purity  of  the  extract  that  the  leaf  should  not  be 
parched  or  dry.  The  manipulations  of  the  plant  consist  in  rubbing  the  leaves  gently 
between  the  hands,  until  these  become' sufficiently  charged  with  the  juice  which  adheres 
to  the  palms  in  the  form  of  a dark,  viscid,  and  tolerably  consistent  substance  ; this  being 
removed  with  a spatula  or  knife  is  made  up  into  balls  or  lumps,  which,  while  unrefined, 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  Churrus ; the  clarified  Churrus  is  called  Moines  from  its 
resemblance  to  wax,  and  burns  with  the  brightness  of  a resinous  flame.”*  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  preparation  in  Central  India,  as  given  by  O’Shaughnessy,  differs 
somewhat  from  the  foregoing : “ Men  clad,  in  leathern  dresses  run  through  the  hemp 
fields,  brusliing  through  the  plant  with  all  possible  violence  ; the  soft  resin  adheres  to 
the  leather,  and  is  subsequently  scraped  off,  and  kneaded  into  balls  ; a finer  kind  is 
collected  with  the  hand  ; in  some  instances  the  leathern  attire  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  resin  is  gathered  on  the  skins  of  naked  coolies.”  Purified  by  the  following  process 
it  constitutes  Extraction  Cannabis  Inclicce  Purijicatuni , D. : — “ Take  of  extract  of 
Indian  hemp  of  commerce,  one  ounce  ; rectified  spirit,  four  fluid  ounces : dissolve  the 
extract  in  the  spirit,  and  when  the  dregs  have  subsided,  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and 
evaporate,  by  means  of  a water  bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a soft  extract.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gunjali  is  sold  in  bundles  about  two  feet 
long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter ; it  consists  of  the  stems  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  accreted  together  by  the  resinous  exudation  ; is 
of  a dusky  green  colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  narcotic  odour  (as  met 
with  in  this  country,  however,  the  odour  is  feeble),  and  a bitter  taste 
resembling  that  of  tobacco.  Churrus — the  officinal  extract  of  the 
Dublin  College — is  a hard  resin,  of  a blaclcish-grey  colour,  a fragrant 
narcotic  odour,  and  a bitterish,  acrid,  slightly  warm  taste.  The 
leaves  and  capsules  without  the  stalks  are  sold  in  India  under  the 
name  Bang , Subjee , or  Sidhee  ; they  have  been  also  imported  into 
Britain,  but  their  medical  property  is  very  feeble,  they  should  not, 
therefore,  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  extract  or  tincture. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medical  virtues  of  the  Indian 
hemp  are  due  to  the  resin  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  has 
been  named  cannabin  ; this  principle  appears  to  be  a peculiar  resin 
developed  on  the  plant  in  warm  climates  only.  The  herb  contains 
also  a small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  which  has  not  been  examined. 
The  dried  resinous  tops  of  the  plant  yield  to  alcohol  about  20  per 
cent,  of  resinous  extract,  which  is  of  a dark  reddish-brown  colour  ; 

* A Narrative  of  Five  Years  Residence  in  Nepaul.  I?y  Thomas  Smith,  Assistant  Political 
Resident  at  Nepaul,  from  1841  to  1845.  London  : 1852,  vol.  1,  page  72. 
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has  a rather  fragrant,  narcotic  oclour,  resembling  that  of  Canaster 
tobacco  ; and  a bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  churrus  which 
lias  been  brought  from  India  has  an  odour  and  taste  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  well  prepared  extract. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Several  specimens  of  the  extract  of  Indian 
hemp  which  I have  met  with,  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  odour  or 
taste  of  the  extract  as  prepared  under  my  own  direction  ; whether 
this  arose  from  faulty  preparation,  or  the  substitution  of  some  other 
substance,  I cannot  say.  I he  true  extract  is  readily  known  by  its 
peculiar  odour  and  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Although  the  Indian  hemp  has  been 
used  in  Persia,  throughout  India,  and  m Africa,  foi  many  hundred 
years,  for  producing  inebriation,  and  also  as  a medicine ; it  has 
only  been  recently  introduced  into  British  medicine,  through  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  0 fehaughnessy , of  Calcutta.  In  its  action  on  the 
system  it  is  decidedly  narcotic,  producing  at  first  the  effects  of  a 
powerful  stimulant,  which,  if  the  dose  taken  be  sufficiently  large,  are 
soon  followed  by  those  of  a.  direct  sedative.  The  preparations  of  the 
Indian  hemp  have  chiefly  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgic  and  painful  affections;  in  most  of  which  they  have  proved 
very  beneficial.  Thus,  they  have  been  given  in  tetanus,  hydrophobia, 
infantile  convulsions,  sciatica,  chorea,  neuralgic  pains,  and  chronic 
rheumatism ; they  have  also  been  used  to  subdue  sleeplessness  or 
disturbed  rest,  provided  it  does  not  arise  from  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  I have  derived  excellent  effects  from  the  administration  of 
the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp  in  the  nervous  depression  and  palpita- 
tion of  persons  addicted  to  the  inordinate  use  of  opium,  m which 
cases  other  stimulants  and  narcotics  possess  little,  if  any  effect.  All 
who  have  tried  the  effects  of  this  remedy  in  the  British  Isles,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  hemp  must  be  given  in 
much  larger  doses  in  this  country  than  in  the  East,  and  on  his 
return  home  this  was  acknowledged  by  Dr.  O’Shauglinessy  himself. 
The  trials  made  with  it  in  the.  diseases  above  enumerated,  would 
seem  to  show,  that  the  Cannabis  Indica  may  be  often  used  with 
benefit  as  a substitute  for  opium,  in  cases  for  which  that  drug  is 
unsuited  from  idiosyncrasy  or  any  other  cause ; and  also  that  it  does 
occasionally  succeed  in  abating,  sometimes  in  completely  removing 
pain,  where  this  agent  totally  fails  us.  But  the  conclusion  which 
an  impartial  observer  must  draw  from  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
Indian  hemp  was  used  as  a remedy,  which  have  been  made  public 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published,  is  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  uncertain  medicine,  producing  the  most  manifest  nar- 
cotic symptoms  in  some  individuals,  and  in  others  the  very  same 
preparation  appearing  to  be  perfectly  inert:  and  my  own  experience 
of  its  use  fully  justifies  this  conclusion  ; yet  this  may  to  a certain 
extent  depend  on  the  bad  preparations  of  it  that  were  commonly 
Sold_a  defect  which  now  that  it  has  become  an  officinal  drug  in 
the  last  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  will  not  be  so  likely  to  occur.  In 
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consequence  of  its  stimulating  properties,  the  use  of  Indian  hemp  is 
contraindicated  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  oflicinal  preparations 
of  the  drug  are  the  purified  extract,  and  a tincture ; the  mode  of 
purifying  the  extract  has  been  given  above ; the  dose  of  it  is  gr.  |, 
gradually  increased  to  gr.  iv.  or  gr.  v.,  until  a tendency  to  coma  is 
produced,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched;,  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iss.  is  the 
dose  usually  given  in  the  .Last,  and  this  quantity  frequently  produces 
marked  symptoms.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Tinctura  Cannabis  Indices,  D.  ( 1 ake  of  purified,  extract  of  Indian 
hemp,  half  an  ounce ; rectified  spirit,  half  a pint : dissolve  the  extiact 
in  the  spirit.)  Each  f3j.  contains  about  two  grains  and  3-4ths  of  a 
grain  of  the  extract.  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  f3j.  frequently  repeated 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  This  tincture  is  decomposed 
by  water,  the  resin  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a pale  yellow 
powder.  It  should  therefore  be  suspended  in  aqueous  vehicles,  by 
means  of  mucilage,  syrup,  or  yolk  of  egg. 


HYOSCYAMUS,  L.  E.  HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER,  FOLIA,  D .—Henbane. 
The  leaves  ( the  stem  leaves , fresh  and  dined,  of  the  biennial  ‘plant , L.) 
of  Hyoscyamus  niger.  An  indigenous  plant,  belonging  to  the  Natu- 
ral family  Solanacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  1 entandria 
M onogynia. 

botanical  chakacteks. — Annual  or  biennial ; Stem,  much  branched,  rounded ; 
Leaves,  sub-ovate,  amplexicaul,  sinuate ; Flowers,  nearly  sessile,  dingy  yellow  with 
purplish  veins ; Capsules,  2-celled,  many-seeded,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  upper 
part  falling  off  like  a lid  ; the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  unctuous  fetid  hairs. 

preparation. — The  leaves  of  the  biennial  plant  should  alone  be  employed ; they 
are  to  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  in  lull  flower,  and  dried  quickly  at  a temperature 
not  above  120°.  The  London  College  directs  the  herb  which  grows  in  deposits  of 
rubbish  and  wild  by  the  wayside,  to  be  preferred  to  that  Cultivated  in  gardens. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hyoscyamus  leaves,  when  carefully  dried, 
are  of  a greenish-yellow  colour,  have  a clammy  feel,  a fetid,  narcotic 
odour,  and  a bitter  nauseous  taste ; in  the  fresh  state,  the  odour  and 
taste  are  similar  but  more  powerful,  and  the  colour  is  dull  green. 
The  seeds  which  have  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  are  ovoid,  compressed,  rough,  of  a brownish- 
yellow  colour  ; they  have  a feeble  narcotic  odour,  and  a bitter, 
somewhat  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hyoscyamus  leaves  contain  a narcotic 
extractive  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  bitter  extractive,  gummy 
extractive,  and  salts  of  magnesia,  (Lindbergson).  M.  Brandes 
announced  the  discovery  of  a vegetable  alkaloid,  which  he  named 
hyoscyamia,  in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  Hyoscyamus  niger,  but 
his  statements  have  not  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  experiments. 
Bunge  has,  however,  shown  that  this  was  owing  to  the  employment 
of  a caustic  alkali  to  separate  it;  and  by  using  magnesia  for  this 
purpose  he  has  obtained  vegetable  alkalies  from  belladonna,  henbane 
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and  stramonium,  tlie  tliree  of  which  resemble  each  other  so  closely, 
that  there  is  reason  for  believing  they  are  identical.  Geiger  and 
Hesse  have  obtained  the  alkaloid  from  the  seeds  in  tufts  of  transpa- 
rent silky  needles,  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Kirshoff, 
the  seeds  consist  of  28.3  per  cent,  of  volatile  and  narcotic  matter, 
lf>-6  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil  with  some  resin,  2-3  per  cent,  of  extractive, 
with  sugar,  gum,  lignin,  albumen,  and  some  salts.  The  leaves  and 
seeds  of  the  henbane  impart  their  virtues  to  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  admixture  of  any  other  leaves  with  those 
of  the  Hyoscy amus  niger  may  be  readily  detected  by  their  physical 
properties,  of  which  the  following  characters  are  given  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia : — “Sessile,  oblong,  acutely 
sinuous,  sub-pubescent  with  viscid,  fetid  hairs.”  The  leaves  lose 
much  of  their  activity  by  keeping,  they  should  therefore  be  gathered 
every  year.  When  henbane  is  badly  preserved,  the  odour  and  taste 
are  very  feeble. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — When  taken  in  large  quantity,  every 
part  of  this  plant  acts  as  a powerful  narcotico-acrid  poison,  produc- 
ing delirium,  followed  by  sopor  with  marked  dilatation  ot  the  pupil, 
which,  if  active  treatment  be  not  immediately  employed,  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  death.  In  medicinal  doses,  its  operation  is  narcotic ; but 
it  is  distinguished  from  most  other  medicines  of  this  class  by  several 
peculiarities.  Thus,  the  preliminary  or  stimulant  stage  of  its  opera- 
tion, even  when  taken  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  is  very 
slight,  often  not  at  all  discernible ; and  in  the  second  stage  ot  its 
operation,  it  causes  sleep,  rather  by  lessening  excitability  and  allay- 
ing pain,  than  by  any  direct  action  on  the  nervous  system ; under 
its° continued  use,  the  bowels  also  are  gently  acted  on,  and  do  not 
become  constipated,  as  occurs  when  opium  is  taken.  In  consequence 
of  these  properties,  hyoscyamus  is  employed  with  much  advantage^ 
in  many  painful  diseases  in  which  from  any  circumstance  the  use  ot 
opium  is  objectionable.  It  is  especially  found  beneficial  in  sleep- 
lessness, or  irritability,  when  the  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  as  hot  skin, 
thirst,  delirium,  &c.,  are  present  ; in  all  forms  of  .neuralgia  and  spas- 
modic affections  where  there  is  great  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  which  the  stimulating. effects  of  opium  would  prove 
injurious  ; in  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  causing 
cough ; and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  .There  are,  however, 
many  persons  in  whom  hyoscyamus  produces  great  excitement, 
head-ache,  and  even  delirium;  and  in  such  its  use  should  be.  caie- 
fully  avoided.  Given  in  combination  with  active  cathartics,  it 
corrects  their  griping  qualities  without  diminishing  their  activity. 
Externally,  fomentations  or  cataplasms  of  hyoscyamus  are  employed 
to  diminish  pain  in  glandular  enlargements,  painful  ulcerations, 
hemorrhoidal  affections,  &c.  The  best  preparation  for  this  purpose 
is  the  oil  of  hyoscyamus  of  the  Parisian  Codex,  the  formula  for 
preparing  which,  will  be  found  m the  next  page. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  the  leaves 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  gr.  v.  to.  gr.  x. ; or  the  seeds  in  doses  of 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  viij. ; the  following  preparations,  however,  are  generally 
employed : — 

Extractum  Hyoscyami , D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  fresh  hyoscyamus 
leaves,  collected  when  the  plant  begins  to  flower,  any  convenient 
quantity:  the  method  of  preparation  is  the  same  as  for  Extractum 
Belladonn.ee,"  D.  “ Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similar 
preparation  of  belladonna,”  L.  “ To  be  prepared  by  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses directed  for  extract  of  comum,”  E.).  The  continued  evapora- 
tion by  heat  to  which  this  extract  is  subjected,  when  prepared 
according  to  the  formulae  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Colleges,  impairs 
its  activity ; prepared  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  it 
is  much  more  powerful.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.,  given  in  the  form 
of  pill. 

Tinctura  Hyoscyami , D.  L.  E.  (“  Henbane  leaves,  dried  and 
in  coarse  powder,  5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  14  days,  strain, 
express,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Hyoscyamus,  dried,  5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; 
macerate  for  7 days,  express  and  filter,”  L.  “ Hyoscyamus,  dried 
and  in  moderately  fine  powder,  3v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  this  tincture 
is  best  prepared  by  the  process  of  percolation,  as  directed  for  tincture 
of  capsicum  ; but  it  may  also  be  obtained,  though  with  greater  loss, 
by  the  process  of  digestion,”  E.).  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f5ij - 

Succus  Hyoscyami.  (Fresh  hyoscyamus  leaves,  any  quantity; 
express  the  juice  with  a powerful  press,  set  aside  for  48  hours,  pour 
off  the  clear  supernatant  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a fifth  part  of  rectified 
spirit.)  This  is  the  best  preparation  of  henbane.  Dose,  min.  xx. 
to  min.  xl. 

Oleum  Hyoscyami,  PARIS  CODEX.  (Fresh  hyoscyamus  leaves,  500 
parts;  olive  oil,  1000  parts;  bruise  the  hyoscyamus, mix  with  it  the 
oil,  and  heat  over  a very  gentle  fire  until  all  the  water  is  evapo- 
rated; then  digest  for  two  hours,  and  strain  with  expression.)  Used 
only  as  an  external  application. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  vegetable  acids;  nitrate  of  silver;  and 
acetate  of  lead. 

In  poisoning  with  hyoscyamus,  stimulating  emetics  and  the 
stomach  pump  should  be  immediately  employed,  to  be  followed  by 
external  and  internal  stimulants,  and  afterwards  blood-letting. 
Several  cases  of  poisoning,  with  henbane  have  been  published  in  the 
Italian  journals,  in  which  lemon-juice  in  large  quantity  is  stated  to 
have  proved  a complete  antidote. 

Lactucarium,  D.  E.  Lactuca,  L.  Lactuca  SATIYA,  FOLIA,  D. 
Lactuca  YIROSA,  FOLIA,  D.  — Lactucarium.  Lettuce-opium.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  Lactuca  sativa,  and  Lactuca  virosa,  D.  E.  The 
flowering  herb  of  Lactuca  sativa,  L.  The  leaves  of.  Lactuca  sativa, 
and  Lactuca  virosa,  D.  Both  these  species  of  Lactuca  belong  to 
the  Natural  family  Compositoe  ( Asteracece , Lindley),  and  to  the 
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Linn  as  an  class  and  order  Synyenesia  ^Lqualis.  The  former,  thougli 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  British.  Isles,  wa§  originally  introduced 
probably  from  the  East;  tlie  latter  is  indigenous.  Lactucarium  may 
also  be  obtained  from  tlie  Lactuca  scariola  and  Lactuca  sylvestris, 
and  according  to  Aubergier  tlie  best  is  procured  from  the  Lactuca 
altissima. 


botanical  characteks. — Lactuca  sativa  is  an  annual ; Stem,  erect,  smooth, 
cylindrical,  branching  above,  1-2  feet  high ; Leaves,  rounded,  or  ovate,  more  or  less 
wrinkled,  generally  sheathing  at  the  base,  of  a pale  green  colour  : Flowers,  pale-yellow, 
small,  in  terminal  corymbs.— Lactuca  vlrosa  is  a biennial ; Stem,  erect,  prickly,  3-4 
feet  high  ; Leaves,  distant,  patent,  oblong,  toothed,  two-eared  and  amplexicaid  at  the 
base,  their  keel  prickly ; Flowers,  small,  yellow,  in  panicles. 

preparation. — As  soon  as  the  flowering  stem  of  either  of  these  plants  shoots  up,  it 
abounds  in  a white  milky  juice,  which  did  not  before  exist ; this  juice,  when  dried 
spontaneously,  constitutes  lactucarium  or  lettuce-opium.  It  is  obtained  by  slicing  ofi 
the  flowering  head  before  the  flowers  expand,  collecting  the  milky  juice  which  exudes, 
and  removing  a fresh  slice  of  the  stem  as  long  as  it  yields  any  white  juice.  It 
has  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  while  the 
extract  of  the  Lactuca  sativa,  which  possesses  little,  if  any,  medicinal  properties,  has 
been  retained.  The  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  have  shown 
that  the  Lactuca  virosa  yields  three  times  as  much  lactucarium  as  the  garden  lettuce, 
and  that  its  quality  also  is  superior.  The  milky  juice  exists  in  the  leaves  as  well  as  in 
the  flowering  stem  of  the  wild  but  not  of  the  garden  lettuce ; I therefore  do  not  know 
on  what  grounds  the  latter  have  been  introduced  into  the  list  of  Materia  Medica  of  tlie 
last  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  stem  excluded. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Lactucarium  isinetwith  in  large,  roundish, 
rough  masses,  of  an  umber-brown  colour;  it  has  a narcotic  odour, 
which  closely  resembles  that  of  opium,  and  a disagreeable,  bitter 


taste.  . . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Lactucarium  consists  of  a peculiar  neu- 
tral bitter  crystalline  principle  ( Lcictucin ),  mannite,  asparagine,  a 
crystallizable  matter  which  colours  the  persalts  of  iron  green,  an 
electro-negative  resin  combined  with  potash,  a simple  resin,  wax, 
myricine,  ulmic  acid,  pectin,  albumen,  numerous  salts,  (Aubeigiei). 
Of  these  the  Lactucin  is  the  active  principle  ; it  appears  to  be  to 
lactucarium  what  morphia  is  to  opium ; is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
but  more  so  in  boiling  water,  and  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  By  heat  lactucarium  softens,  and  is  partia  ly 
fused;  it  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a white  flame.  It  yields 
its  virtues  partially  to  cold  or  boiling  water,  but  more  completely  to 


alcohol.  . . . ..  ,i 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Lactucarium,  m its  operation  on  the 

system,  resembles  opium  in  many  respects,  but  it  produces  scarcely 
any  excitement,  consequently  it  may  be  employed  as  a su  s i u e or 
that  drim  in  cases  in  which  a stimulant  action  is  objectionable.  It  is, 
however’,  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  in  many  persons  even  when 
wiven  in  very  large  doses  does  not  produce  any  effect.  . Lactucarium 
has  been  principally  employed  as  an  anodyne  in  phthisis,  but  when 
its  use  has  been  continued  for  even  a comparatively  short  period,  1 
have  found  it  to  lose  its  powers  of  producing  rest,  although  the 
quantity  given  was  much  increased.  Lactucarium  has  also  been 
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employed  as  a narcotic  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  in 
rheumatism,  in  arthritis,  and  in  nervous  disorders,  where  opium  is 
contra-indicated  from  any  cause. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx.  in  the 
form  of  pill. 

Tinctura  Lactucarii , E.  (Lactucarium  in  fine  powder,  5jj.  ; proof 
spirit,  Oj . ; this  tincture  is  best  made  by  percolation  as  directed  for 
tincture  of  myrrh ; but  may  also  be  prepared  by  digestion  with 
coarse  powder  of  lactucarium.)  Dose,  f 3 j - to  1 3ij  • Every  fluid- 
drachm  of  this  tincture  contains  gr.  vj.  of  lactucarium. 

Trochisci  Eactucarii,  E.  (To  be  prepared  with  lactucarium,  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  in  the  same  way  as  opium  lozenges.) 
Dose,  9j.  to  9ij.  daily.  Each  lozenge  of  ten  grains  contains  nearly 
oue-seventli  of  a grain  of  lactucarium. 

Extractum  Lactucce,  L.  (Fresh  lettuce  leaves,  ibj.;  bruise  them 
in  a stone  mortar;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  un- 
strained to  a proper  consistence.)  A bad  preparation,  sometimes 
substituted  for  lactucarium ; from  which  it  may  be  known  by  its 
greater  compactness,  and  very  feeble  odour.  Dose,  9j.  to  3j. 


Lupulina,  D. — Lupulin  ; the  yellow  powder  separated  from  the 
strobiles  of  Humulus  lupulus  by  rubbing  and  sifting. 

Lupulus,  L.  E.  Humulus  lupulus,  strobili  siccati,  D. — Hops. 
The  dried  Strobiles  ( Catkins , L.  E.)  of  Humulus  lujmlus.  Scarcely 
indigenous,  probably  introduced  from  Holland ; it  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Urticacece  ( Cannabinacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Lin- 
nasan  class  and  order  Diaecia  Pentandria. 

botanical  characters. — Stems,  long,  weak,  and  climbing,  scabrous;  Leaves, 
petiolate,  3-5  lobed,  serrated,  veiny,  rough  ; Flowers,  greenish-yellow. 

preparation. — The  aggregated  fruits,  catkins  or  strobiles , when  preserved,  con- 
stitute the  hops  of  commerce  ; they  are  gathered  in  September,  picked,  and  dried  in 
kilns. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hops  occur  in  the  form  of  thin,  papery, 
greenish -yellow  scales,  variously  veined,  and  sprinkled  with  a 
golden-yellow  powder;  they  have  a peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and 
an  aromatic,  very  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  principal  virtue  of  hops  is  due  to 
the  yellow  powder,  which  has  been  called  lupulin ; it  constitutes 
about  a sixth  part  of  good  hops,  and  may  be  readily  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  rubbing  and  sifting,  as  directed  by  the  Dublin 
College.  The  scales  are  composed  of  astringent  matter,  inert  co- 
louring matter,  chlorophyll,  gum,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potash  and 
lime,  with  some  adhering  lupidin,  (Payen  and  Chevallier).  Lupulin 
is  in  the  form  of  a coarse  yellow  powder,  of  a cellular  texture;  it 
consists  of  2 percent,  of  volatile  oil,  103  of  bitter  principle  ( lupulite ), 
50  to  55  of  resin,  32  of  lignin,  &c.  Hops  and  lupulin  yield  their 
active  properties  to  both  water  and  alcohol. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  therapeutical  properties  of  hops ; they  are  generally  stated  to 
be  narcotic,  but  from  the  experiments  made  with  them  by  Magendie 
and  others  on  animals,  it  would  appear  that  this  effect  is  not  mani- 
fested when  they  are  given  internally,  no  matter  how  large  the  dose. 
Nevertheless,  the  inhalation  of  the  aroma  of  hops  acts  decidedly 
narcotic,  frequently  producing  sleep  in  the  restlessness  and  watch- 
fulness of  mania  and  other  nervous  affections,  when  opium  and  other 
narcotics  have  completely  failed:  to  produce  this  effect,  a pillow 
stuffed  with  hops  is  generally  employed.  Lupulin  has  been  more 
employed  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  country ; and  amongst 
the  American  physicians  it  bears  the  character  of  being  a useful 
narcotic ; Dr.  Page,  of  Philadelphia,  states,  that  he  has  found  it  of 
especial  value  in  chordee,  and  his  statement  has  been  corroborated 
by  some  recent  French  writers.  The  solution  of  the  bitter  principle 
of  the  hop  in  malt  liquors  serves  to  make  them  keep  better,  and 
also  confers  on  them  aromatic  and  tonic  properties. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Lupulin , gr.  vj.togr.  xij. 
in  powder  or  pill ; if  the  hop  possesses  any  narcotic  property,  it 
must  be  concentrated  in  this  substance,  as  in  it  alone  is  centred  all 
the  aroma. 

Extractum  Lupuli , L.  E.  (“  Prepared  as  the  extract  of  Log- 
wood,” E.  “Hops,  Ibiiss. ; boiling  distilled  water,  cong.  ij.; 
macerate  for  24  hours : then  boil  down  to  a gallon,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  yet  hot;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence,”  L.). 
Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Infusum  Lupuli , L.  (Hops,  3vj. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.; 
macerate  for  4 hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.)  A mild  bitter, 
very  feebly,  if  at  all  narcotic.  Dose,  f5j.  to  fsij. 

Tinctura  Lupulince , D.  Tinctura  Lupuli , L.  E.  (“  Take  of 
lupulin,  ov. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  14  days,  strain, 
express,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Plops,  5vj. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for 
7 days,  express,  and  strain,”  L.  “ Take  any  convenient  quantity  of 
hops  recently  dried,  separate  by  friction  and  sifting  the  yellowish- 
brown  powder  attached  to  their  scales;  then  take,  of  this  powder, 
5j.;  and  of  rectified  spirit,  fsviij. ; and  prepare  the  tincture  by  per- 
colation or  digestion  as  directed  for  tincture  of  Capsicum,  E.).  Dose, 
f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Mineral  acids  ; and  the  salts  of  iron,  lead, 
mercury,  and  silver. 


Morphia,  D. — Morphia.  A peculiar  principle  on  which  the 

medicinal  activity  of  opium  chiefly  depends. 

preparation. — “Take  of  Turkey  opium,  cut  into  thin  slices,  Ibj.  ; distilled  water, 
Ovj.  ; chloride  of  calcium,  3vj. ; prepared  animal  charcoal,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Macerate  the  opium  for  twenty-four  hours  with  a quart  of  the  water,  and  decant. 
Macerate  the  residuum  for  twelve  hours  with  a second  quart  of  the  water,  decant,  and 
repeat  this  process  with  the  rest  of  the  water,  subjecting  the  insoluble  residuum  to 
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strong  expression.  Let  the  decanted  solutions  and  expressed  liquor  be  evaporated  by 
a steam  or  water  beat  to  the  bulk  of  one  pint,  and  then  passed  through  a calico  filter. 
Pour  in  now  the  chloride  of  calcium,  first  dissolved  in  four  onnees  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  proceed  with  the  evaporation  until  the  solution  is  so  far  concentrated,  that 
upon  cooling  nearly  the  whole  of  it  becomes  solid.  Let  this  solid  matter  be  enveloped 
in  a couple  of  folds  of  strong  calico,  and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure,  the  dark  liquid 
which  exudes  being  reserved  for  subsequent  use.  The  squeezed  cake  is  now  to  be 
acted  upon  with  about  half-a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  whole  being  thrown  upon 
a paper  filter,  the  precipitate  must  be  well  washed.  The  filtered  solution  having  been 
evaporated  as  before,  cooled  and  solidified,  the  residue  is  to  be  again  subjected  to 
expression.  If  the  product  be  not  quite  white,  this  process  should  be  repeated  a third 
time,  the  liquid  forced  out  during  expression  being  always  preserved.  Let  the  squeezed 
cake  be  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and,  if  necessary,  cleared  by  filtration 
through  prepared  animal  charcoal,  the  portion  of  it  soaked  by  the  filter  being  carefully 
washed  out  of  it ; and  to  the  solution  thus  obtained  let  water  of  ammonia  be  added  in 
slight  excess,  and  let  the  crystalline  precipitate  which  forms  when  the  liquor  has  cooled 
be  collected  on  a paper  filter,  and  washed  with  cold  distilled  water  until  the  washings 
cease  to  give  a precipitate  upon  being  dropped  into  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Lastly,  let  the  filter  be  transferred  to  a porous  brick,  in  order  that  the  morphia  it  con- 
tains may  become  dry.  The  liquids  separated  by  expression  from  the  muriate  of 
morphia,  in  the  preceding  process,  having  been  diluted  with  water,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
bulk  of  four  ounces,  and  then  supersaturated  slightly  with  ammonia,  let  the  precipitate 
which  forms  be  collected,  after  the  lapse  of  six  hours,  on  a filter,  and  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water.  This,  if  redissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  boiled  with  a little  animal 
charcoal,  and  filtered,  will,  upon  cooling,  afford  a crystalline  deposit,  from  which,  when 
pressed,  dissolved  in  water,  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  an  additional  quantity 
of  morphia  will  be  procured.”  Morphia  has  been  omitted  from  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tims  obtained,  morphia  is  in  the  form 
of  a white  crystalline  powder,  the  crystals  being  very  minute ; but 
by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  slow  evaporation,  they  may  be 
obtained  much  larger  ; their  primary  form  being  right  rhombic 
prisms.  They  are  inodorous  but  have  a sensibly  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Morphia  in  the  crystalline  state  consists 
of  C35  H20  O6  N + 2P10;  but  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
have  been  variously  stated  by  different  chemists.  It  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  is  fused  by  heat,  and  by  a high  temperature  is  decomposed ; 
is  inflammable,  burning  with  a bright  flame  and  a peculiar  odour, 
and  leaving  a carbonaceous  residuum.  Morphia  requires  100  parts 
of  water  to  dissolve  it,  the  solution  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction  ; is 
insoluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in  40  times  its  weight  of  cold  and 
in  30  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol;  is  very  soluble  in  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  soda,  or  lime  water,  and  but  feebly  so  in  ammonia. 
The  best  characteristic  of  morphia  and  its  salts  is  the  property  which 
they  possess  of  striking  a deep  blue  colour  with  the  solution  of  a 
persalt  of  iron  made  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Morphia  is  not  used  in  medicine,  on 
account  of  its  insolubility ; its  therapeutical  effects,  therefore,  will 
be  more  conveniently  considered  when  treating  of  the  muriate  of 
morphia,  the  most  frequently  employed  of  its  salts.  The  dose  of  the 
pure  alkaloid  would  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a grain  in  the 
form  of  pill. 
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MORPHLE  ACETAS,  D.  L.  E. — Acetate  of  Morphia.  A crystalline 
salt  prepared  from  opium , L. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edirion  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia.  Dublin. — “Take  of  morphia,  in  fine  powder,  oj.  ; rectified  spirit, 
foviij. ; acetic  acid  of  commerce  (specific  gravity,  1044),  f3ivss.  or  as  much  as  is 
sufficient.  Pour  the  spirit  on  the  morphia,  and,  applying  heat,  gradually  add  the  acetic 
acid  until  a neutral,  or  slightly  acid  solution  is  obtained.  Let  this  be  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  by  a steam  or  water  heat,  and  then  set  by  for  a few  days 
until  it  solidifies.  In  operations  on  the  great  scale  it  will  be  worth  while  to  remove 
the  spirit  by  distillation.”  Edinburgh. — “ Muriate  of  morphia,  any  convenient  quan- 
tity. Dissolve  it  in  14  times  its  weight  of  warm  water  ; and  when  the  solution  is 
cool,  add  aqua  ammonia;  gradually,  and  with  constant  agitation,  until  there  is  a per- 
manent but  faint  odour  of  ammonia  in  the  fluid.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a "calico 
filter,  wash  it  moderately  with  cold  water,  and  dissolve  it  by  means  of  a slight  excess 
of  pyroligneous  acid  in  12  parts  of  warm  water  for  every  part  of  muriate  of  morphia 
that  was  used.  Concentrate  the  solution  over  the  vapour-bath  and  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. Drain  and  squeeze  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  with  a gentle  heat.  More  ace- 
tate of  morphia  may  be  obtained  on  concentrating  the  mother-liquor.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with,  acetate  of  morphia 
is  a grayish- white  powder,  sometimes  obscurely  crystalline ; when 
pure,  however,  it  is  snow-white  and  in  distinct  crystals.  It  is  inodo- 
rous, but  when  moistened  emits  a feeble  odour  of  acetic  acid;  its 
taste  is  intensely  bitter. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
acetic  acid  and  one  of  morphia.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  loses  a por- 
tion of  its  acid,  and  is  then  partially  insoluble  in  water ; it  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  dissipated  without  any  residuum.  Acetate  of 
morphia  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  W hen  the  base  is 
not  completely  saturated  with  acid,  its  solution  in  water  may  be 
readily  accomplished  by  adding  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid.. 

ADULTERATIONS. — When  the  salt  is  properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a 
snow-white  colour,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  following  test 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  which  indicates  the  exact  quantity 
of  morphia  that  ought  to  be  present,  guards  against  the  adulteration 
with  any  other  white  powder: — “ One  hundred  measures  of  a solu- 
tion of  gr.  x.  in  f5ss.  of  water,  and  min.  v.  of  acetic  acid,  heated 
near  to  212°,  and  decomposed  by  a faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield 
by  agitation  a precipitate  which  in  24  hours  occupies  15" 5 measures 
of  the  liquid.”  The  characteristics  and  tests  for  acetate  of  morphia 
given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  ^fol- 
lows:— “Soluble  in  water  and  rectified  spirit ; by  distilling  off  tie 
spirit  it  will  be  obtained  in  crystals  which  are  dissipated  by  heat ; 
on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  it  first  becomes  red,  then  yellow  ; tinc- 
ture of  sesqui- chloride  of  iron  imparts  to  it  a,  blue  colour:  on  tie 
addition  to  it  first  of  recently  prepared  chlorine  and  then  ol  am- 
monia, a brown  colour  is  produced  which  disappears  on  moic  chlo- 
rine being  added:  morphia  is  precipitated  by  solution  of  potash, 
which  if  added  in  excess  redissolves  the  precipitate.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  uses  of  this  preparation  arc  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  muriate  to  be  next  described ; the  latter 
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salt  should  be  in  general  preferred,  as  it  is  more  easily  prepared, 
keeps  better,  and  is  usually  more  pure. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  £th  to  gr.  SS.  in  pill, 
or  in  solution  as  follows : — 

Morphia  acetatis  liquor,  D.  L.  (“  Take  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
gr.  Ixxxij. ; rectified  spirit,  f5v. ; distilled  water,  foxv.  Having 
added  the  spirit  to  the  water,  dissolve  the  acetate  ol  morphia  in  the 
mixture,  and,  if  the  solution  is  not  quite  clear,  pass  it  through  a 
paper  filter,”  D.  “ Acetate  of  morphia,  3 i v . ; acetic  acid,  min.  xv  ; 
distilled  water,  Oj.;  proof  spirit,  Oss. ; mix  and  dissolve,”  L.).  The 
acetic  acid  is  added  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  to  render  the 
solution  more  complete.  The  strength  of  the  Dublin  preparation  is 
intended  to  be  equivalent  to  tincture  of  opium  ; fsj.  contains  Tj^tli 
grains  of  acetate,  of  morphia ; f3j.  containing  a little  more  than  gr.  ss. 
Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xl.  That  of  London  is  double  this  strength; 
each  f5j.  containing  gr.  j.  of  acetate  of  morphia:  its  dose  therefore 
is  from  min.  x.  to  min.  xx.  (See,  Morphia  Murias.) 

Synipus  Morphia  Acetatis,  D.  (Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
morphia,  one  fluid  ounce ; simple  syrup,  fifteen  fluid  ounces.  Mix 
with  agitation.)  A useless  preparation,  foj.  contains  a little  more 
than  a fourth  of  a grain  of  the  acetate. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  stronger  acids ; the  alkalies,  and  alkaline 
earths ; most  earthy  and  metallic  salts ; and  astringent  vegetable  in- 
fusions and  decoctions. 


MORPHIiE  MURIAS,  D.  E.  MORPHINE  HYDROCHLORAS,  L. — Muriate 
of  Morphia.  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia.  A crystalline  scdt  prepared 
from  opium,  L. 

preparation. — An  article  of  tlie  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Dublin. — “Take  of  morphia,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce;  pure  muriatic 
acid,  four  fluid  drachms  and  a-half,  or  a sufficient  quantity ; distilled  water,  two 
ounces  and  a half.  Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  heat  to  about  200°,  and  add  the 
morphia,  constantly  stirring,  so  that  a solution  may  be  formed  having  a slightly  acid 
reaction.  Set  this  to  cool  for  twelve  hours,  and  let  the  crystals  which  separate  he 
drained  off  the  liquor  which  surrounds  them,  and  dried  on  blotting-paper.  The 
decanted  liquor  will,  by  further  concentration  and  cooling,  give  additional  crystals.” 
Edinburgh “ Take  of  opium,  5xx.  ; water,  Oviij.  ; muriate  of  lime,  oj.,  or  a slight 
excess;  macerate  the  opium  in  fragments  for  24  hours  in  Oij.  of  the  water ; and 
separate  the  infusion,  squeezing  well  the  residue.  Repeat  the  maceration  successively 
with  Oij.  more  of  the  water,  till  the  whole  is  made  use  of.  Concentrate  the  whole  in- 
fusions over  the  vapour-bath.  Decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  add  the  muriate  of  lime 
dissolved  in  foiv.  of  water.  Set  the  whole  aside  to  settle  ; pour  off  the  liquid  ; wash 
the  sediment  with  a little  water,  adding  the  washings  to  the  liquid.  Evaporate  the 
liquid  sufficiently  in  the  vapour-bath  for  it  to  solidify  on  cooling.  Subject  the  cooled 
mass  to  very  strong  pressure  in  a cloth  ; redissolve  the  cake  in  a sufficiency  of  warm 
distilled  water ; add  a little  fine  powder  of  marble,  and  filter ; acidulate  the  filtered 
fluid  with  a very  little  muriatic  acid  ; and  concentrate  a second  time  in  the  vapour- 
bath  for  crystallization.  Subject  the  crystals  again  to  very  strong  pressure  in  a cloth. 
Repeat  the  process  of  solution,  clarification  by  marble  and  muriatic  acid,  concentration 
and  crystallization,  until  a snow-white  mass  be  obtained.  On  the  small  scale  trouble 
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and  loss  are  saved  by  decolorizing  the  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia  by  means  of  a 
little  purified  animal  charcoal  after  two  crystallizations.  But  on  the  large  scale  it  is 
better  to  purify  the  salt  by  repeated  crystallizations  alone,  and  to  treat  all  the  expressed 
fluids,  except  the  first,  in  the  same  way  with  the  original  solution  of  impure  muriate 
of  morphia.  An  additional  quantity  of  salt  may  often  be  got  from  the  first  dark  and  re- 
sinous fluid  obtained  by  expression,  on  merely  allowing  it  to  remain  at  rest  for  a few 
months,  when  a little  muriate  of  morphia  may  be  deposited  in  an  impure  condition. 
The  opium  which  yields  the  largest  precipitate  by  carbonate  of  soda,  according  to  the 
formula  for  testing  opium,  will  yield  muriate  of  morphia,  not  only  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion, but  likewise  with  the  fewest  crystallizations.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Muriate  of  morphia  is  usually  met  with 
in  the  fprm  of  a fine,  soft,  snow-white  powder,  hut  it  may  readily  be 
obtained  in  feathery,  acioular  crystals.  It  is  without  odour,  but  has 
an  intensely  bitter,  peculiar  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
morphia,  one  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  (in  the  crystalline  state)  six 
of  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  is  fusible  by 
heat,  and  by  a red  heat  is  decomposed  and  totally  dissipated.  Mu- 
riate of  morphia  requires  for  its  solution  from  14  to  20  parts  of  cold 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water; 
it  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  chief  impurities  which  are  at  present  com- 
monly met  with  in  this  salt  are  colouring  matter  and  moisture,  both 
of  which  arise  from  faulty  preparation ; recently,  however,  muriate 
of  morphia  has  been  adulterated  ijvith  so  much  as  25  per  cent,  oi 
white  sugar,  a serious  fraud  in  so  active  and  so  important  a medicine. 
The  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  guard  against  these  con- 
taminations, as  well  as  against  the  adulteration  with  any  simdar 
white  powder. — “ Snow-white ; entirely  soluble ; solution  colourless ; 
loss  of  weight  at  212°  not  above  13  per  cent. ; one  hundred  measures 
of  a solution  of  gr.  x.  m foss.  of  water,  heated  near  to  212  , and 
decomposed  with  agitation  by  a faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield  a 
precipitate  which  in  24  hours  occupies  12-5  measures. of  the  liquid.” 
The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  for  this  salt  given  m 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “ Soluble  in  rectified 
spirit  and  in  water ; what  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  m water 
by  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  entirely  dissolved  by  ammonia  unless  added 
in  excess,  nor  by  nitric  nor  hydrochloric  acid;  it  agrees  in  all  otlici 

respects  with  acetate  of  morphia.”  . . „ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Notwithstanding  the  observations  ol 
many,  that  morphia  is  free  from  the  stimulating  effects  of  opium, 
and  that  it  acts  purely  as  an  anodyne  sedative ; it  would  appear  that 
it  possesses  essentially,  though  perhaps  not  quite  identically,  the 
actions  of  the  drug  itself,  (see,  Opium).  Thus,  given  m small  doses, 
its  first  effect  is  to  cause  a feeling  of  excitement  of  the  circulation, 
and  in  some  persons,  of  the  nervous  system  also ; the  stage  of 
excitement,  however,  is  never  so  distinctly  marked  as  when  opium 
has  been  taken,  and  sedative  effects  are  more  immediately  consequent 
on  it.  Morphia  and  its  salts  will,  in  some  persons,  but  not  in  so 
many  individuals,  produce  the  disagreeable  subsequent  feelings  ol 
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nausea  and  liead-ache  caused  by  opium ; but  constipation,  sweating, 
or  dryness  of  the  tongue,  very  rarely  follows  their  employment. 
There  are  two  effects  produced  by  morphia  and  its  salts,  when 
taken  in  medicinal  doses,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  caused  by  opium, 
namely,  a peculiar  sensation  of  itchiness  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  in  some  cases  attended  even  with  a cutaneous  eruption ; 
and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  by  a difficulty  in  void- 
ing the  urine;  the  latter  symptom  is  most  distinctly  marked  when 
any  of  the  salts  of  morphia  have  been  taken  in  full  doses.  The  salts 
of  morphia  may  be  employed  in  most  instances  to  fulfil  the  same 
intentions  as  opium  and  its  preparations,  which  will  be  fully  consi- 
dered in  the  next  article.  We  prefer  their  use  to  that  of  opium, 
where  the  drug  itself  is  apt  to  disagree,  when  from  any  cause  we 
wish  to  employ  it  without  the  knowledge  of  our  patient,  or  where 
our  intentions  will  be  best  answered  by  applying  the  remedy  to  the 
denuded  dermis,  as  in  certain  local  affections,  especially  those  of  a 
nervous  character.  The  insertion  of  a few  drops  of  a concentrated 
solution  of  muriate  of  morphia  in  creasote  or  in  water,  into  the 
areolar  tissue  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  has  been  practised  with 
much  success  in  the  treament  of  sciatica,  tic  doloureux,  and  various 
neuralgic  pains;  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Rynd  of  this  city,  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Weiss  of 
London,  but  it  may  be  done  nearly  as  effectually  by  means  of  a 
common  lancet.  Like  opium,  the  salts  of  morphia  lose  their  effect 
by  repetition,  and  consequently  tlxe  dose  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  dose  of  the  muriate 
of  morphia  is  from  gr.  £th  to  gr.  ss. ; after  it  or  the  acetate  has  been 
employed  for  any  length  of  time,  so  large  a dose  as  gr.  viij.  to  gr.  x. 
will  be  required  to  act  as  a narcotic.  When  applied  endermically, 
the  cuticle  is  to  be  removed  by  means  of  a blister,  and  gr.  j to  gr.  ij., 
sprinkled  over  the  denuded  dermis.  The  salts  of  morphia  may  also 
be  introduced  into  the  system  by  inoculation  with  a lancet  dipped 
in  their  aqueous  solution ; the  punctures  may  be  made  on'  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  half  a grain  thus  introduced  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  produce  sleep. 

Morphies  Muriatis  liquor,  D.  Morphies  ILjdrochloratis  liquor,  L. 
Morphies  Muriatis  solutio,  E.  (“Muriate  of  morphia,  gr.  xc. ; rec- 
tified spirit,  f5v. ; distilled  water,  foxv. ; mix  the  spirit  and  water, 
dissolve  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  the  mixture,  and  unless  the  solu- 
tion be  quite  clear,  pass  it  through  a paper  filter,”  D.  “ Hydro- 
chlorate of  morphia,  5iv. ; distilled  water,  Oj . ; proof  spirit,  Oss. ; 
mix  and  dissolve,”  L.  “ Muriate  of  morphia,  3iss. ; rectified  spirit, 
fo  v. ; distilled  water,  f5xv. ; mix  the  spirit  and  the  water,  and  dis- 
solve^  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  the  mixture,  with  the  aid  of  a gentle 
mat,  E.).  I he  strength  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  preparations  is 
intended  to  be  equivalent  to  tincture  of  opium,  fsj.  containing 
gi-  1|ss-  of  muriate  of  morphia.  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xl.  The 
J°n(  011  solution  is  nearly  twice  the  strength,  f*j.  containing  gr.  viij. 
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of  the  hydrochlorate ; the  dose  is  therefore  about  one-half  that  of 
the  preparation  of  either  of  the  other  Colleges.  _ ' 

Syrupus  Morphice  Muriatis,  D.  (Take  of  solution  of  muriate  of 
morphia,  one  fluid  ounce ; simple  syrup,  seventeen  fluid  ounces.  Mix 
with  agitation.)  A useless  preparation ; there  seems  also  to  be  some 
mistake  in  the  proportions,  for  while  the  officinal  solution  of  acetate 
of  morphia  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  strength  as  that  of  the  mu- 
riate, the  syrup  of  the  latter  is  more  diluted.  Each  fluid  ounce  con- 
tains a fourth  of  a grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia. 

Trochisci  Morphia ?,  E.  (Muriate  of  morphia,  3j- ; tincture  ot 
tolu,  f5ss. ; pure  sugar,  Sxxv.;  dissolve  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  a 
little  hot  water,  mix  it  and  the  tincture  of  tolu  with  the  sugar,  and 
with  a sufficiency  of  mucilage  form  a proper  mass  for  making 
lozenges,  each  of  which  should  weigh  about  fifteen  grams.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  a little  more  than  a fortieth  of  a gram  of  muriate 
of  morphia.  Principally  used  to  allay  tickling  cough  m chionic 
pectoral  affections.  Dose,  N°  x.  to  xij.  daily.  , . . . 

1 Trochisci  Morphice  et  Ipecacuanha;,  E.  (Muriate  of  morphia,  3). , 
ipecacuan,  in  fine  powder,  5j.;  tincture  of  tolu,  f5ss.;  pure  sugai, 
5xxv.:  proceed  as  for  morphia  lozenges .)  Dose  and  uses  the  same. 
In  addition  to  the  morphia,  each  lozenge  contains  about  a fourteen  i 

iKfoiSfTlISr-AlkaUes,  and  alkaline  earths;  most  earthy  and 
metallic  salts;  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions. 


Morphia  SULPHAS  .—Sulphate  of  Morphia.  This  salt  of  morphia 
is  T often  used  in  medicine  in  this  country,  but  it  bears  a high 
character  in  America,  and  is  officinal  m the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  readily  be  prepared  by  mixing  moiplna  in 
powder  with  distilled  water,  and  carefully  adding  diluted  sui plume 
acid  till  the  morphia  is  saturated  and  dissolved.  It  occurs  m 
white  feathery  crystals  which  are  completely  soluble  m water.  It 
is  composed  i 1 equivalent  of  morphia,  1 of  sulphunc  acul  and  6 
of  water  of  crystallization.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mu 
riate,  over  which  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  advan  age. 


Opium  D L.  E.—  Opium.  Turkey  opium , L.  Concrete  juice  oh- 

Linnaian  class  and  order  Tolyandna  Monogyma. 

, „„lT  r.rr*Tr*PTFT?s —Annual:  Stem,  erect,  cylindrical,  branched,  glancous- 
noT^ncA  ; • l i ul  aiteniate,  undulated,  incised,  ovato-oblong, 

terminal,  beta  «P>»ion,  »..U  »0 
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deciduous  sepals,  and  four  petals,  generally  white  with  a purple  eye,  some  varieties  red 
or  dark-purple ; Capsules,  obovate  or  globose,  smooth,  many-seeded ; Seeds,  small, 
roundish  or  reniform,  oily. 

preparation. — Opium  is  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  the  poppy  by  a nearly 
similar  process  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  prepared  : — A lew  days  after  the 
petals  fall  off,  incisions  are  made  horizontally  and  obliquely  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, through  the  epicaq)  and  sarcocarp  of  the  capsule,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate 
the  cavity.  In  India  the  incisions  are  made  perpendicularly,  in  the  form  of  a series  of 
parallel  wounds,  in  the  exterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  with  an  instrument  called  a 
nushtur,  which  consists  of  four  or  live  heart-shaped  lancets  or  blades,  tied  together 
with  cotton  thread.  A white  milky  juice  exudes  from  the  ineisions  in  drops ; and  . 
this  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  poppy  head  for  24  hours.  The  thickened  exuda- 
tion is  then  scraped  off,  and  deposited  in  earthen  or  wooden  vessels,  in  which  it  is 
assiduously  stirred  until  the  different  collections  made  are  thoroughly  inspissated,  water 
or  saliva  being  sometimes  added  to  keep  up  the  moisture.  The  opium  is  finally  dried 
without  heat,  usually  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  first  in  small  cakes,  afterwards  in  large 
masses,  and  in  most  places  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves  to  prevent  them  from  adhering. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  opium  met  with  most  commonly,  at 
present  almost  entirely,  in  British  commerce,  is  called  TURKEY 
OPIUM,  and  is  principally  brought  from  Smyrna,  a small  quantity 
occasionally  coming  direct  from  Constantinople.  SMYRNA  OPIUM 
occurs  in  irregularly  rounded  lumps,  varying  in  weight  from  a few 
ounces  to  two  or  even  three  pounds,  the  most  general  size  being 
from  a pound  and  a half  to  two  pounds.  When  first  imported  it  is 
usually  so  soft  as  to  be  readily  imprinted  with  the  fingers,  but  it 
quickly  becomes  hard  by  keeping.  Each  lump  is  covered  exter- 
nally with  the  reddish  winged  seeds  of  some  species  of  Rumex , and 
the  inferior  sorts  usually  with  poppy  leaves  also ; it  is  of  a brownish 
colour,  and  has  a waxy  lustre  when  cut;  its  odour  is  strong  and 
narcotic,  and  its  taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  CONSTANTINOPLE 
OPIUM — rarely  met  with — occurs  in  small  flattened  cakes  covered 
with  a poppy  leaf,  but  without  any  Rumex  seeds.  It  is  hard,  and  of 
a hair-brown  colour ; its  odour  and  taste  are  more  feeble  than  the 
preceding  sort.  EGYPTIAN  OPIUM  also  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Bri- 
tish market,  but  for  some  years  it  has  been  very  scarce,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  being  slight,  owing  to  its  inferior  quality. 
It  is  in  flattened  round  cakes,  from  3 to  8 ounces  in  weight, 
each  cake  being  wrapped  up  in  a poppy  leaf,  with  the  midrib  of 
which  it  is  intended;  it  varies  much  in  consistency,  some  pieces 
being  very  soft  and  others  tolerably  hard ; but  most  of  them  attract 
moisture  from  the  air  so  as  to  become  soft  by  keeping.  It  has  a 
reddish-brown  colour ; its  odour  and  taste  are  comparatively  feeble. 
EAST  INDIAN  OPIUM  is  not  an  article  of  British  commerce, being  manu- 
tactured  chiefly  for  the  Chinese  market.  For  specimens  of  the 
different  sorts  usually  prepared,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Christison  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mr.  Johnson,  formerly  assistant 
opium  inspector  at  the  great  factory  of  Behar.  Three  kinds  are 
commonly  met  with;  BENGAL  OPIUM,  which  includes  that  prepared 
at  the  factories  of  Behar  and  Benares,  GARDEN  PATNA  and  MALWAH 
OPIUM.  Bengal  Opium  is  met  with  in  large  round  balls  from  three 
to  four  pounds  weight,  surrounded  with  a thick  envelope  of  poppy 
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petals  firmly  agglutinated  together.  The  contained  opium  is  quite 
soft  and  of  a blackish  colour ; the  odour  and  taste  are  purely  opiate ; 
it  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  for  the  Chinese  market,  and  is  usually 
of  very  fine  quality.  Garden  Patna  Opium  occurs  in  flat  square 
cakes  from  three  to  four  inches  square,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick ; 
while  still  soft,  it  is  closely  enveloped  in  thin  plates  of  mica,  which 
firmly  adhere  to  it.  It  has  a reddish-brown  colour,  homogeneous 
throughout,  and  a rather  agreeable  strongly  opiate  odour.  Malwah 
Opium  is  in  flattened  round  cakes,  five  or  six  inches  m diameter ; it 
is  hard  and  brittle,  covered  externally  with  a coarse  greyish  dust, 
internally  it  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  and  has  a shining  fracture ; 
its  odour  is  much  more  feeble  than  that  of  Garden  Patna  Opium. 
Opium  was  also  formerly  prepared  in  England  of  very  fine  quality, 
but  o win " to  the  losses  which  were  sustained  from  the  uncertainty 
of  our  climate,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  with  that  intention  is 
now  quite  abandoned.  It  is  at  present  prepared  in  some  parts  ot 
France,  and  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  morphia  from 
it.  A variety  of  opium,  under  the  name  of  Persian  Opium , is 
described  as  having  been  imported  some  years  since  from  Irebizond 
on  the  Black  Sea;  it  was  in  cylindrical  sticks  about  six  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  wrapped  separately  in  paper ; it  was 
of  a pale  brown  colour,  had  an  opiate,  somewhat  musty  odour,  and 
an  intensely  bitter  taste;  it  appeared  to  be  a very  inferior  article. 
Opium  has  also  been  recently  imported  into  France  fiom  the  neig  1- 
bourhood  of  Algiers;  it  is  described  as  resembling  closely  the  best 
specimens  of  Smyrna  opium  ; and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  there 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  France  with  opium  is  now  in  full  ope- 
ration Of  the  different  varieties  of  opium-  above  described,  the 
finer  qualities  of  Turkey  opium  are  to  be  preferred  for  medical 

^CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— According  to  the  most  recent,  as  well 
as  the  most  complete,  analyses  that  have  been  made  ° 
substances  of  which  it  is  composed  appear  to  be  the  follow  i 0. 
Morphia , codeia , narcotina,  thebaina  or  paramorphia,  ™- 

eonin , porphyroxin  or  opine , mecomc  acid , sulphuric  acid,  gum,  atbu 
Zn  resin  fixed  oil,  a trace  of  volatile  oil  {its  odorous  principle), 
lignin,  eaauSom,  extractive  matter,  and  nnmerouejalte 
bases.  The  first  eight  are  peculiar  principles  found  only  m op  , 
they  may  be  conveniently  classed  as  follows,  with  respect  bo  i 
theft  chemical  and  physiological  properties,  but  I should  state  that 
a great  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  chemists  as  to  the 
naturef composition,  aj  number  of  the  peculiar  principles  which 
exist  in  opium : — 
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SUBSTANCES. 

MEDICAL  PROPERTIES. 

1. — Alkaloids. 

Morphia  (C33  H20  06  N)  

Narcotic. 

Codeia  C38  II21  0«  N) 

Narcotic. 

Narcotina  (C48  H25  014  N) 

Bitter;  resembling  Quina. 

' Tliebaina  (C3 8 H2  06  N) 

2. — Neutrals. 

Narcein  (C46  H29  018  N) 

Inert. 

Meconin  (Cl°  H5  04) 

Porpbyroxin  (C66  H36  023  N) 

3. (Void. 

Meconic  Acid  C14  H 011) 

Inert. 

The  constituents  of  opium  are  partially  soluble  in  water,  either 
warm  or  cold,  about  a third  being  left  undissolved,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  a dark  viscid  substance  resembling  caoutchouc,  and  nar- 
cotin; they  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  a small  por- 
tion is  still  left  undissolved.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a dark  brown 
colour,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  alkalies, 
and  alkaline  earths  when  not  added  in  excess ; by  the  soluble  salts 
of  iron  and  of  lead,  by  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  by  tincture  of 
galls,  and  by  all  astringent  vegetable  matters.  Of  the  different  sub- 
stances above  enumerated  as  existing  in  opium,  the  only  one  of 
importance  in  relation  to  medicine  is  morphia , which  has  been  before 
described ; it  exists  in  opium  combined  with  meconic  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Codeia  has  been  used  in  France  by  Magendie  and  others  as 
a narcotic ; it  is  stated  to  be  about  half  the  strength  of  morphia. 
Narcotina  was  at  one  time  generally  believed  to  be  the  stimulating 
principle  of  opium ; but  more  recent  investigations,  especially  those 
of  Dr.  O Shaughnessy  of  Calcutta,  have  shown  that  it  is  completely 
devoid  of  any  stimulant  or  narcotic  properties,  and  that  like  quina, 
it  is  capable  of  arresting  the  paroxysms  of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers:  more  than  160  cases  of  ague  successfully  treated  with  narco- 
tina by  himself  and  others,  have  been  published  by  that  physician. 
Tliebaina , from  Magendie’s  experiments,  appears  to  be  a powerful 
poison,  one  grain  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  placed  in  the 
pleura,  acts  like  strychnia,  causing  tetanus  and  death  in  a very  short 
time.  Meconic  acid  produces  a deep  cherry-red  colour  with  the  per- 
salts  of  iron  ; and  this  forms  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
opium  in  medico-legal  researches. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Opium  is  very  extensively  adulterated,  and 
also  varies  exceedingly  in  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  prepared.  Many  of  the  impurities  which  exist  in  opium 
may  be  detected  by  a carelul  physical  examination:  such  as  mois- 
ture,  sand,  stones,  leaves,  woody  fibre,  pieces  of  metal,  seeds,  &c. 
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But  by  external  characters  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  accurately  of 
the  quality  of  opium,  and  the  only  sure  criterion  is  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  morphia  contained  in  a given  specimen  of  the  drug, 
which  may  be  effected  by  the  process  of  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia 
for  preparing  the  alkaloid ; or  by  proceeding  according  to  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of  muriate 
of  morphia.  “ A pound  of  good  opium  treated  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  process  should  yield  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  snow-white 
salt,”  (Christison).  The  following  test  for  the  goodness  of  opium 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
quantity  of  morphia,  nareotina,  and  resinous  extractive  contained; 
but  it  is  difficult  of  application,  and  at  best  can  be  only  a doubtiul 
criterion  of  quality : “A  solution  from  100  grains  of  fine  opium  ma- 
cerated 24  hours  in  f 5 ij . of  water,  filtered  and  strongly  squeezed  in 
a cloth,  if  treated  with  a cold  solution  of  5ss.  of  carbonate  of  soda  in 
two  waters,  yields  a precipitate  which  weighs  when  dry  at  least  ten 
grains,  and  dissolves  entirely  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  1 he  follow- 
ing process  proposed  by  M.  Payen  is  one  easy  of  execution  and 
sufficiently  accurate  for  most  pharmaceutical  purposes:— 3viss.  ot 
opium  are  cut  into  very  thin  slices  and  left  to  macerate  for  24  hours 
in  fSv.  of  pure  water;  then  triturated  in  a mortar  till  the  hydrated 
matter  becomes  clear,  when  the  most  finely  divided  parts  which  the 
liquid  holds  in  suspension  are  decanted  on  a filter.  \\  ater  is  adde 
to  the  residue  which  is  again  triturated,  and  the  whole  pomed  on 
the  same  filter  and  washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  Liquoi 
passes  through  colourless.  Recently  slaked  lime  is  added  ^ excess 
to  the  filtered  solution,  and  the  mixture  boiled  lor  five  minutes  an 
filtered.  To  the  filtered  solution  sufficient  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  to  saturate  the  lime  and  combine  with  the  morphia.  1 he 
morphia  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  collected  on  a filtei  a 
washed;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  and  crystallized 
and  the  crystals  washed  with  ether  to  remove  the  narcotma.  The 
residue,  which  is  tolerably  pure  morphia  is  ^^d  and  dned 
and  then  weighed.  Good  opium  thus  treated  yields  from  4 to  0 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— In  excessive  doses,  opium  is  a power- 
ful narcotic  poison,  producing  giddiness 
any  previous  excitement,  soon  after  it  is  taken  , t P 

rapidly,  accompanied  by  complete  torpor  slowness  of  breathing, 
depressed  circulation,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  am 
tracted  pupils;  and  unless  active  treatment  be  speoddy  employed, 
death  quickly  ensues.  In  medicinal  doses,  opium  generally  produces 
at  firstWte^nent  of  the  vascular  system,  which  is  accompanied  by 
exhilaration  of  the  nervous  functions;  these  effects  are  marked  by 
an  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  with  increased 
heat  of  the  body,  and  by  pleasurable  sensations  which  are  expe 
rienced  tom^out  the  wLt>  system.  Soon  after  unless  the  dose 
be  repeated,  the  sedative  influence  of  the  drug  becomes  obvio  , 
the  general  excitement  is  calmed,  pam  is  diminished,  a dismchna- 
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tion  to  muscular  exertion  produced,  and  the  force  of  external  im- 
pressions on  the  senses  diminished ; this  state  is  succeeded  by  sleep 
more  or  less  profound,  which  lasts  usually  from  six  to  eight  hours. 
On  awaking  from  the  sleep  produced  by  opium,  nausea,  head-ache, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  indisposition  to  any  active  exertion  are  very 
generally  experienced. 

The  effects  of  opium  arc  modified  by  a variety  of  circumstances, 
but  most  remarkably  of  all  by  habit.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  a 
reference  to  the  customs  of  some  eastern  countries,  as  Turkey,  Persia 
and  China,  where  the  drug  is  commonly  employed  to  produce  a 
species  of  intoxication  or  excitement.  In  the  two  former  countries 
the  opium  is  eaten,  in  the  latter  it  is  smoked,  but  in  either  way  the 
quantity  used  must  be  increased  daily  or  it  ceases  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Instances  of  opium-eating  occur  also  constantly  in 
the  British  Isles ; and  a graphic  account  of  the  effects  produced  by 
its  pernicious  habit  as  experienced  by  himself,  is  given  by  Mr.  De 
Quincy  in  his  Confessions  of  mi  English  Opium-eater.  Amongst  the 
Turks,  the  Theriaci  (opium-eaters)  generally  begin  with  doses  of 
from  one  to  two  or  three  grains,  and  increase  the  quantity  gradually 
till  it  amounts  to  two,  three,  or  in  many  instances  to  six  drachms. 
In  this  country,  also,  it  is  taken  in  immense  quantities  by  opium- 
eaters,  fsiij.  of  laudanum  being  a common  daily  allowance,  and  in 
some  instances,  where  the  vice  has  been  long  indulged  in,  half  a 
pint  to  a pint  is  the  quantity  taken.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  medical  practitioner,  as  opium-eaters  when  labouring 
under  disease  require  of  course  very  large  doses  of  the  drug ; and  in 
all  individuals,  where  the  use  of  opium  has  been  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  dose  must  be  gradually  increased. 

Individuals  are  also  occasionally  met  with  on  whom,  although 
unaccustomed  to  its  use,  opium  produces  but  little  effect.  Christison 
mentions  an  instance  of  “ a gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
though  not  accustomed  to  its  use,  has  taken  450  drops  of  the  best 
laudanum  without  any  other  effect  than  some  head-ache,  and  consti- 
pation; and  singularly  enough,  his  son  at  the  age  of  six  took  60 
minims  of  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia  without  any  apparent 
effect.”  In  others,  we  see  a very  opposite  state  of  sensibility  to  the 
operation  of  this  drug,  the  sixth  or  eighth  of  a grain  being  a suffi- 
cient dose ; this  extreme  sensibility  to  the  action  of  opium  is  almost 
invariably  met  with  in  infants  and  young  children ; opiates  must 
therefore  be  employed  with  great  caution  in  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases,  one  drop  of  laudanum  frequently  proving  a dangerous  dose 
for  a child  a few  weeks  old. 

The  effects  of  opium  are  moreover  much  influenced  by  disease, 
as  will  be  evident  when  I come  to  speak  of  the  special  uses  of  the 
drug. 

Lastly,  by  combination  with  other  remedies  the  operation  of 
opium  is  greatly  modified.  Thus,  with  antimonials  or,  ipecacuanha, 
its  narcotic  influence  is  much  diminished,  and  the  diaphoretic  powers 
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of  these  substances  remarkably  increased;  with  astringents,  as  cate- 
chu, kino,  or  chalk,  their  powers  are  augmented  without  the  produc- 
tion of  narcotism ; and  with  aromatics  or  camphor,  the  stimulant 
effect  of  the  drug  is  in  general  only  manifested. 

The  special  uses  of  opium  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  so  very 
numerous,  that  I can  only  subjoin  a concise  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them ; mentioning  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which 
its  employment  is  demanded,  or  contra-indicated.  In  fevers,  opium 
is  principally  used  to  procure  sleep  when  there  is  great  watchfulness 
or  delirium  present,  without  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  or 
when  they  persist,  after  that  excitement  has  been  subdued  by  anti- 
phlogistic treatment.  Its  effects,  however,  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  its  use  should  not  be  persisted  in  if  the  tongue  and  skin  become 
dry,  or  if  the  pupil  of  the  eye  be  contracted.  The  combination  of 
tartar  emetic  with  opium,  as'  first  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Graves, 
will  often  be  found  particularly  useful  in  fevers  attended  with 
much  cerebral  disturbance.  In  the  eruptive  fevers , opium  when 
given  with  due  attention  to  the  concomitant  symptoms  is  productive 
of  much  benefit,  nay,  is  sometimes  imperatively  demanded  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient;  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  eruption 
in  small-pox,  great  cerebral  disturbance  frequently  comes  on,  at  first 
marked  by  throbbing  of  the  carotids;  if  opium  be  not  administered 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this  symptom,  it  is  in  most  instances 
quickly  followed  by  delirium,  coma,  and  death.  In  intermittent 
fever , opium  given  in  a large  dose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cold’ stage  frequently  arrests  the  paroxysm;  if  there  is  any  local 
inflammation  or  congestion  present,  its  use,  however,  is  contra- 


indicated. . . . , . 

In  inflammatory  diseases , given  in  conjunction  with  calomel,  it 
acts  as  ‘a  powerful  antiphlogistic;  one  grain  of  opium  with  two  or 
three  of  calomel  administered  every  four  or  five  hours,  will  be  olten 
found  a remedy  of  much  power  in  the  inflammations  of  membranous 
parts : it  does  not,  however,  in  general  prove  so  useful  in  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  organs.  In  diffuse  inflam- 
mation, particularly  that  fatal  form  of  it  which  is  accompanied  by 
periostitis,  opium  is  the  most  successful  remedy  which  can  be  em- 
ployed: it  is  best  given  alone  in  doses  of  from  a quarter  of  a grain 
to  half  a grain  every  hour  or  every  second  hour.  Its  beneficial 
influence  in  this  affection  depends  upon  its  power  of  lessening 
“ irritability,”  and  thereby  enabling  the  system  to  bear  up  against 
the  disease.  After  bleeding,  either  general  or  local  according  to 
circumstances,  at  the  very  commencement  < of  an  acute 'attack .of gas- 
tritis, enteritis,  peritonitis,  cystitis , &c.,  a full  opiate,  60  to  b chops 
of  the  tincture,  or  from  2 to  3 grains  of  solid  opium,  will  often  arrest 
the  further  progress  of  the  disease.  In  peritonitis,  caused  by  rupture 
of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  life  can  be  prolonged  for  even  a 
sliort  period  only  by  the  use  of  very  large  doses  oi  opium ; and  m 
the  same  disease  when  it  attacks  debilitated  constitutions  or  the  old 
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and  feeble,  thus  given  it  is  the  remedy  most  to  he  depended  on. 
In  the  earlv  stages  of  acute  dysentery , opium  in  full  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  will  he  found  in  general  to  check  the  disease ; the 
same  may  be  also  stated  of  diarrhoea  and  common  cholera. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  when  administered  as  first  proposed  by  Dr. 
Corrigan,  it  is  in  some  cases  productive  of  the  happiest  results ; to 
prove”  useful  in  this  disease,  it  must  be  given  freely,  one  grain 
every  second  hour,  and  after  a few  doses  every  hour,  and  tins  treat- 
ment continued  for  five  or  six  days,  or  until  the  disease  is  subdued ; 
thus  employed,  it  does  not  cause  either  dryness  of  the  tongue,  head- 
ache, or  constipation ; the  duration  of  the  attack  is  shortened ; and 
the  dangerous  complications  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  to  a 
great  extent  prevented.  To  allay  the  pain  of  gout  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, it  is  given  in  full  doses  with  much  advantage. 

In  delirium  tremens,  opium  is  the  remedy  on  which  most  reliance 
is  to  he  placed ; to  prove  beneficial,  it  should  be  employed  in  very 
large  doses  frequently  repeated,  thus  two  or  three  grains  of  solid 
opium  must  he  administered  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  The  addi- 
tion of  tartar-emetic  to  the  opium,  as  originally  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Law,  will  generally  he  found  productive  of  benefit  in  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  where  opium  alone  fails  to  do  good.  It  is  more 
beneficial  in  hydrophobia  and  in  some  cases  of  tetanus  than  any  other 
agent  which  has  yet  been  employed ; in  these  affections  there  is  a 
remarkable  insensibility  to  the  action  of  the  drug,  so  that  it  must  be 
given  in  enormous  doses  to  procure  any  good  result. 

In  rupture  of  the  uterus,  given  immediately  and  freely,  opium  has 
in  some  instances  saved  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  uterine  hemorrhage  it  also  proves  very  beneficial,  even  when  the 
bleeding  proceeds  from  organic  disease. 

In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases,  opium  is  also  a highly  im- 
portant remedy ; as  in  spasm  of  the  ureter  or  gall  duct  from  the 
passage  of  calculi,  in  spasmodic  stricture,  in  colic,  &c.  In  all  the 
varieties  of  neuralgia  or  other  painful  affections;  in  the  nervous 
irritability  which  follows  large  losses  of  blood ; in  senile  gangrene ; 
in  cancer ; in  painful  ulcerations ; in  poisoning  with  acrid  or  corro- 
sive substances,  &c.,  opium  is  very  generally  employed  as  a palliative 
and  anodyne.  It  has  also  been  found  a most  useful  adjunct  to 
animal  diet  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  And  lastly,  in  venereal 
diseases  it  is  combined  with  mercurials  to  prevent  them  from  running 
off  by  the  bowels. 

Externally,  opium  is  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  liniment,  or 
plaster;  the  uses  of  the  two  latter  will  be  described  amongst  the 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  the  drug.  The  infusion  is  applied  to 
recent  burns,  or  inflammations  of  the  skin  from  other  causes ; a 
solution  of-gr.  xij.  each  of  powdered  opium  and  of  acetate  of  lead, 
infused  separately  in  f'Siv.  of  tepid  water,  mixed  and  strained,  forms 
an  excellent  lotion  in  these  cases.  In  chronic  ophthalmia , or  where 
the  inflammation  is  of  a subacute  character  from  tlie  commence- 
ment, wine  of  opium  dropped  into  the  eye  is  found  an  excellent 
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remedy.  Suppositories  of  opium  are  introduced  into  the  rectum  in 
tenesmus  and  in  painful  or  spasmodic  affections  of  the  neighbouring 
viscera.  Opium  has  been,  in  fine,  introduced  into  the  urethra  to 
alleviate  or  overcome  certain  painful  or  obstinate  affections,  such  as 
strangulated  hernia,  violent  colics,  especially  the  nephritic  form — • 
ischuria,  and  spasmodic  stricture.  Riberi  speaks  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  this  practice  of  employing  the  drug, — from  two  to  six 
grains  being  the  quantity  used ; he  states  that  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  opium  is  merely  introduced  into  the  urethra  or  reaches 
the  bladder. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 
or  gr.  iv.  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  which  may  be  made 
with  simple  mucilage,  or,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  for  any  time,  con- 
serve of  roses. 

Extractum  Opii  aquosum,  D.  Extractum  Opii,  L.  Extractum 
Ojjii,  E.  (“Take  of  opium,  Ibj.;  water,  Ovj.;  cut  the  opium  into 
thin  slices,  macerate  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a quart  of  the  water, 
and  decant ; macerate  the  residuum  for  twelve  hours  with  a second 
quart  of  the  water,  decant,  and  repeat  this  process  with  the  rest  of 
the  water,  subjecting  the  soluble  residuum  to  strong  expression. 
Filter  the  successive  infusions  and  expressed  liquor,  and  evaporate 
them  in  a water  bath  to  a proper  consistence,’  D.  “ Opium,  pow- 
dered, lb  iss. ; distilled  'water,  Ov. ; add  gradually  Oij.  of  water  to 
the  opium,  and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  stirring 
with  a spatula,  then  strain ; macerate  the  residuum  in  the  rest  of  the 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  and  strain ; then  evaporate  the  liquors 
to  a proper  consistence,”  L.  “Opium,  Ibj.;  water,  Ov. ; cut  the 
opium  into  small  fragments,  macerate  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
pint  of  water,  break  down  the  fragments  with  the  hand,  express  the 
liquid  with  pretty  strong  pressure;  break  down  the  residuum  again 
in  another  pint  of  water,  let  it  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
express  the  liquid ; repeat  the  maceration  and  expression  in  the  same 
way  till  the  water  is  all  used.  Filter  the  successive  infusions  as 
they  are  made,  passing  them  through  the  same  filter ; unite  and 
evaporate  them  in  the  vapour-bath  to  the  proper  consistence,  E.). 
A very  bad  preparation,  and  one  which  should  be  expunged  from 
the  pharmacopoeias;  during  the  prolonged  evaporation,  the  morphia 
forms  a very  insoluble  compound  with  the  rcsinoid  matter  of  the 
opium,  which  must  of  course  tend  to  lessen  the  activity  oi  the  diug. 
It  is  administered  in  the  same  doses  as  the  powder. 

j Pilules  Opii  sive  Thebaicce,  E.  (Opium,  1 part ; sulphate  of 
potash,  3 parts;  conserve  of  red  roses,  1 part;  beat  them  into  a pio- 
per  mass,  and  divide  into  five  grain  pills.)  Each  pill  contains  gr. 
j.  of  opium.  Dose,  one  to  three  pills.  The  sulphate  of  potash  is 
merely  used  as  a mechanical  agent,  to  divide  the  opium. 

Pilulce Saponis  composite, D.  L.  (“  Opium  in  fine  powder, 5ss. ; Cas- 
tile soap,  oij. ; distilled  water,  f3ss.,  or  as  much  as  is  sufficient;  reduce 
the  soap  to  a fine  powder,  add  the  opium  and  water,  and  beat  the 
mixture  into  a mass  of  a uniform  consistence,  D.  “ Opium,  pow- 
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dcred;  liquorice  powder,  of  each,  3ij.;  soft'  soap,  3vj.;  pound 
together  to  form  a mass,”  L.).  Five  grains  contain  one  grain  opium. 
Dose,  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Pilula  Styracis  composita , L.  Pilulce  Styracis,  E.  (“  Prepared 
storax,  3vj  ; opium  powdered;  saffron,  of  each,  3ij.;  pound 
together  to  form  a mass,”  L.  “ Extract  of  storax,  2 parts ; opium  ; 
and  saffron,  of  each,  1 part;  beat  them  into  a uniform  mass,  which, 
is  to  be  divided  into  four  grain  pills,”  E.).  Every  five  (four,  E.) 
grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  The  storax  and  saffron  com- 
pletely conceal  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  opium,  and  the  name 
enables  us  to  prescribe  the  drug  without  the  knowledge  of  our 
patients,  a matter  often  of  very  great  importance. 

Co'nfectio  Opii,  L.  Electuarium  Opii , E.  (“  Opium,  powdered, 
3vj.  ; long  pepper,  3 j ; ginger  powdered,  5ij.  ; caraway,  5iij.; 
tragacanth,  powdered,  3ij.;  syrup,  fsxvj.  ; rub  the  dry  ingredients 
together  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a close  vessel ; and 
whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  add  the  powder  gradually  to 
the  syrup  made  hot,  and  mix,”  L.  “Aromatic  powder,  5vj. ; seneka, 
in  fine  powder,  Snj . ; opium,  diffused  in  a little  sherry,  5ss. ; syrup 
of  ginger,  Ibj. ; mix  them,  together,  and  beat  them  into  an  elec- 
tuary,”E.).  About  thirty  grains,  L.  (forty-three  grains,  E.)  contain 
gr.  j.  of  opium.  It  is  an  aromatic  and  anodyne  compound,  chiefly 
used  as  an  addition  to  chalk  mixture  in  diarrhoea.  Dose,  gr.  x. 
to  3jj.  _ 

3ij . ; tincture  of  tolu,  5ss. ; syrup, 
and  extract  of  liquorice,  softened 
reduce  the  opium  to  a fluid  extract 
Opii,  mix  it  intimately  with  the 
liquorice  previously  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  treacle ; add  the 
tincture,  sprinkle  the  gum  and  sugar  into  the  mixture,  and  beat  it 
into  a proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  lozenges  of  ten 
grains.)  Seven  lozenges  contain  about  gr.  j.  of  opium;  they  are 
principally  employed  to  allay  troublesome  cough. 

Tinctura  Opii,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Opium  in  coarse  powder,  5iij. ; proof 
spirit,  Oij.;  macerate, for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,” 
D.  “ Opium,  powdered,  oiij. ; proof  spirit,  Oij . ; macerate  for  seven 
days,  express,  and  filter,”  L.  “ Opium  sliced,  3iij  - ; rectified  spirit, 
Oj.  f5vij. ; water,  foxiiiss. ; digest  the  opium  in  the  water  at  a tem- 
perature near  212°  for  two  hours,  break  down  the  opium  with  the 
hand,  strain  and  express  the  infusion,  macerate  the  residuum  in  the 
spirit  for  about  twenty  hours,  and  then  strain  and  express  very 
strongly,  mix  the  watery  and  spirituous  infusions,  and  filter.  This 
tincture  is  not  so  easily  obtained  by  percolation,  but  when  the 
opium  is  of  fine  quality,  it  may  be  prepared  thus:  slice  the  opium 
finely,  mix  the  spirit  and  water,  let  the  opium  macerate  in  f5xiv. 
of  the  mixture  for  twelve  hours  and  then  break  it  down  thoroughly 
with  the  hand,  pour  the  whole  fluid  and  pulpy  mass  into  a percola- 
tor, and  let  the  fluid  part  pass  through,  add  the  rest  of  the  spirit 
without  packing  the  opium  in  the  cylinder,  and  continue  the  pro- 


Troehisci  Opii,  E.  (Opium, 
f 5 viij . ; powder  of  gum  arabic', 
with  boiling  water,  of  each,  Ev. ; 
by  the  formula  for  Extractum 
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cess  till  Oij.  are  obtained,”  E.).  The  tincture  of  opium,  laudanum , 
of  the  three  pharmacopoeias  is  about  the  same  strength;  according 
to  Christison,  min.  xiiiss.  or  about  twenty-five  drops,  contain  the 
active  part  of  one  grain  of  opium.  It  is  the  most  generally  em- 
ployed of  the  preparations  of  opium,  the  spirituous  menstruum 
dissolving  all  the  active  principles  of  the  drug,  and  enabling  us 
to  apportion  our  doses  with  great  accuracy.  Dose,  min.  x.  to 


mm.  xxx. 

Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata , D.  E.  Tinctura  Camphorce  composita, 
L.  (“  Opium  in  coarse  powder;  benzoic  acid,  of  each,  3iss. ; cam- 
phor, 3j.;  oil  of  anise,  f'3j - ; proof  spirit,  Oij . ; macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,”  D.  “Camphor,  Bliss.;  opium, 
powdered;  benzoic  acid,  of  each,  gr.  lxxij.;  oil  of  anise,  f 3j . ; proof 
spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter,”  L.  “ Opium  sliced ; 
and  benzoic  acid,  of  each,  3iv. ; camphor,  Bliss. ; anise-oil,  13;. ; proof 
spirit,  Oij. ; digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter,”  E.).  Paregoric  elixir. 
The  name  adopted  by  the  London  College  for  this  preparation  is  the 
most  convenient,  as  it  enables  us  to  prescribe  opium  without  the 
knowledge  of  our  patients;  it  also  serves  to  distinguish  it  better 
from  the  simple  tincture,  and  thus  prevent  errors  in  dispensing. 
According  to  Christison,  the  active  matter  of  one  grain  of  opium  is 
contained  in  267  minims,  or  about  500  drops,  of  the  preparation  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  (the  Dublin  is  a little  stronger),  and  in 
240  minims,  or  about  450  drops  of  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  veiy 
much  employed  as  an  anodyne  in  pectoral  affections  unaccompanied 

by  inflammation.  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3iij. 

Acetum  Opii , D.  E.  (“  Take  of  opium,  in  coarse  powder,  oiss. ; 
dilute  acetic  acid,  Oj.;  macerate  for  seven  days  in  a close  vessel, 
with  occasional  agitation ; then  strain  with  expression,  and  niter, 
D.  “Opium,  oiv. ; distilled  vinegar,  fSxvj. ; triturate  the  opium 
cut  into  small  fragments,  into  a pulp  with  a little  of  the  vinegar, 
add  the  rest  of  the  vinegar,  macerate  in  a closed  vessel  for  seven 
days,  and  agitate  occasionally,  then  strain,  express  stiongy,  an 
filter  the  liquors,"  E.).  This  preparation  of  opium  is  preferred  by 
many  to  laudanum,  as  being  less  apt  to  occasion  the  disagreeable 
subsequent  effects  of  the  drug.  The  preparation  of  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  is  the  same  strength  as  laudanum,  of  that  ot  m- 
bundi  about  twenty  drops  are  equivalent  to  thirty  of  the  tincture 
of  opium.  Dose,  (D.)  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx.;  (E.)  mm.  vnj.  to 


Tinctura  Opii  A mmoniata , E.  (Benzoic  acid ; and  saffron,  chop- 
ped, of  each,  3iij.;  opium,  sliced,  3 ij • ; anise-oil,  3ss. ; spirit  of 
ammonia,  Oj.;  digest  seven  days,  and  filter.)  This  preparation  is 
called  in  Scotland,  Scotch  Paregoric;  it  is  used  as  an  anodyne. and 
antispasmodic.  The  active  matter  of  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  eighty  minims,  or  about  150  drops,  (Christison).  Dose,  13j. 

t0  Viium  Opii,  D.L.E.  (“Take  of  opium,  in  coarse  powder , 3iij.; 
sherry  wine,  Oij.;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agi- 
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tation,  then  strain  -with  expression,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Extract  of 
opium,  Biiss. ; cinnamon,  bruised;  cloves,  bruised,  of  each,  3iiss. ; 
sherry  wine,  Oij. ; macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter,”  L.  “ Opium, 
Siij.;  cinnamon,  in  moderately  fine  powder;  and  cloves  bruised,  of 
each,  3iiss. ; sherry,  Oij.;  digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter,”  E.). 
This  preparation  is  more  agreeable  both  in  smell  and  taste  than 
laudanum  ; it  is,  however,  seldom  employed  internally,  being  chiefly 
used  as  an  application  to  the  eye  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  The 
active  matter  of  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  about  min.  xvij. 
of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  wine ; and  in  min.  xx.  of  the  London. 
Dose,  for  internal  use,  min.  x.  to  f3ss. 

Enema  Opii , L.  E.  (“Decoction  of  starch,  fBiv. ; tincture  of 
opium,  min.  xxx. ; mix,”  L.  “Starch,  3ss. ; tincture  of  opium,  f3ss. 
to  f3j. ; water,  f 5 ij . ; boil  the  starch  in  the  water,  and  when  it  is 
cool  enough  for  use  add  the  tincture  of  opium,”  E.).  Used  as  an 
anodyne  in  irritable  states  of  the  bowels.  On  the  continent  it  is 
generally  stated  that  opium  acts  much  more  energetically  when 
administered  in  the  form  of  enema  than  when  given  by  the  mouth; 
but  the  contrary  opinion  is  universally  held  by  British  practitioners, 
who  generally  employ  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  when  ad- 
ministered by  the  rectum. 

Linimentum  Opii,  D.  L.  E.  (“Tincture  of  opium  ; soap  liniment, 
of  each,  fBj.;  mix  them  with  agitation,”  D.  “ Tincture  of  opium, 
fBij.;  soap  liniment,  fBvj.;  mix,”  L.  “ Castile  soap,  Bvj. ; opium, 
Biss. ; camphor,  Biij.;  oil  of  rosemary,  f3vj.;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.; 
macerate  the  soap  and  opium  in  the  spirit  for  three  days,  filter,  add 
the  oil  and  camphor,  and  agitate  briskly,”  E.).  Anodyne  liniment, 
used  as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatic  pains,  neuralgia,  &c. 

Emplastrum  Opii,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  opium,  in  very  fine 
powder,  Bj.;  resin  plaster,  Bix.;  melt  the  plaster  by  means  of  a 
steam  or  water  bath,  then  add  the  opium  by  degrees,  and  mix 
thoroughly,”  D.  “Extract  of  opium,  Bj.  ; lead  plaster,  Bviij.;  pre- 
pared frankincense,  Bij.;  boiling  water,  f'Bj.;  to  the  melted  frankin- 
cense, add  the  plaster  dissolved  over  a slow  fire,  and  the  extract 
previously  mixed  with  water;  evaporate  with  a gentle  heat,  con- 
stantly stirring,  until  a proper  consistence  is  obtained,”  L.  “ Opium, 
in  powder,  Bss. ; burgundy  pitch,  Biij.;  litharge  plaster,  fbj . ; melt 
the  plaster,  add  the  pitch  and  opium  by  degrees,  and  mix  them 
thoroughly,”  E.).  Used  as  an  anodyne  application  in  local  pains. 

Unguentum  Opii,  L.  (Opium  powdered,  3j. ; lard,  Bj.;  rub  toge- 
ther.) Used  to  allay  pain  in  inflamed  parts  and  irritable  sores ; it 
should  be  applied  with  caution,  as  opium  is  rapidly  absorbed  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  when  denuded  of  the  cuticle. 

Black  drop.  (Opium  sliced,  fbss. ; expressed  juice  of  the  wild 
crab,  Oiij.;  nutmegs,  bruised,  Biss.;  saffron,  Bss.;  boil  to  a proper 
consistence,  then  add  of  pure  sugar,  Biv. ; yeast,  two  spoonfuls ; set 
the  whole  in  a warm  place  near  the  fire  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  then 
place  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes  a syrup;  and  lastly,  decant, 
filter,  and  bottle  it,  adding  a little  sugar  to  each  bottle.)  This 
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preparation  resembles  the  officinal  Acetum  Opii  j it  is  highly  prized 
by  many  practitioners,  and  is  said  not  to  produce  the  disagreeable 
subsequent  effects  of  most  of  the  other  preparations  of  the  diug. 

It  is  more  than  twice  the  strength  of  laudanum,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  been  very  irregularly  prepared,  is  found  to  vary  much  in  its 
strength,  and  is  consequently  uncertain  in  its  operation. 

Liquor  Opii  Sedativus , COOLEY.  (Dry  opium,  in  powder,  1 part ; 
clear  washed  sand,  2 parts;  mix  and  moisten  with  water;  put  die 
mass  into  a percolator,  and  pass  distilled  water,  heated  to  <0  I • 
through  the  ingredients  till  it  passes  both  tasteless  and  colourless. 
Evaporate  the  liquor  over  the  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a 
hard  pill  extract.  Take  of  this  extract,  siij. ; distilled  water,  l5xxx. , 
boil  for  two  minutes,  let  it  cool  and  filter;  then  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  f 5 vj.,  and  distilled  water,  a sufficiently  to  make  up  Oij.). 
This  preparation,  similar  to  Battley’s  sedative  solution— a favourite 
with  many  practitioners — is  about  the  same  strength  as  laudanum, 
than  which  it  is  said  to  be  less  stimulating, 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies,  and  lime  water,  unless  they  are 
added  in  excess;  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  ; acetate  and 
diacetate  of  lead ; sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc ; arsenite 
of  potash ; corrosive  sublimate ; and  all  astringent  vegetable  pre- 

^ In  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium,  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump 
and  stimulating  emetics  should  immediately  be  had  recourse  to  ; 
external  stimulants,  such  as  cold  affusion,  loud  talking,  compelled 
exertion,  as  forcing  the  patient  to  walk  between  two  assistants,  the 
application  of  ammonia  or  strong  acetic  acid  to  the  nostrils,  &c., 
be  employed  ; internal  stimulants,  the  best  of  which  are  brandy, 
ammonia  and  its  carbonate,  strong  coffee,  camphor  and  musk, 
•administered;  and  if  all  other  remedies  fail,  artificial  respiration 
and  galvanic  shocks  made  use  of,  the  assiduous  application  of  which 
has  in  some  almost  hopeless  cases  restored  life;  in  one  instance  on 
record,  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  for  nearly  three  hours. 


Pap  AVER,  L.  E.  Pap  aver  somniferum,  capsul.e,  D. —Poppy- 
heads.  The  dried  {ripe,  L.,  not  quite  ripe,  E.)  capsules  of  I op aver 
somniferum.  This  plant  has  been  described  m the  last  article 
the  heads  are  most  active  when  gathered  befoie  'ey  q 
ripe,  as  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College ; they  should  be  due 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — They  are  globular,  about  the  size  of  an 
apple,  crowned  with  the  persistent,  many-rayed  stigma ; their  struc- 
ture is  thin  and  fragile ; they  have  a feeble  narcotic  odour,  anc  a 
weak  somewhat  bitter  taste.  They  contain  many  bland  seeds,  which 
vield  bv  expression  a yellowish  fixed  oil. 

y CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Poppy-heads  contain  a very  minute  pro- 
portion of  the  different  substances  found  in  opium,  with  a large 
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quantity  of  woody  fibre.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  cold  and 
boiling  water,  and  to  spirit. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Any  medical  virtues  which  poppy- 
heads  possess  depend  on  the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  opium, 
they  are  consequently  apt  to  vary  much  in  strength.  They  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  decoction  as  a fomentation  to  inflamed 
or  painful  parts.  The  following  officinal  preparations  are  sometimes 
used  internally  as  substitutes  for  opium : — 

Extractum Papaveris,  L.  E.  (“  Poppy-heads  without  seeds, bruised, 
oxv. ; boiling  distilled  water,  cong.  j.;  macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  boil  down  to  four  pints ; strain  the  liquor  while  hot,  and 
evaporate  to  a due  consistence,”  L.  “ Poppy-heads,  without  seeds, 
oxv. ; boiling  water,  cong.  j. ; macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; boil 
down  to  Oiv. ; filter  the  liquor  hot,  and  evaporate  in  the  vapour 
bath  to  the  due  consistence,”  E.).  Its  effects  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  opium;  it  is  but  rarely  used.  Dose,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xx. 

Syrupus  Papaveris , L.  E.  (“  Poppy -heads,  without  the  seeds, 
bruised,  tbiij.;  boiling  distilled  water,  cong.  v. ; rectified  spirit,  fov. ; 
boil  down  the  capsules  in  the  water  to  cong.  ij.,  and  press  strongly ; boil 
down  the  strained  liquor  again  to  Oiv.,  and  strain  while  hot,  set  it 
by  for  twelve  hours  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  then  boil  down  the 
clear  liquor  to  Oij.;  add  tbv.  of  sugar  and  dissolve  it,  and  finally 
mix  iu  the  spirit,”  L.  “ Poppy-heads,  without  seeds,  fbiss. ; boiling 
water,  Oxv. ; sugar,  tbiij.;  slice  the  poppy -heads  and  infuse  them 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  water,  boil  down  to  Ov.,  strain  and  express 
strongly  through  calico;  boil  again  to  Oiiss.,  then  add  the  sugar, 
and  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,”  E.).  As  this  preparation  does 
not  keep  well,  the  London  College  have  in  the  last  edition  of  their 
pharmacopoeia  added  spirit  in  the  preparation ; with  the  same  inten- 
tion some  pharmaceutists  prepare  it  with  cold  water,  macerating  for 
a longer  period.  Syrup  of  poppies  is  usually  employed  as  a narcotic 
in  infantile  diseases;  it  should  be  administered  to  infants  and  chil- 
dren with  great  caution,  for  Dr  Montgomery  states  that  in  more 
than  one  instance  a teaspoonful  has  proved  fatal  to  a healthy  infant ; 
this  care  is  particularly  requisite,  as  a preparation  made  by  adding 
laudanum  to  simple  syrup  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  true 
syrup.  Dose,  for  infants  and  children,  f3ss.  to  f 3ii- ; for  adults,  foss. 
to  fij. 

Decoctum  Papaveris , D.  L.  E.  (“White  poppy  capsules,  sliced 
or  bruised,  oiv.;  water,  Oiij . ; boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered* 
vessel,  and  strain,”  D.  “ Poppy-heads,  bruised,  5iv. ; distilled  water, 
Oiv. ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain,”  L.  “ Poppy-heads, 
sliced,  3i-v. ; water,  Oiij.;  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain,”  E.). 
For  external  use  only. 


Rhceas,  L.  Rhceados  petai.a,  E.  Papaver  rhCeas,  petala, 
^ * 'ie  (fresh,  L.)  petals  of  Papaver  rhceas.  The  Reel  or  Corn- 
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poppy.  Indigenous ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Papaveracece, 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — A slender  annual,  2-3  feet  high  ; Stem,  bristly,  many 
flowered,  its  bristles  and  those  of  the  flower  stalks  spreading  ; Leaves,  pinnatifid ; 
Flowers,  with  broad,  deep  scarlet  petals ; Capsules  glabrous,  nearly  globose. 

PROPERTIES. — The  petals  should  he  collected  immediately  after 
tlieir  expansion,  as  they  drop  ofl  easily ; they  should  be  dried  quickly, 
so  as  to  preserve  their  colour.  In  the  recent  state,  red  poppy  petals 
are  of  a rich  scarlet  colour,  which  becomes  darker  by  drying ; they 
have  a feeble  odour  of  opium,  and  a slightly  bitter  taste.  "1  bey 
consist  of  a vegetable  albumen,  red  colouring  matter,  astringent 
matter,  soft  resin,  wax,  gum,  and.  some  salts,  (Beetz  and  Ludurg). 
It  is  probable  that  they  also  contain  a trace  of  morphia.  They  yield 
their  colouring  matter  and  other  principles  to  boiling  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  petals  of  the  red  poppy  probably 
possess  some  feeble  narcotic  properties,  but  they  are  used  m medi- 
cine in  the  form  of  syrup,  only  as  colouring  ingredients,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  fine  rich  colour. 

Syrupus  Rliceados,  L.  E.  (“Red  poppy  petals,  fbj.;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  Oj. ; sugar,  ibnss. ; rectified  spirit,  1 5nss.,  oi  a sufficiency ; 
add  the  petals  gradually  to  the  water  heated  in  a water-bath,  stirring 
occasionally  ; then  the  vessel  being  removed  from  the  bath,  macerate 
for  twelve  hours,  press  out  the  liquor  with  the  hand,  and  strain ; 
and  complete  the  process  as  directed  ior  syrup  of  marsh-mallow,  L. 
“'Corn-poppy,  Hb j . ; boiling  water,  Oj.;  pure  sugar,  Ibiiss. ; heat  the 
water  over  a vapour  bath  ; add  the  petals  by  degrees,  stirring  occa- 
sionally; remove  the  vessel  from  the  bath,  infuse  for  twelve  hours; 
strain  and  express  the  liquor;  add  to  it  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  this 
with  the  aid  of  heat,”  E.).  This  syrup  does  not  keep  well,  for  which 
reason  the  spirit  has  been  added  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 


Stramonium,  D.  E.  Stramonii  folium  et  semen,  L.— Stramo- 
nium. Thorn-apple.  The  seeds , D. — The  herb , E.—  The  leaf  and 
seed,  L .—of  Datura  stramonium.  Indigenous;  belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Solanacece , and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia. 


botanical  characters. — A herbaceous  annual ; Stem,  much  branched,  forked, 
spreading,  leafy ; Leaves,  ovate,  angulato-sinuate,  glabrous  ; Flowers,  axillary,  large, 
erect,  white  ; Fruit,  an  ovate  capsule,  erect,  clothed  with  numerous  nearly  equal  spines, 
4 celled  at  the  base,  2 celled  at  the  summit,  many  seeded. 

PREPARATION. — The  whole  herb  should  be  collected  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and 
carefully  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a gentle  heat.  The  leaves  should  be  removed 
from  the  stem  and  branches,  which  are  to  be  rejected.  The  seeds  when  fully  ripe  are 
black,  and  should  be  then  gathered. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with,  the  dried  herb  is 
chopped  into  small  pieces ; it  is  of’  a greenish-white  colour ; and  has 
a feeble  narcotic  odour — which  in  the  fresh  stateis  strongand  heavy — 
and  a bitter  nauseous  taste.  The  seeds  are  small,  kidney-shaped 
and  rough ; when  bruised  they  have  the  same  odour  as  the  herb — 
their  taste  is  nauseous  and  bitter.  The  herb  has  been  unaccountably 
omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopeia. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  seeds  contain  fixed  oil,  wax,  resin, 
extractive,  gummy  matter,  malic  acid,  some  salts,  and  a peculiar 
alkaloid,  which  has  been  named  Daturia.  Geiger  and  Hesse  first 
obtained  it  in  a pure  state;  it  is  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals, 
slightly  volatile,  soluble  in  280  parts  of  cold,  and  in  72  parts  of 
boiling  water,  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  slightly  so  in  ether;  it 
forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids,  but  its  exact  chemical  composition 
has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  Daturia  has  not  been  employed  in 
medicine;  but  it  is  on  it  that  the  therapeutical  properties  of  stramo- 
nium appear  to  depend.  It  exists  also  in  the  leaves.  Both  herb 
and  seeds  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and  to  alcohol;  but  their 
activity  is  much  impaired  by  long  boiling,  as  in  preparing  the 
watery  extract. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Stramonium  leaves  and  seeds  act  as 
powerful  narcotics,  in  large  doses  proving  fatal  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  narcotic  poisoning.  In  medicinal  doses,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  supposed  identity  of  their  active  principles,  they  produce 
effects  nearly  similar  to  those  of  belladonna  and  henbane,  and  have 
been  consequently  used  with  the  same  intention  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  In  neuralgic  affections,  as  tic  douloureux  and  sciatica , in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  all  forms  of  chronic  disease  attended 
with  acute  pain,  administered  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated 
until  its  narcotic  influence  is  manifested,  stramonium  is  a remedy  of 
great  power,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  employed  than  it  is. 
The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  the  cut  herb  when  burned,  is  fre- 
quently found  of  much  service  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  asthma ; 
it  is  used  with  a common  pipe  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco,  or  in  the 
form  of  cigar  prepared  by  rolling  the  leaf.  The  smoking  of  stra- 
monium, however,  should  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and  used 
only  in  very  small  quantities  at  a time,  as  'in  many  instances  it  has 
produced  dangerous  symptoms ; and  it  should  never  be  prescribed 
for  very  old  persons,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  a tendency  to 
apoplexy  or  to  paralysis. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Of  the  powder  of  the 
herb  or  leaves,  gr.  j.  to  gr..  iv. ; of  the  seeds,  gr.  £ to  gr.  j.,  gradually 
increased  until  some  obvious  effect  is  produced.  For  smoking, 
&,1,  xx-  ^ie  chopped  herb  may  be  used,  but  the  patient 

should  be  directed  to  allow  an  interval  of  at  least  three  minutes  to 
intervene  between  each  inhalation  of  the  smoke,  whether  a common 
pipe  or  a stramonium  cigar  be  employed ; and  the  effects  caused  by 
it  must  be  carefully  watched.  J 

Extraetum  Stramonii,  L.  E.  (“Stramonium  seeds,  Sxv  ; boiling 
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distilled  water,  cong.  j.;  macerate  for  four  hours  in  a vessel  lightly- 
covered  near  the  fire,  then  take  out  the  seeds,  bruise  them  in  a 
stone  mortar,  and  when  bruised  return  them  to  the  liquor;  then 
boil  down  to  Oiv. ; strain  the  liquor  while  hot,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence,’’  L.  “ Take  of  stramonium  seeds  any  convenient 
quantity,  grind  them  well  in  a coffee  mill,  rub  the  powder  into  a 
thick  mass  with  proof  spirit,  put  the  pulp  into  a percolator  and 
transmit  proof  spirit  till  it  passes  colourless;  distil  off  the  spirit  and 
evaporate  what  remains  in  the  vapour  bath  to  a proper  consistence,” 
E.).  This  extract  is  best  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  being  more  certain  as  well  as  more  active. 
Dose,  gr&  i- ; gradually  increased.  . 

Tinctura  Stramonii , D.  (Stramonium  seeds,  bruised,  3v. ; proot 
spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter.) 
This  tincture  may  be  very  conveniently  prepared  by  thoroughly 
moistening  the  stramonium  seeds,  in  powder,  with  diluted  alcohol, 
allowing-  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  transferring  to  an 
apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradually  pouring  upon  it  diluted 
alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquid  are  obtained.  An  excellent 
preparation.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx.  . . , 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; caustic  alkalies ; and  the 
salts  of  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver.  ' 

In  poisoning  with  stramonium,  the  same  treatment  should  be 
employed  as  in  poisoning  with  belladonna. 


TOXICODENDRON. — Sumach  or  Poison-oak  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
Rhus  toxicodendron.  A native  of  North  America;  belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Anacardiacea,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Pentandria  frigynia.  It  is  now  omitted  from  the  three  British 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  is  placed  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia ; as  it  is  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  used  in  this  country,  I have  thought  it  better  to 
retain  for  the  present  the  following  short  notice  oi  it. 

botanical  chakactebs.-A  small  shrub  ; Stems,  numerous,  branching  ; Leaves, 
pinnate,  trifoliate ; Flowers,  greenish-wlnte. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  leaves  and  branches  m the  recent 
state  abound  in  an  acrid  milky  juice  which  becomes  black  on 
exposure  to  the  air;  so  acrid  is  this  juice  that  even  the  emanations 
from  the  shrub  will  in  some  persons  produce  heat,  redness,  and 
sometimes  erysipelatous  inflammation,  if  they  are  exposed  to  its 
influence.  In  the  dry  state  the  leaves  have  no  odour ; they  have  a 

weak  somewhat  acrid  taste.  . _ . . . , j c 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — No  chemical  analysis  has  been  made  ol 
this  plant,  the  milky  juice  probably  contains  a volatile  narcotico- 
acrid  principle.  In  the  dry  state,  the  usual  tests  indicate  the  presence 
of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  resinous  extractive. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses  toxicodendron  acts  as 
a narcotico-acrid  poison.  It  has  not  been  much  employed  in 
medicine,  as  the  leaves  are  nearly  inert  in  the  dry  state,  owing  to 
the  volatility  of  their  active  principle.  They  were  at  one  time 
much  vaunted  as  a remedy  for  paralysis,  particularly  paraplegia,  in 
cases  where  the  disease  was  supposed  to  depend  on  a torpid  condition 
of  the  nerves. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  powdered  leaves, 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v.,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Tinctara  Toxicodendri.  (Toxicodendron  leaves,  3j. ; rectified 
spirit,  foxij. ; distilled  water,  f3iv. ; mix,  digest  for  six  days,  and 
filter.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f 3j . three  times  daily. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

REFRIGERANTS. 

(Temperants.) 

REFRIGERANTS  are  medicines  calculated  to  diminish  the  heat  of 
the  body  when  morbidly  increased,  and  to  produce  a sensation  of 
coolness.  Actual  experiment  has  proved  that  such  substances  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  although  they  cause  a sensation  of  cold 
over  the  whole  body,  do  not  really  diminish  the  temperature ; conse- 
quently it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  explain^ satisfactorily 
the  phenomena  which  follow  their  internal  use.  Applied  externally 
in  the  form  of  cooling  or  evaporating  lotions  to  inflamed  parts, 
their  mode  of  operation  is  readily  understood,  the  temperature  of 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  being  actually  lowered.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  refrigerants  iu  the  practice  of  medicine  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  in  which  the  benefit 
they  produce  appears  to  depend  on  the  fact,  that  their  direct  action 
on  the  stomach  occasions  sympathetically  a transient  reduction  in 
the  force  of  the  circulation.  During  their  administration,  irritability 
is  also  allayed,  and  the  morbid  sensations  of  heat,  thirst,  and  nausea 
are  diminished. 


AcETUM. — Vinegar  (described  in  the  division  Astringents ),  is  a 
useful  refrigerant  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  affections.  It  is  not 
much  employed  as  such  internally,  nevertheless  f5ss.  tof5j.  diluted 
with  f5xx.  of  water  forms  a cooling  drink,  and  may  be  taken  ad 
libitum  in  cases  where  its  astringent  property  is  not  objectionable. 
As  an  external  refrigerant,  its  action  is  attended  with  much  benefit 
in  the  treatment  of  most  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases ; it  should 
be  applied  by  means  of  a sponge  to  the  surface  of  the ; body:  to 
form  a solution  for  this  purpose,  fsj.  is  mixed  with  loiij.  ol  cold 
or  tepid  water  according  to  circumstances.  For  internal  use  the 
simple  oxymel  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias  is  well 
adapted,  or  the  following  preparation  may  be  used : — 

Syrupus  Aceti,  E.  (Vinegar,  French  in  preference,  f3xj.;  pure 
sugar,  5xiv.  boil  them  together.)  Dose,  £3ij-  to  f5j.  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  medicines. 
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AciDUM  CITRICUM,  D.  L.  E. — Citric  acid.  An  acid  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  Citrus  limonum,  and  other  species,  L. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  editions  of  the  Dublin 
and  London  Pharmacopoeias.  Edinburgh. — Lemon  juice,  Oiv. ; prepared  chalk,  fivss., 
or  a sufficiency  ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  f oxxxvj.,  or  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  chalk 
required  ; boil  the  lemon-juice,  let  it  rest,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  boil  this  again,  and 
add  the  chalk  to  it  while  hot  by  degrees,  till  there  is  no  more  effervescence,  and  the 
liquid  ceases  to  taste  acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  and  wash  it  with  hot  water  till  the 
water  passes  colourless,  squeeze  the  residuum  in  a powerful  press ; mix  it  uniformly 
with  Oij.  of  distilled  water,  and  then  add  the  sulphuric  acid  by  degrees,  and  with  con- 
stant stirring.  Try  whether  a small  portion  of  the  liquid,  when  filtered,  gives  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  a precipitate  almost  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ; and  if 
the  precipitate  is  not  nearly  all  soluble,  add  a little  citrate  of  lime  to  the  whole  liquor 
till  it  stand  this  test.  Separate  now  the  clear  liquor  by  subsidence  or  filtration,  wash- 
ing the  insoluble  matter  with  cold  water,  and  adding  the  washings  to  the  liquor ; 
concentrate  with  a gentle  heat  till  crystals  form  on  the  surface,  set  the  liquor  aside  to 
cool  and  crystallize,  and  purify  the  crystals  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization  till 
they  are  colourless. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent, 
colourless,  regular  rliomboidal  prisms,  terminated  by  four  trapezoidal 
faces.  They  are  inodorous,  but  have  an  agreeable,  purely  acid  taste. 
Specific  gravity,  1-617. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Crystalline  commercial  citric  acid  con- 
sists of  C12  H5  O11,  3 HO,  -j-  HO,  but  on  cooling  a saturated  solu- 
tion at  212°,  it  crystallizes  with  two  equivalents  less  of  water.  The 
crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air;  heated  at  212°,  they  part  with 
their  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a higher  temperature  are  de- 
composed ; 1 00  parts  of  citric  acid  are  soluble  in  seventy-five  parts 
of  cold,  or  fifty  of  boiling  water;  the  solution  undergoes  .decom- 
position when  kept  even  in  close  vessels,  and  becomes  covered  with 
mould.  If  pure,  the  crystals  dissolve  completely  in  alcohol.  Citric 
acid  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  characteristic : when 
a few  drops  of  a solution  of  the  acid  are  added  to  lime  water,  a clear 
liquid  results  which  on  being  heated  becomes  turbid,  from  the  depo- 
sition of  a white  precipitate. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Citric  acid  is  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  sul- 
phuric or  tartaric  acid,  sulphates,  tartrates,  and  lime.  The  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  the  sulphates  is  detected  by  adding  acetate  of 
lead  to  a solution  of  the  acid ; if  the  impurity  be  present,  the  preci- 
pitate occasioned  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of 
tartaric  acid  or  the  tartrates-  is  shown  by  a crystalline  precipitate 
being  formed,  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
water,  to  a solution  of  the  acid  in  excess.  Lime  or  any  other  fixed 
impurity  is  detected  by  incinerating  the  acid  with  the  aid  of  a little 
red  oxide  of  mercury ; if  it  be  pure,  no  ash  or  a mere  trace  will  be 
left.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  for  citric  acid 
given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia:  “ Colourless ; 
totally  or  almost  totally  dissipated  by  heat ; soluble  in  water  and  in 
spirit;  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  precipitate  produced  in  the  watery 
solution  by  acetate  ol  lead ; no  salt  of  potash  except  the  tartrate 
causes  any  precipitate  with  it;  added  sparingly  to  cold  lime  water, 
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it  does  not  render  it  turbid ; 100  grains  dissolved  in  water  are 
saturated  by  205' 7 grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  crystals.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Citric  acid  produces  the  refrigerant 
effects  of  lemon-juice,  as  a substitute  for  which  it  may  be  employed 
to  form  cooling  drinks  in  febrile  affections,  but  fresh  lemon-juice 
should  be  preferred  whenever  it  can  be  obtained. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — 9j.  to  3j.  To  prepare  a 
solution  of  the  same  strength  as  lemon-juice,  3viiiss.  of  the  acid  are 
to  be  dissolved  in  foxvj.  of  water.  Citric  acid  is  also  employed  to 
form  effervescing  draughts  with  the  alkaline  carbonates ; gr.  xx.  of 
the  acid  are  saturated  by  about  gr.  xxix.  of  crystalline  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  or  gr.  xlj.  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  soda,  or  gr.  xxiv.  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  gr.  xvij.  of  hydrated  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Syrupus  Acidi  Citrici,  D.  (Take  of  citric  acid,  in  powder;  dis- 
tilled water,  of  each,  5iiss. ; tincture  of  lemon  peel,  f3v. ; simple  syrup, 
Oiij.  Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  heat;  then  add 
the  solution  and  tincture  of  lemon  peel  to  the  syrup,  and  mix  with 
agitation.)  Intended  as  a substitute  for  the  syrup  of  lemons  of  for- 
mer pharmacopoeias;  it  will  keep  better,  but  the  presence  of  spint 
renders  it  unsuited  for  many  purposes,  and  it  also  has  not  the 
agreeable  fresh  flavour  of  the  syrup  prepared  from  lemon  juice. 
Dose,  f 3 ij . to  foj. ; one  ounce  contains  nearly  a scruple  of  citric 

aC  Pulveres  Efervescentes  Citrati,  D.  (Take  of  crystals  of  citric  acid, 
3ix. ; bicarbonate  of  soda,  3xj.;  or , bicarbonate  of  potash,  3xnj. 
Deduce  the  acid  and  alkaline  bicarbonates,  separately,  to  a fine 
powder,  and  divide  each  into  eighteen  parts.  The  acid  and  alkaline 
powders  should  be  kept  in  papers  of  different  colours.)  These 
powders  should  only  be  prepared  when  required  for  use,  and  not 
kept  in  boxes  for  months  as  is  commonly  done. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies ; carbonates ; acetates ; the  alkaline 
and  earthy  sulphurets ; and  tartrate  of  potash. 


Acidum  OXALICUM. — Oxalic  acid. 

preparation. — It  is  prepared  on  a large  scale  as  an  article  of  commerce  for  nse  in 
the  arts,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  treacle  or  potato  starch.  For  use  in  medicine 
it  may  be  further  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  re -crystallizing. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  in  four-sided  ob- 
lique prisms  with  dihedral  summits;  it  is  odourless  but  has  a veiy 

acid  taste.  Specific  gravity,  1-50.  . . , 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  ot  two  equivalents  ot 
carbon  and  three  of  oxygen,  combined  in  the  crystalline  state  with 
three  of  water,  C2  O3  HO  + 2 HO.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the 
air  and  lose  two  equivalents  of  their  water  of  crystallization ; exposed 
to  a temperature  of  354°  F.  they  melt,  and  are  partly  decomposed, 
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one  portion  subliming,  and  the  other  being  con-verted  into  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  formic  acid.  Oxalic  acid  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  requiring  but  from  eight  to  ten  parts  of 
water  at  (30°  F.,  their  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  four  parts 
of  cold  alcohol;  it  also  dissolves  unchanged  in  dilute  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  The  watery  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
decomposes  the  carbonates  with  effervescence.  The  best  character- 
istic of  oxalic  acid  is  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  its  solution  : it 
produces  a white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  which,  when 
heated  over  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp,  detonates  feebly. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Oxalic  acid  is  a powerful  poison, 
when  taken  in  large  doses  or  in  a concentrated  solution  acting  as  a 
corrosive,  while  a weak  solution  produces  death  with  marked  symp- 
toms of  depression  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  nervous  system.* 
It  is  but  rarely  used  as  a medicine  in  this  country,  but  on  the  con- 
tinent i't  is  employed  as  a refrigerant  in  the  form  of  lemonade. 
From  the  results  of  the  observation  of  M.  Nardo,  who  has  used  this 
acid  very  extensively,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  vegetable 
acids  as  a refrigerant  and  antiphlogistic  in  all  acute  inflammations 
of  mucous  membranes,  more  especially  when  the  stomach  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease ; and  from  my  own  experience  of  several  such  cases 
in  which  I employed  it,  I can  fully  confirm  this  statement. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — From  gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 
dissolved  in  f oj . , or  foij.  of  water.  Gr.  x.  give  an  agreeable  acidity 
to  Oj.  of  water,  and  half  this  quantity  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  solution  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar  if  preferred.  In  poi- 
soning with  this  acid,  chalk,  whiting,  or  magnesia  suspended  in 
water,  should  be  at  once  administered,  and  vomiting  afterwards 
excited  by  emetics,  or  by  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump. 


AciDUM  TARTARICUM,  D.  L.  E. — Tartaric  acid.  An  acid  pre- 
pared from  bitartrate  of  potash,  L. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  editions  of  the  Dublin 
and  London  Pharmacopoeias.  Edinburgh. — Bitartrate  of  potash,  lbiv. ; boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  eong.  iiss.  ; prepared  chalk,  Jxxv.  3vj. ; dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Ox.  fjvij. ; 
muriatic  acid,  fsxxviss.,  or  a sulijeiency ; boil  the  bitartrate  with  cong.  ij.  of  the 
water,  and  add  gradually  half  the  chalk  ; when  the  effervescence  is  over,  add  a solution 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  rest  of  the  chalk  in  the  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  Oiv.  of 
the  water.  After  the  tartrate  of  lime  has  subsided,  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  wash  the 
tartrate  with  distilled  water,  till  it  is  tasteless ; pour  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  tartrate, 
and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  ; evaporate  with  a gentle  heat,  to  obtain  crystals.  Purify 
by  repeated  solution,  filtration  and  crystallization. 

* Poisoning  with  oxalic  acid  most  frequently  occurs  in  consequence  of  its  being  mistaken 
for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  which  it  bears  much  resemblance.  It  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  pouring  a few  drops  of  common  writing  ink  on  the  crystals,  which 
are  changed  to  a reddish-brown  colour  by  oxalic  acid,  but  no  effect  is  produced  on  them  by 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  solution  also  of  Epsom  salts  tastes  nauseous  and  bitter,  while 
that  of  oxalic  acid  is  purely  and  intensely  acid,  not  at  all  bitter. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tartaric  acid  occurs  in  white,  semi- 
transparent crystals  of  considerable  size,  the  primary  form  of  which 
is  the  right  rhombic  prism ; it  is  inodorous,  but  has  a purely  acid 
taste.  Specific  gravity,  L75. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  the  crystalline  state  it  consists  of 
C‘l  H2  O5  with  two  equivalents  of  water.  The  crystals  are  perma- 
nent in  the  air;  exposed  to  heat,  they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization, which  is  all  driven  off  if  the  temperature  be  raised;  and  at 
a temperature  considerably  below  redness,  the  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  a series  of  new  compounds  formed.  Tartaric  acid  is  soluble  in 
twice  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  it  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  mouldy  by 
keeping.  The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  acid  is  the 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  produced  when  it  is  added  in  excess 
to  a concentrated  solution  of  a salt  of  potash. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Tartaric  acid  is  adulterated  with  bitartrate  of 
potash,  and  with  lime;  the  former  is  detected  by  its  little  solubility 
in  cold  water;  the  latter  by  an  ash  being  left,  on  the  acid  being 
incinerated  with  the  aid  of  red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  following 
are  the  characteristics  and  tests  given  for  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia: — “ Colourless;  totally  or  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  heat ; soluble  in  water ; this  soluble  precipitates  bitartrate 
of  potash  from  any  neutral  salt  of  potash ; nothing  is  precipitated 
from  the  same  solution  by  chloride  of  barium ; whatever  is  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid ; 100  grains  of  this 
acid  dissolved  in  water  are  saturated  by  192  grains  of  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  soda.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — To  prepare  refrigerant  drinks  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  tartaric  acid,  as  being  cheaper 
than  citric  acid,- is  much  employed.  Its  principal  use,  however,  is 
for  the  preparation  of  effervescing  draughts,  when  added  to  the 
alkaline  carbonates. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  3ss._;  its  refri- 
gerant effects  are  best  manifested  when  it  is  dissolved  in  a large 
quantity  of  cold  water.  For  the  preparation  of  effervescing  com- 
pounds, the  following  are  the  proportions  required: — gr.  xx.  of 
crystallized  tartaric  acid  are  saturated  by  gr.  xxvij.  of  crystallized 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  gr.  xxxviiiss.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  gr.  xxij.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  gr.  xvss.  of  hydrated  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Pulveres  Effervescentes  Tartarizati,  D.  (Take  of  crystals  of  tar- 
taric acid,  3x. ; bicarbonate  of  soda,  3xj.;  or,  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
3xiij.  Reduce  the  acid  and  alkaline  bicarbonates,  sepaiately,  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  divide  each  into  eighteen  parts.  The  acid  and 
alkaline  powders  should  be  kept  in  papers  of  different  colours.)  For 
preparing  ordinary  effervescing  draughts. 

Trochisci  Acicli  Tartarici,  E.  (Tartaric  acid,  5ij.;  pure  sugar, 
gviij. ; volatile  oil  of  lemons,  min.  x. ; pulverize  the  sugar  and  acid, 
add  the  oil,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  beat  them  with  mucilage 
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into  a propei-  mass  for  making  lozenges.)  Commonly  employed  un- 
der the  name  of  acidulated  drops  in  mild  sore  throat  and  colds. 

©[COMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies;  salts  of  potash,  of  lime,  of  mer- 
cury, and  of  lead;  all  carbonates;  and  the  vegetable  astringents. 

Citrus  AURANTIUM  FRUCTUS,  D.—  The  fruit  of  Citrus  aurantium. 
The  common  siceet  orange  tree.  This  tree  is  indigenous  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia;  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  Azores,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  It  belongs  to 
the  Natural  family  Aurantiacece , and  to  the  Linnaaan  class  and  order, 
Polyadelpliia  Polyandria. 

botanical  chakacters. — Stems,  smooth,  cylindrical,  from  12  to  15  feet  high  ; 
Leaves,  oval,  pointed,  entire,  shining,  coriaceous,  on  elongated  winged  petioles ; 
Flowers,  large,  white,  axillary,  2-6  on  a common  peduncle,  fragrant ; Fruit,  the  well 
known  sweet  orange. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  is  too  well  known  to  require  description ; 
the  juice  consists  of  citric  and  malic  acids,  citrate  of  lime,  mucilage, 
albumen,  sugar  and  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  juice  of  the  sweet  orange  is  an 
agreeable  refrigerant,  calculated  to  allay  thirst  in  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory affections ; it  is  particularly  beneficial  in  diseases  attended 
with  much  thirst,  and  in  which  it  is  important  not  to  introduce  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  or  intestines,  as  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,  &c. 


Limones,  D.  E.  Limonum  SUCCUS,  D.  L. — Lemons  ( and  Limes , 
E.)  The  fruit  of  Citrus  limonum,  D.  E.,  and  of  Citrus  medica,  E. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus- limonum,  D.  L.  Natives  of  the  same 
countries,  and  belonging  to  the  same  botanical  classification  as 
Citrus  aurantium. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — The  lemon-tree  attains  a height  of  10-15  feet ; Leaves, 
oval,  or  oblong,  usually  toothed,  petiolate  ; the  petioles  simply  margined,  not  winged  ; 
Flowers,  white,  tinged  with  red ; Fruit,  ovoid,  terminated  with  an  elongated  knob ; 
containing  an  acid  pulp. 

PROPERTIES. — Lemons  are  too  well  known  to  need  description ; 
the  juice. consists  of  1-77  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  0 72  of  gum,  malic 
acid  and  bitter  extractive,  and  97  51  of  water.  Lemons  decay  by 
keeping : Christison  states  that  they  are  best  preserved  by  packing 
them  with  newly-slaked  lime  in  bottles  or  earthenware  jars,  the 
mouths  of  which  are  secured  with  corks  and  wax.  The  juice  may 
be  kept  unchanged  for  years,  by  adding  to  it  when  expressed  and 
strained  a tenth  part  of  spirit  of  wine,  filtering,  and  preserving  in 
well-stopped  bottles. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.  — Lemon-juice  forms  a useful  and 
agreeable  refrigerant,  allaying  thirst  and  diminishing  preternatural 
heat  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases;  it  is  also  found  particu- 
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larly  useful  in  hemorrhages  of  an  acute  character.  The  employment 
of  lemon-juice  as  a remedy  in  the  treatment  ol  acute  rheumatism, 
was  proposed  a few  years  since  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees  of  London,  and 
most  of  those  who  have  tried  it  on  his  authority  corroborate  his 
statements  of  its  efficacy.  Under  its  influence  the  agonizing  pain  is 
stated  to  be  very  rapidly  relieved,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
diminished  in  a marked  degree.  The  form  of  rheumatism  in  which 
lemon-juice  seems  to  produce  the  greatest  benefit  is  the  acute  disease, 
when  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  joints  are  engaged,  or  the  acute 
form  of  that  variety  which  is  ordinarily  termed  rheumatic  gout.  In 
my  own  experience,  although  I have  seen  excellent  and  speedy  effects 
follow  its  administration  in  some  cases,  it  has  on  the  whole  disap- 
pointed my  expectations,  chiefly  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  benefi- 
cial action ; being  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  most  other  specifics 
which  have  been  proposed  for  this  obstinate  and  tedious  disease. 
Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  modus  operandi 
of  lemon-juice  in  rheumatic  disoases,  but  they  are  all  unsatisfactory 
to  my  mind. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Lemon-juice  is  usually 
administered  in  the  form  of  lemonade , which  is  prepared  by  adding 
the  juice  to  about  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  sweeten- 
ing with  sugar  to  the  taste;  in  acute  rheumatism  Dr.  Rees  gives 
from  one  to  four  fluid  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  may  be 
administered  in  much  larger  quantity.  Lemon-juice  is  also  much 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  effervescing  draughts  with  the  alka- 
line carbonates;  gr.  xx.  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  require  for 
saturation  f3iiiss.  of  lemon-juice ; gr,  xx.  of  the  sesquicarbonate  . of 
soda,  foiv^s. ; and  gr.  xx.  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  f 3 vj . 

Syrupus  Limonum,  L.  E.  (“  Lemon  juice,  strained,  Oj . ; sugar, 
ibiiss. ; rectified  spirit,  fSiiss.;  boil  the  juice  for  ten  minutes  and 
strain ; add  the  sugar  to  it  and  dissolve,  and  as  soon  as  the  syrup  is 
cold  mix  with  it  the  spirit,”  L.  “ Lemon-juice,  freed  of  impurities 
by  subsidence  and  filtering,  Oj. ; sugar,  Ibiiss. ; dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  lemon-juice  with  a gentle  heat,  and  after  24  hours  rest  remove 
the  scum,  and  pour  the  clear  liquor  from  the  dregs,”  E.).  An  excel- 
lent addition  to  refrigerant  drinks;  in  febrile  affections  it  may  be 
given  with  barley  water.  This  syrup  must  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles  in  a very  cool  place.  Dose,  fjj.  to  f5ij. 


Mori  SUCCUS,  L. — The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Morus  nigra.  The 
mulberry  tree  is  a native  of  Persia,  now  cultivated  in  this  country ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Urticacece  (Moracece,  Lindley),  and 
to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Monoecia  letrandria. 

botanical  characters. — A small  tree  with  rugged  bark ; Leaves,  cordate,  lobed  ; 
Flowers  greenish,  in  small  roundish  catkins  ; Fruit,  dark  purple,  “ consisting  of  the 
female  flowers,  become  fleshy  and  grown  together,  inclosing,  a dry  membraneous  peri- 
carp,” (Lindley). 
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PROPERTIES. — The  fruit,  commonly  called  mulberries,  has  a faint, 
agreeable  odour,  and  an  acidulous,  sweetish  taste.  1 lie  juice  contains 
tartaric  acid,  sugar,  colouring  matter,  and  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Mulberry  juice  is  an  agreeable  refri- 
gerant, but  taken  in  quantity  it  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  very  seldom  used,  except  as  a colouring  agent. 
The  following  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  mulberries : — 
Syrupus  Mori , L.  (Juice  of  mulberries,  strained,  Oj.  ; sugar, 
Ibiiss. ; rectified  spirit,  foiiss. ; dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  mulberry 
juice  with  a gentle  heat;  remove  the  scum  and  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  from  the  dregs  if  there  are  any;  finally  mix  in  the  spirit.) 
Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  syrup  of  lemons ; it  has  a fine  purple 
colour,  which  is  changed  by  acids  and  alkalies.  Dose,  f3j.  to  foij. 


POTASSiE  CHLORAS,  D.  L. — Chlorate  of  potash  {in  crystals , L.). 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Phar- 
macopoeias. It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  to  saturation 
through  a strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — In  flat,,  pearly  crystals,  of  the  oblique 
prismatic  system  ; inodorous,  but  having  a cooling,  unpleasant  taste, 
like  that  of  nitre.  Specific  gravity,  1'989. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chlorate  of  potash  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  potassa,  and  one  of  chloric  acid,  KO,  Cl  O5.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  air ; exposed  to  heat,  it  fuses  and  gives  out 
oxygen  below  a red  heat ; if  the  heat  be  increased,  all  the  oxygen 
is  driven  off,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  left.  It  is  soluble  in 
about  17  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  once  and  a half  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.  This  salt  is  readily  known ; by  dropping  a little  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  crystals  they  first  become  yellow,  afterwards  red, 
and  give  out  the  greenish-yellow  gas, — peroxide  of  chlorine. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  impurity  met  with  in  chlorate  of 
potash  is  chloride  of  potassium,  and  this  arises  from  faulty  prepara- 
tion ; it  is  readily  detected  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a solution 
of  the  salt  in  distilled  water,  if  any  chloride  be  present  a white  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and 
tests  given  for  it  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “ Soluble  in  water, 
nitrate  of  silver  throwing  down  nothing  from  the  solution;  it  melts 
by  heat,  and  at  a red  heat  100  grains  yield  nearly  39  grains  of 
oxygen ; a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  being  poured  on  the  crystals, 
the  salt  is  first  turned  yellow,  then  reddened,  and  exhales  yellow 
vapours  of  peroxide  of  chlorine ; triturated  with  sulphur  it  cre- 
pitates.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chlorate  of  potash  in  its  action  on 
the  system  resembles  nitre ; by  some  it  has  been  held  to  be  diuretic, 
but  its  most  manifest  action  is  refrigerant.  It  wa§  formerly  em- 
ployed in  diseases  which  were  supposed  to  depend  on  a deficiency 
of  oxygen,  as  in  phthisis  and  scurvy.  More  recently  it  has  been  pro- 
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posed  as  a remedy  in  diseases  attended  with  a deficiency  of  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  blood,  as  in  malignant  cholera,  typhus  fevers,  &c. 
Almost  the  only  disease,  however,  in  which  it  is  at  present  used  is 
in  cancrum  ora,  or  phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  cheek  in  children; 
and  in  this  affection  it  proves  singularly  beneficial. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.  dissolved 
in  water,  and  sweetened  with  syrup.  The  dose  for  children  is  from 
gr.  iiss.  to  gr.  v.  according  to  the  age,  and  in  the  disease  above  men- 
tioned this  quantity  should  be  given  every  hour  or  at  least  every 
second  hour. 


POTASSvE  NITRAS. — Nitrate  of  Potash  (described  in  the  division 
Diuretics ),  operates  as  a refrigerant,  sensibly  diminishing  preterna- 
tural heat  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections;  during  its  operation 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  are  diminished  also,  and  it  has 
consequently  been  named  a sedative-refrigerant.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  nitre  was  given  in  large  doses  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  this  practice  has  been  recently  revived,  first 
in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  England.  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
would  lead  me  to  judge,  it  is  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults in  many  cases,  but  in  some  it  fails  to  afford  the  least  relief; 
and  in  all  after  the  second  or  third  day  it  causes  great  nausea  and 
loathing.  The  manifest  effects  I have  seen  to  follow  its  use  are  a 
great  increase  in  the  urinary  secretion,  and  a diminution  in  the  force 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse ; according  to  others  it  causes  copious 
sweating  and  purging.  The  employment  of  nitre  in  hemorrhages, 
particularly  hemoptysis,  is  attended  with  much  benefit,  which  de- 
pends undoubtedly  on  its  combined  action  above  referred  to.  It 
proves  very  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  especially  when 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  contra-indi- 
cated in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  stomach,  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  in  consequence  of  its  irritant  properties, 
which  have  been  alluded  to  in  a previous  article.  As  an  external 
application,  nitre  is  employed  to  produce  cold  during  its  solution  in 
water;  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  applied  while  being  dissolved. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to 
gr.  xx.  mixed  with  sugar  or  dissolved  in  water.  In  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism  it  must,  however,  be  given  in  very  large  doses, 
from  four  to  six  drachms  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours,  rapidly  in- 
creased to  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  drachms.  When  thus  prescribed 
it  should  be  given  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  fluid;  3j.  in  foviij. 
of  gruel,  barley-water  or  lemonade.  Nitre  whey , prepared  by  boil- 
ing 3ij.  of  nitre  in  Oj.  of  new  milk  and  straining,  is  an  excellent 
refrigerant  drink  in  mild  febrile  disease;  Dose,  fSij.  to  fsiv.  Where 
nitre  is  to  be  administered  as  a refrigerant  dissolved  in  water,  the 
effect  is  much  increased  if  the  solution  is  not  made  until  just  before 
it  is  swallowed. 
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Rosa  canina,  fructus  recens,  L.  Rosas  • fructus,  E.—  The 
fruit  of  Rosa  canina , L.  The  hip,  deprived  of  the  carpels,  of  Rosa 
canina,  and  of  severed  allied  species,  E.  I he  dog-rose  is  a common 
indigenous  shrub,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family, Rosaceai,  and  to 
the  Linmean  class  and  order  Tcosandria  Polygynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — Stem,  with  scattered,  hooked  prickles,  which  are  dilated 
at  the  base ; Leaves,  naked  or  slightly  hairy ; Leaflets,  with  irregular  serratures ; 
Flowers,  rose-red ; Fruit,  scarlet. 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  (hip)  of  the  dog-rose  consists  of  the  fleshy 
calyx,  inclosing  numerous  small  carpels  enveloped  with  hairs ; it  is 
of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  smooth  and  shining.  The  external  coat 
alone  is  used  in  medicine ; it  should  be  carefully  freed  from  the  car- 
pels and  hairs.  It  has  a sweetish  acidulous  taste,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  citric,  and  malic  acids. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  hip  of  the  dog-rose  is  an  agree- 
able refrigerant;  it  is  only  employed  in  medicine  in  the  following 
preparation : — 

Confectio  Rosce  Canince,  L.  E.  (“  The  dog-rose  hip,  deprived  of 
its  seeds,  Ibj.;  sugar,  powdered,  dxx.  ; rub  the  rose  hip  with  the 
sugar  gradually  added  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,”  L. 

“ Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  hips  carefully  deprived  of  their 
carpels,  beat  them  to  a fine  pulp,  adding  gradually  thrice  as  much 
sugar,”  E.).  Used  only  as  a basis  for  forming  more  active  remedies 
into  pills  or  electuaries,  and  as  it  contains  no  tannin,  it  may  be  em-- 
ployed  for  this  purpose  with  the  salts  of  iron. 
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CHAPTER  X Y I . 

SEDATIVES  OR  CONTRA-STIMULANTS. 

(Calmatives.) 

SEDATIVES  are  medicines  which  directly  or  primarily  depress  the 
vital  powers,  without  inducing  any  subsequent  excitement ; from  their 
action  being  the  reverse  of  Stimulants,  they  have  also  been  very 
generally  termed  CONTRA-STIMULANTS.  This  class  of  medical  agents 
has  been  in  general  confounded  with  Narcotics;  and  were  we  merely 
to  theorize  on  their  mode  of  action,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
draw  an  exact  line  of  distinction,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
remedial  powers  of  the  medicines  classed  under  each  head,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  at  once  evident  how  'practically  essential  it  is  that  we 
should  recognise  this  as  an  especial  class  of  remedial  agents.  The 
diseases  in  which  sedatives  are  employed  are  those  of  over  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems : some  of  the  substances 
contained  in  this  class,  for  example  Hemlock,  act  directly  on  the 
nervous  system ; while  others,  as  Digitalis,  influence  more  immedi- 
ately the  circulation.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  before  pre- 
scribing for  individual  cases,  to  consider  attentively  the  peculiar 
operation  of  the  different  sedatives.  An  important  and  practical 
rule  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  contra- 
stimulants,  is  that  the  dose  must  in  general  be  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  excitement  present ; this  tolerance  of  medicines  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  very  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  which  are 
administered  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage,  when  in- 
flammatory action  runs  high.  To  the  remedies  which  have  ordinarily 
been  described  as  Sedatives,  the  modern  discoveries  in  medicine  have 
made  an  important  addition  under  the  name  of  Anesthetics ; under 
this  appellation  are  included  certain  vapours  or  gases,  by  the  inha- 
lation of  which  sensation  and  the  power  of  the  will  are  temporarily 
suspended.  The  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  was  at  first  employed  to 
produce  this  effect,  but  as  its  use  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  been 
altogether  superseded  by  chloroform  since  the  discovery  of  Professor 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  I shall  not  include  it  in  this  chapter,  but, 
as  in  former  editions,  describe  it  amongst  General  Stimulants  in 
accordance  with  its  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  fluid 
form  in  small  doses. 
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Acidum  i-iydrocyanicum  dilutum,  D.  L.  Acidum  iiydrocy- 
ANICUM,  E. — Medicinal  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  acid.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  diluted  with  about  fifty  ( thirty , E.)  parts  of  water.  (Syn.  A ci- 
dum  prussicum,  D.) 

preparation. — Dublin. — “ Take  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  two  ounces  ; oil  of 
vitriol  of  commerce,  one  fluid  ounce  ; water,  twelve  ounces.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  eight 
ounces  of  the  water,  and  dilute  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  the  remaining  four  ounces.  When 
both  solutions  are  cold,  introduce  them  successively  into  a retort  or  matrass,  containing 
several  slips  of  platinum  foil,  and  connected  in  the  usual  manner  with  a Liebig’s  con- 
denser ; and,  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  let  eight  ounces  be  distilled  over.  Finally, 
dilute  the  product  with  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water,  or  so  that  the  volume  of  the 
diluted  acid  shall  be  sixteen  fluid  ounces.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  997.” 
London. — “Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,'  5ij.  ; sulphuric  acid,  f 5 vij.  ; distilled  water, 
Oiss.  ; mix  the  acid  with  f§iv.  of  the  water,  and  to  these  when  cooled  and  put  into  a 
glass  retort,  add  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  first  dissolved  in  Oss.  of  water  ; pour 
f'Sviij.  of  the  water  into  a cooled  receiver,  then  the  retort  being  fitted  on,  let  f’5vj.  of 
acid  pass  into  this  water,  distilled  with  a gentle  heat  in  a sand-bath.  Lastly,  add  f3yj. 
more  of  distilled  water,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient,  that  12-59  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water  may  be  accurately  saturated  by  100  grains  of  this 
acid.”  The  following  additional  process  was  also  contained  in  the  former  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  : — “ Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  also  prepared,  when  it  is 
more  immediately  wanted,  from  gr.  xlviiiss.  of  cyanide  of  silver,  added  to  f 3j  - of 
distilled  water,  mixed  with  gr.  xxxixss.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Shake  all  these  in 
a well-stopped  vial,  and  after  a short  interval  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into  another 
vessel.  Keep  this  for  use,  the  access  of  light  being  prevented.”  Edinburgh. — “ Fer- 
rocyanide of  potassium,  oiij.;  sulphuric  acid,  f'5ij.  ; water,  foxvj. ; dissolve  the  salt 
in  i'oxj.  of  the  water,  and  put  the  solution  into  a matrass  with  a little  sand  ; add  the 
acid  previously  diluted  with  f§v.  of  the  water  and  cooled  ; connect  the  matrass  with  a 
refrigeratory  ; distil  with  a gentle  heat,  by  means  of  a sand-bath  or  naked  gas-flame 
till  fSxiv.  pass  over,  or  till  the  residuum  begins  to  froth  up  ; dilute  the  product  with 
distilled  water  till  it  measures  foxvj.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a colour- 
less liquid  with  a peculiar  penetrating  odour,  and  a bitter  taste, 
leaving  a warm  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  palate.  The  odour  is 
generally  stated  to  resemble  that  of  the  volatile  oil  or  distilled  water 
of  bitter  almonds,  but  it  is  decidedly  different  and  should  not  be 
confounded  with  it.  The  specific  gravity  varies  with  the  quantity 
of  real  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  medicinal  preparation. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  dilute  acid  is  a mixture  of  anhy- 
drous hydrocyanic  acid  and  water.  The  Dublin  preparation  con- 
tains 2 per  cent.,  that  of  London  is  of  the  same  strength,  while  that 
of  Edinburgh  is  stronger,  containing  33  percent.;  the  acid  com- 
monly sold  in  shops  under  the  name  of  Scheele’s  acid,  varies  in 
strength,  usually  containing  about  4 per  cent.  Anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  cyanogen,  and  1 of 
hydrogen,  H + Cy.  The  quantity  of  pure  acid  contained  in  the 
medicinal  preparation  may  be  readily  ascertained,  “ by  accurately 
weighing  a portion  of  it,  amounting  to  about  100  grains,  adding  to 
this  portion  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  collecting  the  white  insoluble 
precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which  falls  on  a weighed  filter,  dry- 
ing and  weighing  together  precipitate  and  filter:  five  parts  of  the 
precipitate  correspond  to  one  part  of  pure  acid,”  (Graham).  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  reddens  litmus  paper  feebly,  and  the  red  tint  disappears 
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by  beat;  it  is  very  volatile,  and  soon  decomposes  by  keeping,  a 
black  precipitate  being  formed  in  it.  For  medical  purposes,  the 
dilute  acid  may  be  kept  for  a long  time  unchanged  by  the  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  test  lor  the  presence  of 
this  acid  is  its  action  on  sulphate  of  iron;  if  a few  drops  of  a solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  be  added  to  a fluid  suspected  to  contain  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  then  a solution  of  a.  mixed  proto-  and  sesqui-salt  of 
iron,  as  the  common  sulphate  or  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  the  shops, 
a greenish  precipitate  is  produced,  which  becomes  bright  Prussian 
blue  on  the  addition  of  a little  sulphuric  acid.  Its  presence  ^ also 
indicated  by  adding  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquid  con- 
taining it,  and  covering  the  vessel  with  a glass  plate,  having  its  lower 
surface  moistened  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ; owing  to  the 
volatility  of  the  acid  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  be  covered  with 
the  white  cyanide  of  silver. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Medicinal  prussic  acid,  as  met  with  in  the  shops, 
varies  much  in  strength,  is  often  much  contaminated  with  impurities, 
and  frequently  is  unfit  for  use  from  having  been  too  long  kept.  The 
strength  is  most  conveniently  ascertained  by  Professor  Graham’s  test, 
given  above,  of  course  bearing  in  mind  the  difference  in  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  British  pharmacopoeias.  The  presence  of  any  fixed 
impurity  is  indicated  oy  the  solution  not  being  entirely  vaporizable 
by  heat.  The  most  common  impurity  met  with  is  sulphuric  or  hy- 
drochloric acid  ; the  presence  of  either  may  be  suspected  if  the 
medicinal  preparation  acts  strongly  on  litmus  paper ; they  may  be 
easily  detected  by  the  test  first  proposed  by  Professor  Geoghegan  of 
this  city : “ Drop  one  or  two  crystals  of  the  hydrargyro-iodocyanide 
of  potassium*  into  the  suspected  acid;  should  any  foreign  acid  be 
present,  a red  precipitate  will  immediately  be  formed  on  them.”  Con- 
centrated distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  prassic  acid ; the  sophistication  may  be  detected  by  placing  a 
small  quantity  of  the  suspected  liquid  in  an  open  phial  in  a sand- 
bath,  and  holding  a piece  of  litmus  paper  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle ; if  it  be  bitter  almond  water  no  effect  will  be  produced  on 
the  paper,  but  it  will  be  reddened  by  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid. 
When  unfit  for  use  from  being  kept  too  long,  prussic  acid  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  discoloured.  The  following  are  the  charac- 
teristics and  tests  given  for  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “ Colourless  ; by  heat  it  is 
driven  off  in  vapours,  exhaling  a peculiar  odour;  it  reddens  litmus 
paper  faintly,  and  the  change  of  colour  is  not  permanent;  it  docs  not 
become  red  on  the  addition  of  iodo-cyanide  of  potassium  and  mer- 
cury ; chloride  of  barium  added  causes  no  precipitate  ; 100  grains  of 
the  dilute  acid  contain  2 grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Hydrocyanic  acid  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  poison  which  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  “ death  having 

* “ This  salt  may  be  readily  prepared  by  adding  a concentrated  solntion  of  bicyanide  of 
mercury  to  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  when  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  white  or 
pearly  crystalline  plates. 
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been  occasioned  in  a man  by  a mixture  containing  scarcely  one 
grain  of  the  anhydrous  acid,”  (Christison.)  The  usual  symptoms 
produced  by  a poisonous  dose  are  convulsions,  difficult  and  spas- 
modic breathing,  and  insensibility,  followed  by  death  in  a few  mi- 
nutes ; in  some  instances,  however,  life  has  been  prolonged  for  half 
an  hour  or  more;  but  if  the  quantity  taken  be  very  large,  death 
occurs  so  rapidly  that  the  only  symptoms  which  can  be  observed  are 
two  or  three  deep  hurried  inspirations,  which  have  been  in  some 
some  instances,  it  is  stated,  preceded  by  a loud  shriek, — this,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful.  In  medicinal  doses  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  as 
a direct  sedative,  producing,  immediately  after  it  has  been  taken,  a sen- 
sation of  quiet  and  calmness  throughout  the  whole  system,  diminishing 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  lowering  the  sensibility  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  allaying  irritation  when  it  exists;  in  addition 
to  the  above,  which  may  be  said  to  be  its  more  immediate  effects,  it 
promotes  the  digestive  powers,  and  in  many  instances  acts  gently  on 
the  bowels. 

As  a remedial  agent,  this  acid  has  been  principally  used  to  allay 
irritability,  to  diminish  pain,  and  to  lessen  spasm.  Thus,  it  has  been 
employed  with  much  benefit  in  the  excited  action  of  the  heart  in 
pericarditis,  in  spasmodic  and  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  in  gastrodynia  and  enterodynia,  in  pyrosis,  particularly 
when  accompanied  by  much  pain,  in  chronic  vomiting,  and  in  colica 
pictonum.  It  has  also  been  found  very  serviceable  in  allaying  irri- 
table or  spasmodic  cough  in  various  pulmonary  affections,  as  in 
simple  hooping  cough  unattended  with  inflammation,  in  pure  spas- 
modic asthma,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  and  in  the  spas- 
modic cough  of  nervous  and  hysterical  females.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
has  been  successfully  employed  to  allay  vomiting  and  purging  in 
severe  cases  of  common  cholera,  and  to  check  the  colliquative 
diarrhoea  and  sweating  of  hectic.  Lastly,  it  has  been  administered 
as  a calmative  and  anodyne  in  neuralgia,  tic  douloureux,  chronic 
rheumatism,  cancerous  diseases,  and  nervous  palpitations,  but  its 
success  in  these  affections  has  been  very  equivocal. 

_ Externally,  applied  in  the  form  of  lotion,  it  is  found  very  ser- 
viceable in  allaying  the  violent  itching  which  attends  many  forms 
of  skin  diseases,  but  for  this  purpose  is  far  inferior  to  chloroform. 
The  vapour  of  prussic  acid  has  been  applied  to  the  eye  in  amaurosis 
by  Dr.  Turnbull,  but  its  efficacy  is  very  doubtful;  in  one  case  which 
I saw  with  Mr.  Wilde  of  this  city,  its  employment  for  this  purpose 
produced  giddiness,  temporary  insensibility,  and  other  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  followed  by  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  face  and 
forehead. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  medicinal  acid  is 
administered  at  first  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drops,  which  should  be 
repeated  every  second  or  third  hour  according  to  circumstances,  the 
eltects  being  very  transitory.  It  is  best  given  in  distilled  water  to 
w 11c  1 simple  syrup  may  be  added;  it  should  be  always  prescribed  in 
t ie  orm  oi  draught,  as  when  given  in  mixture  it  is  apt  to  float  on  the 
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top  of  the  liquid,  and  thus  a single  dose  may  produce  dangerous 
effects.  The  quantity  given  shpuld  be  increased  very  gradually,  and 
its  effects  carefully  watched.  For  external  use,  a lotion  may  be  pre- 
pared with  f3vj.  of  the  acid,  and  fBvnj.  of  distilled  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Nitrate  of  silver ; red  oxide  of  mercury ; sul- 
phate of  copper;  sulphate  and  muriate  of  iron  if  an  alkali  be  piesent; 
all  sulphurets ; and  strychnia. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  prussic  acid,  if  the  person  be  seen  im- 
mediately, he  should  be  made  to  inhale  ammonia  diluted  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  or  the  solution  of  this  gas  in  water  should  be  administered 
in  small  but  frequently  repeated  doses ; the  administration  of  chlo- 
rine gas  has  also  been  recommended,  or  when  it  cannot  be  obtained^ 
readily,  a solution  of  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  or  hypochlorite  of 
soda;  but  if  some  time  has  elapsed,  and  insensibility  is.  present,  the 
most  powerful  external  stimulants,  with  the  cold  affusion,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration,  should  be  employed.  More  recently  the  Messrs. 
Smith  of  Edinburgh  have  proposed  a mixture  of  a proto-  and  a per- 
salt  of  iron  combined  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  as  an  antidote  for 
prussic  acid ; and  from  the  experiments  performed  with  it,  its  use 
appears  to  be  attended  with  complete  success.  The  method  recom- 
mended by  these  gentlemen  is  as  follows:  Dissolve  gr.  x.  of  sul- 

phate of  protoxide  of  iron  in  f 5j  - of  water,  and  add  to  it  f3j.  of 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron;  and  dissolve  in  another  vessel  gr.  xx.  of 
carbonate  of  potash  in  fSj.  or  f5ij.  of  water;  the  latter  solution  is  to. 
be  administered  first,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  solution  of 
iron.  Of  all  the  remedies,  however,  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  treatment  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  none  have  been 
attended  with  the  good  results  which  have  followed  from  the  use  ot 
the  cold  affusion,  or  preferably  the  cold  douche  on  the  head  only ; 
and  in  some  recently  recorded  cases,  recovery  has  taken  place  even 
where  this  remedy  had  not  been  had  recourse  to  for  some  time  alter 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  had  appeared. 


ACONITUM  NAPELLUS,  RADIX,  D.  ACONITI  FOLIUM  ET  RADIX,  L. 
ACONITUM,  E. — Monkshood.  The  root  (fresh  and  dried  leaf  and  root , 
L leaves  E ) of  Aconitum  napellus.  It  has  not  been  yet  accurately 
ascertained  which  species  of  the  genus  Aconitum  was  employed 
by  Storck,  who  was  the  first  to  use  it  as  a medicine ; the  releience 
of  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias  is  not  only  correct,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  accurate  and  trustworthy  experiments  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Fleming,  whose  treatise  on  this  plant  is  a model  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  an  inquiry  should  be  conducted,  the  aconite  there 
indicated  is  the  only  European  species  possessed  of  any  medicinal 
activity.  It  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  some  parts  ol  England,  but 
it  was  probably  introduced  from  the  continent  ol  Europe,  where 
it  grows  abundantly  in  woods.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Ranunculacece , and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Polyandna  Tn- 

gynia. 
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botanical  characters. — Root,  tapering,  with  one  or  more  pyriform  tubers  at- 
tached ; Stems,  simple,  2-6  feet  high  ; Leaves,  palmate,  cuneatc,  pinnatiseet;  Flowers 
on  a cylindrical  simple  raceme,  deeply  hairy,  with  an  irregular  petaloid  calyx,  the  upper 
leaflet  of  which  is  helmet  shaped. 

mode  of  preparation. — The  root  should  be  dug  up  immediately  after  the  plant 
flowers,  and  the  tubers  alone  employed  ; they  must  be  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  dried 
slowly  at  a low  temperature  ; the  leaves  should  be  gathered  just  before  the  flowers  ex- 
pand, and  dried  carefully  with  a stove  heat. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Aconite  root  has  a faint  earthy  odour, 
and  bitter  acrid  taste,  leaving  a benumbing  impression  on  the  lips 
and  tongue ; it  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  have 
a very  feeble  narcotic  odour;  their  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  the  root. 
When  carefully  dried,  they  retain  their  virtues  for  many  years,  if 
kept  in  close  vessels  in  a dry  place  excluded  from  the  light. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — No  very  accurate  chemical  analysis  has 
been  made  of  this  plant.  It  contains  an  acrid  volatile  principle, 
green  colouring  matter,  vegetable  albumen,  some  salts,  and  a peculiar 
alkaloid,  first  discovered  by  Braudes,  and  named  by  him  aconitinci, 
in  combination  with  a peculiar  acid,  aconitic  acid , indicated  by 
Peschier,  and  said  to  be  identical  with  Equisetic  acid.  Aconitina 
was  officinal  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  but  as  it  could 
with  difficulty  if  at  all  be  procured  by  the  process  there  given,  it  has 
been  omitted  from  the  last  edition;  and  is  now  either  prepared  by  a 
few  .celebrated  pharmaceutical  chemists  in  these  countries,  or  im- 
ported from  France  or  Germany.  Its  properties,  &c.,  will  be  de- 
scribed among  the  preparations  of  the  drug.  Aconite  leaves  and 
root  yield  their  active  principles  completely  to  alcohol,  but  very 
imperfectly  to  water. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  leaf  of  other  species  being  occasionally 
substituted  for  that  of  the  Aconitum  napellus,  the  London  College 
has  given  the  following  characteristics  for  it : — “ Glabrous,  5 par- 
tite, the  lobes  cuneate,  pinnatiseet.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses  the  leaves  or  root  of 
aconite  are  highly  poisonous,  appearing  to  produce  death  by  a direct 
depression  of  the  vital  powers:  thus,  the  most  manifest  symptoms  are 
slight  wandering  delirium,  the  consciousness  being  partly  retained, 
general  muscular  tremors  or  very  slight  convulsions,  and  failure  of 
the  circulation ; in  addition  to  which  a feeling  of  numbness  and 
tingling  is  experienced  over  the  entircof  the  body,  a diminution  of 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  takes  place,  and  there  is  frequently 
loss  of  sight — the  pupil  of  the  eye  which  was  at  first  contracted 
becoming  dilated,  and  death  by  syncope  taking  place.  As  a medi- 
cine it  has  been  used  with  the  most  marked  benefit  in  all  forms  of 
painful  diseases,  even  when  accompanied  by  inflammation ; this  is 
well  illustrated  by  its  employment  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  of  neuralgia.  In  the  former  of  these  diseases  it  has 
proved  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lombard  of  Geneva  a complete  specific, 
and  his  statements  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Fleming  in  his  carefully  conducted  investigations ; the  alcoholic 
extract  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a grain  to  eight  grains  frequently 
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repeated,  curing  the  severest  attacks  of  febrile  rheumatism  in  from 
two  to  six  days,  and  affording  marked  relief  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  first  dose  is  taken.  It  has  not,  however,  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  practice  of  other  British  physicians,  which  is  probably 
owing  to  the  inertness  of  the  officinal  extract  of  the  London  I hai- 
macopoeia:  for  in  some  cases  in  which  I employed  the  powdered 
leaves,  the  beneficial  results  were  most  marked.  I have  employed 
the  tincture  with  decided  benefit  in  painful  affections  of  the  stomach, 
whether  dependent  on  organic  disease  or  not;  and  in  some  obstinate 
bases  of  violent  gastrodynia,  which  had  resisted  all  other  remedies 
for  years,  its  effects  were  most  decided,  perfect  recovery  resulting 
in  a short  time  from  its  use.  In  neuralgic  pains,  particularly  tic 
douloureux , applied  externally  in  the  form  of  extract  or  tincture,  it 
seldom  fails  to  ameliorate  the  suffering,  and  in  many  instances  will 
cure  the  disease,  but  it  is  not  so  useful  in  sciatica  or  lumbago.  It 
has  been  also  administered  in  the  treatment  of  many  other  diseases, 
but  in  none  of  them  has  its  efficacy  been  well  established.  Aconitina 
has  been  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  preparations  of  the  leaves  or 
root  of  aconite,  but  owing  to  its  high  price  and  its  intensely  poisonous 
properties,  it  has  been  hitherto  but  little  employed. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  powder  of  the  root 
or  leaves  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xij.  gradually 
increased,  until  symptoms  indicating  its  action  are  produced. 

Extractum  Aconiti,  L.  E.  (“Fresh  aconite  leaves,  Ibj.,  bruise 
them  in  a stone  mortar,  then  press  out  the  juice  and  evaporate  it 
unstrained  to  a proper  consistence,”  L.  “ Take  of  fresh  leaves  of 
monkshood  any  convenient  quantity,  beat  them  into  a pulp,  expiess 
the  juice,  subject  the  residue  to  percolation  with  rectified  spirit,  so 
long  as  the  spirit  passes  materially  coloured;  unite  the  expressed 
juice  and  the  spirituous  infusion ; filter,  distil  off  the  spirit,  evapoiate 
the  residue  in  the  vapour-bath,  taking  care  to  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  heat  so  soon  as  the  due  degree  of  consistence  shall  be 
attained,”  E.).  As  aconite  leaves  yield  their  active  principles  almost 
entirely  to  alcohol,  and  but  very  partially  to  water,  the  Edinburgh 
preparation  only  can  be  active.  The  dose  of  it  is  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  vnj. 

™VExtraJtum  Alcoliolicum  Aconiti , FLEMING.  (Prepared  by  distil- 
ling off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  at  a low  temperature,  until  the 
consistence  of  an  extract  is  obtained.  The  process  should  be  com- 
pleted in  a vapour-bath.)  Its  colour  is  dark  brown  or  almost  black , 
it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a bitter  taste.  Dose,  one-t  in  o a 
grain  thrice  daily,  commencing  with  one-sixth  of  a gram. 

Unguentum  Aconiti.  (The  alcoholic  extract,  1 pait,  prepare 
lard,  2 parts;  mix.)  An  excellent  application  rubbed  over  the  pain- 
ful part  in  neuralgia.  . , , i p 

Tinctura  radicis  Aconiti , D.  Tinctura  Aconiti , L.  ( lake  ot 
aconite  root,  dried,  and  cut  small,  5x. ; rectified  spirit,  Oj.  j mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,”  D.  “Aconite  root, 
coarsely  powdered,  5xv. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  seven 
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days,  express  and  strain,”  L).  Dose,  rain.  viij.  three  times  a day, 
increased  by  one  minim  daily  until  its  effects  are  produced.  The 
London  preparation  is  a fourth  weaker,  therefore  its  dose  is  min.  x. 
A stronger  tincture  and  that  which  has  been  in  general  use  until  the 
publication  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  following  process  of  Dr.  Fleming : — “Take  of  the  tubers 
of  Aconitum  napellus,  carefully  dried  and  finely  powdered,  5xvj. 
(Troy);  rectified  spirit,  fSxvj. ; macerate  for  four  days,  then  pack 
into  a percolator ; and  add  rectified  spirit  until  fSxxiv.  of  tincture  are 
obtained.”  This  tincture  is  beautifully  transparent,  of  the  colour  of 
sherry  wine,  and  has  a slightly  bitter  taste.  Dose,  min.  v.  three 
times  a day.  The  strength  of  this  preparation  compared  with  that 
of  the  Dublin  College  is  about  3 to  2.  Any  of  these  tinctures  should 
be  used  with  caution : the  strong  tincture  is  the  best  form  for  ex- 
ternal use,  when  aconitina  cannot  be  procured,  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant advantage  which  Dr.  Fleming’s  tincture  possesses,  namely, 
that  it  answers  for  both  purposes,  while  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  consequently  that  of  the  London,  is  too  weak  for  external 
application,  and  there  can  be  no  more  danger  in  giving  internally  a 
small  dose  of  a strong  tincture  than  a larger  dose  of  a weak  one ; Dr. 
Fleming’s  tincture  is  also  of  a more  uniform  strength,  inasmuch  as 
the  quantity  of  the  root  employed  being  in  excess,  the  spirit  is 
always  fully  saturated. 

Aconitina  is  in  the  form  of  a white  semi-crystalline  power,  odour- 
less, with  a bitter  taste.  Its  composition  is  stated  to  be  C60  H47'n  O14  ? 
It  is  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  When  perfectly  pure,  this  alkaloid  is  so 
poweiful  a poison,  “ that  a fiftieth  of  a grain  has  endangered  the 
life  of  an  individual,”  (Pereira.)  As  usually  met  with  ?t  is  of  a 
grayish  yellow  colour,  in  which  state  it  is  very  impure.  Aconitina 
possesses,  but  of  course  much  more  powerfully,  the  same  medical 
virtues  as  monkshood ; it  has  been  principally  used  in  the  form  of 
ointment  in  tic  douloureux , and  other  neuralgic  pains.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  possess  sufficient  advantages  over  the  alcoholic  extract, 
(considering  its  enormous  price,  3s.  6d.  a grain),  to  warrant  its 
employment  as  a medicinal  agent.  It  cannot  be  administered  inter- 
nally with  safety. 

Solutw  Aconitince , TURNBULL.  (Aconitina,  gr.  viij.;  rectified 
spirit,  f oij . ; dissolve.)  Applied  externally  by  means  of  a small 
sponge. 

Unguentum  Aconitince,  FLEMING.  (Aconitina,  gr.  xvj.;  rectified 
spirit,  min.  xvj.;  rub  well  together,  and  add  of  axunge,  Sj.;  mix.) 
Lmployed  by  friction  with  the  finger  during  several  minutes.  If 
there  be  any  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  the  external  application  of  aco- 
nitina cannot  be  unattended  with  danger. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  monkshood,  emetics  should  be  imme- 
diately administered,  and  the  most  active  stimulants',  both  external 
and  internal,  employed.  Tannin  has  been  recommended  as  an  anti- 
dote, in  consequence  of  its  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  the 
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vegetable  alkaloids ; but  most  of  the  insoluble  tannates  are  digestible 
in  the  human  stomach. 


AMYGDALAE  AMAR/E  oleum. — Volatile  oil  of  hitter  almonds.  The 
bitter-almond  tree  has  been  described  in  the  division  Emollients. 

PREPARATION. — Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  obtained  by  submitting  bitter-almond  cake, 
left  after  the  separation  of  the  fixed  oil  by  expression,  to  distillation  with  water. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with  it  is  of  a golden- 
yellow  colour,  but  when  obtained  from  almonds  which  have  been 
blanched,  is  colourless  when  first  drawn.  It  is  a transparent  liquid 
with  a high  refractive  power,  having  an  agreeable  ratafia  odour, 
and  an  acrid,  warm,  bitter  taste.  Bitter  almond  oil  is  heavier  than 
water,  its  specific  gravity  varying  from  T053  to  T083. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Uil  of  bitter-almonds,  as  prepared  by 
distillation,  consists  of  from  8'5  to  14-33  per  cent,  of  pure  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  mixed  with  benzoic  acid,  benzoin , benzimide , and  hy- 
duret  of  benzoyle.  Its  poisonous  and  medical  properties  depend 
chiefly  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may  be  completely  removed 
from  it  by  repeated  distillation  from  a solution  of  caustic  potash,  but 
hyduret  of  benzoyle  is  also  poisonous.  The  oil  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ; by  agitation  with  water,  a portion  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  water  acquires  the  peculiar 
odour  and  taste  of  the  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  recently  much 
adulterated,  but  chiefly  on  the  continent.  According  to  Zeller,  the 
best  tests  for  its  purity  are  its  high  specific  gravity,  and  its  clear 
solubility  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a reddish-brown  coloration,  and 
without  any  visible  decomposition. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  the  medical  properties  of  this 
oil  depend  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid  it  contains,  its.  effects  and  uses 
are  of  course  similar  to  those  of  that  acid,  for  which  it  has  been 
proposed  as  a substitute ; but  as  its  strength  is  very  variable,  it  is 
scarcely  adapted  for  internal  use.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  at  least  four  times  the  strength  of  officinal 
prussic  acid. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION— Mm.  lj.may  be  dissolved 
in  f'3ss.  of  rectified  spirit,  and  of  this  solution  min.  iij.  to  min.  vj. 
may  be  given  occasionally. 

Vegetable  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  SCHREDER.  (Oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
min.  iv. ; rectified  spirit;  and  distilled  water,  of  each,. min.  xxx. ; 
dissolve.)  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  iij.  every  second  or  third  hour. 


Antimonium  TARTARTZATUM. — Tartar  emetic  (described  in  the 
division  Diaphoretics),  when  administered  in  full  doses  frequently 
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repeated,  acts  as  a direct  sedative  or  contra-stimulant , this  effect 
being  most  manifest  in  inflammatory  diseases.  Under  the  influence 
of  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains  repeated  every  hour,  or  every 
second  hour,  the  nausea,  vomiting,  or  purging  produced  by  the  first 
or  second  dose  ceases  entirely,  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart’s 
action  are  lowered,  and  local  inflammation  is  arrested.  In  Lepelletier’s 
essay,  two  cases  of  pneumonia  are  mentioned,  in  one  of  which  the 
pulse  was  reduced  from  120  to  34  beats  per  minute  in  nine  days, 
and  in  the  other  from  72  to  44  beats  per  minute  in  three  days,  under 
the  use  of  continued  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  This  contra-stimulant 
power  of  tartar  emetic  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  inflammations,  in  which  it  is  administered  either  alone  or  as 
an  adjunct  to  bleeding  or  other  antiphlogistic  means.  The  diseases 
in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been  found  most  beneficial  are 
acute  pneumonia  and  pleuritis.  British  practitioners  usually  employ 
local  bleeding  in  these  diseases,  in  conjunction  with  tartar  emetic ; 
but,  although  in  pleuritis  the  combined  abstraction  of  blood  will  in 
most  instances  be  absolutely  requisite,  it  is  stated  by  those  who 
adopt  this  plan  of  treatment  that  many  cases  of  pneumonia  are  cured 
as  speedily  and  as  effectually  by  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  alone; 
indeed,  by  many  physicians  bleeding  is  considered  singularly  inju- 
rious to  the  development  of  the  sedative  influence  of  this  medicine. 
This  mode  of  administering  tartar  emetic  has  been  also  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  bronchitis,  of  arachnitis,  and  of  many  other  acute 
inflammations,  but  in  none  of  them  are  its  beneficial  effects  decidedly 
manifest.  As  a contra-stimulant,  tartar  emetic  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  half  a grain  to  two  grains  every  hour  or  every  second  hour, 
dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  water — one  or  two  ounces  at  most ; 
the  best  vehicle  for  its  administration  is  orange-flower  water.  The 
first  dose  or  two  should  not  exceed  half  a grain,  and  the  patient 
should  not  be  permitted  to  drink,  so  as  if  possible  to  avoid  the  pro- 
duction of  vomiting:  when  once  a tolerance  of  the  medicine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  system,  the  quantity  taken  may  be  rapidly  increased. 


CHLOROFORMUM,  D.  CHLOROFORMYL,  'l,.— Chloroform.  Te.r- 
chloride  of  Formyl.  Chloroform  was  originally  obtained  in  1831 
by  M.  Soubeiran,  and  shortly  afterwards  discovered  also  by  Liebig, 
but  its  composition  and  chemical  characteristics  were  for  the  first 
time  carefully  investigated  by  Dumas  in  1835.  Many  processes  have 
been  proposed  for  its  preparation,  the  following  are  those  contained 
in  the  last  editions  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias: — 

preparation . — “ Take  of  chlorinated  lime,  lbiv. ; fresh-burned  lime,  ibv.  ; water, 
eong.  iv. ; rectified  spirit,  fjxxv.  ; peroxide  of  manganese,  in  fine  powder,  3ij.  Slake 
the  lime  with  a quart  of  the  water,  first  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature,  and  having 
placed  the  slaked  lime  and  the  chlorinated  lime  in  a sheet-iron  or  copper  still,  pour  on 
1 (ln°esi'*UU  ^le  wa*;er  hrst  mixed  with  the  spirit,  and  raised  t°  the  temperature  of 
..  Connect  now  the  still  with  a condenser,  and  apply  heat,  which,  however,  must 
ie  withdrawn  the  moment  the  distillation  commences.  The  distilled  product,  the  bulk 
ol  which  need  not  exceed  a quart,  will  occur  in  two  distinct  strata,  the  lower  of  which 
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is  the  erode  chloroform.  Let  this  be  agitated  twice  in  succession,  with  an  equal 
volume  of  distilled  water,  and  then  in  a separate  bottle  with  half  its  volume  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid.  Lastly  let  it  be  shaken  in  a matrass  with  the  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  rectified  from  off  this  at  a very  gentle  heat.  The  specific  gravity  of 
chloroform  is  1496.  The  lighter  liquid  which  distils  over  with  the  chloroform,  and 
the  water  used  in  washing  the  latter,  should  be  preserved  with  the  view  of  their  being 
introduced,  with  a new  charge,  into  the  still  in  a subsequent  process,”  D.  “ Chlo- 
rinated lime,  Ibiv.  ; rectified  spirit,  Oss. ; water,  Ox. ; chloride  of  calcium,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  3j. ; put  the  lime  .previously  mixed  with  the  water  into  a retort,  and  to 
these  add  the  spirit,  so  that  the  mixture  shall  fill  a third  part  only  of  the  retort.  Then 
heat  it  on  a sand  bath,  and  as  soon  as  the  ebullition  commences,  remove  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  the  tire,  lest  it  should  be  broken  by  the  suddenly  increasing  heat.  Let 
the  liquid  distil  into  the  receiver  so  long  as  nothing  sudsides  from  it,  the  fire  being 
reapplied  if  necessary.  To  the  distilled  liquor  add  four  times  its  quantity  of  water  and 
shake  them  well  together.  Separate  carefully  the  heavier  portion  which  subsides,  add 
to  it  the  chloride  and  shake  them  together  frequently  for  an  hour.  Finally  let  the  liquid 
distil  again  from  a glass  retort  into  a glass  receiver,”  L. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chloroform  is  a transparent,  colourless, 
very  mobile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  extremely  volatile,  with  a 
sweetish  cooling  taste  and  an  ethereal  odour  which  is  agreeably 
fragrant  when  the  preparation  is  quite  pure.  The  specific  gravity 
of  it  when  prepared  according  to  the  Dublin  process  is  1496,  and 
according  to  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  not  less  than  1480 ; 
but  Professor  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  states  that  he  has  obtained  it  so 
high  as  1500. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a compound  of  two  equivalents  of 
carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlorine,  its  formula  being 
C2  H Cl3.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  2000  parts  for 
its  solution,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  its  agreeable  odour;  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Chloroform  boils  at  141°,  is  scarcely 
inflammable,  kindling  with  difficulty,  when  it  burns  with  a greenish 
flame.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  when  agitated  with  chloroform 
has  no  action  on  it,  and  is  therefore  made  use  of  in  the  process  of 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  for  its  purification,  as  originally  proposed 
by  Gregory ; but  as  pointed  out  by  Christison,  chloroform  when  thus 
treated,  although  at  first  unaltered,  does  not  keep  for  any  time, 
undergoing  decomposition  and  evolving  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid 
when  its  employment  in  medicine  would  be  attended  with  danger. 
Chloroform  should  therefore  be  always  purified  by  agitation  with 
water  and  distillation,  as  directed  by  the  London  College. 

ADULTERATIONS. — A great  deal  of  spurious  and  badly  prepared 
chloroform  has  been  and  still  is  met  with  in  the  shops;  as  a conse- 
quence most  probably  of  which,  fatal  results  have  followed  its  use, 
and  its  general  employment  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  has  been  retarded. 
When  pure  it  is  jierfectly  transparent;  it  should  be  of  the  prescribed 
density,  should  have  no  effect  on  litmus  or  turmeric  paper,  and 
should  leave  no  after-odour  when  a small  quantity  is  allowed  to  eva- 
porate on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  following  is  Professor  Gregory’s 
test  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  chloroform: — “ Perfectly  colourless 
sulphuric  acid,  of  the  density  of  1840  at  least,  when  agitated  with 
pure  chloroform  remains  colourless,  but  if  the  chloroform  be  impure 
ft  becomes  yellow  or  brown.”  For  the  detection  of  ether— a very 
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frequent  adulteration,  M.  Rabourdin  of  Orleans  lias  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing simple  test: — “ Pure  chloroform  dissolves  a small  quantity  of 
iodine,  acquiring  a very  beautiful  violet  colour,  precisely  resembling 
in  tint  the  vapour  of  iodine ; but  if  the  chloroform  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  ether  even  in  small  quantity,  the  colour  is  wine  red,  or 
even  dark  brown,  if  the  ether  is  in  any  quantity.”  The  presence  of 
alcohol,  also  used  to  adulterate  chloroform,  may  be  detected  by  drop- 
ping it  into  water;  if  pure,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  in  a limpid  trans- 
parent globule,  but  if  it  contains  spirit  the  drop  becomes  opaline. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Since  its  original  discovery  chloroform 
had  been  more  or  less  used  on  the  continent  and  in  America  in  the 
liquid  form  as  a sedative,  but  was  very  little  employed  in  this  coun- 
try. The  chief  diseases  in  which  it  had  been  administered  with 
benefit  were  asthma,  spasmodic  cough,  and  cancerous  and  other 
painful  affections ; in  cancer  it  is  most  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Tuson 
of  London,  but  general  experience  has  not  confirmed  his  extravagant 
statements.  More  lately  it  has  been  given  with  excellent  effect  in 
obstinate  vomiting,  in  painful  affections  of  the  digestive  organs, 
especially  the  various  forms  of  colic,  and  in  nervous  and  spasmodic 
diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  delirium  tremens,  in 
most  of  which  affections  I have  prescribed  it  with  decided  benefit;  it 
has  also  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  cholera. 
Externally  applied  it  allays  pain  and  local  irritation,  and  therefore 
constitutes  a useful  addition  to  liniments  or  ointments  in  neuralgia, 
muscular  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  diseases  attended  with  itching, 
especially  prurigo,  chronic  eczema,  urticaria,  and  lichen.* 

But  it  is  for  its  effects  when  inhaled  in  the  form  of' vapour,  that 
chloroform  has  become  so  important  a therapeutical  agent.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1846  the  discovery  was  made  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  a state  of  partial  coma  with  insensibility  to 
pain  could  be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ether,  and  this  discovery  was  rapidly  taken  advantage  of,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  suffering  to  the  patient  during  surgical 
operations.  It  was  almost  immediately  found,  however,  that  ether 
inhalation  was  very  uncertain  in  its  effects,  producing  in  many  per- 
sons violent  excitement,  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  and  delirium, 
and  in  some  instances  death  even  followed  its  employment ; the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  over  the  whole  globe, 

I might  say,  was  therefore  at  once  actirmly  engaged  with  the  view 
of  discovering  a safe  and  effectual  substitute  for  it;  the  honor  of  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern  times,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  November,  1847,  ascer- 
tained that  chloroform  possessed  the  desired  properties. 

The  vapour  of  chloroform  when  inhaled  in  quantity  not  exceeding 
that  evolved  by  half  a drachm,  produces  a feeling  of  fulness  in  the 
head,  dizziness,  and  partial  loss  of  consciousness,  with  usually  plea- 
surable sensations:  the  effects  vary  according  to  individual  tempera- 


* See  the  Author’s  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  passivi. 
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ment,  but  in  all  they  more  or  less  resemble  semi-intoxication.  If 
tbe  quantity  inhaled  be  augmented,  total  insensibility  is  quickly 
produced,  usually  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes,  the  insen- 
sibility being  marked  by  slight  stertorous  breathing,  muscular 
relaxation  and  fixing  of  the  eyes.  If  the  inhalation  be  now  stopped, 
perfect  consciousness  will  be  restored,  usually  in  from  five  to  six 
minutes,  the  individual  recovering  without  any  remembrance  of 
what  had  taken  place.  The  circulation  is  somewhat  affected  during 
the  state  of  anassthesia,  the  strength  of  the  pulse  being  generally 
diminished  while  its  frequency  is  increased.  The  anaesthetic  condi- 
tion may  be  kept  up  for  hours  with  impunity,  as  is  often  done  in 
child-birth,  by  a cautious  continued  use  of  the  inhalation. 

The  therapeutical  applications  of  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  are 
sufficiently  manifest,  its  effects  being  so  fully  explained  above;  but 
the  two  purposes  for  which  it  is  specially  used  require  to  be  shortly 
noticed,  namely  the  prevention  of  pain  during  surgical  operations 
and  in  child-birth.  At  first,  much  opposition  was  given  to  the  em- 
plovment  of  anaesthetic  agents  for  the  induction  of  insensibility 
during  operations,  and  the  occurrence  of  an  occasional  fatal  case 
even  where  chloroform  had  been  inhaled  with  all  due  precautions 
still  affords  its  opponents  an  argument  against  its  use ; but  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  boon  conferred  is  so  great,  and  the  proportionate  risk 
of  ill  effect  so  small,  that  it  is  now  used  almost  universally  by  sur- 
geons in  even  the  most  trivial  operations.  There  is  one  class  of 
operations — the  reduction  of  dislocations,  in  which  it  not  only  pre- 
vents pain,  but  by  its  relaxing  effect  on  the  muscular  system  removes 
all  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  so  that  the  complicated  apparatus  of 
compound  pulleys,  &c.  is  no  longer  required.  In  the  reduction  of 
strangulated  hernia,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a catheter  in  spas- 
modic stricture,  its  relaxing  effects  are  also  especially  advantageous. 
In  operations  about  the  mouth  and  nose  only,  is  the  production  of 
anaesthesia  contraindicated,  and  this  depends  on  the  danger  that 
might  result  from  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  air  passages  during  the 
insensible  state  of  the  patient.  It  is,  however,  to  the  use  of  chloro- 
form during  child-bearing  that  most  opposition  has  been  given,  and 
a fierce  controversy  has  raged  between  obstetrical  practitioners  on 
the  subject,  since  it  was  first  employed  by  Professor  Simpson:  scrip- 
ture authority  even  being  brought  to  bear  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  But  as  I am  not  myself  a practitioner  in  midwifery,  and 
consequently  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience,  I wish  merely 
to  deal  with  facts.  In  Edinburgh  anaesthesia  is  induced  to  speak 
in  general  terms — in  every  case  of  labour,  natural  or  preternatural, 
and  with  safety  to  both  mother  and  child ; while  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  accoucheurs  in  this  and  most  other  large  cities,  as  lai  as 
I can  judge  from  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Churchill’s  Midwifery: — “As  to  its  exhibition  in  natural  labour , as 
I do  not  believe  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  convalescence  is 
at  all  impeded  by  the  suffering,  I cannot  see  the  necessity  or  even 
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the  propriety  of  urging  the  employment  of  anaesthesia  in  every  case; 
and  I do  feel  that  even  greater  caution  ought  to  be  used  than  in 
operative  midwifery.  We  may  be  justified  in  running  some  risk 
when  an  important  point  is  to  be  gained,  such  as  perfect  quietness 
during  an  operation,  which  we  should  not  be  justified  in  incurring 
merely  to  relieve  pain ; thus,  in  hysterical  or  nervous  patients,  in 
those  labouring  under  nervous  affections  or  organic  diseases  of  the 
lungs  or  heart,  &c.,  I do  not  think  we  ought  to  employ  it.”  It  is 
light,  however,  to  add,  that  in  no  instance  has  a fatal  result  followed 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  practice.  In  conclusion, 
anaesthesia  has  been  employed  with  most  favourable  results  in  the 
treatment  of  tetanus,  delirium  tremens,  hysteria,  chorea,  neuralgic 
affections,  &c  ; it  has  also  been  had  recourse  to  in  hydrophobia, 
but  although  the  spasms  and  suffering  are  thereby  alleviated,  no 
decided  impression  is  made  on  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease. 
In  one  case  of  hay  asthma  I have  seen  the  access  of  the  attack  kept 
off  by  constantly  smelling  chloroform,  which  the  patient  carried 
about  with  him  for  the  purpose. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally  in  the  fluid 
form,  min.  v.  to  min.  xxx.  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage 
of  gum  acacia  or  gum  tragacanth,  or  of  Irish  moss  as  proposed  by 
Professor  Osborne,  but  which  does  not  answer  as  well  as  either 
of  the  gums;  in  consequence,  however  of  the  great  volatility  of 
chloroform,  it  should  always  be  prescribed  in  draughts:  for  external 
use  f3j.  to  f3iv.  may  be  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  any  liniment,  or 
from  min.  v.  to  a f3ss.  added  to  5j.  of  an  ointment. 

Ancesthesia  is  usually  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour 
produced  by  from  f3j.  to  f3ij.  It  is  most  effectually  and  safely 
administered  in  the  manner  first  proposed  by  Professor  Simpson : 
namely,  by  pouring  the  chloroform  into  the  hollow  of  a handker- 
chief folded  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  ; at  first  f3ss.  only  should 
be  used,  and  if  the  desired  effect  be  not  produced  in  about  two 
minutes,  the  same  quantity  may  be  renewed.  Various  forms  of 
inhalers  have  been  proposed  for  the  administration  of  the  vapour  of 
chloroform,  but  I must  confess  that  I prefer  the  simple  handkerchief. 
The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  are: — 1st.  that  the  patient  should 
be  lying  on  his  back  with  the  head  slightly  raised ; 2nd,  that  he 
should  be  permitted  at  first  to  breathe  atmospheric  air  mixed  with 
the  chloroform,  which  is  effected  by  not  bringing  the  handkerchief 
too  close  to  the  mouth  and  nose  at  once ; 3rd,  that  the  vapour  should 
be  altogether  withdrawn  as  soon  as  insensibility  is  produced,  which 
is  usually  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  slight  stertorous  breathing, 
for  this  condition  can  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time  that  may 
be  requisite,  by  the  occasional  reapplication  of  fresh  chloroform  on 
the  handkerchief;  4th,  the  patient’s  stomach  should  be  empty  when 
the  inhalation  is  commenced,  as  otherwise  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced; and  5th,  should  fainting  or  other  evidence  of  sinking  occur, 
the  best  restorative  is  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen  gas  if  possible, 
ammonia  also  may  be  applied  to  the  nostrils,  the  cold  douche  on  the 
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Lead  used,  galvanism  or  electricity  employed,  or  artificial  respiration, 
by  the  direct  application  of  the  mouth  of  the  operator  to  that  of  the 
patient,  may  be  had  recourse  to,  but  no  stimulants  should  be  given  by 
the  mouth.  There  is  but  one  other  remark  which  I have  to  make 
to  those  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  chloroform,  namely,  that  during 
the  process  of  inhalation,  just  before  insensibility  is  produced,  there 
is  usually  a struggle  on  the  part  of  the  patient ; this  must  be  resisted, 
and  the  charged  handkerchief  kept  just  at  that  time  closely  applied  to 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  a mixture 
of  three  parts  of  ether,  and  one  part  of  chloroform,  is  ordinarily 
employed  to  produce  anaesthesia  which  it  is  stated  to  do  effectually 
and  without  risk  ; and  M.  Bourguignon  has  recently  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute the  vapour  of  ether  for  that  of  chloroform  to  keep  up  the 
state  of  insensibility  as  soon  as  anaesthesia  is  produced  by  the  latter. 

Dr.  Hardy,  of  this  city,  has  recently  proposed  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  vapour  of  chloroform  in  painful  affections,  especially 
those  of  the  uterine  organs,  from  its  use  in  which  he  has  seen  much 
benefit  result;  for  this  purpose  he  has  invented  an  ingenious  but 
simple  instrument.  (See  Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  vol. 
xvi.,  page  306.) 


CONIUM,  L.  E.  CONIUM  MACULATUM,  FOLIA,  D. — Hemlock.  The 
leaves  ( fresh  and  dried  of  the  uncultivated  herb , L.)  of  Conium  macula- 
turn.  indigenous;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Umbelliferce 
( Apiaceai , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Pentandria 
Digynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — Biennial ; Root,  fusiform,  whitish,  6-12  inches  long  ; 
Stem  2-6  feet  high,  striated  and  spotted  with  purple,  smooth,  glaucous,  hollow,  much 
branched  upwards ; Leaves,  large,  tripinnate ; leaflets,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  with 
acute  and  often  cut  segments  ; Flowers,  white,  in  umbels  of  many  general  as  well  as 
partial  rays ; General  involucre  usually  3-7  leaflets ; Partial  involucre  of  3 leaflets 
on  one  side  ; Fruit,  ovate,  compressed  laterally,  with  five  primary  uudulato- cremate 
ridges.  The  whole  plant,  when  bruised,  emits  a peculiar  fetid  odour  resembling  the 

smell  of  mice.  . . , , 

preparation. — The  leaves  are  officinal  in  tlie  three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  they 
should  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  the  stalks  carefully  picked  out,  and 
the  leafy  part  dried  with  a stove  heat,  excluded  from  the  light.  For  medicinal  purposes 
they  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  opaque  bottles  or  jars,  but  as  they  lose  much  ^1 
their  virtues  by  keeping,  the  druggist’s  stock  should  be  renewed  every  year.  The  fruit 
may  be  collected  when  fully  ripe,  it  is  more  active  than  the  leaves  and  preserves  its 
medical  powers  for  a much  longer  period,  yet  it  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hemlock  leaves  in  the  fresh  state  are  of 
a <>lauco us-green  colour,  and  possess  remarkably  the  characteristic 
odour  of  the  plant;  by  drying  they  acquire  a dull  greyish-green 
colour,  and  lose  much  of  their  odour.  They  have  a nauseous  bitter 
taste.  The  fruit  has  a weaker  odour,  its  taste  is  bitter,  and  some- 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hemlock  leaves  and  fruit  contain  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  which  has  been  named  conia  ( conein , or  conicin ), 
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a volatile  odorous  principle,  albumen,  resin,  colouring  matter,  and 
some  salts.  The  active  principle  of  the  plant  is  the  alkaloid  conia  ; 
this  is  a colourless  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being 
0-89,  with  a peculiar,  penetrating,  very  disagreeable  odour,  and  an 
intensely  acrid  taste ; it  boils  at  338°  F. ; is  very  inflammable ; is 
soluble  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  in  6 of  ether,  and  mixes  with 
alcohol  in  all  proportions.  Conia  is  nearly  as  active  a poison  as 
pure  prussic  acid.  The  alkaloid  and  its  salts  in  solution  are  changed 
to  a brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  leaves  or  fruit  with  a caustic  alkali,  existing 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  full  grown  green  fruit,  eight  pounds 
yielding  half  an  ounce  of  liydratecl  conia  (Christison.)  The  following 
is  the  process  of  the  Hanoverian  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  preparation 
“ Hemlock  seeds,  bruised,  tbiv.  5vij.  gr.  xxxviij.;  water,  Oxxviss, ; 
slaked  lime,  lbij.£;  carbonate  of  potash,  fbj.  oij.;  mix  well  and  distil 
as  long  as  the  water  which  passes  over  has  an  odour  of  conia;  satu- 
rate then  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of 
a syrup.  Treat  the  residue  with  a mixture  of  one  part  of  ether  and 
two  of  alcohol,  decant  and  add  water  to  the  residue  in  small  quantity, 
and  with  the  gentle  heat  of  a water  bath,  until  all  the  spirit  is 
removed.  Then  treat  the  liquor  with  about  half  its  weight  of  a ley 
of  caustic  potash  and  distil  to  dryness.  Add  to  the  residue  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  ley  and  distil  anew,  repeating  the  process 
until  the  fluid  which  distils  over  has  no  longer  an  odour  of  conia. 
The  conia  now  separates  from  the  water  and  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
use  in  medicine.”  The  composition  of  this  alkaloid  isC16  Id16  N.(?) 
It  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts  which  are  crystalline  and  solu- 
ble in  water.  On  triturating  the  leaves  or  fruit  of  hemlock  with 
caustic  potash,  the  peculiar  odour  of  conia , which  should  not  be 
confounded  with  that  of  the  plant,  is  emitted ; and  as  the  medical 
virtues  depend  on  the  presence  of  this  alkaloid,  a ready  test  is  thus 
afforded  of  ascertaining  the  goodness  of  any  of  the  preparations  of 
hemlock.  The  leaves  and  fruit  yield  their  active  properties  to 
water,  alcohol,  oils,  and  fats. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Other  umbelliferous  plants  which  bear  a general 
resemblance  to  hemlock  are  frequently  confounded  with  it,  and  their 
leaves  often  sold  for  those  of  the  true  plant.  The  distinguishing 
botanical  characteristics  of  the  plant  are,  its  smooth  purple-spotted 
stem,  and  its  unilateral  partial  involucre;  the  fruit  is  readily  known 
by  its  undulato-crenate  primary  ridges.  Chemically,  all  parts  of 
the  plant  are  recognised  by  the  peculiar  odour  of  conia  evolved  on 
trituration  with  caustic  potash;  and  this  test,  as  before  remarked,  is 
also  applicable  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  officinal  preparations 
of  hemlock. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — From  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made  of  late  years  as  to  the  action  of  hemlock,  particularly 
those  of  Professor  Christison  and  Mr.  Judd,  it  would  appear  that  its 
influence  is  chiefly  exerted  on  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  that  its 
medicinal  powers  are  those  of  a direct  sedative.  When  taken  in 
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poisonous  doses,  the  symptoms  preceding  death  are  very  similar  to 
those  produced  by  asphyxia  from  any  cause ; thus  “ it  does  not 
excite  convulsive  spasms,  or  bring  on  insensibility — but  it  exhausts 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  spinal  cord  and  voluntary  muscles,  occa- 
sioning merely  convulsive  tremors  and  slight  twitches,  and  eventually 
genera]  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  and  consequent  stoppage  of  the 
breathing”  (Christison.)  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
action  of  hemlock  when  employed  as  a medicine,  and  consequently 
as  to  the  diseases  in  which  it  proves  beneficial ; this  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  the  preparations  of  hemlock  which  were  in  general  use 
until  very  lately  were  perfectly  inert ; for  since  the  discovery  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  plant,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  that 
the  application  of  even  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  when  continued 
for  any  time,  causes  it  to  be  volatilized,  and  therefore  that  the  ex- 
tract (the  preparation  most  generally  employed,)  when  prepared 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias, 
is  deprived  almost  completely  of  its  medical  powers.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  little  faith  is  placed  in  the  virtues  of  this  plant  or  its 
preparations  as  a deobstruent  and  alterative  in  the  treatment  of 
grandular  or  visceral  enlargements,  of  scrofulous  affections,  of  se- 
condary syphilis,  or  of  chronic  skin  diseases,  for  which  it  was  at  one 
time  highly  esteemed.  In  my  own  practice  I have  seen  very  bene- 
ficial results  follow  the  use  of  hemlock  in  many  painful  affections, 
some  of  which  were  attended  with  inflammation;  the  preparation 
which  I employed  was  the  expressed  juice  carefully  prepared  from 
the  fresh  leaves  gathered  when  the  plant  was  m full  flower,  T he 
diseases  in  which  I have  principally  administered  it  are,  rheumatic 
affections — both  acute  and  chronic,  neuralgia,  senile  gangrene, 
and  cancer  affecting  various  parts  of  the  body ; in  all  of  which  I 
have  found  it  alleviate  pain  and  diminish  nervous  excitement.  On 
the  whole  from  the  experience  which  I have  had  I am  inclined  to 
regard  hemlock  as  an  anodyne  and  sedative  of  much  power,  an 
opinion  which  from  numerous  communications  that  I have  recently 
received  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  others,  who  have  em- 
ployed it  in  consequence  of  my  essay  on  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties in  the  26th  and  28th  volumes  of  the  first  series  of  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science.  Conia  has  been  lately  used  on  the  con- 
tinent as  a substitute  for  the  preparations  of  hemlock,  and  its  eflects 
are  more  certain  and  decided ; but  in  consequence  of  its  exti  eme 
activity  as  a poison,  it  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Hem- 
lock has  been  employed  externally  in  the  form  ol  cataplasm  oi 
ointment  to  cancerous  and  painful  ulcerations,  and  to  tender  glam  u- 
lar  enlargements.  In  several  cases  in  my  own  practice  in  which  the  use 
of  the  expressed  juice  of  hemlock  had  been  persevered  m for  some 
time,  and  the  dose  much  increased,  the  patients  complained  of  great 
dryness,  with  a painful  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  pharynx,  which, 
however,  soon  disappeared  on  the  suspension  ol  its  use  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  active  cathartic.  In  a few  instances,  also,  head- 
ache with  delirium  occurred.  These  are  the  only  physiological  effects 
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which  I have  seen  produced  by  hemlock,  although  I have  employed 
it  very  extensively  for  several  years  back ; and  in  no  instance  have 
I seen  any  injurious  consequences  result  from  its  administration. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  dose  of  the  powder 
of  the  leaves,  a bad  form,  is  from  gr.  v.  to  gr,  x.  three  or  four  times 
a day;  of  the  powder  of  the  seeds  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj.  may  be  given; 
the  quantity  should  be  gradually  increased. 

Extractum  Conii,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  fresh  hemlock  leaves,  col- 
lected when  the  plant  begins  to  flower,  any  convenient  quantity : 
the  method  of  preparation  is  the  same  as  for  Extractum  Belladonnai," 
D.  “Fresh  hemlock  leaves,  fbj.;  bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar; 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  unstrained  to  a proper 
consistence,”  L.  “ Take  of  conium,  any  convenient  quantity;  beat 
it  into  a uniform  pulp  in  a marble  mortar,  express  the  juice  and 
filter  it.  Let  this  juice  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a firm 
extract,  either  in  a vacuum  with  the  aid  of  heat,  or  spontaneously 
in  shallow  vessels  exposed  to  a strong  current  of  air,  freed  of  dust 
by  gauze  or  screens. — This  extract  is  of  good  quality  only  when  a 
very  strong  odour  of  conia  is  disengaged  by  degrees  on  its  being 
■carefully  triturated  with  Aqua  Potassaa,”  E.).  Dose,  gr.  iij.  to  gr  v. 
gradually  increased.  The  extract  is  always  an  uncertain  preparation, 
and  does  not  keep  well. 

, Tinctura  Conii,  L.  E.  (“  Hemlock  leaves,  dried,  5v. ; proof  spirit, 
Oij. ; macerate  for  seven  days,  express,  and  strain,”  L.  “ Fresh 
conium  leaves,  5xij.;  tincture  of  cardamom,  Oss. ; rectified  spirit, 
Oiss. ; bruise  the  leaves,  express  the  juice  strongly;  bruise  the 
residuum,  pack  it  firmly  in  a percolator;  transmit  first  the  tincture 
of  cardamom,  and  then  the  rectified  spirit,  allowing  the  spirituous 
liquors  to  mix  with  the  expressed  juice  as  they  pass  through;  add 
gently  water  enough  to  the  percolator  for  pushing  through  the 
spirit  left  in  the  residuum.  Filter  the  liquor  after  agitation,”  E.). 
The  tincture  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  a much  superior  preparation 
to  that  of  London  as  being  prepared  from  the  fresh  leaves,  neverthe- 
less as  the  process  requires  some  nicety  of  manipulation,  it  is  apt  to 
vary  in  strength,  which  the  presence  of  the  tincture  of  cardamoms 
will  prevent  us  from  judging  of  ; the  dose  of  it  is  from  min.  xx.  to 
min  xl.  gradually  increased. 

Succus  Conii.  (Fresh  hemlock  leaves,  any  quantity;  express  the 
juice  strongly;  set  aside  for  forty-eight  hours,  pour  off  the  clear 
supernatant  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a fifth  part  of  rectified  spirit.) 
This  is  the  most  certain  of  the  preparations  of  hemlock,  as  it  is  of  a 
uniform  strength,  and  keeps  well  for  more  than  twelve  months. 
Dose,  min.  xxx.  gradually  increased  to  f3j.  every  third  or  fourth 
hour,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched.  It  is  best  administered  in 
camphor  mixture  or  in  distilled  water  sweetened  with  simple  syrup, 
or  syrup  of  red  poppies. 

Pilula  Conii  composita,  L.  (Extract  of  hemlock,  3v. ; ipecacuanha, 
powdered,  3j.;  treacle  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient ; beat  them  toge- 
ther until  they  are  incorporated.)  Dose,  gr.  v.  three  times  a day ; 
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intended  for  an  anodyne  and  expectorant  in  hooping  cough,  bronchitis, 
and  the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis,  but,  from  the  observations  made 
above  on  the  extract,  its  powers  must  be  very  feeble. 

Cataplasma  Conii,  L.  (Boiling  water,  f3x. ; linseed  meal,  Sivss. 
or  a sufficiency;  extract  of  hemlock,  3j.;  add  the  linseed  by  degrees 
to  the  water,  constantly  stirring  so  as  to  form  a cataplasm ; their 
spread  the  extract  previously  moistened  with  water  over  it.)  A 
soothing  poultice  to  painful  ulcers  or  glandular  enlargements.  The 
fresh  leaves,  bruised,  would  form  a much  better  application. 

Unguentum  Conii,  L.  (Fresh  hemlock  leaves;  lard,  of  each,  fbj. ; 
boil  the  hemlock  in  the  lard  until  it  becomes  pliable ; express 
through  linen.)  An  anodyne  and  soothing  ointment  for  neuralgic 
and  muscular  pains. 

Emplastrum  Conii.  (Yellow  wax,  two  parts;  resin,  and  olive  oil, 
of  each,  one  part;  soap  plaster,  a sixth  part;  melt  together,  and  add 
to  the  mass  when  it  begins  to  cool ; powdered  hemlock,  two  parts ; 
mix  thoroughly.)  For  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains;  in  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  or  uterus,  over  the  site  of  these  organs ; and  in 
glandular  enlargements  in  the  abdomen. 

Conia  has  been  but  little  employed  in  medicine  as  yet.  The  dose 
of  the  alkaloid,  or  any  of  its  salts,  is  from  a fiftieth  to  a thirtieth 
of  a grain.  Nega,  who  has  published  some  observations  on  it,  states 
that  it  is  a most  powerful  sedative;  he  directs  one  grain  to  be  dis- 
solved in  f3ij.  of  orange  flower  water,  and  of  this  he  gives  lour 
minims  five  times  a day. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  caustic  alkalies ; the  vegetable  acids ; and 
vegetable-  astringents. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  hemlock,  the  same  treatment  should  be 
followed  as  in  poisoning  with  monkshood,  (see  page  325.) 


CREASOTUM. — Creasote  (described  in  the  division  Astringents ,) 
when  given  in  poisonous  doses,  appears  from  the  observations  ol  Dr. 
Rose  Cormack,  to  resemble  prussic  acid  in  its  sudden  depressing 
action  on  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  temporary  nature  of  its  toxico- 
logical operation.  In  medicinal  doses,  independently  of  its  astrin- 
gent property  already  described  (see  page  64,)  it  operates  as  a 
sedative  and  calmative.;  and  has  been  chiefly  used  as  such  in  nausea 
and  vomiting,  in  checking  which  it  proves  highly  beneficial.  It  is 
particularly  serviceable  in  the  morning  sickness  ol  pregnancy,  and 
in  cases  of  hysteric  vomiting.  Creasote  will  also  be  found  very 
efficacious  in  allaying  vomiting  when  it  arises  from  nervous  irrita- 
bility, or  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach ; but  it  generally  fails 
when  organic  disease  is  present,  or  where  the  vomiting  is  sympto- 
matic of  diseases  of  other  organs.  In  the  obstinate  vomiting  of 
sea-sickness,  this  remedy  has  been  found  by  some  to  prove  useful, 
and  in  all  the  nostrums  of  the  present  day  for  preventing  sea-sickness 
creasote  is  a principal  ingredient,  lo  allay  the  inoidinate  thirst  and 
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excessive  craving  for  food  in  diabetes,  creasote  is  usually  one  of 
the  most  certain  medicines  which  can  be  employed.  In  neuralgia 
and  in  phthisis,  it  has  been  highly  praised  by  many  as  being  almost 
a complete  specific,  but  its  efficacy  in  these  diseases  has  not  been 
well  established. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  j.  to  min.  i j . , gra- 
dually increased  to  min.  v.  or  min.  vj.  dissolved  in  at  least  an  ounce 
or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  some  aromatic  water;  or  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  distilled  water  by  means  of  sugar  or  yolk  of  egg.  In 
the  administration  of  creasote,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  its 
action  is  temporary,  and  consequently  that  the  dose  should  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals. 

Mistura  Creasoti,  E.  (Creasote;  and  acetic  acid,  of  each, 
min.  xvj.;  compound  spirit  of  juniper;  and  syrup,  of  each,  fsj.; 
water,  fsxiv. ; mix  the  creasote  with  the  acid,  add  gradually  the  water, 
and  lastly,  the  syrup  and  spirit.)  An  excellent  form  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  medicine,  the  spirit  of  juniper  concealing  its 
disagreeable  taste.  Dose,  foj.  to  fSij. : foj.  contains  min.  j.  of  crea- 
sote. 


DIGITALIS  has  been  described  in  the  division  Diuretics,  but  as  its 
active  principle  digitaline  acts  only  as  a sedative,  I have  preferred 
noticing  the  mode  of  preparation  and  properties  of  that  substance 
here. 

preparation. — Digitaline:  “ Take  any  quantity  of  dry  digitalis,  reduce  it  to 
coarse  powder,  and  form  it  into  a paste  with  spirit  of  the  density  -860  ; separate  the 
tincture  by  strong  pressure,  and  repeat  the  operation  a second  time.  Distil  the  alcoholic 
liquor  and  treat  the  residue  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  ; filter  and  add  to 
the  clear  liquor  a concentrated  infusion  of  nut-galls  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed. 
Collect  this  precipitate  carefully,  and  triturate  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  finely  powdered 
litharge,  adding  a few  drops  of  spirit.  Digest  for  a short  time  with  rectified  spirit 
(dens.  -840),  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  104°  F.  Filter,  distil  of!'  the  spirit,  and 
agitate  the  residue  with  warm  sulphuric  ether,  when  the  digitaline  will  be  left  as  an 
insoluble  residuum,”  homolle  and  henry.  The  quantity  procured  by  this  process  is 
between  a 70th  and  an  80th  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  leaves  used. 

PROPERTIES. — j Digitaline  thus  prepared  is  in  the  form  of  a white 
powder;  it  has  an  excessively  bitter  taste,  and  is  inodorous,  but  the 
smallest  quantity  of  it  produces  violent  sneezing.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water  or  ether,  requiring  2000  parts  of  the  for- 
mer and  1250  parts  of  the  latter  for  its  solution;  is  soluble  in 
1000  parts  of  boiling  water;  but  is  very  soluble  in  either  strong  or 
weak  spirit.  It  is  perfectly  neutral. 

Digitalis  administered  in  large  doses  acts  as  a narcoti co-acrid 
poison,  producing  giddiness ; great  debility  ; stupor;  slow,  feeble  and 
intermittent  pulse ; an  abundant  flow  of  saliva ; cold  sweats ; and 
death,  immediately  preceded  by  coma  and  convulsions.  In  medicinal 
doses,  when  its  use  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  operates  as 
a direct  sedative,  its  influence  being  chiefly  manifested  on  the  heart 
and  arterial  system ; this  is  indicated  by  the  diminished  force  and 
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frequency  of  tlie  pulse,  which  also  sometimes  becomes  irregular,,  and 
by  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  itself.  If  the  use  of  digitalis 
be  continued  under  these  circumstances,  although  the  dose  be  not 
increased,  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  come  on,  indeed  in  many 
cases  will  appear  some  days  after  its  administration  has  been  stopped  ; 
hence  it  is  evident  that  this  medicine  accumulates  in  the  system,  and 
therefore  in  cases  where  its  use  has  been  continued  for  any  period, 
the  administration  of  the  remedy  should  be  occasionally  suspended, 
particularly  as  soon  as  its  constitutional  effects  become  obvious. 
From  the  sedative  influence  which  digitalis  exerts  on  the  heart,  it 
may  be  employed  in  all  cases  attended  with  over-excitement  of  the 
vascular  system ; but  where  much  inflammation  is  present,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  powerful  as  an  antiphlogistic  to  be  relied  on,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  more  active  treatment.  It  is  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lar<*e  arteries  that  this  medicine  is  found  most  beneficial,  and  when- 
ever the  curative  indication  will  be  best  fulfilled  by  diminishing  the 
impulse  of  the  heart,  and  by  lowering  the  circulation  generally , no 
remedy  will  produce  these  results  so  completely  and  so  certainly  as 
digitalis.  It  thus  proves  useful  in  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
in  some  forms  of  nervous  palpitation,  in  increased  action  of  that 
organ  arising  from  functional  derangement  not  from  organic  disease, 
in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  in  active  hemorrhages  where  the  pulse 
is  quick,  hard,  and  throbbing ; its  employment  is  contra-indicated  m 
hvpertrophy  of  the  heart  with  or  without  dilatation,  when  that  state 
is  produced  by  obstruction,  from  any  cause,  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  by  regurgitation  from  insufficiency  or  other  disease  of  the 
valves.  Digitalis  has  also  been  used  in  cases  of  insanity  and  of 
epilepsy;  in  the  latter  affection,  when  not  dependent  on  .01  game 
disease,  it  often  proves  singularly  beneficial  if  given  in  very 
large  doses,  so  as  to  bring  the  system  rapidly  under  its  influence ; 
in  some  cases  which  I saw  with  Dr.  Corrigan,  recovery  took  p ace 
very  rapidly  under  the  following  mode  of  employing  this  remedy 
foil,  of  the  infusion  of  digitalis  were  given  every  night  at  bed-time 
until  its  constitutional  effect  was  produced,  which  was  usually  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  dose ; it  use  was  then  suspended  for  two  or  three 
nio-hts,  according  to  circumstances,  and  then  the  same  quantity  given 
as& before ; as  soon  as  the  system  became  affected,  the  number 
of  fits  was  diminished,  and  under  the  continuance  of  this  plan  ot 
treatment  for  a short  time,  their  occurrence  ceased  altogether,  or 
the  return  of  the  fits  was  postponed  for  a lengthened  period.  In 
the  employment  of  digitalis  as  a medicine,  its  effects  require  to  e 
carefully  watched,  and  whenever  it  is  continued  foi  any  en&  1 
of  time,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  active  exertion, 
and  should  be  seen  at  least  once  daily  by  the  medical  attendant 
Diqitaline  is  about  a hundred  times  more  active  than  digitalis, 
the  sedative  properties  of  which  itr  appears  to  possess  in  a concen- 
trated degree ; a tenth  of  a grain  having,  frequently  reduced  the 
pulse  to  40  beats  in  the  minute  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours  after  it 
had  been  taken.  It  has  been  used  in  France,  and  it  is  stated  with 
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much  success,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  of  sperma- 
torrhoea. It  has  also  been  proposed  to  apply  it  externally  over  a blis- 
tered surface  in  painful  affections  of  the  heart  attended  with  over- 
action  of  the  organ:  but,  when  pure,  even  so  small  a quantity  as 
the  65th  part  of  a grain  produces  violent  inflammation  of  the 
surface.  The  smallest  over-dose  of  digitaline  causes  nausea  and 
obstinate  vomiting  which  last  for  many  hours. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  a sedative,  the  dose  of 
the  preparations  of  digitalis  is  as  follows: — of  the  powder,  gr.  j.  to 
gr.  iij.;  of  the  infusion,  f'3ij.  to  fsij. ; of  the  tincture,  f3ss.  to  f3iss. 
The  dose  of  digitaline  is  from  1-12 th  to  l-10th  of  a grain  repeated 
every  sixth  hour,  its  effects  being  most  carefully  watched. 

Succus  Digitalis.  (Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Succus  Conii, 
see  page  335).  Dose,  f3j.  to  f 3ij . 

Extraction  Digitalis , E.  (Best  prepared  by  any  of  the  processes 
indicated  for  extract  of  conium,  E.)  An  uncertain  preparation. 
Dose,  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

Granules  of  Digitaline.  (Digitaline,  gr.  xx. ; powdered  white 
sugar,  oj.;  mucilage,  sufficient  to  make  1000  granules.)  Each 
granule  contains  a fiftieth  of  a grain  of  digitaline.  Dose,  4 to  5. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  foxglove,  the  stomach  pump  should  be 
used,  or  powerful  stimulating  emetics  immediately  administered, 
and  active  stimulants  both  external  and  internal  be  assiduously 
employed. 


LAURO-CERASUS,  D.  E: — Cherry-laurel  leaves.  Leaves  of  Cerasus 
lauro-cerasus,  D.  Leaves  of  Prunus  lauro-cerasus , E.  Common 
Laurel.  A native  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  where  it  now  grows 
freely  ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Rosacece  ( Drupacece , 
Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHAKACTEBS. — An  evergreen  small  tree;  Stem  smooth,  much  branched, 
12-18  feet  high  ; Leaves,  large,  bright,  glaucous  green,  coriaceous  ; Flowers,  numerous, 
white,  small,  in  axillary  racemes  ; Fruit,  an  ovoid,  blackish  drupe  about  the  size  of  a 
small  cherry. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cherry-laurel  leaves  are  employed  in  the 
recent  state  for  use  in  medicine ; they  emit  an  agreeable  bitter- 
almond  odour  when  bruised,  and  have  a bitter  rather  astringent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — These  leaves  have  not  been  accurately 
analysed ; their  properties  depend  on  a volatile  oil,  which  they  yield 
by  distillation  with  water ; it  resembles  in  odour  and  other  properties 
the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  like  it  contains  free  prussic 
acid.  The  leaves  differ  much  in  the  quantity  of  this  oil  which 
they  yield  at  different  periods  of  their  growth,  and  consequently  in 
their  activity ; according  to  Christison,  the  greatest  quantity  is 
obtained  from  the  buds  and  unexpanded  young  leaves  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  at  which  time  they  yield  6'33  grains  of  oil  in  one 
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thousand;  in  July  the  proportion  sinks  to  3-1  grains,  and  in  the 
following  May  to  O' 6.  Zeller  states  that  they  yield  more  oil  when 
collected  in  cold  wet  weather  than  when  gathered  in  a dry  hot 
season.  The  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  the  process  of 
distillation  acquires  both  its  odour  and  taste,  and  is  the  only  prepa- 
ration of  the  plant  which  is  employed  in  medicine. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Cherry-laurel  water  varies  much  in  activity, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the 
care  with  which  it  is  distilled.  Its  strength  is  most  easily  ascer- 
tained by  the  nitrate  of  silver  test,  as  described  for  prussic  acid 
(page  320).  As  it  loses  its  activity  by  keeping,  it  should  be  dis- 
tilled fresh  every  year. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cherry-laurel  leaves  and  the  distilled 
water  owe  their  virtues  to  the  prussic  acid  which  they  contain,  and 
consequently  produce  the  same  effects.  An  ounce  of  the  distilled 
water  has  produced  death  in  an  adult.  Cherry-laurel  water  is  much 
employed  in  this  country  as  a sedative  in  spasmodic  cough,  in 
phthisis,  and  in  painful  or  spasmodic  diseases  of  children ; for  the 
latter  purpose  its  agreeable  flavour  renders  it  peculiarly  eligible ; it 
is,  however,  very  liable  to  vary  in  strength,  and  should  therefore  be 
prescribed  with  caution. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Only  in  the  following 
form  : — 

Aqua  Pauro-cerasi , D.  E.  (“Fresh  leaves  of  the  common  laurel, 
water,  Oiiss. ; upon  the  leaves,  chopped,  and  crushed  in  a 
mortar,  macerate  the  water  for  24  hours,  and  then  draw  over  a pint 
of  liquid  by  distillation,  using  a Liebig’s  condenser  and  chloride  of 
zinc  bath.  Filter  the  product  through  paper,  and  preserve  it  in 
a well-stopped  bottle,”  D.  “Fresh  cherry -laurel  leaves,  ft>j.;  com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,  f3j.;  water,  Oiiss. ; chop  down  the  leaves, 
mix  them  with  the  water,  distil  off  a pint,  agitate  the  distilled  liquid 
well,  filter  it  if  any  milkiness  remains  after  a few  seconds  of”  rest, 
and  then  add  the  lavender  spirit,”  E.).  The  compound  spirit  of 
lavender  is  added  as  a colouring  ingredient  to  prevent  mistakes  from 
the  preparation  being  taken  for  common  water;  the  odour,  however, 
is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  consequently  it  is  omitted  in 
the  formula  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  _ The 
dose  for  adults  is  from  f”3ss.  to  f3j.;  for  infants  or  children,  min.  ij. 
to  min.  x. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  for  hydrocyanic  acid;  as  is  also  tiie 
treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning. 


POTASSII  CYANIDUM. — Cyanide  of  Potassium.  Cyanuret  of 
Potassium.  Idydrocyanate  of  Potassa. 

preparation. — Parisian  Codex , 1837.  “Reduce  proto-cyanuret  of  potassium 
and  iron  to  coarse  powder,  half  till  a retort  with  it,  place  the  retort  in  a good  reverbe- 
ratory furnace,  adapt  the  tube  to  collect  the  gas ; heat  moderately  to  expel  the  water  of 
crystallization,  then  raise  the  temperature  so  as  to  tuse  the  mass,  winch  will  be 
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announced  by  a disengagement  of  gas ; keep  up  the  temperature  so  that  the  disengage- 
ment will  be  regular  and  moderate ; iucrease  the  heat  progressively,  and  maintain  it 
at  a very  high  degree  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  close  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  close 
also  the  apertures  of  the  furnace,  and  leave  the  whole  to  cool ; then  break  the  retort  and 
carefully  detach  the  upper  stratum  which  forms  a kind  of  well-fused  enamel.  This  is 
the  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  ; include  in  a well-ground  stoppered  bottle,  remove 
afterwards  the  spongy  black  mass  which  is  found  in  the  lower  part ; it  is  a mixture  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  iron,  and  charcoal,  include  it  also  in  bottles.”  Mr.  Donovan  of 
this  city  has  added  the  following  directions  to  the  above  process  : — The  retort  should  be 
of  forged  iron,  a quicksilver  bottle  will  answer  perfectly,  provided  it  be  sound  ; in  its 
screw  plug  must  be  fitted  an  iron  tube  so  bent  that  its  other  extremity  may  be  plunged 
half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  a little  water  in  a cup.  By  this  means  the  different 
steps  may  be  more  easily  regulated,  as  the  issue  of  gas  is  more  conveniently  observed. 
The  iron  bottle  should  be  only  half  filled  with  recrystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  process  is  completed,  when  cold  it  may  be  cut  in  two  by  a chisel 
and  heavy  hammer.  The  black  impure  cyanide  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  totally 
unfit  for  medicinal  use. — It  may  be  also  obtained  very  readily  and  of  great  purity  by 
passing  a stream  of  hydrocyanic  acid  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  potash  : a 
plan  first  proposed  by  Wiggeks. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cyanide  of  potassium,  thus  procured,  is 
a whitish,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass,  having  an  enamelled 
appearance.  It  is  inodorous  when  quite  dry,  but  if  moistened  emits 
the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  has  an  acrid,  alkaline,  somewhat 
bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
potassium  and  one  of  cyanogen.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
moisture  and  deliquesces,  being  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash 
by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  and  the 
evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium  has  an  alka- 
line reaction  on  vegetable  colours ; is  fusible  by  heat  without  change, 
and  unalterable  even  by  a white  heat  provided  air  be  excluded.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol.  By 
solution  in  water  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrocyanate  of  potassa. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops,  this 
preparation  is  seldom  fit  for  use  in  medicine.  When  pure  it  should 
be  perfectly  white  and  afford  a completely  colourless  solution  with 
distilled  water;  if  it  be  at  all  yellow,  it  contains  iron,  which  dimi- 
nishes its  activity  much.  It  should  also  be  perfectly  free  from 
odour,  as  if  it  have  any  smell  of  prussic  acid,  it  contains  water,  is 
of  uncertain  strength,  and  is  perhaps  undergoing  slow  decomposi- 
tion. < 

_ THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cyanide  of  potassium  possesses  pre- 
cisely similar  properties  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  a substitute  for 
which  it  is  used  in  medicine.  Its  advantages  over  that  acid  are 
its  unvarying  strength,  and  its  permanence  of  constitution,  when 
properly  prepared  and  carefully  preserved ; but  its  great  liability  to 
deliquesce  has  prevented  its  general  introduction  into  the  practice 
of  medicine.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Mr.  Donovan  has  suggested 
that  consumers  should  keep  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  small 
wide-mouthed  well-stoppered  bottles,  not  quite  filled  with  the  salt, 
but  completely  filled  with  alcohol  of  O'SOO;  which  when  of  this 
stiength  exerts  scarcely  any  solvent  power  on  the  cyanide,  but  will 
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effectually  preserve  it  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  air. 
When  a few  grains  are  required  for  use,  they  may  be  drawn  up  by 
an  iron  wire,  like  potassium  out  of  naphtha,  and  heated  in  a spoon 
for  a moment  to  drive  off  the  adhering  alcohol. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  dose  of  the  pure 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  lrorn  one-eiglith  to  one-fourth  of  a grain. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  administer  the  prussic  acid  contained  in  the 
salt  in  a free  state,  this  may  be  done  by  prescribing  it  in  combina- 
tion with  any  weak  acid,  as  with  citric  acid,  recent  lemon-juice, 
or  syrup  of  "lemons.  One-sixth  of  a grain  of  pure  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  equal  to  about  one  minim  of  the  medicinal  piussic 

acid  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Syrup  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium , MAGENDIE.  (Cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, gr.  viij. ; simple  syrup,  fSxvj.;  mix.)  Dose,  f3ij.  to  f3vj. 
It  is  always  better  to  prescribe  this  preparation  in  the  form  of 
draughts  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  become  decomposed.  . 

Calmative  Lotion , TROUSSEAU.  (Cyanide  of  potassium,  gr.  virj.; 
distilled  water;  alcohol;  and  sulphuric  ether,  of  each,  i5j.;  mix.) 
For  external  use  only. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — All  acids,  and  acidulous  salts. 

SPIRITUS  PYROXILICUS,  D. — Pyroxylic  spirit.  Medicinal  Naphtha. 
Hydrated  Oxide  of  Methyl. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A colourless,  transparent,  limpid  fluid 


and  used  in  medicine  in  the  present  day,  is 
it ; there  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  is  a 
wood. 


product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
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consumption.  They  both  agreed  in  describing  its  effects  on  the 
system  generally  as  those  of  a stimulant,  and  considered  its  curative 
action  to  depend  on  its  possessing  a solvent  power  over  tubercle. 
Although  few,  if  any,  believe  now  that  phthisis  can  be  cured  by 
this  agent,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  nearly  all  who  have  tried  its  effects  in  this  disease,  are  strongly 
confirmatory  of  its  being  a most  useful  remedy,  and  in  this  opinion 
I fully  agree.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  act  as  a direct  sedative : 
the  harassing  cough  and  troublesome  vomiting  so  frequent  an  at- 
tendant of  the  advanced  stages  of  consumption,  being  more  relieved 
by  it  than  by  any  other  remedy  I have  employed ; and  it  is  conse- 
quently in  cases  in  which  these  symptoms  are  very  prominent  that 
it  proves  most  beneficial. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  v.  to  min.  xx.  three 
or  four  times  a day.  It  may  be  given  in  some  aromatic  water  and 
sweetened  with  syrup  if  necessary.  The  following  is  the  mixture 
which  I ordinarily  employ : — 

Mistura  Napthce  Medicinalis.  (Medicinal  naphtha,  f3ij.;  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms,  f3vj. ; water,  flvij. ; mix.).  Dose, 
Idss.  every  fourth  hour. 


TABACUM,  D.  L.  E. — Tobacco.  Leaves  of  Nicotiana  tabacum.  A 
native  of  America  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Solanacece,  and  to 
the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  chaeacters. — A viscid,  herbaceous  annual ; Stem,  3-6  feet  high,  erect, 
branching  at  the  top  ; Leaves,  sessile,  ovato-acniniuate,  very  large,  pale  green  ; 
Flowers,  in  panicles,  rose-coloured  ; Capsules,  two-celled,  loculicidal,  containing  many 
small  somewhat  reniform,  brown  seeds. 

preparation. — In  the  month  of  August  the  plants  are  cut  off  above  their  roots,  and 
dried  under  sheds  ; when  perfectly  dry,  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  twisted,  tied  in 
bundles,  and  packed  with  great  compression  into  hogsheads  for  exportation.  Virginia 
tobacco  in  leaf  should  be  the  kind  employed  for  medical  purposes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Virginia  tobacco  leaves  are  of  a dark 
brown  colour  with  yellowish  spots,  and  have  an  unctuous  feel. 
Their  odour  is  peculiarly  heavy  and  narcotic ; their  taste  bitter  and 
nauseous. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tobacco  is  composed  of  a peculiar, 
liquid,  colourless,  volatile,  alkaloid  which  has  been  named  nicotina  ; 
of  a concrete  volatile  oil,  nicotianin ; of  bitter  extractive,  gum, 
chlorophyll,  vegetable  albumen,  gluten,  starch,  malic  acid,  and 
some  salts.  Its  properties  depend  on  the  alkaloid  and  on  the  volatile 
oil.  The  former  is  heavier  than  water,  is  odourless  when  cold,  but 
when  heated  has  the  odour  of  tobacco,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste, 
so  intense  as  to  communicate  it  perceptibly  to  10,000  parts  of  water; 
its  composition  is  C10H8N,  and  its  specific  gravity  T048.  The 
latter  has  also  the  odour  of  tobacco,  its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
leaving  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  throat,  it  does  not  exist  in 
recent  tobacco  leaves,  and  therefore  must  be  developed  during  the 
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process  of  drying.  By  burning  tobacco  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  pro- 
duced from  the  decomposition  of  some  of  its  constituents;  this  is 
usually  found  in  pipes  which  have  been  used  for  some  time  in  smok- 
ing' ; it  is  a very  active  poison.  Tobacco  leaves  yield  their  properties 
readily  to  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  spirituous  liquors. 

The  adulterations  of  tobacco  are  unimportant  in  relation  to  its 
medical  employment. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Tobacco  taken  internally  in  large 
doses  acts  as  a powerful  narcotico-acrid  poison ; the  most  marked 
symptoms  are  nausea,  fainting,  great  exhaustion,  general  relaxation 
both  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  extreme  depression 
of  the  circulatory  powers  (marked  by  the  feeble  fluttering  pulse, 
cold  extremities,  paleness  of  the  face,  &c.),  convulsions,  paralysis,  and 
death.  In  very  small  doses  it  is  said  to  act  as  a diuretic,  and  some- 
times as  a laxative.  In  full  medicinal  doses,  it  operates  as  a direct 
sedative  of  the  vascular  system,  and  also  of  the  cerebral  functions. 
It  is  principally  used  in  medicine  to  relax  the  muscular  fibres 
thus  it  is  employed  m the  form  of  enema,  m strangulated  hernia,  in 
stricture  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels  from  other  causes,  in  retention 
of  urine  from  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  from  spasm  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  obstinate  constipation,  in  severe  colic, 
and  in  tetanus ; m all  of  which  diseases  its  beneficial  effects  depend 
on  its  relaxing  influence  over  the  muscular  system.  Tobacco  was 
formerly  employed  as  a diuretic  in  dropsy,  and  also  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, but  in  the  present  day  it  is  rarely  used  for  either  purpose. 
As  an  external  agent  the  infusion  or  decoction  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  compresses  in  any  of  the  cases  above  enumerated  in  which 
its  sedative  action  is  indicated ; and  in  America  an  ointment  is  used 
in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  scalp,  but  its 
use  requires  very  great  caution,  as  it  has  m some  instances  produced 
fatal  results;  for  the  same  reason  although  a certain  application  for 
the  destruction  of  vermin,  the  infusion  of  tobacco  is  but  seldom 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— -The  use  of  tobacco  re- 
quires great  caution,  as,  in  order  to  produce  a sedative  influence,  its 
poisonous  effects  must  be  partially  induced.  For  the  preparation 
of  an  enema  of  tobacco,  formula!  are  given  in  the  three  British 
Pharmacopoeias,  but  in  no  instance  should  a larger  quantity  be  used 
at  first  than  from  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xx.  infused  m Oj.  of  boiling  water, 
for  cases  are  on  record  where  so  small  a quantity  as  3j.  and  even  5ss. 

Enema  Tabaci,  D.  L.  E.  (“Tobacco  leaf,  3,j.;  boiling  water, 
foviij. ; infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain,  LL 
“ Tobacco,  9j. ; boiling  water,  Oss. ; macerate  for  an  hour  and  strain 
L.  “ Tobacco,  gr.  xv.  to  3ss. ; boiling  water,  f5vnj. ; infuse  tor  hall 

an  hour  and  strain,”  E.).  x r 

Vinum  Tabaci,  E.  (Tobacco,  5 j . ; sherry,  fSxij. ; digest  for  seven 
days-  strain,  express  strongly  the  residuum,  and  filter  the  liquors.; 
Sedative  and  diuretic,  but  rarely  used.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  nun.  xl. 
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In  cases  of  poisoning  with  tobacco,  if  the  poison  had  been  swal- 
lowed, emetics  should  be  immediately  administered;  and  in  all  cases 
the  most  powerful  stimulants,  both  external  and  internal,  should  be 
be  employed.  The  vegetable  astringents  have  been  proposed  as 
antidotes  for  tobacco,  tannin  forming  an  insoluble  precipitate  with 
nicotina. 


ZlNCI  CYANIDUM. — Cyanide  of  Zinc.  Cyanuret  of  Zinc.  Hydro- 
cyanate  of  protoxide  of  Zinc. 

r reparation. — Pass  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid  into  distilled  water  in  which  is  sus- 
pended recently  prepared  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  obtained  by  adding  in  excess, 
water  of  caustic  potasli  to  a solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

PROPERTIES.— It  is  a solid  white  salt,  inodorous  and  insipid;  is 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen,  and  one  of  zinc ; and  is 
insoluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  has  been  proposed 
on  the  continent  as  a substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid  or  the  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  J to  gr.  j.,  but  its  insolubility 
renders  it  an  objectionable  preparation.  In  Germany  it  has  been 
employed  as  an  anthelmintic  for  children. 
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CHAPTER  XY II. 

SIALOGOGUES. 

(Masticatories.) 

SIALOGOGUES  are  substances,  wliicb  by  local  stimulant  action 
augment  tlie  secretion  of  saliva.  By  this  definition  are  excluded  the 
so-called  remote  or  specific  sialogogues,as  the  preparations  of  mercury, 
gold,  &c.,  which  generally  produce  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  when 
their  internal  use  has  been  continued  for  some  time ; but  as  their 
remediate  powers  do  not  depend  merely  on  the  increase  of  this  secre- 
tion, it  is,  I think,  more  practical  to  confine  the  term  sialogogue  to 
those  agents  which  are  employed  as  direct  stimulants  to  the  salivary 
glands.  There  are  hut  few  substances  used  in  the  present  day  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  for  this  purpose,  and  their  application  to 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  very  limited. 


ARMORACIA,  L.  E. — Horse-radish.  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlearia 
armoracia.  Indigenous ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Cruciferce 
( Brassicacece,  Bindley) , and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Tetrady- 
namia  Siliculosa. 

botanical  characters. — Roots  perennial,  fleshy,  white,  running  deep  into  the 
ground  ; Stems,  about  two  feet  high  ; Leaves  large,  much  veined ; Flowers,  white. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — When  bruised  or  cut,  the  fresh  root 
emits  a very  acrid  penetrating  odour ; it  has  a strong  pungent  taste. 
The  acrimony  of  the  rodts  is  lost  by  drying,  but  they  may  be  pre- 
served fresh  for  a long  time  by  keeping  them  packed  in  sand  in  a 

damp  cellar.  _ _ . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  active  principle  of  horse-radish  is  a 
very  acrid  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  The 
root  yields  its  acrimony  to  both  boiling  water  and  alcohol ; but  it  is 

dissipated  by  boiling.  # . .. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Horse-radish  root  is  an  excellent 
sialogogue,  producing  a copious  secretion  of  saliva.  . It  has  been 
sometimes  employed  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  but  like  the  other 
remedies  of  this  class,  it  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse.  (See,  General 
Stimulants). 


MEZEREON  (described  in  the  division  Diaphoretics ),  has  been 
occasionally  used  as  a masticatory  in  tooth-aclie  and  in  difficulty  of 
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deglutition  from  paralysis.  A small  piece  of  tlie  bark  should  be 
frequently  chewed  and  the  saliva  assiduously  rejected. 


PYRETHRUM,  L.  E. — Pellitory  of  Spain.  Root  of  Anacyclus pyre- 
tlirum.  A native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  central  parts  of  Europe ; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Composite  ( Asteracece , Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Synyenesia  Superfiua. 

botanical  characters. — Root  fusiform  ; Stems,  several,  procumbent,  somewhat 
branched,  pubescent ; Branches,  one  headed  ; Florets  of  the  ray,  white  above,  purplish 
beneath;  of  the  disc,  yellow. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  in  short  tapering  pieces,  from  3 to  4 
inches  in  length  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger.  The 
bark  is  thick  and  of  a dark  brown  colour  with  black  shining  spots ; 
the  internal  structure  is  dirty  yellow  with  a radiated  appearance. 
It  is  inodorous,  but  when  chewed  produces  a peculiar  pricking 
sensation  on  the  tongue  and  lips. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  Parisel’s  analysis,  the  acri- 
mony of  this  root  depends  on  an  acrid  resin  Pyrethrin , of  which  it 
contains  3 per  cent  ; the  other  constituents  are,  inulin,  gum,  tannin, 
colouring  matter,  lignin,  a trace  of  iron  and  silica,  and  some  salts. 
It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  to  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pellitory  root  is  the  most  useful  of 
this  class  of  remedies,  acting  as  a powerful  local  stimulant  to  the 
salivary  glands,  and  causing  a copious  secretion  of  saliva.  It  is  used 
for  this  purpose  in  tooth-ache,  neuralgia  of  the  face,  rheumatism  of 
the  jaws,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue;  in  the  latter  of  which  affec- 
tions I have  employed  it  with  benefit.  It  has  been  also  employed 
in  relaxation  of  the  uvula.  From  3ss.  to  3j-  of  the  root  may  be 
chewed  frequently.  A tincture  prepared  by  macerating  for  seven 
days  one  part  of  the  powdered  root  in  five  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
and  one  of  water,  is  used  by  some  dentists  to  relieve  tooth-ache. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GENERAL  STIMULANTS. 

(Excitants  ; Incitants  ; Ilypersthcnics.) 

It  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  understood  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  the  term  Stimulant,  excitement  of  the  vital  energies  is  pro- 
duced by  such  different  means  under  different  circumstances ; with 
no  class  of  remedies,  therefore,  is  it  more  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  medicines  act  merely  relatively.  In 
general  terms  Stimulants  may  be  defined  to  be,  agents  which  pro- 
duce a sudden  but  not  permanent  augmentation  in  the  activity  of 
the  vital  functions.  This  effect  is  evidently  produced  by  their  opera- 
tion on  the  circulatory  and  cerebro-spinal  systems — both  of  which  are 
excited  to  increased  energy ; and  many  of  them  act  topically  on  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  giving  rise  to 
local  hyperemia.  Most  therapeutists  agree,  however,  in  thinking 
that  their  primary  effect  is  produced  on  the  nervous  system,  the 
circulation  being  affected  only  secondarily;  but  with  this  view 
of  their  mode  of  action  I cannot  agree,  nor  is  it  at  all  consonant 
with  the  many  therapeutical  indications  to  fulfil  which  this  class  of 
medicines  is  being  constantly  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
In  their  mode  of  action  when  administered  internally,  General 
Stimulants  resemble  in  some  respects  Tonics;  thus,  immediately 
after  their  administration,  a feeling  of  tone  or  increased  power  is 
produced,  which,  however,  is  not  permanent,  being  almost  inva- 
riably followed  by  a corresponding  depression  of  vital  power ; their 
effects  also  are  more  immediate  and  more  manifestly  perceived  by 
the  senses  than  those  of  Tonics.  Many  of  the  remedies  contained 
in  this  division  are  closely  related  to  Narcotics,  for  example,  alcohol 
and  the  ethers ; the  secondary  effect  of  both  of  which,  particularly 
if  given  in  large  doses,  is  to  produce  sleep  and  coma : this  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be,  as  with  Narcotics,  from  any  direct  action  on 
the  nervous  system,  but  either  to  result  from  exhaustion  of  the  pre- 
viously over-excited  vital  energy,  or  to  be  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  their  vapour  by  the  lungs  as  it  passes  off  from  the  stomach — a 
state  resembling  the  anaesthesia  caused  by  the  vapour  of  chloroform 
or  the  ethers  thence  resulting.  The  great  number  of  medicines 
contained  in  this  class,  and  the  material  difference  of  their  action 
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in  relation  to  the  particular  effects  which-  they  produce  on  the 
animal  economy,  preclude  me  from  laying  down  any  general  rule 
as  to  their  administration  in  disease.  The  peculiarities  in  their 
mode  of  operation  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  when  treat- 
ing of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  each. 


Acidum  Aceticum  CAMPHORATUM,  D.  E .—Camphorated  acetic 
acicl.  An  officinal  substitute  for  aromatic  vinegar. 

preparation. — “ Take  of  camphor,  3j.;  rectified  spirit,  f'3j.;  strong  acetic  acid, 
f3x.  Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder,  by  trituration  with  the  spirit ; then  add  the  acid, 
and  dissolve,”  D.  “ Camphor,  oss.  ; acetic  .acid,  f'5viss. ; pulverise  the  camphor  with 
a little  rectified  spirit,  and  dissolve  in  the  acetic  acid,”  E. 

This  preparation  is  only  employed  as  an  external  stimulant,  the 
vapour  being  applied  to.  the  nostrils  in  syncope,  or  to  rouse  the  vital 
energy  when  depressed  by  any  cause.  It  is  exceedingly  pungent 
and  very  volatile,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  in  well  stopped 
bottles. 

Aromatic  Vinegar  of  the  shops  is  a solution  of  camphor,  and  the 
volatile  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  and  rosemary  in  the  strongest  acetic 
acid ; its  odour  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  officinal  pre- 
paration. 


iETHER  ACETICUS. — Acetic  ether.  Not  employed  in  this  country, 
but  officinal  in  most  of  the  continental  pharmacopoeias. 

preparation. — Parisian  Codex.  “ Rectified  spirit,  100  parts  ; concentrated 
acetic  acid,  63  parts ; strong  sulphuric  acid,  17  parts  ; mix,  and  distil  over  a sand 
bath,  125  parts  ; deprive  this  of  any  free  acetic  acid  it  may  contain  by  means  of  car- 
bonate of  potasb,  set  aside  until  it  settles,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  and  distil  100 
parts.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a colourless,  transparent,  very  vola- 
tile liquid,  with  an  agreeable,  refreshing  odour,  and  a warm  ethereal 
taste,  leaving  a cooling  impression  on  the  palate.  Specific  gravity, 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  recent  chemical  theo- 
ries as  to  the  constitution  of  the  ethers,  acetic  ether  is  an  acetate 
of  oxide  of  ethyl , its  composition  is  C8  H8  O4,  or  C4  Ii5  0 -j-  C4  H3  O3 ; 
it  boils  at  165°.  It  is  soluble  in  7 parts  of  water,  and  in  alcohol 
and  ether  in  all  proportions.  Acetic  ether  when  free  from  water, 
may  be  kept  unchanged  in  stoppered  bottles,  but  if  it  contains  water, 
is  rapidly  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  alcohol ; the  alkalies  de- 
compose it  with  great  facility. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Acetic  ether  is  an  agreeble  but  mild 
general  stimulant,  at  one  time  much  used  on  the  continent  in  hys- 
teria and  nervous  affections;  at  present  it  is  chiefly  employed  exter- 
nally as  an  ingredient  in  stimulating  liniments. 
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Camphorated  A cetic  Liniment,  PELLETIER.  (Soap;  and  camphor, 
of  each,  3ij.;  acetic  ether,  fSij.;  dissolve  in  a water  bath,  and  add 
oil  of  origanum,  min.  xx.)  An  excellent  stimulating  liniment  in 
rheumatic  and  arthritic  pains,  and  in  sciatica. 


jEtHER,  L.  AETHER  SULPHURICUS,  D.  E. — Sulphuric  ether. 
Ether.  Oxicle  of  ethyl.  Ether  prepared  from  alcohol  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid , L. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Dublin. — “ Take  of  rectified  spirit,  Oiij. ; oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce, 
foviij.  ; fresh  burned  lime  in  fine  powder,  5j.  Mix  the  acid  and  ten  ounces  of  the 
spirit  in  a glass  matrass,  capable  of  holding  a quart  at  least,  and,  without  allowing 
the  mixture  to  cool,  connect  the  matrass  with  a Liebig’s  condenser,  and  applying  a 
sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  liquid  in  brisk  ebullition,  commence  the  distillation.  As 
it  proceeds,  admit  gradually,  through  a glass  tube  traversing  the  cork  of  the  matrass, 
the  remainder  of  the  spirit,  regulating  its  influx  so  that  the  boiling  liquid  shall  main- 
tain a constant  level ; and  when  the  entire  of  it  has  been  introduced,  continue  the  ap- 
plication of  the  heat  until  the  contents  of  the  matrass  become  black,  and  .show  a 
tendency  to  froth  over.  (The  tube  through  which  the  spirit  enters  should  dip  by  its 
lower  extremity,  where  its  diameter  is  contracted,  at  least  half  an  inch,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  matrass  ; and  the  eduction  pipe  of  the  reservoir  for  the 
spirit,  with  which  the  exterior  extremity  of  the  glass  tube  is  connected,  should  be 
furnished  with  a stop-cock,  to  regulate  the  descent  of  the  spirit.  This  reservoir  also 
should  be  placed  at  least  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  boiling  liquid.)  The  crude 
ether  thus  obtained  is  to  be  agitated  with  the  pulverized  quick  lime,  and  then  rectified, 
the  distillation  being  continued  as  long  as  the  product,  on  being  well  shaken,  con- 
tinues to  have  a specific  gravity  lower  than  750.  The  resulting  liquid  should  be  pre- 
served in  a cool  place  in  accurately  stopped  bottles.  A fresh  reservoir  being  attached 
to  the  further  end  of  the  condenser,  and  the  distillation  resumed,  a product  will  be  ob- 
tained which  may  be  substituted  for  rectified  spirit  in  a subsequent  ether  process.” 
Edinburgh. — “Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  f*x. ; rectified  spirit,  f§l.  ; pour  f5xij.  of  the 
spirit  gently  over  the  acid  in  an  open  vessel,  and  then  stir  them  briskly  and  thoroughly ; 
transfer  the  mixture  immediately  into  a glass  matrass  connected  with  a refrigeratory, 
and  raise  the  heat  quickly  to  about  280°.  As  soon  as  the  ethereal  fluid  begins  to  pass 
over,  supply  fresh  spirit  through  a tube  into  the  matrass  in  a Continuous  stream,  and 
in  such  quantity  as  to  equal  the  volume  of  the  fluid  which  distils  over.  This  is  best 
done  by  connecting  one  end  of  tbe  tube  with  a graduated  vessel  containing  the  spirit, 
passing  the  other  end  through  a cork  fitted  into  the  matrass,  and  having  a stop-cock 
on  the  tube  to  regulate  the  discharge.  When  the  whole  spirit  has  been  added,  and 
foxlij.  have  distilled  over,  the  process  may  be  stopped  ; agitate  the  impure  ether  with 
fgxvj.  of  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  containing  also  5ss.  of  lime  recently 
slaked.  When  all  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  has  disappeared,  pour  off  the  supernatant 
liquid  and  distil  it  with  a gentle  heat  so  long  as  what  passes  over  has  a density  not 
higher  than  735.  More  ether  of  equal  strength  may  be  obtained  from  the  muriate  of 
lime  ; and  from  the  residuum  of  each  distillation  a weaker  ether  may  be  obtained  in 
6inall  quantity,  which  must  be  rectified  by  distilling  it  gently  again.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ether  is  a transparent,  colourless,  very- 
mobile  liquid,  with  a fragrant  penetrating  odour,  and  a pungent 
aromatic  taste,  leaving  a sense  of  coldness  on  the  tongue  and  palate. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  Dublin  and  London  preparation  is  -750. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  composition  is  C4  H5  0 or  E 0,  being 
an  oxide  of  ethyl.  It  is  extremely  volatile;  it  boils  between  9fi° 
and  93°;  is  highly  combustible,  burning  with  a white  flame  and  the 
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formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Great  cold  is  produced  by 
its  evaporation.  When  recently  prepared,  ether  is  perfectly  neutral, 
but  soon  becomes  acid  by  keeping.  One  part  of  ether  dissolves  in 
10  parts  of  water,  while  36  parts  of  ether  dissolve  1 of  water ; it 
combines  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol.  Sulphuric  ether  dissolves 
most  resins,  the  volatile  oils,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Ether  frequently  contains  water  and  alcohol ; 
from  bad  keeping,  acetic  acid  is  also  often  present.  The  latter  may 
be  detected  by  the  effect  on  litmus  paper,  and  water  by  the  density 
being  higher  than  that  indicated  by  the  colleges.  The  presence  of 
alcohol,  as  well  as  the  quantity  if  it  be  present,  is  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  the  test  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia : — “ When 
agitated  in  a minim  measure  with  half  its  volume  of  concentrated 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  its  volume  is  not  lessened.”  If  the 
solution  of  ether  in  water  be  not  perfectly  transparent,  the  presence 
of  ethereal  oil  may  be  suspected.  The  following  are  the  character- 
istics and  tests  given  for  it  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia : — “ Colour- 
less; specific  gravity,  not  exceeding  -750;  it  evaporates  in  the  air; 
it  does  not  redden  litmus  paper  or  but  very  slightly ; half  a pint  of 
water  is  required  to  combine  completely  with  a fluid  ounce  of  it.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  action  of  sulphuric  ether  when 
taken  internally  is  that  of  a general  diffusible  stimulant;  but  its 
effects,  which  are  rapidly  produced,  are  equally  transient.  In  very 
large  doses  it  is  a narcotic  poison,  producing  death  with  symptoms 
similar  to  those  caused  by  alcohol.  Applied  externally,  the  action  is 
refrigerant  owing  to  the  cold  produced  by  its  immediate  evaporation. 
As  a stimulant,  ether  is  chiefly  employed  in  spasmodic  and  nervous 
affections  unaccompanied  by  inflammation:  thus,  it  is  used  with 
benefit  in  cramp  in  the  stomach,  in  spasmodic  or  flatulent  colic,  in 
nervous  palpitations,  in  hiccup,  in  nervous  head-ache,  during  a 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  in  aphonia,  &c.  It  is  also  adminis- 
tered frequently  with  good  effect  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever 
when  subsultus  tendinum  and  hiccup  are  present;  and  as  an  im- 
mediate stimulant  in  fainting  and  asphyxia.  In  the  employment  of 
ether  as  a stimulant,  the  transient  nature  of  its  operation  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  consequently  that  the  dose  requires  to  be  re- 
peated at  short  intervals.  The  influence  of  ether  over  the  system 
is  much  diminished  by  habit,  it  should  therefore  be  administered  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use  in  much  larger  doses  than  to 
others.  The  effects  of  the  vapour  of  ether  when  inhaled  have 
already  been  adverted  to  (page  329),  but  its  employment  is  now 
nearly  universally  supplanted  by  chloroform ; in  some  parts  of 
America,  howrever,  as  already  remarked,  it  still  holds,  its  ground, 
and  many  of  the  United  States  physicians  and  surgeons  employ  a 
mixture  of  two  or  three  parts  of  ether  and  one  of  chloroform  to 
produce  anaesthesia.  Externally,  ether  has  been  applied  with  friction 
as  a local  stimulant  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains.  In  pharmacy 
it  is  employed  to  extract  the  active  principle  of  many  medicines. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— f3ss.  to  f5ij.;  it  is  usually 
administered  in  some  aromatic  water.  “ Ether  may  be  readily  in- 
corporated with  water  or  any  aqueous  vehicle  by  rubbing  it  up  with 
spermaceti,  employed  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  ij.  for  each  fluid 
drachm  of  the  ether,”  ( United  States  Dispensatory).  The  vapour 
of  ether  differing  from  chloroform  in  being  of  very  light  specific 
gravity,  requires  for  its  inhalation  that  the  patient  should  be  in  the 
erect  position,  and  in  consequence  of  its  volatility  that  an  appaiatus 
or  ether  inhaler,  of  which  many  forms  have  been  proposed,  should 
be  employed  for  its  administration.  _ . 

Spiritus  yEtheris  Sulphurici,  E.  (Sulphuric  ether,  Oj. ; rectified 
spirit,  Oij.;  mix  them  together.  Density,  809  ; it  does  not  affect 
litmus  paper,  or  render  water  muddy ; when  agitated  with  twice  its 
volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  28  per  cent, 
of  ether  separate  by  rest.)  Uses  and  properties  similar  to  those  of 
ether.  Dose,  f3j . to  f 3iij . It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

Oleum  yEthereum , L.  (Rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; sulphuric  acid, 
foxxxvj. ; solution  of  potash ; and  distilled  water,  of  each,  f5j.  or 
as  much  as  may  be  sufficient;  mix  the  acid  cautiously  with  the 
spirit.  Let  the  liquor  distil  until  a black  froth  arises,  then  im- 
mediately remove  the  retort  from  the  fire ; separate  the  lig  ter 
supernatant  liquor  from  the  heavier  one,  and  expose  the  former  to 
the  air  for  a day;  add  to  it  the  solution  of  potash  first  mixed  with 
water  and  shake  them  together.  Lastly,  when  sufficiently  washed, 
separate  the  ethereal  oil  which  subsides.)  1 his  preparation  is  only 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  the  following  compound.— ^ 

Spiritus  yEtheris  compositus , L.  (Sulphuric  ether,  iSvnj.;  recti- 
fied spirit,  f§xvj . ; ethereal  oil,  f'3iij • ; mix.)  The,same  observations 
apply  to  this  and  the  following  preparation.  . . _. 

Spiritus  JEthereus  Oleosus,t>.  (Take  of  rectified  spirit,  Oiss. ; 
oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  Oiss.;  sulphuric  ether,  .Lv.  Mix  the 
oil  of  vitriol  with^one  pint  of  the  rectified  spirit,  m a matrass  of 
glass,  and  connecting  this  with  a Liebig’s  condenser,  apply  heat,  and 
distil,  till  a black  froth  begins  to  rise.  Separate  the  uppermost  or 
lighter  stratum  of  the  distilled  liquid,  and,  having  exposed  it  in  a 
capsule  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  atmosphere,  let  the  residual  oil 
be1  transferred  to  a moist  paper  filter,  and  washed  with  a little  co  c 
water,  so  as  to  remove  any  adhering  acid.  Let  it  now  bc  introduced 
into  a bottle  containing  the  remainder  of  the  spirit  mixed  w 
ether,  and  dissolved.)  Commonly  known  as  Homans  an odyne 
liquor  ; it  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  cases  as  sulphuric  ether,  but 
its  properties  are  more  decidedly  anti-spasmodic  ; the  ck.se  is  i3ss  to 
to  f3ii  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions.  This  piepara- 
tion  is  often  prescribed  in  combination  with  laudanum,  the  disagiee- 
able  subsequent  effects  of  which  it  often  prevents. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  ether,  the  stomach  pump  should  im- 
mediately be  used;  cold  affusion  and  the  most  powerful  internal  and 
external  stimulants  assiduously  employed ; and  in  extreme  cases  arti- 
ficial respiration  had  recourse  to. 
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ALCOHOL,  D.  E.  A bsolnte  alcohol  of  the  density  795,  D.,  79 1-3,  E. 

preparation. — Dublin. — “ Take  of  stronger  spirit,  one  pint ; pulverized  fresh 
burned  lime,  ten  ounces  : having  introduced  the  lime  and  spirit  into  a matrass,  connected 
in  the  usual  manner  with  a Liebig’s  condenser,  let  heat  be  applied  until  the  lime  begins 
to  slake,  and,  when  this  process  is  completed,  distil  by  means  of  a chloride  of  zinc  bath 
until  the  liquid  which  comes  over,  together  with  that  obtained  during  the  slaking, 
measures  two  ounces.  This  being  rejected,  the  receiver  should  be  changed,  and  the 
distillation  resumed,  and  continued  until  a product  of  nearly  sixteen  ounces  is  procured. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  product  is  795.”  Edinburgh. — “Rectified  spirit,  Oj.  ; 
lime,  Sxviij. ; break  down  the  lime  iuto  small  fragments,  expose  the  spirit  and  lime 
together  to  a gentle  heat  in  a glass  matrass  till  the  lime  begins  to  slake  ; withdraw  the 
heat  till  the  slaking  be  finished,  preserving  the  upper  part  of  the  matrass  cool  with  damp 
cloths  ; then  attach  a proper  refrigeratory,  and  with  a gradually  increasing  heat  distil 
off  fo-xvij.  The  density  of  this  alcohol  should  not  exceed  796  ; if  higher,  the  distil- 
lation must  have  been  begun  before  the  slaking  of  the  lime  was  altogether  finished.” 
Spiritus  fortior,  D. — The  following  formula  for  Stronger  spirit  directed  by  the 
Dublin  College  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  alcohol  is  given  in  their  last  pharma- 
copoeia : — “ Take  of  rectified  spirit,  half  a gallon  ; carbonate  of  potash  from  pearl-ash, 
eight  ounces:  having  dried  the  carbonate  of  potash  at  a low  red  heat,  and  rapidly 
reduced  it  to  powder  in  a warm  mortar,  let  it  be  shaken  occasionally  for  four  hours  in 
a bottle  with  the  spirit,  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the- mixture  at  or  about  100°. 
After  a subsidence  of  twenty  minutes’  duration,  the  liquid  will  form  two  distinct  strata, 
the  uppermost  of  which  (measuring  about  seventy- four  ounces)  should  be  separated  by 
decantation  or  a syphon,  and  then  distilled  with  the  aid  of  a Liebig’s  condenser,  and 
chloride  of  zinc  bath,  until  the  product  amounts  to  seventy-two  ounces.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  spirit  is  818.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Alcohol,  which  has  been  omitted  from 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a transparent, 
colourless  liquid,  with  a pungent,  rather  agreeable  odour,  and  an 
acrid  burning  taste.  Its  density  varies  with  the  quantity  of  water 
it  contains;  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  pharmacopoeias  has  been  given 
above.  RECTIFIED  SPIRIT  ( Spiritus  rectificatus , D.  L.  E.)  is  an 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica;  the  Dublin  College  fixes  its  specific 
gravity  at  '840;  the  London  College  at  -838  at  62°  F. ; and  the 
Edinburgh  College  at  -838,  at  60°  F. — Proof  SPIRIT  (Spiritus 
tenuior,  D.  L.  E.)  is  directed  by  the  Dublin  College  to  be  prepared 
as  follows: — “ Take  of  rectified  spirit  seven  pints;  distilled  water, 
four  pints:  mix.  The  specific  gravity  of  proof  spirit  is  920.” 
In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  it  is  an  article  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  but  as  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  unfit  fox- 
medical  uses  in  consequence  of  its  containing  essential  oil;  in  the 
latter  it  is  therefore  directed  to  be  prepared  “ by  mixing  together 
Ovj.  of  rectified  spirit,  with  Oiij.  of  distilled  water,  at  a temperature 
of  60°, ” and  in  the  former  it  is  stated  that  it  may  be  procured  “ by 
adding  Oij.  of  distilled  water  to  Ov.  of  rectified  spirit  at  a tempera- 
ture of  62°  F.”  The  specific  gravity  of  proof  spirit,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  is  -920  at  60°  F. ; and  it  is  of  this  strength 
by  the  directions  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Colleges;  the  Edinburgh 
fixes  it  at  -912,  at  60°  F. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Absolute  alcohol  is  a hydrated  oxide  of 
ethyl;  its  composition  is  C4I150+ HO,  or  EO  + IIO.  It  boils  at  1 73°'; 
is  very  volatile,  and  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a pale  blue 
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flame  free  from  smoke,  water  and  carbonic  acid  being  the  products 
of  its  combustion ; it  has  never  been  frozen.  It  attracts  water  from 
the  air  and  therefore  becomes  weak  if  kept  in  an  imperfectly  closed 
vessel ; is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  a disengagement 
of  heat,  a diminution  of  bulk,  and  an  increase  of  density  accom- 
panying their  union.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  caustic  alkalies  and 
alkaline  sulphurets;  it  also  dissolves  all  the  deliquescent  inorganic 
salts,  except  carbonate  of  potash,  but  none  of  the  salts  which  aie 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  nor  efflorescent  salts.  It 
likewise  dissolves  many  vegetable  substances,  as  all  essential  and 
most  fixed  oils,  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  sugar,  lesins,  exti active, 
&c.,  for  many  of  which  purposes  it  is  employed  in  pharmacy. 
Alcohol  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances  which  aie 
immersed  in  it,  and  hence  its  employment  in  the  preservation  of 
anatomical  preparations.  Rectified  and  Proof  spirit  have  similar 
properties  to  alcohol,  their  taste  is  milder,  their  boiling  point  higher 
according  to  the  state  of  dilution,  their  inflammability  less,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flame  with  which  they  burn  deeper  yellow  the  more 
water  they  contain.  Proof  spirit  is  defined  by  law  to  be  such  that 
at  the  temperature  of  51°  F.,  13  volumes  of  it  weigh  exactly  as 
much  as  12  volumes  of  water;  100  parts  of  spirit  of  this  strength 
consist  of  49  parts  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  51  parts  by 

weight  of  distilled  water  at  60°.  _ . „ . 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  specific  gravity  is  a sufficient  test  ot  the 
strength  of  alcohol  and  the  weaker  spirits,  but  in  ascertaining  tlicir 
density,  the  temperature  should  be  at  the  same  time  carefully  noted, 
for  the  lower  the  temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the  density  ot  the 
spirit.  The  rectified  spirit  of  British  commerce  frequently  contains 
oil  of  grain,  a contamination  derived  from  the  corn  during  the  pro- 
cess' of  distillation.  Its  presence  is  readily  detected  by  the  test  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia , “foiv.  treated  with  _ 5 minims  o 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  j.  to  gr.  xl.  of  water),  exposed  to 
bright  light  for  24  hours,  and  then  passed  through  a filter  purified 
by  weak  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  separate  the  black  powder  which  forms, 
undergo  no  farther  change  when  again  exposed  to  light  with  more 
of  the  test.”  The  same  test  is  applicable  to  both  alcohol  and  proo 
spirit  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  given  tor 
rectified  spirit  in  .1,1  Lohdon  Pharmacopeia:-"  Colon,  ess  m* 
muddied  on  the  addition  of  water,  nor  coloured  led  by  sulphuric 

^^THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Alcohol  is  the  intoxicating  Princ’P^ 
of  all  spirituous  liquors;  in  moderate  doses  properly  diluted  it  acts 
as  a general  stimulant,  exciting  particularly  the ; vascular  and Inereons 
systems;  in  somewhat  larger  quantity  it  produces  the  well  known 
effects  of  intoxication;  and  in  excessive  doses  it  acts  as  a powerfu 
narcotic  poison,  rapidly  causing  death,  preceded  by  slow  pulse,  con- 
tracted pupils,  and  coma:  this  effect  is  most  usually  observed  when 
a large  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  has  been  drunk  at  once  Asa 
stimulant,  alcohol  is  employed  in  medicine  to  support  the  vital 
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powers  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers,  particularly  those  of  a 
typhoid  character ; for  this  purpose  brandy — Spiritus  Vini  Gallici, 
an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia — or 
whiskey  is  usually  employed,  but  wine  is  generally  preferred,  (see 
Vinutn).  It  is  often  used  in  flatulent  colic,  in  indigestion,  in  vomit- 
ing and  in  fainting.  As  an  external  stimulant,  spirit  is  a common 
ingredient  in  lotions,  for  sprains  and  bruises,  for  many  forms  of 
external  inflammations — as  erysipelas  and  erythema,  lor  various 
chronic  skin  diseases,  to  prevent  excoriations  in  parts  exposed  to 
prolonged  pressure,  and  with  friction  over  the  region  of  the  heart 
in  syncope  and  suspended  animation.  Diluted  with  six  parts  by 
measure  ol  water,  it  has  been  used  as  an  injection,  after  tapping, 
for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele.  In  consequence  of  its  producing 
cold  by  evaporation,  alcohol  is  frequently  added  to  cooling  and 
evaporating  lotions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  fevers,  brandy  or 
whiskey  is  given  diluted  with  water  or  in  the  form  of  punch ; the 
quantity  which  ought  to  be  given  depends  so  much  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
down  here  any  general  rule  on  the  subject.  In  the  fever  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  British  Legion  in  Spain  in  the  year  1835,  Dr. 
Lardner  frequently  gave  so  much  as  32  ounces  of  brandy  in  the  24 
hours. 

Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici , L.  (Brandy ; cinnamon  water,  of 
each,  loiv. ;.  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  sugar,  5ss. ; oil  of  cinnamon, 
min.  Ij . ; mix.)  An  agreeable  and  excellent  stimulant  in  doses  of 
fSss.  to  fsiss. 

Spiritus  Chloroformi.  (Chloroform,  1 part;  rectified  spirit,  7 
parts;  mix.)  This  combination  has  been  lately  much  employed 
under  the  names  of  Chloric  ether  and  Ter  chloride  of  Carbon  as  a 
stimulant  in  convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections  and  in  fever.  The 
dose  of  it  is  from  mm.  xx.  to  f 3j . in  a draught  with  syrup  or  some 
mucilaginous  fluid. 

In  poisoning  with  ardent  spirits,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
should  be  immediately  evacuated  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump, 
and  external  stimulants,  especially  the  cold  affusion,  assiduously 
employed.  The  coma  of  ordinary  intoxication  is  best  treated  by  the 
mtei nal  use  of  ammonia,  or  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia; 
if  apoplectic  symptoms  be  present,  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  warmth  to  the  extremities, 
will  be  found  most  useful. 


AMMONIACUM,  D.  L.  E. — Gum-ammoniac.  Gum  resinous  exuda- 
tion oj  Jjorema  ammoniacum.  Gum-resin  hardened  in  the  air , ema- 
l"''\  ^ °7n  3-ie  s^em  and  flower  stalk  of  Dorerna  ammoniacum,  L. 
® P1^  ^dicated  above,  which  is  the  true  source  of  this  drug  as 
me  witi  in  commerce,  although  M.  Buhse  believes  it  to  be  the 
oiema  auc  en,  is  a native  of  Persia;  but  the  ammoniacum  of  the 
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ancients  was  procured  from  the  Ferula  orientalis,  a native  of  Morocco, 
in  which  country  it  is  obtained  from  it  even  in  this  day..  They 
both  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Umbelliferce  ( Apiacece , Lindley,) 
and  to  the  Linnacan  class  and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 


botanical  characters. — A glaucous-green  plant,  7-9  feet  high ; Stem  about 
4 inches  in  diameter,  branching  ; Leaves,  large,  2 feet  long,  on  downy  petioles,  sheath- 
ing at  the  base  ; Flowers,  immersed  in  wool,  white,  in  proliferous,  racemose  umbels. 

PREPARATION. — The  gummy  juice  which  pervades  the  whole  plant  oozes  forth  on  the 
slightest  puncture.  During  the  warm  season,  the  branches  and  stem  are  attacked  by 
innumerable  beetles,  by  which  it  is  pierced  in  all  directions  ; through,  these  punctures 
the  juice  exudes,  and  soon  concretes  into  a hard  gum,  when  it  is  picked  oft  by  the 
country  people.  The  ammoniaoum  which  is  imported  in  masses  is  directed  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  for  use  in  medicine  as  follows  :—A  mmoniacum 
preparation;  “ Lump  ammoniacum,  Ibj. ; water  sufficient  to  cover  it;  boil  together 
until  they  are  mixed ; strain  the  mixture  through  a hair  sieve,  and  evaporate  in  a 
water  bath,  constantly  stirring  that  it  may  be  hard  when  cold.” 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ammoniac  is  met  with  in  various  sized 
roundish  tears,  or  in  masses  composed  of  the  tears  agglutinated 
together.  They  are  of  a yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  colour  exter- 
nally, internally  they  are  white  and  shining  like  enamel,  liaid  and 
brittle,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a small  pea  to  that  of  a walnut. 
The  odour  is  peculiar,  faintly  nauseous,  more  powerful  when  heated ; 

the  tase  is  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ammoniac  is  a gum-resin  containing 
about  80  per  cent,  of  resin  and  18  per  cent,  of  gum.,  with  a trace  ot 
volatile  oil.  It  is  softened  by  exposure  to  heat,  is  inflammable  and 
burns  with  a white  flame.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  is 
miscible  with  it,  forming  a milky  emulsion,  the  gum  which  is  soluble 
suspending  the  resin  in  the  mixture.  It  is  soluble  in  both  ether  and 

alcohol.  . . . , ( 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ammoniac  is.  a general  stimulant  ot 

but  little  power;  it  effects  were  at  one  time  generally  believed  to  be 
chiefly  manifested  on  the  respiratory  organs,  and  consequently  it  was 
classed  amongst  expectorants,  and  employed  in  chronic  bronchitis ; 
but  any  benefit  that  may  have  l'esulted  from  its  use  as  such,  depended 
on  its  general  stimulant  properties;  and  by  many  practitioners  it  is 
still  highly  prized  as  a stimulant  expectorant.  It  possesses  some 
antispasmodic  powers,  but  is  much  inferior  as  such  to  the  other 
fetid  gum-resins.  In  the  present  day  it  is  chiefly  employed,  as  an 
external  stimulant  in  the  form  of  plaster,  to  scrofulous  tumours, 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  joints,  indolent  glandular  swellings,  &c., 

in  which  it  often  proves  useful  . . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  x.  to  3ss.  m pills  or 

made  into  an  emulsion  with  milk  or  water.  . 

MisturaAmmoniaci,  D.  L.  (“  Take  of  gum  ammoniac  3ij.  5 water 
foviii.;  triturate  the  gum  with  the  water  gradually  added,  until  the 
mixture  assumes  the  appearance  of  milk ; then  strain  through  muslin, 

D “ Ammoniacum  prepared,  3v.;  water,  Oj.;  rub  the  ammoniacum 
with  the  water  gradually  poured  in,  until  they  are  perfectly  mixed , 

L ).  This  mixture  has  a milky  appearance,  the  resin  being  sus- 
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pended  in  the  water  by  means  of  the  gum.  It  was  formerly  com- 
monly employed,  and  is  still  used,  as  a basis  for  expectorant  mixtures 
iu  chronic  chest  affections.  Dose,  f5ss.  to  fSj. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  gum  ammoniac, 
in  coarse  powder,  3iv. ; proof  spirit,  f'oiv. ; dissolve  the  gum  am- 
moniac in  the  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  strain  ; then  evaporate 
the  solution  by  means  of  a steam  or  water  bath,  stirring  constantly 
until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence,”  D.  “ Atnmoniacum  pre- 
pared, 3V. ; dilute  acetic  acid,  f5viij.;  dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in 
the  acid ; then  evaporate  the  liquor  to  a proper  consistence  over  a 
slow  fire,  constantly- stirring,”  L.  “Ammoniacum,  av. ; distilled 
vinegar,  f 5ix. ; dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  the  vinegar,  and  eva- 
porate over  the  vapour-bath,  with  constant  agitation,  until  a due 
consistence  be  obtained,”  E.). 

Emplastrum  Gummosum,  E.  (Litharge  plaster,  5iv. ; ammoniac; 
galbanum ; and  bees’  wax,  of  each,  5ss. ; melt  the  gum-resins  together, 
and  strain  them,  melt  also  together  the  plaster  and  wax,  add  the 
former- to  the  latter  mixture,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly.)  This 
or  the  foregoing  plaster  should  be  spread  on  leather  or  strong  linen 
for  application;  when  left  on  for  some  time,  they  often  produce  an 
eruption  of  small  pimples. 


Ammonle  liquor,  D.  L.  Ammonia  aqua,  E.— Diluted  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  (described  in  the  division  Antacids,)  is  a general 
stimulant,  prompt,  but  temporary  in  its  action.  It  is  principally 
used  in  typhus  fever  when  there  is  great  deficiency  of  nervous  power; 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  continued  fever  when  all  inflammatory 
action  has  subsided;  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents ; in  the  erup- 
tive fevers  should  the  eruption  have  receded  from  the  skin,  and  in 
the  latter  stages  of  pneumonia  if  there  be  much  depression  of  the 
vital  powers.  Owing  to  its  stimulant  operation,  ammonia  is  also 
found  useful  in  spasmodic  affections  which  depend  on  the  increased 
irritability  that  accompanies  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in 
hiccup,  in  subsultus  tendinum,  in  the  nervousness  caused  by  exces- 
sive smoking  or  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  some  forms 
of  hysteria  and  of  asthma.  It  is  the  best  internal  stimulant  that  can 
be  employed  in  the  coma  of  intoxication,  and  in  poisoning  with 
sedatives.  As  an  external  stimulant,  the  vapour  of  ammonia  is 
inhaled  in  syncope,  and  in  asphyxia.  Solution  of  ammonia  may  be 
administered  as  a stimulant  in  the  same  doses  as  directed  in  the 
division  Antacids;  but  it  should  be  given  repeatedly,  and  at  shorter 
intervals. 


Ammonite  sesquicarbonas,  D.  L.  Ammonle  carbonas,  E. — 
besquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (described  in  the  division  Antacids,)  is 
employed  as  a stimulant  in  the  same  cases  as  the  aqueous  solution  of 
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ammonia,  to  which  it  is  usually  preferred.  The  chief  advantage 
that  ammonia  and  the  sesquicarbonate  possess  as  stimulants  in  febrile 
diseases  is,  that  they  rouse  the  energies  of  the  system  without  pro- 
ducing that  disturbance  of  the  brain  which  is  liable  to  result  from 
the  use  of  vinous  liquors.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.  dissolved  in  cam- 
phor mixture,  or  any  simple  vehicle,  every  four  or  five  hours.  It 
should  not  be  administered  in  the  solid  state,  from  its  liability  to 
produce  vomiting  when  thus  given. 


AMMONLE  HYDROSULPHURETUM,D. — Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
Hyclrosulphate  of  ammonia. 

preparation. — Take  of  solution  of  ammonia,  f3iv. ; sulphnret  of  iron,  5'ss-  j oil 
of  vitrol  of  commerce,  f§iss. ; water,  f§xv. ; distilled  water,  f$ij. : place  the  sulphuret 
of  iron  and  water  in  a two -necked  bottle,  and,  adding  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  degrees 
through  a safety  funnel,  conduct  by  suitable  tubes  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is 
disengaged,  first  through  the  distilled  water  placed  in  a small  intermediate  phial,  and 
then  to  the  bottom  of  a bottle  containing  the  ammonia,  the  neck  of  the  latter,  through 
which  the  glass  tube  conveying  the  gas  passes,  being  loosely  plugged  with  tow  If, 
when  the  development  of  gas  has  ceased,  a drop  of  the  ammomacal  liquid  added  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  gives  no  precipitate,  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted ; but  should  a precipitate  occur,  the  hydro-sulphuret  still  contains  free  ammonia, 
and  must  therefore  be  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  a stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  must  be  kept  in  a green  glass  bottle,  furnished  with 
an  accurately  ground  stopper.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  999. 

PROPERTIES. — A greenish- yellow,  very  fetid  liquid,  emitting  an 
odour  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas,  and  having  an  acrid,  very  dis- 
agreeable taste.  It  is  a solution  of  the  neutral  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  in  water.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  deposits  sulphur,  owing  to 
the  escape  of  some  of  the  ammonia ; and  on  the  addition  of  any  of 
the  mineral  acids,  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  is  evolv ed. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  has  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  was  formerly  employed  with  the  idea  of  de-oxygenis- 
ing  the  system  in  diabetes,  as  also  of  diminishing  the  morbid  appetite 
attendant  on  that  disease.  It  possesses  also  some  slight  stimulant 
properties;  nevertheless  although  it  has  been  retained  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  it  might  well  be  spared  from 
the  list  of  medical  agents.  The  dose  is  from  mm.  iv.  to  mm.  vj.  m 
one  or  two  fluid  ounces  of  some  distilled  or  aromatic  water. 


AMMONLffi  MURIAS,  D.  E.  AMMONLE  HYDROCHLORAS  L.  Muriate 
of  ammonia.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Chloride  of  ammonium. 
Sal-ammoniac. 


PREPARATION.— An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  procured  by  the  manufac- 
turers on  the  large  scale,  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  which  is  formed  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  or  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  bones.  In  either  case,  the  decomposing  agent  employed  is  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium). 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  generally  occurs  in  large  crys- 
talline cakes*  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on  the  other,  of  a greyish- 
white  colour,  semi-transparent.  It  is  tenacious,  and  difficult  to 
reduce  to  powder ; inodorous,  with  a pungent,  acrid,  bitter  and 
nauseous  taste.  Specific  gravity,  T45. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Muriate  of  ammonia  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine,  two  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  amidogene,  its 
formula  being  Cl,  2 H,  NH2  (Kane.)  It  is  permanent  in  the  air; 
and  if  exposed  to  heat  sublimes  unchanged;  is  soluble  in  2-72  parts 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water;  and  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol.  During  its  solution  in  water,  a great  degree  of 
cold  is  produced.  This  salt  is  best  characterised  by  the  evolution 
of  gaseous  ammonia,  which  takes  place  when  it  is  rubbed  in  a mortar 
with  quicklime. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  not 
much  employed  in  this  country  as  an  internal  remedy ; but  on  the 
continent-,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  it  bears  a high  cha- 
racter as  a stimulant  in  mucous  fevers  as  soon  as  the  acute  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  have  subsided,  in  the  slighter  cases  of  inflammations 
of  the  serous  membranes,  in  the  milder  forms  of  pneumonia  and  of 
hooping  cough,  in  mucous  diarrhoea,  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
gout,  and  in  passive  dropsies.  I have  found  it  useful  in  some  cases 
of  adynamic  fever,  and  in  the  subacute  forms  of  laryngitis.  M.  Cless 
has  employed  it  extensively  in  the  early  stages  of  tubercular  phthisis, 
and  he  states  with  the  most  decidedly  beneficial  results.  As  a topi- 
cal remedy  muriate  of  ammonia  is  very  generally  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  discutient  lotions,  and  in  consequence  of  the  cold  produced 
during  its  solution  in  water,  as  an  external  refrigerant. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 
combined  with  some  aromatic  powder,  in  the  form  of  pill  or  of  bolus, 
or  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water.  For  external  use  it  may  be 
dissolved  in  water,  or  in  vinegar  in  the  proportion  of  from  5ij.  to  5ss. 
of  the  salt  in  a pint  of  liquid,  to  which  rectified  spirit  is  generally 
added.  A refrigeratory  mixture  may  be  prepared,  by  dissolving 
five  parts  each  of  this  salt  and  of  nitre  in  sixteen  parts  of  watei^ 
which  will  reduce  the  temperature  forty  degrees. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ; potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  their  carbonates ; and  most  metallic  salts. 

If  an  overdose  of  this-  salt  has  been  taken,  vomiting  should  be 
promoted  by  the  use  of  tepid  mucilaginous  and  demulcent  drinks. 


Ammonle  SPIRITUS,  E.— Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Solution  of  ammon  ia 
m rectified  spirit. 

■ preparation.  Rectified  spirit,  Oij.  ; fresh  burnt  lime,  5xij. ; muriate  of  ammonia 
m very  tine  powder,  5viij. ; water,  f'5viss.  ; let  the  lime  be  slaked  with  the  water  in 
an  iron  or  earthen  vessel,  and  cover  the  vessel  till  the  powder  be  cold  ; mix  the  lime 
anc  muriate  of  ammonia  quickly  and  thoroughly  in  a mortar,  and  transfer  the  mixture 
a once  into  a glass  retort ; adapt  to  the  retort  a tube  which  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom 
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of  a bottle  containing  the  rectified  spirit ; heat  the  retort  in  a sand-bath  gradually,  so 
long  as  any  thing  passes  over,  preserving  the  bottle  cool.  The  bottle  should  be  large 
enough  to  contain  one-half  more  than  the  spirit  used. 

PROPERTIES. — This  preparation,  which  has  been  omitted  from  the 
last  editions  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias,  is  a trans- 
parent, colourless  liquid,  with  a pungent  ammoniacal  odour,  and  an 
acrid  taste.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  acts  as  an  alkali  on  vegetable 
colours.  Specific  gravity  about  -845. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Spirit  of  ammonia  is  a stimulant  of 
some  power,  and  may  be  used  as  such  m the  same  cases  as  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  gas.  Dose,  f Sss.  to  t3iss.  in  some  aromatic 
water,  or  in  camphor  mixture.  It  is  generally  employed,  however, 
in  the  following  form  only  : — 

Spiritus  Ammonia s aromaticus,  D.  L.  E.  (“Take  of  rectified 
spirit,  Oiij.;  stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  f5vj.;  oil  of  lemon,  f'5ss. ; 
oil  of  nutmeg,  fSij.;  oil  of  cinnamon,  f'3ss. : dissolve  the  oils  in  the 
spirit,  and  add  the  solution  of  ammonia;  mix  with  agitation  and 
filter.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  852,”  D.  “ Hydrochlo- 
rate of  ammonia,  3 vj . ; carbonate  of  potash,  5x. ; cinnamon,  bruised  ; 
and  cloves  bruised,  of  each  5iiss. ; lemon  peel,  5v. ; rectified  spirit q 
and  water,  of  each,  Oiv. ; mix,  and  distil,  Ovj. : specific  gravity,  -918,” 
L.  “ Spirit  of  ammonia,  foviij. ; volatile  oil  of  lemons,  f’3j. ; volatile 
oil  of  rosemary,  f3iss. ; dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit  by  agitation,”  E.). 
An  excellent  and  agreeable  stimulant  in  fainting,  hysteria,  nervous 
debility,  and  flatulent  colic.  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  13j.  in  distilled 

water,  or  in  camphor  mixture.  . _ 

Tinctura  Ammonia  composita,  L.  (Masticli,  3ij- ; rectified  spirit, 
f 3ix. ; oil  of  lavender,  min.  xiv. ; stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  Oj.; 
macerate  the  mastich  in  the  spirit  that  it  may  be  dissolved,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  tincture ; then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  shake 
them  all  together.)  A powerful  stimulant,  chiefly  used  m hysteria. 
Dose,  min.  v.  to  min.  x.  in  water. 


Anethum,  L.  E .—Dill.  Fruit  of  Anethum  graveolens.  A native 
of  the  South  of  Europe;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Umbellifera 
( Apiacea , Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  1 entandma 

JJigynia. 

botanical  characters.— An  annual,  1-2  feet  high  ; Stem,  striated  ; Leaves, 
decompound,  with  fine  capillary  segments  ; Flowers,  yellow. 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit,  commonly  called  dill-seed , is  elliptical, 
flat  of  a brownish  colour,  with  a lighter  coloured,  thin,  membranous 
margin  The  odour  resembles  caraway ; the  taste  is  pungent,  some- 
what bitter.  It  contains  about  three  per  cent,  of  a light  yellow, 
volatile  oil,  on  which  its  properties  depend..  _ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — An  aromatic  stimulant,  sometimes 
used  in  the  flatulent  colic  of  children,  and  in  the  form  of  dill  water 
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as  a vehicle  for  other  remedies,  chiefly  purgatives,  the  griping  pro- 
perties of  which  it  corrects. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  3j.  of  the  bruised 
fruit  for  adults. 

Oleum  Anethi , L.  E.  An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  “ Prepared  according  to  the  general  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  volatile  oils,”  E.  Dose,  min.  j.  to  min.  v. 
rubbed  up  with  sugar. 

Aqua  Anethi,  L.  E.  (“Dill,  bruised,  ibiss. ; water,  cong.  ij. ; 
distil  a gallon.  Or,  Oil  of  dill,  f 3 ij . ; powdered  flint,  Sij . ; distilled 
water,  cong.  j. ; rub  the  oil  first  with  the  flint,  then  diligently  witb 
the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor,”  L.  “ Anethum  seeds,  bruised,  oxviij. ; 
rectified  spirit,  foiij. ; water,  cong.  ij. ; mix  them  together  and  distil 
off  one  gallon,”  E.).  Dose,  f5ss.  to  fsiij. 


ANGELICA,  E. — Root  of  Angelica  archangelica.  Indigenous,  but 
very  rare ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Umbellifera ? ( Apiacece , 
Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — Biennial,  4-5  feet  high ; Stem,  1-2  inches  thick,  fistu- 
lose  ; Leaves,  bipinnate  ; Flowers,  greenish-white. 

PROPERTIES. — The  root  is  imported  from  Hamburgh ; it  consists 
of  numerous  branches  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  proceeding 
from  a short  spindle-shaped  root-stalk,  grayish-brown  externally, 
whitish  within.  The  odour  is  aromatic  and  agreeable ; the  taste 
warm,  aromatic  and  pungent.  The  fruit,  commonly  called  angelica 
seed,  is  oval,  obtuse,  1-2  lines  long,  of  a yellowish  brown  colour, 
flat  and  longitudinally  striated  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other ; it  has 
the  odour  and  taste  of  the  root.  The  medicinal  properties  of  both 
root  and  fruit  depend  on  a volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
distillation;  a peculiar  crystalline  acid  has  been  also  found  to  exist 
in  it,  which  has  been  named  angelicic  acid.  The  root  contains 
besides,  bitter  extractive  and  a bitter  resin. 

ADULTERATIONS. — On  the  continent  an  adulteration  of  angelica 
root  with  the  root  of  the  Ligusticum  levisticum  (Lovage,)  has  been 
indicated ; it  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  yellow  coloured  pith 
when  cut  traversely,  that  of  angelica  root  being  white. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — An  aromatic  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive not  much  used.  Dose  of  the  powdered  root,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. ; of 
the  bruised  fruit,  3ss.  to  3j. 


Anisum,  D.  L.  E. — Anise.  Fruit  (Seeds,  D.)  of  Pimpinella  anisum. 
A native  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  extensively  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  Europe ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Umbellifera: 
( Apiacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pentandria 
Digynia. 
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botanical  chakacters. — Annual,  about  a foot  high;  Stem,  smooth,  erect,  branch- 
ing ; Leaves  of  the  stem,  decompound  ; Flowers,  small,  white,  in  terminal  umbels. 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  (incorrectly  named  seed  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia),  commonly  called  aniseed , is  ovoid,  composed  of  two 
mericarps,  with  five  primary  ridges,  slightly  hairy,  of  a yellowish- 
brown  colour;  it  has  a peculiar,  sweet,  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm, 
sweetish  taste.  Its  properties  depend  on  a volatile  oil,  of  which  it 
contains  3 per  cent. ; this  oil  is  transparent  and  nearly  colourless, 
having  a slight  greenish-yellow  tinge;  it  congeals  at  50°  F.,  and 
does  not  become  fluid  again  under  62°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  -980 ; 
and  it  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  fruit. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  oil  of  star-anise  ( Illicium  anisatum),  which 
resembles  oil  of  anise  in  odour  and  appearance,  is  often  sold  for  it; 
the  fraud  is  one  of  little  consequence,  but  may  he  readily  detected, 
as  star-anise  oil  retains  its  fluidity  at  35°  F.  The  fruit  of  the 
hemlock  has  been  confounded  with  aniseed , in  consequence  of  which 
fatal  accidents  have  in  more  than  one  instance  occurred ; they  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  odour,  and  by  the  elevated  ridges  of  anise 
fruit  being  smooth  at  the  margin,  not  crenulate. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Anise  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and 
carminative ; and  as  such  is  employed  in  flatulent  colic,  and  in  the 
diarrhoea  of  infants  and  children.  It  is  said  to  promote  the  secretion 
of  milk  in  nurses.  It  is  much  used  on  the  Continent  to  flavour 
liqueurs. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  bruised  fruit, 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Oleum  Anisi , D.  L.  E.  (“  Prepared  according  to  the  general  direc- 
tions for  distilling  volatile  oils,”  D.  E.  An  article  of  the  Mateiia 
Medica,  L.).  This  oil  is  generally  imported  from  Germany  and  the 
East  Indies.  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  viij.  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 

Essentia  Anisi , D.  (Take  of  oil  of  anise,  one  fluid  ounce;  rec- 
tified spirit,  nine  fluid  ounces.  Mix  with  agitation.)  Dose,  min.  xx. 
to  min.  xl. 

Spiritus  Anisi,  L.  (Anise  oil,  foiij.;  proof  spirit,  cong.  j-, 

dissolve.)  Dose,  from  f5ss.  to  f3j.  . 

Aqua  Anisi,  D.  (Take  of  essence  of  anise,  f5j. ; distilled  water, 
cong.  ss.  Mix  with  agitation,  and  filter  through  paper.)  Dose, 
fSss.  to  f3ij. 


ArmoraCIA. — Horse-radish  (described  in  the  division  Sialogogues), 
is  sometimes  used  as  a warm  stimulant,  chiefly  as  an  adjunct,  to 
other  medicines ; it  was  formerly  classed  amongst  the  Antiscorbutics, 
but  is  little  employed  in  the  present  day.  Sliced  horse-radish  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  warm  foot-bath  to  render  it  more  stimulant. 
The  following  are  the  officinal  preparations : — 

Infusum  Armoracice  compositum , L.  (Horse-radish  root,  sliced ; 
mustard,  bruised,  of  each,  5j. ; compound  spirit  of  horse-radish, 
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flj.;  boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.;  macerate  the  root  and  the  seeds 
in  water  for  two  hours  in  a vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain,  then 
add  the  spirit.)  Dose,  foj.  to  fSij. 

Spiritus  Armoracice  compositus,  L.  (Horse-radish  root,  sliced; 
and  dried  orange  peel,  of  each,  oxx.;  nutmegs,  bruised,  5v. ; proof 
spirit,  cong.  j.;  water,  Oij.;  mix,  and  with  a gentle  fire  distil  a 
gallon.)  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3iv. 


ARNICA  MONTANA. — Leopard's  bane.  Flowers , leaves,  and  root 
of  Arnica  montana.  A native  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Pyrenees; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Compositce  ( Asteracece , Lindley), 
and  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order,  Syngenesia  Superflua. 

botanical  characters. — Perennial,  about  a foot  high  ; Stem,  hairy,  simple  and 
single  flowered,  or  compound  and  many  flowered ; Leaves,  oval,  entire ; Flowers, 
golden-yellow. 

PROPERTIES. — The  whole  plant  has  a strong,  peculiar  odour,  and 
a herbaceous,  acrid,  somewhat  bitter  taste.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
are  collected  in  J uly,  and  the  roots  in  September.  The  flowers  are 
principally  used  at  present;  they  consist  of  resin,  on  which  probably 
their  active  properties  chiefly  depend,  a bitter  active  principle  (cyti- 
sin ),  yellow  colouring  matter,  gum,  and  some  salts.  Weber  has  also 
obtained  from  them  a small  quantity  of  blue  volatile  oil;  and  Mr. 
Bastick  states  that  he  procured  from  them  a peculiar  alkaloid  which 
he  named  Arnicina , but  his  investigations  require  confirmation. 
They  yield  their  active  principles  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Arnica,  which  has  been  omitted  from 
the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  bears  a high  character 
on  the  continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  as  a stimulant  in  adynamic 
febrile  affections,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  paralysis,  in  amaurosis, 
&c.,  but  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  this  country.  I have  found  a 
tincture  of  the  flowers  prove  useful  in  nervous  head-ache.  Arnica 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  articles  in  the  Homeopathic  Materia 
Medica,  possessing,  according  to  the  professors  of  that  system  of 
quackery,  the  most  wonderful  therapeutic  powers,  and  being  em- 
ployed by  them  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  opposite  diseases. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  powder  of  the 
root,  gr.  x.  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  flowers  are  usually  given 
in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture. 

Infusum  Arnicce.  (Arnica  flowers,  oss. ; boiling  water,  f5xij. ; 
infuse  till  cold,  and  strain.)  Dose,  f 3ij . to  f5ss. 

Tinctura  Arnicce,  CODEX  HAMBURGENSIS.  (Arnica  flowers,  5iss. ; 
rectified  spirit,  f3xvj.;  digest  for  6 days,  express  and  filter  so  as  to 
obtain  ten  ounces.)  This  tincture  may  be  readily  prepared  by  per- 
colation, having  previously  macerated  the  flowers  with  a little  of 
the  spirit  for  24  hours ; or  it  may  be  prepared  with  the  cut  and 
bruised  root,  in  the  proportion  of  oij.  of  the  root  to  Oj.  of  rectified 
spirit.  Dose,  l'3ss.  to  f'3ij. 
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INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids;  sulphate  of  iron;  acetate 
of  lead;  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

BALSAMUM  PERUIFERUM. — Balsam  of  Peru  (described  in  the 
division  Expectorants ),  is  an  excellent  stimulant  in  alopecia  or  bald- 
ness from  a deficient  action  in  the  hair  bulbs,  and  is  also  useful  ior 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair  after  diseases  of  the  scalp  have  been 
cured.  It  is  best  applied  in  the  form  of  pomade  as  follows:— 
Prepared  lard,  5ij.;  white  wax,  3ij. ; melt  together;  remove  from 
the  fire,  and  when  they  are  perfectly  cold,  add  with  constant  agita- 
tion, balsam  of  peru,  f 3ij . ; and  oil  of  rosemary,  min.  xx. 


Cajeputum,  D.  Cajuputi.  L.  E. — Oil  of  Cajeput.  Volatile  oil 
of  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  cajeputi , D.,  of  Melaleuca  minor , L.  E. 
The  tree  from  which  this  oil  is  obtained  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
Islands ; and  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Myrtacece , and  to  the 
Lin  mean  class  and  order  Polyadelphia  Icosandria. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — Trunk,  about  20  feet  high,  crooked,  with  scattered 
branches;  Leaves,  smooth,  deep  green,  3-5  inches  long;  Flowers,  white,  in  short 
terminal  spikes. 

preparation. — The  volatile  oil  is  procured  from  the  leaves  by  distillation ; the 
leaves  are  gathered  in  the  end  of  September,  macerated  for  24  horns  with  water,  and 
then  put  into  a copper  still  with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  empyreuma.  The  oil  comes 
over  with  the  water  into  the  receiver  and  floats  on  the  surface. 

PROPERTIES. — Cajeput  oil  is  limpid,  very  mobile,  transparent,  and 
of  a fine  pale  bluish-green  colour.  It  has  a strong,  agreeable  odour, 
resembling  a mixture  of  camphor,  roses,  and  peppermint ; the  taste 
is  warm  and  aromatic,  leaving  a sensation  of  coldness  in  the  mouth. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  ‘919.  It  boils  at  343°,  and  may  be 
obtained  nearly  colourless  by  re-distillation.  The  composition  of 
this  oil  is  C10  H9  0.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — In  consequence  of  its  high  price,  and  the  great 
demand  for  the  oil  when  the  cholera  first  raged  in  the  British  Isles, 
in  1832  and  1833,  cajeput  oil  was  often  counterfeited  with  oil  of 
rosemary  coloured  and  flavoured  with  camphor  and  cardamom  seeds. 
The  fraud  was  one  difficult  of  detection,  but  latterly.  it  has  been 
met  with  in  a very  pure  state.  As  imported,  it  sometimes  contains 
copper,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  affording  a reddish. piecipi- 
tate  when  agitated  with  a solution  of  ferrocyanide  of -potassium. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cajeput  oil  is  a powerful,  diffusible 
stimulant,  at  present  not  much  used.  When  the  Asiatic  cholera 
first  appeared,  it  was  highly  extolled  as  a remedy  for  that  disease, 
but  it  did  not  retain  its  reputation  long.  It  is  much. employed  on 
the  Continent  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  hysteria,  and  other 
nervous  affections.  Dose,  min.  v.  to  min.  x.  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 
It  also  forms  a useful  external  rubefacient,  for  which  purpose  3ss. 
may  be  dissolved  in  f3ij.  of  rectified  spirit. 
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CALAMUS  AROMATICUS,  E. — Sweet  Flag.'  Rhizome  of  A corns 
calamus.  Indigenous ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Acoraceas 
( Orontiacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnosan  class  and  order  Eexan- 
dria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — Rhizome,  creeping,  with  many  long  roots ; Leaves, 
2-3  feet  high,  bright  green  ; Flowers,  pale  green,  arranged  upon  a spadix. 

PROPERTIES. — The  rhizome  or  root-stalk,  in  the  dried  state  as  met 
with  in  the  shops,  is  in  flattened  pieces  from  3 to  5 inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad,  with  a corrugated,  yellowish-brown,  scaly  cuti- 
cle ; internally  spongy,  with  a pinkish-yellow  hue.  It  has  a very 
agreeable  odour,  and  a pungent  bitter  taste.  Sweet  flag-root  is 
composed  of  soft  resin,  extractive,  gum,  inulin,  a trace  of  volatile 
oil,  some  salts  and  woody  fibre.  It  yields  its  properties  to  alcohol, 
and  to  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — An  aromatic  stimulant,  scarcely  ever 
employed,  and  consequently  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  may  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  tonics  in 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  Dose,  in  powder,  gr.  xx.  to  3j.; 
in  infusion, — prepared  by  digesting  5j.  of  the  bruized  rhizome  in 
fsxij.  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour, — fSj.  to  foij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acetate  of  lead. 


CALX  CHLORINATA,  D.  L.  E. — Chlorinated  lime.  Bleaching  salt 
of  lime.  Hypocldorite  of  lime  ivith  chloride  of  calcium.  Chloride 
of  lime.  Bleaching  Powder. 

preparation. — It  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  three  British  Pharma- 
copoeias, being  usually  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  commercial  purposes,  by  exposing 
hydrate  of  lime  from  the  purest  lime,  to  chlorine  gas,  the  latter  being  supplied  so 
gradually  as  to  prevent  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  combination  from  rising  above  G2°. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  commonly  met  with,  this  is  a white 
or  yellowish-white  somewhat  moist  powder,  with  a faint  odour  of 
chlorine,  and  an  acrid,  disagreeable,  persistent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Hypochlorite  of  lime  when  pure  is  a 
mixture  of  1 equivalent  of  tribasic  hypochlorite  of  lime,  1 of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  2 of  water,  1 Ca  0,  CIO,  -f-  Ca  Cl,  -f  2 Aq. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  deliquesces,  evolves  hypochlorous  acid,  and 
attracting  carbonic  acid,  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  a little  hydrate 
of  lime  being  left  undissolved ; the  solution  has  a strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  bleaches  vegetable  colours,  especially  if  an  acid  be 
added,  so  as  to  evolve  the  chlorine.  Its  best  characteristics  are  its 
peculiar  odour  in  solution,  its  bleaching  properties,  and  the  white 
precipitates  it  affords  with  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  car- 
bonates, and  of  oxalates. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  compound  frequently  contains  a very 
small  quantity  ot  chlorine,  either  from  having  been  originally  badly 
prepared  or  from  careless  preservation ; various  processes  have  been 
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described  for  chlorimetry ; but  for  medical  purposes  the  tests  for 
the  purity  of  the  powder  as  given  in  tbe  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia 
are  amply  sufficient: — “Pale  grayish-white;  dry;  gr.  1.  are  nearly 
all  soluble  in  foij.  of  water,  forming  a solution  of  the  density  1027  ; 
and  of  which  100  measures,  treated  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid, 
give  off  much  chlorine,  and  if  then  boiled  and  allowed  to  rest  24 
hours,  yield  a precipitate  which  occupies  19  measures  of  the  liquid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Hypochlorite  of  lime  acts  as  a power- 
ful stimulant,  whether  taken  internally,  or  applied  locally ; it  also 
possesses  in  a remarkable  degree  the  property  of  destroying  letid 
effluvia,  particularly  when  arising  from  the  decay  of  animal  matter, 
and  of  arresting  or  preventing  the  putrefactive  process.  In  medicine 
it  has  been  chiefly  administered  as  an  internal  remedy  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  epidemic  dysentery,  being 
found  particularly  useful  when  the  evacuations  are  very  offensive. 
As  a topical  agent  it  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the  foim  of  lotion 
to  foul  or  gangrenous  ulcers  with  excessive  discharge,  extensive 
burns  or  scalds,  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  in.  chronic  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, particularly  scabies  which  it  seldom  fails  to  cure  speedily  and 
effectually,  and  as  an  injection  in  diseases  of  the  rectum,  the  uterus, 
or  vaffina  when  accompanied  by  fetid  discharges.  In  excessive  mei- 
curial  salivation  a gargle  of  one  part  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  dis- 
solved in  100  parts  of  water  will  be  found  both  very  effectual  m 
correcting  tbe  fetor,  and  checking  the  excessive  secretion.  This 
substance  has  been  employed  as  a disinfectant,  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  to  destroy  infection  or  conta- 
gion, but  much  doubt  exists  as  to  its  disinfecting  properties.  It  is 
also  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  noxious  effluvia  arising  b om 
the  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
inferior  to  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  In  poisoning  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  chlorinated  lime  or 
soda  is  the  best  antidote;  the  solution  of.it  should  be  given  mtei- 
nally  and  the  vapour  applied  to  the  nostrils. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Internally,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  in  some  aromatic 
distilled  water.  For  external  use  solutions  of  various  strengths  are 
employed:  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  3ss.  to  3ij.  in  f5j.  of  water;  tor 
cutaneous  diseases,  Siij.  to  Oj.  of  water;  for  a lotion  or  inj^on, 
gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xxx.  in  fsj.  of  water.  Solutions  of  tins  substance 
should  always  be  filtered  to  remove  the  insoluble  hydrate  of  lime, 
and  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
chlorine.  When  it  is  desired  to  disengage  the  chlorine  rapidly  fiom 
hypochlorite  of  lime,  any  weak  acid  may  be  added  to  the  solution. 
The  following  is  the  officinal  solution  of  the  Dublin  1 harmacopceia . 

Calcis  Chlorinates  liquor , D.  (Take  of  chlorinated  lime,  fbss. ; 
water  cong.  i.  Blend  well  the  water  and  chlorinated  lime  by  tritu- 
ration in  a°large  mortar,  and,  having  transferred  the  mixture  to  a 
stoppered  bottle,  let  it  be  well  shaken  several  times  for  the  space  of 
three  hours.  Pour  out  now  the  contents  of  the  bottle  on  a calico 
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filter,  and  let  the  solution  which  passes  through  he  preserved  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  is  1035.) 
A fluid  ounce  contains  nearly  44  grains  of  chlorinated  lime. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  acid,  and  its  salts ; the  alkalies ; and 
all  soluble  carbonates,  and  oxalates. 

In  poisoning  with  chlorinated  lime  albuminous  liquids,  such  as 
white  of  egg,  milk,  flour  and  water,  &c.,  and  emetics,  should  be 
given:  acids  must  be  carefully  avoided. 


CAMPHORA,  D.  L.  E. — Camphor.  Camphor  of  Camphora  ojfci- 
narum,  D.  E.  A concrete  prepared  by  sublimation,  from  the  wood 
of  Camphora  ojfcinarum,  and  purified , L.  The  Camphor-tree  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Lauracece,  and  to  the  Linnasan  class  and  order  Enneandria  Mono- 
gynia.  The  camphor  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops  camphora,  a 
native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Dip- 
teraceoe,  which  was  officinal  in  the  former  edition  of  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  never  met  with  in  European  commerce,  being 
altogether  used  by  the  Chinese  who  pay  a high  price  for  it,  employ- 
ing it  as  a tonic  and  aphrodisiac,  and  also  in  affections  of  the  eyes. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — A handsome  tree  with  a straight  trunk,  branching  at  the 
top  ; Leaves,  oval,  pointed,  sliming,  evergreen,  emitting  a strong  odour  of  camphor 
when  bruised  ; Flowers,  small,  whitish,  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles  ; Fruit,  a small 
rounded,  fleshy  drupe,  with  an  acrid,  aromatic  taste. 

preparation. — Camphor  is  procured  from  the  small  branches,  the  leaves,  the  wood, 
and  the  root  of  the  tree,  which  are  cut  into  pieces,  and  boiled  with  water  in  an  iron 
cucurbit,  to  which  an  earthen  capital  is  luted  ; the  camphor  sublimes,  and  is  con- 
densed on  straws  placed  in  the  capital.  In  this  coarse  state'  it  is  imported  into  Europe, 
when  it  is  purified  by  being  sublimed  in  glass  vessels,  quick  lime  having  been  previously 
mixed  with  the  crude  camphor  to  retain  the  impurities.  Borneo  camphor  is  found  in 
cavities  and  fissures  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  in  a crystalline  state,  deposited  from  an 
oily  fluid. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Refined  camphor  is  met  with  in  hemi- 
spherical masses,  perforated  in  the  centre ; it  is  white,  translucent, 
shining,  fragile,  with  a crystalline  fracture,  nevertheless  tough  and 
pulverized  with  great  difficulty,  unless  with  the  aid  of  a little  recti- 
fied spirit.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being  0-9857.  It 
has  a peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  a bitter  cooling  taste. 

_ CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Camphor  is  a species  of  solid  volatile 
oil;  its  composition  is  C10  H*  0.  It  evaporates  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air,  forming  minute  crystalline  masses  on  the 
sides  of  bottles  in  which  it  is  kept;  in  close  vessels  it  fuses  at  347° 
and  boils  at  399°,  condensing  unchanged.  It  requires  1000  parts  of 
water  for  its  solution,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  both  odour  and 
taste;  but  it  may  be  suspended  in  water  in  large  quantity  by  means 
of  mucilage,  sugar,  yolk  of  egg,  &c.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
et  er,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  The  solution  in  alcohol  is 
precipitated  by  water.  Milk  dissolves  an  eighth  of  its  weight  of 
camphor,  which  it  retains  on  the  addition  of  water. 
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ADULTERATIONS. — Camphor  is  met  with  of  great  purity  in  this 
country,  but  is  frequently  adulterated  on  the  continent  with  muriate 
of  ammonia.  The  sophistication  may  readily  be  detected  by  rub- 
bing a suspected  specimen  in  a mortar  with  a little  quicklime, 
which  liberates  the  ammonia ; or  by  treating  it  with  water,  which 

dissolves  out  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  action  of  camphor  on  the  animal  economy,  but  the  most  con- 
stant and  most  marked  effect  which  it  produces  is  that  of  a general 
diffusible  stimulant;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  symptoms  which 
are  caused  when  it  is  taken  in.  an  over  dose,  viz:— great  dyspnoea, 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  continued  vomiting.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  it  has  been  used  in  a great  variety  of  diseases, 
in  consequence  of  the  discrepancy  which  even  still  exists  as  to  its 
effects;  but  the  following  are  the  principal  maladies  m which  it 
proves  decidedly  beneficial.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus 
fever,  when  nervous  symptoms  as  subsultus  tendinum,  delirium,  Ac., 
chiefly  predominate.  In  spasmodic  cholera,  m which  it  should  be 
given  in  large  doses.  In  chronic  bronchitis  occurring  in  broken 
down  habits,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  profuse  secretion ; 
in  spasmodic  and  nervous  diseases,  provided  there  is  no  inflammatory 
tendency  in  the  system ; in  atonic  gout,  and  chronic  rheumatism , 
and  in  irritable  and  painful  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  As  an 
external  application  camphor  is  very  generally  employed,  dissolved 
in  spirit  or  in  oil,  as  an  embrocation  for  muscular  and  rheumatic 
pains,  for  bruises,  to  glandular  enlargements,  and  to  chilblains,  it 
is  also  used  with  much  benefit  as  a stimulant  to  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers,  and  to  gangrenous  sores  occurring  in  tlie  old  and  debilitated. 
Made  into  an  ointment  with  prepared  lard,  it  has  recently  been 
employed  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  stated  with  success,  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  particularly  in  those  forms 
attended  with  much  itching,  which  troublesome  symptom  it  is 
stated  speedily' to  allay.  Camphor  has  been  occasionally  used  in 
the  form  of  vapour  to  promote  diaphoresis  when  the  skin  is  diy  and 

harsh,  and  in  old  cutaneous  affections.  . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.-Gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  repeated 
at  short  intervals ; it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  m 
into  an  emulsion  with  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  sugar,  yolk  oi 
eo-o-  &c. ; 3ii-  of  camphor  may  be  permanently  suspended  m iSviij- 
of  water  by  means  of  sj.  of  thick  mucilage,  or  it  may  be  dissolved 

in  now  milk  cis  observed  nbove.  . r i 

Mhtm-a  Camphor®,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  tincture  of  camphor, 
f5i  • water,  Oiij. ; shake  the  tincture  and  water  together  in  a bottle, 
and,’ after  the  mixture  has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours,  filter  through 
uaper  ” D.  “Camphor,  3ss. ; rectified  spirit,  mm.  x. , distillc 
water’  Oi.;  first  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the 
water ’gradually  poured  in,  and  strain  through  linen,  L.  ‘ Camphor, 
• sweet  almonds  and  pure  sugar,  of  each  5ss  ; water  Oj.;  steep 
the  almonds  in  hot  water,  and  peel  them;  rub  the  camphor  and  the 
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sugar  well  together  in  a mortar;  add  the  almonds;  beat  the  whole 
into  a smooth  pulp ; add  the  water  gradually  with  constant  stirring, 
and  strain,”  E.).  Camphor  julep.  This  preparation  contains  so 
small  a quantity  of  camphor,  that  it  is  used  only  as  a vehicle  for 
the  more  active  stimulants;  Dose,  fSj.  to  fsij. 

Mistura  Camphor ce  cum  Magnesia , E.  (Camphor,  gr.  x. ; carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  gr.  xxv. ; water,  fovj.;  triturate  the  camphor  and 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia  together,  adding  the  water  gradually.) 
The  carbonate  of  magnesia  enables  the  water  to  dissolve  more  of 
the  camphor,  and  also  gives  to  the  mixture  slight  antacid  properties ; 
Dose,  foss. 

A qua  Camphor  a;,  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPOEIA.  (Camphor, 
3ij. , alcohol,  mm.  xl. ; carbonate  of  magnesia,  3iv. ; distilled  water, 
Oij  ; rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  alcohol,  afterwards  with  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  lastly  with  the  water  gradually  added ; 
then  filter  through  paper.)  One  fluid  ounce  contains  gr.  iij.  of  cam- 
plioi , Dose,  foss.  to  f5iss.  Sir  James  Murray  has  recently  introduced 
a solution  of  camphor  equal  in  strength  to  this,  prepared  by  dis- 
solving camphor  in  the  Aqua  Magnesia;  bicarbonatis. 

. Tinctura  Camphor  a;,  D.  E.  Spiritus  Camphor  ce,  L.  (“  Camphor 
m small  fragments,  Sj.;  rectified  spirit,  f S viij. ; dissolve  the  camphor 
in  the  spirit,”  D.  “Camphor,  3v.;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  dissolve,” 
L.  “ Camphor  in  small  fragments,  Miss. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; dis- 
solve the  camphor  m the  spirit,”  E.)  Camphorated  spirit.  For  ex- 
ternal use  chiefly;  an  excellent  application  when  applied  with 
friction  in  muscular  and  rheumatic  pains.  The  camphor  is  partly 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  This  tincture  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  camphor  mixture  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin 
1 harmacopceia. 

Essence  of  Camphor.  (Tincture  of  myrrh,  Oss. ; tincture  of 
camphor  f5iss. ; rectified  spirit,  fsiv. ; mix.)  The  tincture  of  in yrrh 
renders  this  preparation  miscible  with  water.  About  min.  1.  will 
make  a pint  of  ordinary  camphor  julep. 

Linimentum  Camphorce  D.  L.  E.  (“ Camphor,  in  thin  slices,  Si.  ; 
olive  oil,  f 5iv.;  dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil  with  a gentle  heat,” 
D.  Camphor,  Sj.;  olive  oil,  f5iv. ; dissolve,”  L.  “Olive  oil 
mv.;  camphor,  lj.;  rub  them  together  in  a mortar  until  the  cam- 
p ior  be  dissolved,  E .).  A stimulating  embrocation  for  deep-seated 
inflammation,  glandular  swellings,  &c.  r 

Linimentum  Saponis  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  castile  soap,  reduced 
to  powder,  Mj.;  camphor,  3j.;  proof  spirit,  flxvj.;  dissolve  the 
soap  in  the  spirit  with  a gentle  heat,  then  add  the  camphor,  and 
when  it  is  dissolved,  filter  through  paper;  or,  allow  it  to  stand  for 

nhor  T’  and  decant  the  clear  hmment,”  D.  “ Soap,  Miss. ; cam- 
phor, 3x. ; spirit  of  rosemary,  f'Sxviij.;  distilled  water  fMi.-  mix 

macerate1  7ren  Spu'lt;.  then  add  the  s°ap  and  camphor’;  and 
soan  It  • f qUT  y stating  until  they  are  dissolved,” L.  “ Castile 

OiiP:  5llS1S‘;  0ll.0f  roseraary,  foyj . ; rectified  spirit, 

J- , eest  the  soap  in  the  spirit  for  3 days ; add  the  camphor  and 
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oil,  and  agitate  briskly,”  E.).  Soap  Liniment.  Opodeldoc. 

useful  stimulating  liniment.  i . 

Camphor  Ointment.  (Prepared  lard,  5j.;  camphor,  reduced 

fine  powder,  5ss.;  mix  intimately.)  ™ u 

INCOME ATIBLES.-The  following  observations 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  prescribing  camphor:— W ith  benzoin, 
balsam  of  tolu,  ammoniac,  and  mastich,  it  forms  a soft  mass  wine 
does  not  retain  the  pilular  form ; camphor  is  completely  depraved  of 
odour  by  being  mixed  with  assafcetida,  galbanuin,  sagapenum,  a 
balsam  of  toln ; and  the  odour  is  very  much  weakened  by  olibanum, 
mastich,  ammoniac,  opoponax,  benzoin,  and  resin  oi  guaiacum. 

CAPSICUM. — Cayenne  Pepper  (described  in  the  division  Epispas- 
tics)  is not  much  employed  in  medicine,  internally ; it  is  a good 
stimulant  in  those  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  depend  on  enfeebled 
and  languid  digestion,  and  in  the  collapse  of  cholera  and  of  typli  is. 

V a topical  remedy  it  is  used  with  much  benefit  as  an  adjunct  to 
stimulating  gargles  in  cynanche  maligna,  and  in  all  forms  of  relaxec 
sore  throat  & For  this  purpose  either  the  tincture  or  Chili  vinegar  is 
generally  employed.  The  dose  of  powdered  capsicum  is  from  gi.  ij. 

A mafle  into  pill  with  crumb  of  bread. 

‘°  Capsi ci.  DPL.  E.  (••  Cayenne  pods,  brmsec . ^ 

sph-it.  Oj . ; macerate  IrXen 

flif  Cors"’ by.  perception  which 
with  a little  sp  , ; . ftvin.  of  an  aqueous  vehicle.  , 

^ %£$?  (Spared  $ S 

Oij  of  white  wine  vtnegar  for  ten > davs  and  a«am.ng,)  ^ 
gargles  in  the  propoition  o Cl-  ^ s|owu  ;n  the  mouth  are 

4^Xul  rrho—  and  relaxed  sore  throat  of  public 

SPlSpATlS-Ammonia;  alkaline  carbonates;  sulphates;  ace- 
tate of  lead  i nitrate  of  silver;  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

f ptiamomUM  D.  L.  E.— Cardamoms.  The  seeds  of  Elettana 

W— . d!  L.  Fruit  obtained 

rXh:°Xnl““re— 

brthlie  officinal  or  lesser  cardamom  is  the  product .ot tha  md - 
Xd  by  the  Dublin  and  London  Colleges.  It  is  a native  of  Malabar , 
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and  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Zingiberaceai , and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Monandria  Monogynia. 


botanical  chabacters. — Stem,  erect,  6-9  feet  high,  perennial;  Leaves,  1-2  feet 
long,  enveloping  the  stem  with  their  spongy  sheaths  ; Scapes,  several,  arising  from 
the  base  of  the  stem,  1—2  feet  long  ; Flowers,  alternate,  on  sub-erect  racemes,  2—3 
inches  long,  greenish-white  with  violet  stripes  ; Capsule,  oval,  3-celled. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.' — Cardamoms  are  the  dried  fruit,  they  arc 
gathered  in  November;  as  met  with  in  commerce,  each  fruit  is 
ovato-oblong,  obscurely  triangular,  from  three  lines  to  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a pale  brownish  yellow  colour,  coriaceous.  They  contain 
numerous,  angular,  reddish-brown  seeds,  which  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour,  and  a grateful  pungent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cardamoms  are  composed  of  volatile  oil, 
fixed  oil,  fecula,  colouring  matter,  mucilage,  and  nitrogenous  matter; 
they  yield  their  active  principles  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  A cooled 
decoction  is  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine. 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cardamoms  are  amongst  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  aromatic  stimulants,  and  are  commonly  employed 
as. adjuvants  to  more  active  medicines  of  this  class,  or  to  correct  the 
griping  properties  of  some  purgatives. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  v.  to  °r.  xx. 

Tinctura  Cardamotni , E.  (Cardamom  seeds,  bruised  Hvss  • 
proof  spirit,  Oij.;  digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  ’squeeze  th e™- 
duum  and  filter  the  liquors.  This  tincture  may  be  better  prepared 
by  the  process  of  percolation  in  the  same  way  with  the  tincture  of 
capsicum,  the  seeds  being  first  ground  in  a coffee  mill.)  An 
aromatic  adjunct  to  mixtures  in  doses  of  f3j.  or  f3ij. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  composita,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  cardamom 
seeds,  braised;  caraway  seeds,  bruised,  of  each,  3ss. ; cinnamon, 
bruised,  5j.;  cochineal,  m powder,  3ij. ; proof  spirit,  Oiij . ; macerate 
tor  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,”  D.  “Cardamom 
bruised;  caraway,  braised;  cochineal,  bruised,  of  each,  3iiss.  • 
cinnamon,  bruised,  5v.;  raisins,  stoned,  5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij!  - 
macerate  for  seven  days,  express  and  strain,”  L.  “ Cardamom  seeds! 
bruised;  caraway,  bruised,  of  each,  Siiss. ; cochineal,  braised  5j 
cinnamon,  bruised,  3v.;  raisins,  5v.;  proof  spirit,  Oij. ; digest  for 
seven  days  strain,  express  strongly  the  residuum  and  filter  the 
liquors.  This  tincture  may  be  also  prepared  by  the  method  of  per- 
colation, if  the  solid  materials  be  first  beat  together,  moistened  with 

a little  spirit,  and  left  thus  for  twelve  hours  before  being  put  into 

the  percolator,”  E.).  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij.  1 

INCOMPATIBLES.— Acids ; sulphate  of  iron;  and  corrosive  sublimate. 


fiwfn  iL'  fr  CARUM  CAR^’  SEMINA-  D— Caraway.  The  fruit 
familv’  TlliJll  :frwn/  C(frijl-  Indigenous;  belonging  to  the  Natural 

and  order  P^ZtL^ynia.  and  t0  tllG  Linn£Can  class 
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BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. -Biennial;  Stem,  1-2  feet  high ; Leaves,  donbly  pinnated, 
cut  into  linear  segments ; Flowers,  white,  or  pale  flesh-coloured,  m dense  umbels. 

PROPERTIES.— The  fruit  commonly  called  caraway-seeds  does  not 
require  description  ; it  has  an  agreeable  fragrant  odour,  and  a warm 
aromatic  taste  It  contains  about  per  cent,  of  a hght  yellow 
volatile  oil,  upon  which  its  aromatic  properties  depend. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Caraway  is  an  agreeable  aromatic 
stimulant  much  employed  by  the  cook  and  confectioner  as  a season- 
ing and  flavouring  agent.  In  medicine  it  is  used  lor  giving  ivaimt 

l°  DOSE  ANd'mODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION— Of  the  seeds,  3j.  t°  3lj. 

oZmCaZi,  D.  L.  E.  An  article  of  the  Materia  Medina  in  the 
London  Pliarmacopceia.  “ Prepared  according  to  the  geneial  dncc 
tos  for  distilling  volatile  oils,”  D.  E.  Frequently  added  to 
cathartic  pills  and  boluses.  Dose,  mm.  j.  to  mm.  X This i oil  » 
often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  detected  by 

thA°i°aTC^l  V°Td  (“  TaW  e^nce  of  caraway,  ffi.,  dis- 
tilled water,  cong.ss  ; mix  with  agitation,  and  filter ,mr°Lgr'  ^fise’d 
D “Prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  Aqua  Anethi,  .). 
as  an  aromatic  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  and  in  the  flatulent 

colic  of  children.  Dose,  f3j.  to  foiv.  _ TnVP  of  oil  of 

Essentia  Carui,  D.  Sptntus  Carui,  L.  E.  ( Jake  olmi 
caraway,  f3j.;  rectified  spirit,  f Six. ; mix  with  agita  ion,  D.  UiL 

of  caraway,  f3ij.;  proof  spirit,  cong.j.;  dissolve,  L.  Caraw,)  , 

bruised,  fess. ; proof  spirit,  Ovij.;  macerate  J°q  E*P  \I0. 
covered  vessel,  add  Oiss.  of  water,  and  distil  off  Ovij  , he- 
matic and  stimulant;  Dose,  f5j.  to  15ij. 


Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  D.  Ca.ryophyllus,L.E.— Clones. 
Dried  undeveloped  flnoen  of  Caryophyllus 

the  volatile  oil  distilled  from  them , L.  E.  Hie  clove  tree  is  a native 
of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  grows  freely  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
East  and  West  Indies.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Myrtacea, 
and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  Polyandna  Monogyma. 

n-,„  i kqq  feet  high  ; Leaves,  opposite,  coriaceous, 

JSSTLX— — 

PPOPERTIES —Cloves  are  the  undeveloped  flowers,  consisting  of 
tu  Sar  calyx  with  the  unexpanded  coro  la,  forming  a small 
i-  fc-r  Their  odour  is  peculiar b 

w “pefccnb  of voiameP“i"f6tofT  Almost  tasteless  resin  (Cary- 

rfoETrftih. 

Materia  Medica  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopce, as.  As 
obtained  by  distillation  it  consists  of  two  volatile  oils,  one  heavier, 
?he  other  lighter  than  water,  a mixture  of  the  two  forming  oil  of 
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cloves  of  commerce.  It  is  at  first  pale  yellow,  but  gradually  acquires 
a reddish  tint ; has  the  odour  and  taste  of  cloves  in  a marked 
degree;  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  strong  acetic  acid  and  the 
fixed  oils;  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  in  which  it 
sinks,  its  density  being  about  TOGO.  Cloves  yield  their  properties 
to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  procured 
by  distillation  are  sometimes  mixed  with  good  cloves;  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  lightness,  and  by  their  not  becoming  greasy 
when  bruised  with  the  nail.  The  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  odour  when  it  is 
dropped  on  a heated  spatula. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cloves  and  their  oil  are  aromatic 
stimulants,  and  are  employed  in  medicine  as  flavouring  or  corrective 
adjuncts  to  other  substances;  they  are  extensively  used  by  the  cook 
and  confectioner.  The  oil  dropped  into  the  hollow  of  a carious  tooth 
will  in  some  cases  relieve  tooth-ache. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION— In  substance,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Oleum  Caryopliylli,  D.  L.  E.  (“Prepared  according  to  the 
general  directions  for  distilling  volatile  oils,”  D.).  Dose,  min.  ii.  to 
min.  viij.  J 

Infusum  Caryopliylli , D.  L.  E.  (“Cloves,  bruised,  3ij. ; boiling 
water,  foix. ; infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain ; 
the  product  should  measure  about  f 5 viij D.  “ Cloves,  bruised,  3iij.  • 
boiling  distilled  water,  Oj . ; macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered 
vessel  and  strain,”  L.  “ Cloves,  3iij.;  boiling  water,  Oj.;  infuse 
for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain,”  E.).  An  aromatic 
vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  Dose,  f5j.  to  fsij. 

INCOMPATIBLES.  JWt/i  the  infusion.  The  mineral  acids;  lime 
water;  sesqui-salts  of  iron;  sulphate  of  copper;  nitrate  of  silver; 
acetate  of  lead ; tartar  emetic ; and  gelatine. 


CASSLE  CORTEX  ET^  OLEUM,  E. — Cassia-bark.  Oil  of  Cassia, 
bark  and  volatile  oil  of  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  cassia.  The  bark 
met  with  in  English  commerce  is  procured  from  the  Cinnamomum 
aromaticum  (is  EES),  as  indicated  by  the  Edinburgh  College.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  is  cultivated  in  Java ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural 

family  LauracecB,  and  to  the  Linnaian  class  and  order  Enneandria 
Monogynia. 


<rHAEACTERS-— Stem,  arborescent,  about  50  feet  high;  Leaves,  oblongo- 

vo  m(tfhC,  n|!U"nen’ed:  the  uerves vanishing  at  the  point  of  the  leaf;  Petioles,  and 
) ounger  blanches,  sdky-tomentose  ; Flowers,  white,  in  panicles. 

-YSICAL  PROPERTIES.— No  account  has  been  given  of  how  cassia- 
similnr  ?r?tParC,d’  buA^  18  inore  than  probable  that  it  is  by  a process 
• i 37  i7hlC-h  “mon  is  procured.  It  is  imported  from 
cinnomnr  1-11  unc  les  tied  Wlth  slips  °1  the  bamboo  cane ; resembling 
cinnamon  m appearance,  being  often  sold  for  it,  but  it  is  darker 
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coloured,  much  thicker,  and  in  simple  quills.  The  odour  is  not  so 
fragrant  as  that  of  cinnamon,  and  the  taste  is  more  pungent  and 

somewhat  bitter.  . 0 . • r 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— Cassia  bark  consists  of  O' 8 per  cent,  o 
volatile  oil,  4 of  resin,  14-6  of  extractive,  with  woody  fibre,  ^c. ; the 
volatile  oil  is  always  imported;  it  is  of  a wine-yellow  colour,  has 
the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  bark,  and  is  heavier  than  water,  its 
density  being  1-095.  Cassia  bark  yields  its  active  properties  to 
alcohol,  but  only  partially  to  water,  rhe  undeveloped  flower,  ot 
Cinnamomum  aromaticum  ore  nnportcd  under  the  name  ol  CASSIA 
BUDS  (Clavelli  Cinnamomi).  They  have  the  same  properties  as  the 

bark  but  are  not  employed  in  medicine. 

ADULTERATIONS.— -Oil  of  cassia  is  very  frequently  adulterated, 
especially  on  the  continent,  with  oil  of  cloves.  The  fraud  is  easily 
detected  by  the  addition  of  fuming  nitric  acid  with  which  puie  oil 
of  cassia  merely  crystallizes,  but  if  oil  of  cloves  be  present  it  swells 
up,  yields  a large  quantity  of  red  vapour,  and  is  converted  into  a 

thick  reddish-brown  oil.  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Cassia  and  its  preparations  are  pie- 
cisely  analogous  in  their  operation  to  cinnamon,  for  which,  as  being 
much  cheaper,  they  are  usually  substituted;  their  odour  and  taste 
are  perhaps  not  quite  so  agreeable,  and  some  have  held  them  to  be 


"^DOSE^n/mODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Of  the  bark,  powdered, 

gr.  x.  to  3ss.  ... 

Oleum  Cassia >,  E.  Dose,  mm.  ij.  to  mm.  v. 

A qua  Cassia},  E.  (Cassia  bark,  bruised,  5xvnj. ; water  cong.  ij. , 
rectited  spirit,  fSiij. ; mix  together  and  drst.ll  off  eoe  gallon.) 
aromatic  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  Dose,  t5j.  to  taiv. 

Spiritus  Cassia ?,  E.  (Cassia  bark  in  coarse  powder,  rt»j. ; proceed 
as  for  spirit  of  caraway.)  Dose,  f3ss.  to  f 3j - 

1 Tinctura  Cassia q E.  (Cassia  bark  m moderately  fine  powder, 
Siii  S proof  spirit,  Oij.;  digest  for  7 days,  strain,  express  the 
msiduum  ’strongly  and  filter.  This  tincture  is  more  conveniently 
made  by  percolation,  the  cassia  being  allowed  to  macerate  for  1 
hours  i/a  kittle  of  the  spirit  before  being  put  into  the  percolato  .) 

D°INC0MPATIBLES.— The  sesqui-salts  of  iron,  and  gelatine. 


fermentum,  D.  L.—  Yeast.  Barm.  A vegetable 

product  developed  in  vinous  liquids  during  the  process  of  fermentation. 
Cst  is  employed  as  a stimulant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus 
and  adynamic  fevers,  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of  m cases  where 
wine  is  inadmissible  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  it 
lias  been  also  administered  in  the  form  of  enema  in  tympanitis.  Its 
principle  use  at  present,  however,  is  for  the  preparation  of  a stimu- 
P * nntanlflqm  as  an  application  to  foul  and  irritable  soies,  the 
fetor°ol’ * which  it  correct,  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  separation 
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of  the  sloughs.  ft  has  been  used  on  the  continent  with  great  benefit 
as  an  application  to  recent  bruises:  being  simply  spread  on  lint,  and 
the  injured  parts  covered  with  it;  the  sooner  it  is  applied  after  the 
accident,  the  more  prompt  and  certain  are  its  effects  said  to  be. 
The  dose  of  yeast  for  internal  use  is  two  tablespoon fuls  every  three 
hours,  it  may  be  given  with  camphor  mixture  or  with  peppermint 
water. 

Cataplasma  Fermenti,  L.  (Yeast;  water,  heated  to  100°  F.,  of 
each,  f5v. ; flour,  Ibj. ; mix  the  yeast  with  the  water  and  add  the 
flour,  mixing  so  as  to  form  a cataplasm ; place  the  mixture  near  a 
stove  until  it  rises.)  This  cataplasm  should  be  renewed  every  six 
or  eight  hours ; if  it  occasion  much  pain,  the  quantity  of  flour 
ought  to  be  increased. 


Chlorinii  LIQUOR,  D.  L.  Chlorinei  AQUA,  E. — Chlorine  water. 
Concentrated  watery  solution  of  Chlorine  ( with  a little  sulphate  of 
soda,  E.),  D.  E.  Solution  of  Chlorine  recently  prepared,  L.  This 
solution  is  in  the  appendix  to  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, being  introduced  merely  as  a test  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  some  medicines. 

preparation. — “ Take  of  peroxide  of  Manganese,  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  three  fluid  ounces  ; distilled  water,  twenty-four  ounces  : 
introduce  the  peroxide  ot  manganese  into  a gas  bottle,  and,  having  poured  upon  it  the 
muriatic  acid  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  water,  apply  a gentle  heat,  and,  by  suitable 
tubes,  cause  the  gas,  as  it  is  developed,  to  bubble  through  two  additional  ounces  of  the 
water  placed  in  an  intermediate  small  phial,  and  then  to  pass  to  the  bottom  of  a three- 
pint  bottle,  containing  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  whose  mouth  is  loosely  plugged 
with  tow.  When  the  air  has  been  entirely  displaced  by  the  chlorine,  let  the  bottle  be 
disconnected  from  the  apparatus  in  which  the  gas  is  generated,  corked  loosely,  and 
shaken  until  the  chlorine  is  absorbed.  It  should  be  now  transferred  to  a pint  bottle 
with  a well-ground  glass  stopper,  and  preserved  in  a cool  and  dark  place,”  D.  “ Hy- 
drochloric acid,  f 5j ■ ; binoxide  of  manganese,  powdered,  5ij. ; distilled  water,  Oss.  ; 
mix  the  acid  and  binoxide  in  a retort ; and  transmit  the  chlorine  into  the  water  as 
long  as  any  comes  over,”  L.  “ Muriate  of  soda,  gr.  lx.  ; sulphuric  acid  (commercial), 
fdij. ; red  oxide  of  lead,  350  grains  ; water,  fgviij. ; triturate  the  muriate  of  soda 
and  oxide  together;  put  them  into  the  water  contained  in  a bottle  with  a glass  stopper ; 
add  the  acid,  agitate  occasionally  till  the  red  oxide  becomes  almost  white.  Allow  the 
insoluble  matter  to  subside  before  using  the  liquid,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  this  is  a yellowish-green  liquid,  with  the 
suffocating  odour  of  chlorine,  and  an  acrid  styptic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  solution  contains  about  twice  its 
bulk  of  chlorine  gas.  It  bleaches  all  vegetable  colours.  By  long 
keeping,  particularly  if  exposed  to  light,  Chlorine  water  is  converted 
into  a weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  and  oxygen  is  evolved : in 
consequence  of  these  disadvantages,  the  Edinburgh. Pharmacopoeia 
contains  a formula,  given  above,  by  which  an  aqueous  solution  of 
c ilonne  may  be  obtained  in  a few  hours.  It  contains,  a small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  dissolved  in  it,  which,  however,  can  in 
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no  wise  interfere  witli  its  employment  in  medicine ; and  a white  sul- 
phate of  lead  remains  as  an  insoluble  precipitate  in  the  bottom  ot 
the  bottle.  Chlorine  water  is  characterised  by  its  bleaching  pro- 
perties, by  its  power  of  dissolving  leaf  gold,  and  by  its  not  efferves- 
cing with  carbonate  of  lime.  _ . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Taken  in  large  quantity,  chlorine 
water  acts  as  a powerful  irritant  poison.  In  medicinal  doses  it 
operates  as  a stimulant,  and  as  such  is  employed  with  benefit  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhus  fevers  and  of  epidemic  dysentery,  in 
malignant  sore  throat,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver.  Chlorine 
gas  diluted  with  common  air  has  been  inhaled  in  chronic  bronchitis 
and  in  phthisis,  but  although  the  symptoms  are  _ often  ameliorated 
under  its  employment,  the  benefit  produced  is  not  permanent. 
Externally,  chlorine  water  has  been  used  largely  diluted  as  a wash 
to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers  and  for  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  the 
form  of  gargle  in  cyiianclie  maligna,  and  as  a local  bath  in  hepatitis. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— f5ss.  to  f5ij.  in  as  many 
ounces  of  water  sweetened  with  syrup.  For  external  use  f3j.  may 

be  diluted  with  f§j.  of  water.  _ 

INCOMPATIBLES. — -Nitrate  of  silver;  and  the  acetates  ot  lead. 

In  poisoning  with  chlorine  water  the  best  antidote  is  albumen,  as 
white  of  egg,  or  in  its  absence,  milk  or  flour. 


ClNNAMOMUM  ZEYLANICUM,  D.  ClNNAMOMUM,  L.  E.  ClNNA- 
MOMI  OLEUM,  L.  E. — Cinnamon.  Bark  of  Cmnamomum  zeylanicum, 
D.  Bark , and  volatile  oil  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum, L.  E.  1 he 
cinnamon  tree  is  a native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar;  it  belongs  o ie 
Natural  family  Lauracece , and  to  the  Lmnsean  class  and  order 
Enneandria  Monogynia. 

botanic  vl  characters. — Stem,  arborescent,  about  30  feet  high ; Branches, 

fXto  TZ  TZ  sfti  JW 

article  of  •!«  M*«A  Medico  ...  ll.e Sted^eSS  i TTX  lor  48  boon,, 
by  macerating  the  coarser  pieces  of  baik  and  ttie  tinnmi  g 

and  submitting  them  to  distillation. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Cinnamon  is  imported  from  Ceylon  in 
bales  and  in  boxes,  some  is  also  brought  from  Malabar.  Three  sorts 
are  usually  distinguished  in  commerce;  the  finest  is  in  splintery  rol  & 
consisting^  compound  quills,  the  smaller  being  inclosed  within  the 
larger  from  30  to  40  inches  in  length;  the  pieces  are  very  thin, 
generally  not  much  thicker  than  writing  paper  of  a light  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  smooth  on  the  surface,  with  a splintery  fracture,  f 
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odour  is  aromatic  and  fragrant,  and  the  taste  warm,  sweetish,  and 
feebly  astringent.  The  inferior  kinds  are  in  coarser  quills,  not  so 
much  rolled,  of  a darker  brown  colour,  and  with  a less  agreeable 
odour  and  taste.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  imported  from  Ceylon ; it  is  of 
a pale  wine  yellow  colour,  becoming  darker  by  age,  and  possesses 
intensely  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  the  bark ; it  is  heavier 
than  water,  its  density  varying  from  T038  to  T041  (Christison). 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cinnamon  bark  consists  of  volatile  oil, 
tannin,  mucilaginous  extractive,  an  acid,  resin,  colouring  matter,  and 
woody  fibre.  It  yields  its  properties  partially  to  water  but  more 
completely  to  alcohol.  The  volatile  oil  constitutes  about  6 parts  in 
a thousand  of  the  fresh  bark ; it  consists  of  a light  and  heavy  oil, 
which  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  The  composition 
of  oil  of  cinnamon  is  C20  H11  02  (Mulder);  by  exposure  to  the  air 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a mixture  of  cinnamic  acid , 
two  peculiar  resins  and  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  oil  of 
cinnamon  into  a solid  crystalline  mass. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Cinnamon  bark  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
physical  properties  from  . cassia  bark  which  is  often  sold  for  it ; in 
the  London  Pharmacoposia  it  is  characterised  as  “ being  thin,  much 
quilled,  the  smaller  quills  being  included  in  the  larger.”  The  oil 
may  be  distinguished  from  oil  of  cassia  by  its  more  fragrant  odour, 
and  by  the  taste  of  the  latter  being  more  acrid  and  burning.  The 
tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  purity  of  oil  of  cin- 
namon apply  equally  to  oil  of  cassia: — “ Cherry -red  when  old; 
wine  yellow  when  recent;  odour  purely  cinnamomic;  nitric  acid 
converts  it  nearly  into  a uniform  crystalline  mass.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cinnamon  is  an  excellent  warm  stimu- 
lant, and  in  consequence  of  its  agreeable  flavour  is  very  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  principally  as  an  aromatic  adjunct  to  other 
substances.  The  watery  solution  is  very  commonly  used  as  a vehicle 
for  more  active  medicines.  The  oil  is  not  much  employed,  but  it 
forms  an  excellent  addition  to  cathartic  pill  masses. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Oleum  Cinnamomi,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Prepared  according  to  the 
general  directions  for  distilling  volatile  oils,”  D.).  Dose,  min.  j.  to 
min.  v. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi , D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  essence  of  cinnamon, 
foj. ; distilled  water,  cong.  ss. ; mix  with  agitation,  and  filter  through 
paper,”  D.  “ Prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  Aqua  Anethi,"  L. 

“ Cinnamon,  bruised,  5xviij. ; water,  cong.  ij. ; rectified  spirit,  faiij. ; 
mix  and  distil  off  one  gallon,”  E.).  An  agreeable  vehicle  for  other 
medicines.  Dose,  f*j.  to  foiv. 

Essentia  Cinnamomi , D.  Spiritus  Cinnamomi , L.  E.  (“  Take  of 
oil  of  cinnamon,  foj  ; rectified  spirit,  faix. ; mix  with  agitation,” 
D.  “Oil  of  cinnamon,  f 3 i j . ; proof  spirit,  cong.  j. ; dissolve,”  L. 

“ Cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder,  H>j. ; proceed  as  for  spirit  of  caraway,” 
E ).  Dose,  Dublin , min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. ; London  and  Edinburgh, 
f 3j  - to  l‘3ss. 
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Tinctura  Cinnamorni , L.  E.  (“  Cinnamon,  bruised,  5 iiiss. ; proof 
spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter,  L.  “ Cinnamon,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  Siiiss. ; proof  spii'it,  Oij.;  proceed  by  per- 
colation or  digestion  as  directed  for  tincture  of  cassia,  E.).  Dose, 
f 3j  - to  f5ss. 

Tinctura  Cinnamorni  composita , D.  L E.  (“Take  of  cinnamon, 
bruised,  5ij.;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  oj.;  ginger,  bruised,  5ss. ; 
proof  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and 
filter,”  D.  “ Cinnamon,  bruised,  oj.;  cardamon,  bruised,  5ss. ; long 
pepper,  powdered ; and  ginger,  sliced,  of  each,  Siiss. ; proof  spirit, 
Oij. ; macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter,”  L.  “ Cinnamon,  m coarse 
powder  (fine  if  percolation  be  followed) ; and  cardamom  seeds, 
bruised,  of  each,  5j.;  long  pepper,  ground  finely,  3iij. ; proof  spirit, 
Oij.  This  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  percolation  as  directed  for 
the  compound  tincture  of  cardamom ; but  it  may  also  be  made  by 
digestion  for  7 days,  straining,  and  expressing  the  liquor,  and  then 
filtering  it,”  E.).  Dose  f 3j - to  f 3ij - 

Pulvis  Aromaticus,  D.  E,  Pulvis  Cinnamorni  compositus,  L. 
(“Take  of  cinnamon;  ginger,  of  each  5ij. ; cardamom  seeds,  freed 
from  their  capsules;  nutmegs,  of  each,  oj. ; rub  each  separately  to 
powder,  and,  having  mixed  them  by  trituration,  pass  through  a 
fine  sieve.  When  prepared,  the  powder  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stopped  bottles,”  D.  “ Cinnamon,  Sij.;  cardamom  seeds,  Mss.;  gin- 
ger, 5j.;  long  pepper,  oss. ; rub  together  to  a very  fine  powder,  L. 
“Cinnamon;  cardamom  seeds ; and  ginger,  of  each,  equal  paits^; 
reduce  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  keep  in  well  closed  glass  vessels, 

E.).  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx.  . _ 

Confectio  Aromatica , D.  L.  (“  Take  of  aromatic  powder,  w. , 
dried  saffron  in  fine  powder,  §ss. ; oil  of  cloves,  f3ss. ; simple  syrup, 
fSv. ; clarified  honey,  by  weight,  Sij. ; rub  the  aromatic  powder  with 
the  saffron,  add  the  syrup  and  honey,  and  beat  them  together  tiff 
thoroughly  mixed  ; lastly  add  the  oil  of  cloves,”  D.  “ Cinnamon ; 
nutmegs,  of  each,  Sij.;  cloves,  Sj.;  cardamoms,  oss. ; saffron,  5 ij.; 
prepared  chalk,  Sxvj. ; sugar,  tbij. ; distilled  water,  a sufficiency ; rub 
the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  keep  them 
in  a close  vessel,  and  whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  add  to 
every  ounce  of  the  powder  two  fluid  drachms  of  water,  and  mix 

until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,”  L.).  Stimulant,  carminative 
and  antacid,  frequently  used  in  mild  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Dose, 
err.  xx.  to  3j. ; substances  incompatible  with  chalk  should  not  be 
prescribed  in  combination  with  the  London  preparation. 

Electuarium  Aromaticum,  E.  (Aromatic  powder,  one  part;  syrup 
of  orange  peel,  two  parts;  mix  and  triturate  into  a uniform  pulp.) 

Dose,  gr.  x to  gr.  xl. 


COCCULUS,  E. — Cocculus  indicus . Fruit  oj  Anamirta  cocculus. 
A native  of  Malabar  and  the  eastern  islands  of  India;  belonging  to 
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the  Natural  family  Menispermacece,  and  to  the  Linmean  class  and 
order  Dicecia  Monadelphia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — A strong  climbing  shrub  ; Bark,  corky,  ash-coloured, 
cracked  ; Leaves,  roundish,  leathery,  smooth,  6 inches  long,  and  as  many  broad ; 
Flowers,  in  lateral  compound  racemes  ; Drupes,  2-3  globose. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  is  roundish,  about  the  size  of  a large  pea, 
with  a dark  brown  wrinkled  perisperm,  within  which  is  the 
bivalved,  one-celled  fruit ; the  kernel  is  white  and  oily,  and  does 
not  completely  fill  the  shell.  It  is  void  of  odour  but  has  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  nucleus  contains  a peculiar,  white, 
crystalline  acid  which  has  been  named  Picrotoxin , resin,  gum,  a 
fatty  acid,  and  other  unimportant  substances ; the  pericarp  contains 
another  peculiar  principle  which  has  been  named  Menispermin , and 
which  possesses  properties  very  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Picrotoxin, 
the  latter  being  the  active  principle  of  the  drug.  Picrotoxin  is 
soluble  in  150  parts  of  temperate  water,  25  of  boiling  water,  2 of 
pure  ether,  and  3 of  alcohol ; but  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils;  its  composition  was  stated  to  be  C12  H7  0s;  but  more 
recent  examination  has  proved  it  to  be  a salifiable  base  containing 
nitrogen.  Cocculus  Indicus  yields  its  active  properties  to  alcohol, 
and  but  very  imperfectly  to  either  cold  or  boiling  water. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  commerce,  either  from  havino- 
been  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe  or  from  long  keeping,  the  ker- 
nel is  often  completely  dried  up,  so  as  to  leave  the  shell  nearly  if  not 
quite  empty.  The  Edinburgh  College  therefore  directs  “ that  the 
kernels  should  fill  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  fruit.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Cocculus  Indicus  is  a powerful  stimu- 
lant, in  large  doses  producing  death  with  tetanic  convulsions  and 
coma.  It  is  used  in  India  to  poison  fish  ; and  in  this  country  has  been 
occasionally  employed  nefariously  by  brewers  to  give  an  artificial 
strength  to  beer.  In  medicine  it  is  only  employed  externally  to 
destroy  vermin,  and  as  a stimulating  application  in  the  form  of 
ointment  to  furfuraceous  eczema  and  porrigo  of  the  scalp.  Picro- 
toxin is  highly  poisonous ; it  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the 
drug. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS.— The  following  are  the  forms 
employed : — 

Unguentum  Cocculi,  E.  (Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  Coc- 
culus Indicus,  separate  and  preserve  the  kernels,  beat  them  well  in 
a mortar,  first  alone,  and  then  with  a little  axunge ; and  then  add 
axunge  till  it  amounts  altogether  to  five  times  the  weight  of  the 
kernels.) 

Unguentum  Picrotoxin , JAGER.  (Picrotoxin,  gr.x.;  axunge,  oj.; 
mix  intimately.)  These  ointments  have  been  applied  in&  small 
quantics  to  the  scalp  night  and  morning  in  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  and  the  head  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  warm  water 
at  least  once  daily.  They  should  be  used  with  great  caution  when 
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the  skin  is  not  entire,  as  danger  may  arise  from  absorption.  At 
present  they  have  nearly  fallen  into  disuse ; and  consequently  Coc- 
culus  Indices  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  editions  ol  the  Dublin 
and  London  Pharmacopoeias. 


CORIANDRUM,  L.  E.  CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM,  SEMINA,  D.—  Cori- 
ander. The  fruit  (seeds,  D.)  of  Coriandrum  sativum.  A native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  scarcely  indigenous;  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Umbilliferce  (Apiacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Lmnaean  class 
and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

botanical  characters. — Annual ; Stem,  erect,  leafy,  about  18  inches  high ; 
Leaves,  scarcely  stalked,  all  bipinnate,  and  cut ; Flowers,  white,  often  with  a reddish 
tint.  ' 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  commonly  called  coriander-seed  is  round, 
a little  larger  than  white  pepper,  finely  ribbed,  of  a brownish-yellow 
colour.  When  ripe  it  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm 
peculiar  taste.  Its  properties  depend  on  volatile  oil,  of  which  it 
contains  4' 7 parts  in  a thousand. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Coriander  is  employed  in  medicine  as 
a flavouring  adjunct  in  some  officinal  preparations,  but  is  not  used 
alone.  The  dose  of  the  fruit  is  from  3ss.  to  3j. 


CUMINUM,  E.  Cyminum,  L. — Cummin.  The  fruit  of  Cuminum 
cyminum.  A native  of  Greece  and  Egypt;  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Umbelliferce  (. Apiacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnman  class 
and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  commonly  called  cummin-seed,  possesses 
aromatic  stimulant  properties,  which  depend  on  the  presence  of 
volatile  oil ; but  as  the  odour  and  taste  are  both  strong  and  disagree- 
able, I cannot  imagine  on  what  grounds  it  has  been  letained  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  when  we  have  so  many 
agreeable  medicines  with  precisely  analogous  properties.  Dose,  of 

the  fruit,  gr.  x.  to  3ss.  . c 

Emplastrum  Cumini,  L.  (Cummin;  carraway ; bay  berries,  ot 
each,  5iij.;  prepared  burgundy  pitch,  tbiij.;  wax,  oiij.;  olive  oi  ; 
water,  of  each,  fsiss.;  to  the  pitch  and  wax,  melted  together,  add 
the  dry  ingredients  rubbed  to  powder,  the  oil,  and  the  water;  then 
evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.)  An  aromatic  and  discutient 
plaster  re-introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


DAUCI  radix,  D.  E.  CAROTA,  L.—  The  common  carrot.  The 
root  ( fresh  root,  L.)  of  Daucus  carota  (var.  sativa,  L.  E.).  Indigen- 
ous • belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Umbelliferce  (Apiacece, 
Lindley),  and  to  the  Linmean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 
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botanical  character. — Root,  slender,  yellowish,  becoming  thick  and  succulent 
by  cultivation  (vdr.  sativa);  Stem,  2-3  feet  high,  hispid;  Leaves,  pinnatisect ; Flowers, 
in  large  umbels,  white,  except  the  central  neutral  one,  which  is  blood-red. 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit — which  has  been  omitted  from  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia — commonly  called  carrot-seed , 
is  obtained  from  the  uncultivated  variety ; it  is  small,  compressed, 
ovate,  of  a brown  colour,  fringed  with  a row  of  whitish  spines; 
having  a strong  aromatic  odour  and  taste  which  depend  on  volatile 
oil.  The  root  which  is  obtained  from  the  cultivated  carrot  is  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  It  contains  a trace  of  volatile 
oil,  with  some  fixed  oil,  a peculiar,  ruby-red  crystalline  substance 
( Carotin ),  uncrystallizable  sugar,  fecula,  albumen,  malic  acid,  &c. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  fruit  of  the  wild  carrot  is  carmi- 
native and  stimulant,  and  by  many  is  held  to  be  diuretic ; it  is 
scarcely  ever  used  at  present.  Carrot-root  when  boiled  forms  one 
of  the  most  nutritive  of  our  esculent  vegetables.  In  medicine  it  is 
only  used  as  an  external  application  in  the  form  of  poultice  to 
stimulate  foul,  indolent,  and  gangrenous  sores ; it  corrects  the  fetor, 
and  promotes  the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  fruit,  gr.  XX. 
to  3j.  A carrot  poultice  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  root  in  water 
until  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  form  a cataplasm. 


Electricity.  Galvanism.  Magnetic  electricity.  These 
powerful  agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease  require  some  short  notice 
here.  They  operate  either  as  general  or  local  stimulants  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied ; under  their  influence  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems,  more  especially  the  latter,  being 
excited,  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  the  muscles  stimulated  to 
involuntary  action,  and  the  general  secretions  augmented.  The 
diseases,  then,  in  which  their  use  is  indicated  are  those  of  debility ; 
hence  they  are  employed  in  all  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  nerves, 
both  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  when  uncomplicated  with  any 
lesion  of,  or  determination  of  blood  to,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ; 
as  in  some  forms  of  nervous  deafness  and  of  amaurosis,  in  long- 
standing cases  of  paraplegia  and  hemiplegia,  in  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  from  the  poison  of  lead  or  of  mercury,  in 
obstinate  constipation,  in  the  insensible  stage  of  poisoning  with 
opium,  and  in  asphyxia.  In  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge, 
arising  from  loss  of  tone  in  the  uterine  organs,  electrical  shocks 
passed  through  the  pelvis,  from  the  sacrum  to  the  pubis,  are  fre- 
quently productive  of  great  benefit.  In  the  loss  of  muscular  power 
attendant  on  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  chorea  and  other  allied 
convulsive  disorders,  the  employment  of  electricity  often  proves 
serviceable  also.  My  own  experience  of  its  use  as  a remedial  agent 
leads  me  to  place  more  reliance  on  its  employment  in  local  than 
in  general  paralysis — more  particularly  when  a single  muscle  or  a 
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certain  class  of  muscles  lias  become  paralysed  from  any  special 
cause.  Thus  I have  derived  peculiar  benefit  from  its  use  in  that 
particular  form  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the.  forearm,  which 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  lead,  and  which  is  so  frequent  a 
sequence  of  painter’s  colic;  as  also  in  those  cases  where  a single 
muscle  becomes  paralysed,  either  from  exposure  to  a draught  of 
cold  air,  or  from  continued  pressure  on  the  nerve  by  which  the 
muscle  is  supplied*  The  entire  subject  of  the  therapeutical  appli- 
cations of  the  various  forms  of  electricity  has  been  recently  care- 
fully and  ably  studied  by  M.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne),  and  several 
memoirs  on  the  subject  published  by  him ; amongst  others,  two  m 
the  14th  and  15th  volumes  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science , which  will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  different  forms  of  electricity  may  in  general  be  indifferently 
applied,  but  galvanic  and  magnetic  electricity  possess  the  advantage 
of  being  more  readily  employed,  of  not  being  interfered  with  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  effects  produced  being  more 
under  control,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  applied 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body ; consequently  these  forms  of 
electricity  are  in  the  present  day  most  generally  used.  . 

For  the  application  of  common  electricity,  Leyden  jars  charged 
with  the  cylindrical  or  plate  machine  are  employed,  with  the  usual 
' directors  for  discharging  them;  the  patient  may  or  may  not  be 
placed  on  an  insulating  stool  or  chair,  according  to  the  ellect  wine 

it  is  wished  to  produce.  . . 

Galvanic  electricity  is  applied  by  means  of  the  usual  galvanic 

troughs  and  insulated  directors;  the  apparatus  is  objectionable  in 
consequence  of  its  not  being  very  portable,  and  also  from  its  requn- 
ing  the  use  of  acids  to  bring  it  into  operation.  . 

Magnetic-electricity  is  the  most  convenient  and  simple  mode  of 
employing  this  agent  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  it  is  most  icadily 
applied  by  means  of  an  instrument  consisting  of  a small  battery,  on 
Smee^s  principle,  in  connection  with  a frame  on  which  w fixed  an 
uprio-ht1  or  horizontal  straight  magnet,  surrounded  by  a bundle  of 
iron°wires,  round  which  are  coiled  some  thousand  yards  of  insu- 
lated large  and  small  copper  wire,  divided  into  seven ^ 
firms  each  of  which  terminates  separately  in  a small  brass  k o 
brought  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  frame  ; by  means _of  w*>j° ' 
arrangement  we  c“n  readily. augment  or  diminish  the  power  of  the 
on rrent  that  is  beina  administered.  The  shocks  aie  produced  oy 
the’ continuity  pf  L stream  of  electricity  bemg 
alternate  attraction  and  lepulsion,  y tc  ’ . meaus 

soft  iron,  which  is  kept  in  contact  with  a platinised  sc.ew  by  means 

of  a piece  of  watch  spring .t 


* See  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  6,  p.  225. 

t Magnetic-electrical  i.amwi.nt.  .«  the  pl.a 
Grafton-street.  in  this  city,  at  a cost  varying  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  4s. 
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There  is  one  objection  to  the  use  of  this  instrument  as  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  namely,  that  a series  of  positive  or  negative 
currents  in  a definite  direction  cannot  be  administered  by  means  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  negative  and  positive  electricity  are  alternately  dis- 
charged by  each  conducting  wire.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  its 
construction,  that  physician  has  contrived  a machine  which  he  terms 
the  “ single-current  electro-magnetic  machine,”  of  which  a full 
description  is  given  in  his  lectures  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
But  for  my  own  part  I regard  the  stimulant  action  of  magnetic 
electricity,  so  to  say,  as  its  active  principle,  and  therefore  I cannot 
see  the  validity  of  his  objection  to  the  alternating  current. 

The  good  effects  of  any  of  the  forms  of  electricity  require  a long 
time  for  their  developement,  and  its  use  should  consequently  be 
persevered  in  for  some  time,  and  not  despaired  of  if  immediate 
relief  is  not  experienced.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  regulate 
the  force  or  intensity  of  the  shock,  as  over-excitement  from  electri- 
city proves  in  general  highly  injurious  in  those  very  cases  in  which 
its  employment,  if  properly  regulated,  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
service.  In  fine  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  electricity 
is  only  to  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  modes  of  treatment. 


Elemi,  D.  L.  E. — Elemi.  The  concrete  resinous  exudation  from 
one  or  more  unascertained  plants , D.  E.  Concrete  turpentine  from 
an  unascertained  plant , L.  It  is  quite  uncertain  from  what  plant 
this  substance  is  obtained,  and  even  its  commercial  route  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity;  what  is  met  with  in  this  country  is  brought 
chiefly  from  Holland.  American  elemi  is  obtained  from  the  Idea 
icicariba , a plant  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Amyridacece.  The 
term  elemi  is  applied  to  three  or  four  resins  of  very  different  appear- 
ance, and  much  of  what  is  sold  under  this  name  appears  to  be  a 
very  composite  substance.  It  is  only  employed  in  medicine  in  the 
form  of  ointment  as  a stimulating  dressing  to  old  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Unguentum  Elemi , D.  L.  (“  Take  of  resin  of  elemi,  3iv. ; oint- 
ment of  white  wax,  Ibj. ; melt  them  together,  strain  through  flannel, 
and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it  concretes,”  D.  “ Elemi, 
oiij.;  turpentine,  oiiss. ; suet,  ovj.;  olive  oil,  fSiss. ; melt  the 
elemi  with  the  suet;  then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  imme- 
diately mix  with  them  the  turpentine  and  the  oil,  and  afterwards 
press  through  a linen  cloth,”  L.) 


FCENICULUM,  L.  E.  FcENICULUM  OFFICINALE,  SEMINA,  D. — Fennel. 
Fruit  (Seeds,  D.)  of  Famiculum  officinale,  D.  E.  Fruit  of  Fceniculum 
dulce,  L.  Fceniculum  vulgare  ( Anetlium  fceniculum , LINNAEUS)  is  an 
indigenous  plant;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  UmbellifercB 

(y  ptacece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria 
JJigynia. 
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botanical  CHARACTERS. — Biennial ; Stem,  3-4  feet  high,  fistulose  ; Leaves,  much 
divided,  with  very  slender  segments  ; Flowers,  dark  yellow. 

PROPERTIES. — The  fruit  commonly  called  fennel-seed , is  oval, 
about  two  lines  long  and  one  broad,  of  a dark  brown  colour ; it  has 
an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm  sweetish,  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  These  properties  depend  on  a volatile  oil  which  it  contains. 
The  oil  of  fennel  of  the  shops  is  usually  obtained  from  a cultivated 
variety  of  Fceniculum  vulgare , which  in  consequence  ot  the  sweeter 
taste  of  the  fruit  is  known  under  the  name  ol  Fceniculum  dulce , and 
is  therefore  officinal  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Fennel  is  a warm  aromatic  stimulant, 
but  is  not  much  used  in  the  present  day ; it  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  cases  as  anise  and  caraway. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  5ss.  to  3p 

Oleum  Fceniculi,  D.  L.  E.  An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  “ Prepared  from  the  fruit  according 
to  the  general  instructions  for  obtaining  volatile  oils,”  D.  E.  Dose, 
min.  ij.  to  min.  x. 

Essentia  Fceniculi , D.  (Take  of  oil  of  fennel,  f 5j. ; alcohol,  1 Six. ; 
mix  with  agitation.)  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 

Aqua  Fceniculi , D.  E.  (Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Aqua 
Carui,  D.,  as  Aqua  Anethi,  E.).  An  aromatic  vehicle  for  other 
medicines;  Dose,  fSj.  to  fsiv. 


Inula,  L. — Elecampane.  Root  of  Inula  helenium.  Indigenous  ; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Compositce  ( Asteracece , Lmdley), 
and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Syngenesia  Superflua. 


BOTANICAL  characters. — Root,  thick,  branching,  perennial ; Stem,  3-5  feet  high, 
branched;  Leaves,  amplexicaul,  ovate,  wrinkled,  downy  beneath;  Flowers,  large, 
terminal,  bright-yellow. 


PROPERTIES. — Elecampane-root  when  dried  has  an  aromatic  odour, 
and  a warm  bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  bitter  extractive,  soft  resin, 
elecampane-camphor  ( Ilelenin ),  a variety  of  starch  named  Inulin,  a 
trace  of  volatile  oil,  &c.  It  yields  its  active  properties  partially  to 

water,  but  more  completely  to  alcohol.  . . , 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Elecampane  is  an  aromatic  stimulant, 
producing  vomiting  in  large  doses.  Lis  scarcely  ever  usee  m 
medicine,  and  might  be  well  spared  from  the  Materia  Medica.  Dose, 

3j.  to  3ij. 


LAURUS  L. — Sweet-bay  berries.  Fruit  of  Laurus  nobilis.  A 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  our  shrubberies;  it 
belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Lauracece,  and  to  the  Li  unman  class 
and  order  Enneandria  Monogynia. 
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botanical  CHARACTERS. — A smiill  tree  ; Leaves,  alternate,  lanceolate,  coriaceous  ; 
Flowers,  in  axillary  umbels,  yellowish  ; Fruit,  a bluish-black,  oval  berry,  one-seeded} 
about  the  size  of  a small  nut. 

PROPERTIES. — The  leaves  and  fruit  have  an  aromatic,  rather 
agreeable  odour,  and  a warm,  somewhat  bitter  taste.  These  pro- 
perties depend  on  a volatile  oil  which  may  be  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion. The  berries  contain  also  about  12  per  cent,  of  a butyraceous 
fixed  oil,  which  for  some  years  back  has  been  imported  from 
Trieste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— The  leaves,  berries,  and  oils  of  the 
sweet  bay  are  aromatic  stimulants;  but  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  me- 
dicine. 1 he  fixed  oil  was  formerly  employed  as  a local  stimulant 
in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains,  and  is  used  as  such  with  great 
benefit  on  many  parts  of  the  continent  in  the  present  day.  The 
leaves  and  berries  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion,  pre- 
pared by  infusing  3iss.  ol  either,  bruised,  in  foxij.  of  boiling  water. 
Dose,  foss.  to  fsij. 


Lavandula,  E.  Lavandula  vera,  flores,  D.  Lavandula 
OLEUM  (Anglicanum,)  L.— Lavender.  Flowers  of  Lavandula  vera , 
D.  L.  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  the  flowers  of  Lavandula  vera  L 
It  is  from  Lavandula  vera  (De  Candolle)  that  the  flowers  are  pro- 
cured for  medical  use ; this  is  a native  of  the  central  parts  of  Europe 
and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens ; it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
-v abiatce  (. Lamiaceas , Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order 
JJiclynamia  Gymnospermia.  * 


],n^  f hCHARACTE;5f-~Stem’  shrubb-y’  feet  high  ; Leaves,  oblong-linear  or 
lanceolate  quite  entire;  Flowers,  purplish -gray,  in  whorls  of  6-10  flowers,  in  inter- 

hStff!;  LavafMn  "era  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  Lavandula  spica, 
by  its  taller  stature,  its  narrower  leaves,  and  the  absence  of  bracts.  1 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  flowers  are  gathered  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  dried  in  the  shade:  they  have  a peculiar  fragrant  odour 
and  a warm,  somewhat  bitter,  aromatic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.  They  contain  volatile  oil,  tannin,  bitter 
extractive,  and  woody  fibre.  The  oil,  Oleum  Lavandula i,  is  obtained 
by  the  usual  process  of  distillation;  it  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  has 
the  peculiar  fragrant  odour  of  the  flowers,  and  a warm  aromatic  taste 
Une  pound  of  flowers  yields  about  two  drachms  of  oil.  Its  density 
according  to  Zeller  is  -870  to  -890;  its  composition  C^FL  'O2.  La- 
vender flowers  yield  their  properties  completely  to  alcohol,  but  only 
partially  to  boiling  water.  ’ v 

8timuknAtPalSIViL  “recTS.- Lavender  is  a very  agreeable  aromatic 
stimulant,  and  its  officinal  preparations  ale  consequently  mucli  an- 
ployed  for  giving  warmth  and  flavour  to  other  medicines7 

arc  added  m .f^T  "M™ISTRATIOH—The  flowers  in  powder 

S odoL 
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Spiritus  Lavandula,  E.  (Fresl\  lavender,  Ibuss. ; rectified  spirit, 
coho'  j. ; mix,  and  with  the  heat  of  a vapour-bath  distil  over  Uvij.) 
Used  by  the  Edinburgh  College  in  the  preparation  of  the  tollow- 

Tinctura  ( Spiritus , E.)  Lavandula  composita,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take 
of  oil  of  lavender,  f 3iij  - ; oil  of  rosemary,  f 3j . ; cinnamon,  bruised, 
nutmeg,  bruised,  §ss. ; cloves,  bruised;  cochineal,  in  powder,  ot 
each,  3ii . ; rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain, 
express,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Oil  of  lavender,  f3iss. ; oil  of  rosemary, 
min.  x.;  cinnamon,  bruised;  nutmeg,  bruised,  of  each,  3nss. ; sandal- 
wood, sliced,  5v.;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  the  cinnamon, 
nutmeg  and  sandal-wood  in  the  spirit  for  seven  days;  ton  express 
and  filter  and  dissolve  the  oils  in  the  filtered  tincture,  L.  kjnn 
of  lavender,  Oij.;  spirit  of  rosemary,  fsxij.;  nutmegs,  bruised,  dss.  ; 
cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder,  5j.;  cloves,  bruised,  3\J.  ; red  sanda  - 
wood  shavings,  3iij- ; macerate  for  seven  days  and  strain  through 
calico  ” E.).  This  preparation,  generally  known  as  Lavender  Vi  ops, 
is  used  as  a cordial  and  stomachic  to  relieve  nausea,  flatulence,  low- 
ness of  spirits,  &c.  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  f3ij.  m water,  or  dropped  on 

white  sugar. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate  ol  iron. 


LlMONUM  CORTEX  ET  OLEUM,  D.L.  E -The external  rind  (fresli 
and  dried , D.  L.)  of  the  fruit , and  the  volatile  oil  obtained  {bij  expres- 
sion, L.)  from  the  rind,  of  Citrus  limonum,  D.  L.  E Lemon  peel, 
and  oil  of  lemons.  The  lemon  tree  has  been  described  m the i division 
Refrigerants.  Oil  of  lemons  is  obtained  from  the  nnd  eithe  y 
distillation  or  expression;  the  latter  is  the  method  usually  followed, 
it  is  imported  from  Portugal  and  from  France.  It  has  a pale 
greenish -yellow  colour,  the  fragrant  odour  of  lemons,  and  a pungen 
aromatic  taste ; density,  -850.  Oil  of  lemons  has  the  probable  com- 
nosition  C5H4  being  like  oil  of  turpentine  composed  of  two  isomeiic 

oils,  citrene  and  citrylene.  Lemon  peel  is  of  a both 

agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm,  somewhat  ^Ute  taste  bo  h 
of  which  are  much  injured  by  drying.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
peeling  lemons  to  remove  the . outer  ye : °w  nnd  y , alternate 
dried  without  artificial  heat,  and  is  best  Pies^u  r n eel 
layers  with  sugar,  and  kept  in  well  closed  bottles.  Lemon  peel 

SSwS,  Tf  .“pTcTl^lTs 

ADMINISTRATION.'  In  the  following  forms 
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Oleum  Limonum,  D.  L.  E.  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 

Tinctura  Limonis , D.  Tinctura  Limonum,  L.  (“Take  of  fresh 
lemon  peel,  cut  thin,  5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oj.;  macerate  for  fourteen 
days^  strain,  express,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Fresh  lemon  peel,  5iiiss. ; 
proof  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  seven  days,  express,  and  filter,”  L.). 
Dose,  f'3ss.  to  f'3ij.;  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  other  medicines;  it  is 
used  by  the  Dublin  College  in  the  preparation  of  syrup  of  citric  acid. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  and  vegetable  acids;  and  lime 
water. 


MaSTICHE,  D.  L.  E. — Mastich.  The  resin  {concrete  resinous 
exudation,  E.)  of  Pistacia  lentiscus.  A native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Levant;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Anacar- 
diacece,  and  to  the  Linnsan  class  and  order  Dicecia  Pentandria. 

. Mastich  exudes  from  incisions  made  into  the  tree ; it  is  in  small 
irregular,  yellowish  tears,  which  have  a faint,  agreeable  odour,  and 
a warm  taste.  It  is  scarcely  ever  used  at  present,  but  was  at  one 
time  much  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  dinner  pills.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Tinctura  Ammonice  composita  L (see 
page  360.)  v 


Melissa,  E.— Common  Balm.  Herb  of  Melissa  officinalis.  A 
native  of  Central  Europe,  cultivated  in  our  gardens;  ‘it  belongs  to 
the  Natural  family  Labiatai  ( Lamiacece , Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linna3an 
class  and  order  Didxjnamia  Gymnospermia. 


botanical  characters. — Herbaceous 
above,  smooth  beneath  ; Flowers,  white,  in 
lated. 


; Leaves,  broadly  ovate,  crenate,  hairy 
one-sided,  axillary  whorls,  shortly  pcduncu- 


PROPERTUES.— In  the  recent  state  the  whole  herb  has  an  aromatic, 
citron-like  odour,  much  of  which  is  lost  by  drying ; the  taste  is  warm 
and  bitter.  It  contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  bitter  extractive,  a trace 

infusion10'  "Um’  &C'  ^ *ts  properties  to  boiling  water  by 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS— Balm  is  a mild  aromatic  stimulant,  at 
present  never  used  except  as  a domestic  remedy. 

Infusum  Melissce.  (Prepared  by  infusing  5ij.  of  the  fresh  herb  in 
Uss  of  boiling  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.)  Balm  tea  is  given 
m doses  of  from  fsij.  to  f‘5iv.  b 

silver  °MPATIBLES'~Sulpliate  °f  ir°n;  acetate  lead!  and  nitrate  of 


Menu. A PIPERITA,  D.  L.  E. — Peppermint.  Herb  (Fresh  and 
'ted  flowering  herb,  L.)  of  Mentha  piperita.  Indigenous ; belonging 
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to  the  Natural  family  Labiates  ( Lamiacece , Lindley,)  and  to  the 
Lin  mean  class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

botanical  characters. — Root  creeping  ; Stem,  smooth,  quadrangular  ; Leaves, 
ovato-lanceolate,  strongly  serrated,  acute,  slightly  hairy;  Flowers,  violet  coloured,  in 
lax,  short,  interrupted  spikes  ; Braoteas  lanceolate. 

PROPERTIES. — Peppermint  has  a peculiar,  aromatic,  to  most  per- 
sons agreeable,  odour,  and  a warm  pungent  taste,  leaving  a peculiar 
impression  of  coldness  on  the  mouth  which  is  most  marked  during 
inspiration.  These  properties  are  due  to  a large  .quantity  of  volatile 
oil  which  exists  in  small  vesicles  or  glands,  chiefly  in  the  leaves. 
This  oil,  Oleum  Mentha  piperita , D.  L.  E.— an  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia— is  obtained  by  the  usual 
process  of  distillation ; the  quantity  procured  varies  from  a 200th  to 
a 320th;  it  is  limpid  and  colourless,  acquiring  a greenish  tint  trom 
acre,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant  m an  intense  degree  It 
is" soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  agitated  with  water  imparts  to  it 
both  odour  and  taste.  Its  density  is  -902,  and  its  composition 
Cp0pp0Q2^ 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Peppermint  is  perhaps.the  most  pow- 
erful aromatic  stimulant  of  the  Labiate  plants ; and  in  consequence 
of  its  agreeable  odour  and  taste  is  very  generally  acided  to  nauseous 
medicines.  It  is  also  much  employed  to  relieve  sickness  of  the 

stomach,  heartburn  and  flatulent  colic.  , 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  Of  the  volatile  Oil, 

min  ii  to  min.  v.  dropped  on  sugar. 

Vj Mentha,  pip  JL,  D.  L.  E.  <“  Take  of  essence  of  pepper- 
mint  fSi.  • distilled  water,  cong.  ss. ; mix  with  agitation,  and  fi  te. 
through  paper,”  D.  “Peppermint,  dried,  ftnj.;  water,  cong.  ij.  , 
distil  a gallon.  If  the  fresh  herb  is  employed  double  the  fl^antity 

dM  Ine^llo?  ’to 

fLtulent^colic,  but  chiefly  as  a vehicle  for  other  med.c.nes;  Dose, 

Mentha  piperita,  D.  Spirilla  Mentha 

*.  Mentha,  E (••  Take  of  orl  of  SpO 

fSix. ; nnx  with  agitation,  • ^ ppermint,  tbiss. ; proceed 

spirit,  cong.  j.,  c isso  , • gt;miqant  and  carminative;  Dose, 

as  for  spirit  of  caraway,  E.).  Stimuiani  ai 

min.  xx.  to  f3j  - 


MENTHA  PULEGIUM,  D.  PULEGIUM,  L.  E.— -Pennyroyal.  Herb 
(fresh  and  dried  flowering  herb , L.)  of  Mentha  pulegium.  lndigenou  ^ 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Labiata  (Lamiacea,  Lind  ey,)  c 
to  the  ^ntean  class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 
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botanical  characters. — This  mint  is  distinguished  by  its  prostrate  stems,  and 
small,  frequently  recurved  leaves  ; both  of  which  are  thickly  covered  with  short  hairs. 

PROPERTIES. — Pennyroyal  lias  a strong,  peculiar,  aromatic  odour, 
and  a pungent,  somewhat  bitter,  cooling  taste;  it  contains  a volatile 
oil  on  which  its  properties  depend,  and  which  is  obtained  by  the 
usual  process  of  distillation;  it  is  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour, 
with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant;  its  density  is  (>925;  and  its 
composition  C10H8O. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pennyroyal  is  identical  in  action  with 
peppermint,  but  as  its  odour  and  taste  are  not  so  agreeable',  it  is 
much  less  used. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Oleum  Pulegii , D.  L.  E. 
Spiritus  Pulegii,  L.  Aqua  Pulegii,  D.  L.  E. : are  all  prepared  with 
pennyroyal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  preparations  of 
peppermint.  The  doses  also  are  the  same. 

Essentia  Menthce  pulegii,  D.  (Take  of  oil  of  pennyroyal,  fsj. ; 
rectified  spirit,  f5ix. : mix  with  agitation.)  Dose,  min.  xx.  to  f3j. 


Mentha  VIRIDIS,  D.  L.  E. — Spearmint.  Herb  ( Fresh  and  dried 
flowering  herb , L.)  of  Mentha  viridis.  Indigenous;  belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Labiatce  ( Lamiacece , Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

botanical  characters. — Leaves,  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  sessile ; Spikes, 
interrupted,  cylindrical,  loose ; Bracteas  setaceous,  somewhat  hairy  as  well  as  the 
calyx. 

PROPERTIES. — Spearmint  has  a strong,  peculiar,  to  many  persons 
disagreeable,  odour,  and  a warm,  bitter  taste  followed  by  a sense  of 
coldness  when  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  ; these  properties  are  very 
much  lost  by  drying.  They  depend  on  a volatile  oil,  of  which  the 
flesh  heib  contains  only  a 500th  part.  This  oil  is  of  a light-yellow 
colour,  acquiring  a reddish-brown  tint  by  age ; it  possesses  intensely 
the  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant.  Its  density  is  0 914;  and  its  com- 
position C35H280  (Kane.) 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Spearmint  resembles  in  its  action 
peppermint;  by  some  it  has  been  said  to  repel  the  secretion  of  milk, 
and  to  act  as  an  emmenagogue.  As  it  is  neither  as  powerful  nor  as 
agreeable  as  peppermint  it  is  not  so  much  used. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Oleum  Menthol  viridis , 
D.  L.  E.  Essentia  Menthce  viridis,  D.  Spiritus  Menthce  viriclis , 

• . Aqua  Menthce  viridis , D.  L.  E. : are  all  prepared  with  spear- 
mint,. in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  preparations  of  pep- 
peinnnt.  The  doses  also  are  the  same. 

_ . Menthce , D.  (lake  of  spearmint,  dried,  and  cut  small, 
6nj.,  oi  ing  water,  Oss. ; infuse  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces.) 
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Used  as  a vehicle  for  other  remedies  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach. 
Dose,  fSj.  to  fsij. 


Myristica,  L.  E.  Myristica  moschata,  D .—Kernel  of  the 
fruit  of  Myristica  moschata , D.,  of  Myristica  officinalis , L.  E.  Nutmegs. 

Myristica  oleum,  L.  Myristic^ adeps,  E.—  Concrete  expressed, 
oil  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  officinalis. 

MyriSTICUE  OLEUM,  E. — Volatile  oil  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit,  of 

Myristica  officinalis.  . . . , ,n 

This  tree  (Myristica  fragrans,  Houtt)  is  a native  ol  the  Molucca 
Islands ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Myristicacece,  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Micecia  Monadelphia. 


botanical  characters.— A tree,  20-30  feet  high;  Leaves,  aromatic,  oblong, 
acuminate,  smooth,  simple  nerved;  Flowers,  pale  yellow,  in  axillary  racemes ; Fruit, 
pyriform,  about  the  size  of  a peach,  smooth,  dehiscing  by  two  nearly  equal  lonptudinal 
valves,  and  exposing  the  fleshy,  scarlet  arillus  (mace,)  closely  embiacing  the  shell, 
within  which  is  contained  the  kernel  {the  nutmeg .) 

PROPERTIES. — Nutmegs  are  too  well  known  to  require  description  , 
they  are  imported  from  the  Moluccas.  They  have  a peculiar, 
fragrant,  powerful  odour,  and  a warm,  aromatic  taste.  Nutmegs 
consist  of  31  -6  per  cent,  of  fat  butyraceous  fixed  oil,  6 of  volatile  oil, 
2-4  of  starch,  1.2  of  gum,  08  of  acid,  and  54  of  lignin  (Bonastre.) 
The  volatile  oil,  Oleum  Myristica ?,  D.  E.,  which  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation, is  usually  imported,  but  the  Dublin  College  directs  it  to  be 
prepared  by  the  general  process  for  obtaining  volatile  oils.  It  is 
colourless  or  slightly  yellow,  of  a rather  viscid  consistence  and  has 
the  odour  and  taste  of  nutmegs.  Its  density  is  0948.  The  fixed 
oil,  Myristicce  oleum , L.,  Mynsticce  adeps,  E.,  Oil  of  mace,  pr 
cured  by  exposing  bruised  nutmegs  to  the  vapour  ol  boiling  water, 
and  pressing  between  heated  plates  of  iron  It  is  imported  in  large 
rectangular  cakes  covered  with  the  leaves  of  some  monocotyledonous 
plant  ;i  a soft  solid,  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  with  *e  odour  ».  d 
laste  of  nutmegs.  It  consists  of  an  aromatic  vo  atile  mi^d  w 
three  fats;  two  of  which  are  readily  dissolved  by  McohoL  the  tin  1 

which  is  thus  separated  has  been  named  mymsticine  ^low  fat  oil 
posed  of  a volatile  oil,  a red  fat  oil  soluble  m alcohol  a yellow  fat  o l 

insoluble  in  alcohol,  alcoholic  extractive,  aim ldm>  1 * te r but 

megs  and  mace  impart  both  odour  and  taste  to  bo  ling  water,  but 
thev  yield  their  active  properties  more  completely  to  alcoho  . 

AWLTERA?,ONS.-Nutmegs  from  which  the  volatile  0.1 has  been 
obtained,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  good  nutmegs  the  holes  which 
are  bored  in  them  being  stopped  up  with  powdered  sass^rM.  This 
fraud  is  seldom  attempted  m the  present  day,  it  may  be  detected  l y 
the  liahtness  of  the  nutmeg.  Those  nutmegs  which  are  round,  plump, 
heavy,  and  not  worm  eaten,  should  be  chosen. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Nutmegs  are  agreeable  aromatic  sti- 
mulants, chiefly  used  as  flavouring  ingredients.  Taken  in  large 
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quantity  they  prove  narcotic,  and  consequently  their  use  should  be 
avoided  by  those  of  an  apoplectie  or  paralytic  tendency.  The  fixed 
oil  has  been  employed  externally  as  a stimulant  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism and  paralysis. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  x.  to 
gr.  xxx. 

Oleum  Myristicce,  D.  E.  Min.  j.  to  min.  v.  dropped  on  sugar. 

Essentia  Myristicce  moscliatce , D.  Spiritus  Myristicce , L.  E. 
(“Take  of  oil  of  nutmeg,  foj.;  stronger  spirit,  fsix.;  mix  with  agi- 
tation,” D.  “Nutmegs,  bruised,  Siiss. ; proof  spirit,  cong.  j.;  water, 
Oj. ; mix  and  [with  a slow  fire,  L.]  distil  a gallon,”  L.  E.).  Stimulant 
and  aromatic,  an  excellent  addition  to  cathartic  mixtures  to  prevent 
griping.  The  dose  of  the  essence  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is 
min.  xx.  to  f3j. ; that  of  the  spirit  of  the  other  Colleges  is  from 
f3j.  to  f5iv. 

Oleum  Myristicce , L.  Myristicce  acleps,  D.  Used  only  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Emplastrum  Picis,  L.  E.  ' 


ORIGANUM,  E. — Herb  of  Origanum  vulgare.  This,  the  com- 
mon marjoram,  is  an  indigenous  plant  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Labiates  ( Lamiacece , Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linncean  class  and 
order  Didynamia  Gyninos permia. 

PROPERTIES. — It  has  a peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm  pun- 
gent taste;  these  properties  depend  cliiqfly  on  volatile  oil.  This, 
commonly  called,  Oil  of  Marjoram,  Oil  of  Thyme,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  flowering  herb  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation.  It  is 
of  a reddish  colour,  becoming  darker  by  age,  and  has  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  plant.  Its  density  is  0’867  ; and  its  composition  C50H40O. 
A hundred  weight  of  the  plant  yields  on  an  average  from  8 to.  10 
ounces  of  oil. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Marjoram  possesses  the  aromatic  sti- 
mulant properties  of  the  Labiate  plants  generally,  but  in  the  present 
day  it  is  seldom  used  in  medicine.  The  oil  which  is  now  omitted 
from  all  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
min.  j.  to  min.  iij.  on  sugar.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to  relieve 
tooth-ache,  dropped  on  cotton  and  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a carious 
tooth.  Dissolved  in  olive  oil,  it  is  used  occasionally  as  a stimulating 
embrocation. 


PlMENTA,  D.  L.  E — Pimento.  Allspice.  Jamaica  pepper.  Un- 
ripe berries  of  Eugenia  pimenta.  A native  of  the  West  Indies; 
belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Myrtacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class 
and  order  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

BOTimaAL  characters. — A handsome  tree,  about  30  feet  high  ; Leaves,  oblong, 
pe  luciu-ilotted,  about  4 inches  long ; Flowers,  numerous,  greenish-yellow,  in  terminal 
bunches  or  panicles  ; Berry,  succulent,  dark-purple  when  ripe,  2-secded. 
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PROPERTIES. — Pimento  is  in  the  form  of  round  blackish  berries, 
rough,  umbilicated  with  the  persistent  teeth  of  the  calyx.  The 
odour  resembles  a mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
whence  the  name  allspice ; the  taste  is  pungent  and  aromatic,  like 
that  of  cloves.  These  properties  depend  principally  on  volatile  oil, 
of  which  Bonastre  obtained  10  per  cent,  from  the  husk  and  only  5 
per  cent,  from  the  kernel.  This  oil,  Oleum  Pimentce , D.  L.  E.,  an 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
obtained  from  the  berries  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation;  it  is  of 
a yellowish  colour  when  first  drawn,  but  soon  acquires  a reddish 
tint;  it  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  allspice,  and  a burning  aromatic 
taste.  Oil  of  allspice  of  commerce  is  heavier  than  water,  its  density 
being  about  1 020.  It  is  a mixture  of  a heavy  and  light  oil,  which 
may  be  obtained  separately  by  distillation  with  solution  of  potash, 
as  the  heavy  oil  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  alkalies. 
Pimento  communicates  both  odour  and  taste  to  boiling  water,  but  it 
yields  its  properties  more  completely  to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pimento  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  not 
much  employed  in  medicine.  Its  preparations  are  chiefly  used  to 
communicate  warmth  and  flavour  to  other  substances. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance  from  3ss. 

to  3j. 

Oleum  Pimentce,  D.  L.  E.  Dose,  min.  ij.  to  mm.  v. 

Essentia  Pimentce , D.  (Take  of  oil  of  pimento,  f 5 j . ; rectified 
spirit,  fSix.;  mix  with  agitation.)  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  15j. 

Spiritus  Pimentce,  L.  E".  (“Oil  of  pimento,  f 3 i j - ; proof  spirit, 
cong  j.;  dissolve,”  L.  “Pimento,  bruised,  tbss. ; proceed  as  for 
spirit  of  caraway,”  E.).  Dose,  f 3j - to  13ij.  _ 

Aqua  Pimentce,  D.  L.  E.  (“  lake  ol  essence  of  pimento,  l5j.; 
distilled  water,  cong.  ss.;  mix  with  agitation,  and  filter  through 
paper,”  D.  “ Pimento,  bruised,  tbj. ; water,  cong.  ij. ; distil  a gallon. 
May  be  more  quickly  prepared  with  the  oil  of  pimento  as  directed 
for  Aqua  Anethi,"  L.  “Pimento,  bruised,  ibj.;  water,  cong.  ij.; 
rectified  spirit,  f'oiij. ; mix,  and  distil  off  one  gallon,”  E.).  Car- 
minative and  stimulant,  used  in  the  flatulent  colic  ot  children,  and 
as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines.  Dose,  foj.  to  f5ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesqui-salts  of  iron. 


PIPER  LONGUM,  L.  E. — Long  pepper.  Dried  spikes  ( Unripe  fi'uit, 
L.)  of  Piper  longum.  A native  of  India,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Piperaceve,  and  to  the  Linrnean  class  and  order  Diandna 
Trigynia. 

botanical  characters. — A small  shrubby  climber ; Leaves,  alternate,  petiolate, 
ovato- cordate  ; Flowers,  small ; closely  set  on  the  axillary  spadices. 

PROPERTIES. — Long  pepper  consists  of  the  spadices  which  are 
fathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  As  met 
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with  in  commerce,  they  are  of  a grayish  colour,  hard,  about  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length,  cylindrical,  striated  diagonally  on  their  surface. 
They  have  a somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a very  pungent  spicy 
taste.  The  composition  of  long  pepper  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  black  pepper,  (See  next  article). 

THERAPEUTICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  pepper  is  somewhatmore  acrid 
than  piper  nigrum,  but  it  may  be  employed  in  the  same  cases.  Dose, 
gr.  v.  to  9j. 


PlPER  NIGRUM,  D.  L.  E. — Black  pepper.  Dried  unripe  berries 
of  Piper  nigrum.  A native  of  the  continent  of  India,  cultivated  in 
the  East  and  West  Indian  islands;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Piperacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Diandria  Trigynia. 

botanical  characters. — Stem,  shrubby,  climbing,  8—12  feet  long,  jointed,  dicho- 
tomous ; Leaves,  elliptical,  acuminate,  5-7  nerved;  Flowers,  whitish,  small,  covering 
thickly  a cylindrical,  pendulous  spadix ; Fruit,  distinct,  at  first  green,  changing  as  it 
ripens  to  bright  red,  and  finally  to  black. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Before  the  berries  on  each  spike  have 
all  changed  to  red,  they  are  collected  and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  con- 
stitute black  pepper.  White  pepper  is  procured  by  soaking  the 
fully  ripe  seeds  in  water,  so  as  to  enable  the  outer  husks  to  be  after- 
wards removed  by  rubbing.  Black  pepper  is  in  the  form  of  smatl 
spherical  bodies,  blackish  and  rough  externally,  whitish  within,  con- 
sisting of  the  outer  wrinkled  tegument,  surrounding  the  hard  smooth 
seed.  It  has  a strong,  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a very  pungent 
acrid  taste.  White  pepper  is  the  white  nucleus,  the  outer  black 
tegument  having  been  removed. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Black  pepper  is  composed  of  a neutral 
crystalline  principle,  which  has  been  nsunedPiperin,  of  a very  acrid 
soft  resin,  balsamic  volatile  oil,  extractive,  gum,  bassorin,  starch, 
malic  and  tartaric  acids,  &c.  The  active  principles  are  the  piper  in, 
resin,  and  volatile  oil.  Piperin  may  be  readily  prepared  by  Poutet’s 
process  as  follows : — u Prepare  an  alcoholic  extract  of  black  pepper, 
digest  in  a solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  agitate  with  water;  filter 
and  wash  carefully  with  water  what  remains  on  the  filter;  dissolve 
it  in  warm  alcohol,  and  crystallize  by  cooling.”  As  usually  met 
with,  piperin  is  a dark  yellow,  resinous  looking  substance,  but  it 
may  be  obtained  in  transparent,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms;  it  is 
tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  sparingly 
in  boiling  water  or  cold  alcohol,  but  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ; 
it  melts  at  212°.  It  is  a neutral  principle  ; its  composition,  according 
toWertheim  and  Ptochleder,  is  C70  H37  O10  N-  + 2H0.  Black  pepper 
imparts  its  properties  partially  to  water,  but  more  completely  to 
alcohol. 

. THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Pepper  is  an  acrid  aromatic  stimulant, 
m general  use  as  a spice.  It  also  possesses  remarkable  febrifuge 
properties,  which  reside  in  the  piperin.  This  substance  has  been 
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employed  with  much  success  in  the  treatment  of  ague,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  many  instances  in  effecting  a cure  in  cases  where  quina 
and  other  remedies  have  failed.  An  interesting  account  of  the  em- 
ployment of  piperin  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers  in  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  by  Dr.  Hartle,  has  been  published  in  the  55th 
vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  As  a stimulant,  black  pep- 
per will  be  found  a useful  addition  to  bitters  in  atony  of  the  diges- 
tive organs ; externally  it  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  ointment  to 
chronic  diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  rubefacient 
cataplasms. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  substance,  gr.  v. 
to  gr.  xx. 

Piperin  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v.  every  hour  until  gr.  xviij. 
have  been  taken.  It  may  be  made  into  pill  with  mucilage  or  con- 
serve of  roses. 

Confectio  Piperis  nigri , D.  E.  Confectio  Piperis , L.  (“  Take 
of  black  pepper,  in  fine  powder;  liquorice  root,  in  powder,  of  each, 
oss. ; refined  sugar,  oj. ; oil  of  fennel,  fSss. ; clarified  honey,  by  weight , 
oij.  Rub  the  dry  substances  together  into  a very  fine  powder,  then 
add  the  honey  and  oil,  and  beat  them  into  a uniform  mass,  D. 
“Black  pepper;  and  elecampane  root,  of  each,  Ibj.;  fennel  seeds, 
fbiij. ; honey  ; and  white  sugar,  of  each,  Ibij. ; rub  the  dry  ingredients 
together  to  a very  fine  powder;  keep  in  a covered  vessel;  and 
whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  the  honey  being  gradually 
added,  pound  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,”  L. 
“ Black  pepper;  and  liquorice  root  of  each,  Ibj. ; fennel,  fbiij. ; honey ; 
and  white  sugar,  of  each,  fbij . ; triturate  the  solids  together  into  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a uniform  mass,  E.). 
This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeias  as  a sub- 
stitute for  a quack  medicine  called  Wards  paste  for  piles.  It  will 
be  found  useful  in  hemorrhoids  occurring  in  the  weak  and  debilitated. 
Dose,  3j.  to  3ij. ; to  derive  any  benefit  from  its  use  it  must  be  pre- 
served in  for  two  or  three  months. 

Rubefacient  Cataplasm , PARIS  CODEX.  (Barley  meal,  5iv.; 
vinegar,  3j.;  whites  of  three  eggs;  water,  sufficient  to  make  a cata- 
plasm of  a proper  consistence;  spread  on  linen,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
half  an  ounce  each  of  black  pepper  and  of  fennel  in  fine  powder.) 
A speedy  rubefacient. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Astringent  vegetable  preparations. 


POTASSII  SULPHURETUM,  L.  E.  IiEPAR  SULPHURIS,  D.  Sulphuret 
of  Potassium.  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  London  I harmacopocia.  - 
u Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  5iv. ; carbonate  of  potash  from  pearl-ash,  fust  dned,  and 
then  reduced  to  powder,  Svij.  Mix  these  ingredients  in  a warm  mortar,  and  having 
introduced  them  into  a Hessian  crucible,  let  this  be  heated,  first  gradually,  until  efter- 
vescence  has  ceased,  and  finally  to  low  redness,  so  as  to  produce  perfect  fusion,  and  let 
its  liquid  contents  be  then  poured  into  an  iron  cup,  over  which  a second  vessel  should 
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be  immediately  inverted,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  completely  as  possible,  while  solidi- 
fication is  taking  place.  The  solid  product  thus  obtained  should,  when  cold,  be  broken 
into  fragments,  and  immediately  enclosed  in  a green-glass  bottle,  furnished  with  an 
air-tight  stopper,”  D.  “ Sulphur,  5j.  ; carbonate  of  potash,  §iv.  ; triturate  them 
well  together  ; and  heat  them  in  a covered  crucible  till  they  form  a uniform  fused  mass, 
which  when  cold  is  to  be  broken  to  pieces  and  kept  in  well  closed  bottles,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  occurs  in  various  sized 
pieces  of  a yellowish-green  colour,  hard  and  fragile;  inodorous  when 
quite  free  from  moisture,  but  emitting  the  disagreeable  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  moistened.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter, 
alkaline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a mixture  of  2 equivalents  of  ter- 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  1 of  sulphate  of  potash  (2  KS3  -f-  KO, 
SO3),  BERZELIUS.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  deliquesces,  attracts 
oxygen,  and  is  all  converted  into  sulphate  of  potash,  becoming 
white  and  inodorous.  Hepar  sulpliuris  is  readily  soluble  in  water; 
the  solution  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  highly  alkaline. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Liver  of  sulphur  is  seldom  met  with  in  a pure 
state  in  the  shops,  in  consequence  of  its  undergoing  decomposition 
so  readily. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses,  sulphuret  of  potassium 
acts  as  a powerful  narcotico-acrid  poison,  a few  drachms  producing 
death  with  convulsions  and  tetanic  spasms.  In  small  doses  it 
operates  as  a general  stimulant,  and  as  such,  is  employed  on  the 
continent  in  the  advanced  stages  of  hooping  cough-,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  in  rebellious  skin  diseases,  &c. ; but  in  this  country  it 
is  rarely  used  as  an  internal  remedy.  As  a topical  agent  it  is  ap- 
plied dissolved  in  water  in  the  form  of  lotion  or  bath,  or  made  into 
an  ointment  with  axunge,  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases  principally 
those  of  a scaly  character,  and  has  also  been  used  in  the  obstinate 
eruptions  which  affect  the  scalp. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — For  internal  use,  gr.  iij. 
to  gr.  x.  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water  and  sweetened  with 
syrup. 

Balneum  Sulphur atum,  RAYER.  (Sulphuret  of  potassium,  5iv. ; 
tepid  water,  cong.  xxx. ; dissolve  in  wooden  vessels.)  This  may  be 
employed  as  a local  or  general  bath  in  skin  diseases. 

Unguentum  Potassii  Sulphur eti,  DEYERGIE.  (Solution  of  sulphu- 
ret of  potash,  12  parts;  carbonate  of  potash,  8 parts;  axunge,  30 
parts;  mix.)  For  scabies  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  acids ; and  most  metallic  solutions. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  substance,  the  best  antidotes  are 
solutions  of  chlorinated  lime  or  chlorinated  soda,  with  emollient 
drinks. 


Rosmarinus,  D.  E.  Rosmarini  oleum  (Anglicanum) , L. — Rose- 
mary. The  tops  of  Rosmarinus  ojficmalis,  D.  E.  Oil  distilled  from 
the  jlo  icering  tops  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis , L.  A native  of  the 
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south  of  Europe  ; belonging  to  theNatural  family  Labiatce(Lamiacece, 
Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Diandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHARACTEES. — A shrub,  6-8  feet  high  ; Leaves,  evergreen,  sessile, 
lanceolate,  revolute  at  the  edge,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  tomentose  beneath ; 
Flowers,  pale-blue,  in  small  spikes  at  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches. 

PROPERTIES. — The  dried  tops  have  an  aromatic  agreeable  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  peppermint,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bitter  taste. 
These  properties  depend  chiefly  on  volatile  oil,  of  which  a pound  of 
the  fresh  plant  yields  about  one  drachm.  This  oil,  Oleum  Eosma- 
rini,  D.  L.  E.,  is  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation;  it  is 
limpid  and  colourless,  with  the  odour  and  taste  ol  the  herb  in  an 
intense  degree.  Its  density  is  0897  ; and  its  composition  C4S  H38 
O2,  (Kane).  Rosemary  tops  communicate  their  odour  to  boiling 
water,  but  more  completely  to  spirit. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Oil  of  rosemary  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine ; the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  odour  when  dropped 
on  a heated  spatula,  or  by  its  not  being  completely  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Rosemary  possesses  the  aromatic  sti- 
mulant properties  of  the  Labiate  plants  before  described,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  oil  is  frequently  added  to 
stimulating  liniments,  principally  on  account  of  its  odour. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Of  the  oil,  mm.  lj.  to 
min.  v.  dropped  on  sugar. 

Essentia  Eosmarini,  D.  (Take  of  oil  of  rosemary , i5j . ; lectirLed 
spirit,  faix. ; mix  with  agitation.)  Dose,  min.  x.  to  i 3ss. 

Spiritus  Eosmarini,  L.  E.  (“Oil  of  rosemary,  3ij.;  rectified 
spirit,  cong.  j.;  dissolve,”  L.  “Rosemary,  Ibiiss. ; proceed  as  lor 
spirit  of  lavender,”  E.).  Seldom  used  internally.  Dose,  mm.  x.  to 
min.  xx. 


SABADILLA.— Cevadilla  (described  in  the  division  Anthelmintics ), 
is  a powerful  stimulant,  and  as  such  is  used  in  the  form  of  tincture 
as  an  external  application  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis,  and 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  hysterical  and  nervous  palpitations. 
The  powder  of  the  seeds  is  employed  to  destroy  pediculi,  but  its 
application  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  especially  if  the  skin  be 
broken.  The  active  principle  of  cevadilla  is  verairia,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  it  was  principally  as  a means  of  affording  that  alka- 
loid, that  it  was  originally  introduced  into  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias;  it  has  however  been  omitted  from  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  m which  Veratria  is  an  article 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  being  designated  An  alkali  prepared  from 

the  seeds  of  A sagraia  officinalis.  The  following  is  the  process  direct- 
ed to  be  followed  by  the  Edinburgh  College:— 
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Ye i! atria. — Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  cevadilla  ; pour  boiling  water  over  it 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  let  it  macerate  for  24  hours  ; remove  the  cevadilla,  squeeze 
and  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a gentle  heat.  Beat  it  now  in  a mortar,  and  separate  the 
seeds  from  the  capsules  by  brisk  agitation  in  a deep  narrow  vessel.  Grind  the  seeds  in 
a coffee  mill,  and  form  them  into  a thick  paste  with  rectified  spirit.  Pack  this  firmly 
in  a percolator,  and  pass  rectified  spirit  through  it  till  the  spirit  ceases  to  be  coloured. 
Concentrate  the  spirituous  solutions  by  distillation  so  long  as  no  deposit  forms  ; and 
pour  the  residuum,  while  hot,  into  1 2 times  its  volume  of  cold  water.  Filter  through 
calico,  and  wash  the  residuum  on  the  filter  so  long  as  the  washings  precipitate  with 
ammonia.  Collect  this  precipitate  on  a filter,  wash  it  slightly  with  cold  water,  and  dry 
it,  first  by  imbibition  with  filtering  paper,  and  then  in  the  vapour  bath.  A small 
additional  quantity  may  be  got  by  concentrating  the  filtered  ammoniacal  fluid,  and 
allowing  it  to  cool. — Veratria  thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  but  sufficiently  so  for  medical 
use.  From  this  coloured  substance  it  may  be  obtained  white,  but  at  considerable  loss, 
by  solution  in  very  weak  muriatic  acid,  decolorization  with  animal  charcoal,  and  re- 
precipitation  with  ammonia. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Veratria  is  an  uncrystallizable  solid, 
pulverulent,  as  met  with  in  commerce  of  a grayish-white  colour,  but 
it  may  be  obtained  perfectly  white.  It  has  an  intensely  acrid  taste, 
and  is  said  to  be  inodorous,  but  the  smallest  quantity  applied  to 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils  provokes  violent  sneezing. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  C24  H26  NO6?;  is  not 
volatile  nor  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  fuses  at  230°,  and  cools 
into  a transparent  yellowish  mass.  It  reacts  alkaline,  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  requires  1000  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its 
solution,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  of  which  the  hydrochlorate  and  the 
sulphate  are  alone  crystallizable. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Veratria  very  commonly  contains  lime;  the 
adulteration  may  be  readily  detected  by  heating  a small  quantity  in 
a platinum  spoon,  when,  if  it  is  pure,  it  wili  be  completely  dissi- 
pated. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses,  veratria  operates  as  a 
powerful  irritant  poison,  causing  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  when  swallowed,  and  if  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  producing  much  irritation.  Its  action  in  small  or  medicinal 
doses  does  not  appear  to  be  well  understood,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  a general  stimulant,  increased  action  of  the  intestines,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  being  in  general  produced 
by  its  administration.  Its  use  in  medicine  was  until  lately  confined 
to  neuralgic  diseases,  for  the  treatment  of  which  it  was  first  intro- 
duced as  an  external  application  by  Dr.  Turnbull ; but  the  experience 
of  numerous  physicians  who  have  tried  it  on  his  recommendation, 
not  coinciding  with  his  extravagant  praises  of  the  remedy,  it  has 
fallen  into  disrepute.  More  recently  it  has  been  employed  in  France 
as  an  internal  remedy  in  some  inflammatory  diseases,  particularly 
pneumonia  and  acute  inflammation,  for  the  former  of  which  it  was 
first  proposed  by  M.  Aran,  and  for  the  latter,  in  which  its  efficacy 
appears  now  to  be  well  established  on  the  testimony  of  many  French 
physicians,  by  M.  Piddagnel.  Applied  in  tire  form  of  ointment, 
veiatna  lias  been  lately  highly  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
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scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints  by  Dr.  Klingner  of  Glasgow.  The 
action  of  Cevadilla  as  a stimulant  is  similar  to  that  ol  V eratria,  but 
of  course  much  weaker. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Of  cevadilla  in  powder, 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

fincturci  Sabadillce.  (Cevadilla  seeds,  freed  from  their  capsules 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  lor 
preparing  veratria , and  bruised,  any  quantity ; rectified  spmt  as 
much  as  will  cover  them  ; macerate  for  ten  days,  express  and  filter.) 
For  external  use  as  an  embrocation. 

Extractum  Sabadillce.  (Evaporate  the  tincture  with  a gentle  heat 
to  a proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  |Th  to  jth  gradually  increased. 
This  extract  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  veratria. 

Veratria,  L.  E.  Dose,  gr.  l-12th  increased  very  cautiously.  M. 
Piedagnel  administers  it  in  acute  rheumatism  in  the  form  of  pill, 
each  pill  containing  l-14th  of  a grain  of  the  alkaloid.  He  pre- 
scribes at  first  three  of  these  pills  in  the  24  hours,  and  increases  the 
dose  by  one  pill  daily,  until  ten  pills  are  arrived  at,  which  quantity 
he  does  not  exceed ; but  if  pain  in  the  throat  or  stomach,  vomiting 
or  diarrhoea  be  caused  sooner,  he  suspends  its  use  at  once,  and 
acain  resumes  it  as  soon  as  these  symptoms  disappear  should  there 
be  occasion.  For  an  embrocation,  3j.  of  the  alkaloid  may  be 
dissolved  in  fSj-  of  rectified  spirit.  _ 

Unguentum  Veratrice,  TURNBULL.  (Veratria,  3ss.;  olive  oil,  3j. ; 

prepared  lard,  Sj. ; mix.)  _ . . .c  , . .. 

Tinctura  Veratrice , MAGENDIE.  (Veratria,  gr.  iv.  ; rectified  spirit, 
f§j.;  dissolve.)  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xv. 

In  poisoning  with  veratria,  the  treatment  is  the  same  asm  poison- 
ing with  Colchicum.  (See  page  106.) 


SERPENTARIA,  D.  L.  E. — Virginian  snake-root.  Root  of  Aristolo- 
chia  serpentaria.  A native  of  North  America ; belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Aristolochiacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  older 
Gyncinclria  Hexandria. 

BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. -Stem,  simple,  flexuous,  8-10  inches  tighj  Leaves, 
alternate,  cordifonn,  acuminate,  slightly  pubescent;  Flowers,  solitary,  reddish  b.oivn. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— As  imported,  serpentaria  root  consists  of 
a tufted  head  with  numerous  attached  radicles  ol  a yellowish-brown 
colour  externally,  whitish  within,  with  a short  resinous  fracture. 
The  odour  is  aromatic,  like  that  of  valerian,  and  the  taste  warm  and 

Ca CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  volatile  oil,  soft  resin, 
bitter  extractive,  gum,  albumen,  starch,  and  some  salts.  It  yields 

its  properties  to  water  and  to  alcohol.. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Virginian  snake-root,  although  at  one 
time  in  great  repute,  is  seldom  employed  in  the  present  day.  It 
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appears  to  act  as  a general  stimulant,  and  as  such  was  used  in 
typhoid  fevers,  in  intermittents,  in  gangrenous  affections,  in 
amenorrhoea  of  the  debilitated,  etc.  It  is  still  very  generally  used 
in  America. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  a bad  form, 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Infusum  Serpentarice,  L.  E.  (“  Serpentaria,  3ss. ; boiling  distilled 
water,  Oj. ; macerate  for  four  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain,” 
L.  “Serpentaria,  oss. ; boiling  water,  Oj.;  infuse  for  four  hours  in 
a covered  vessel,  and  strain,”  E.).  Dose,  f 5 j . to  f 5 ij . 

Tinctura  Serpentarice,  L.  E.  (“  Serpentaria,  bruised,  siiiss. ; 
proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  seven  days,  express  and  filter,”  L. 
“Serpentaria,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  siiiss. ; cochineal,  bruised, 
3j.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.;  proceed  by  percolation  or  digestion  as  for 
tincture  of  cinchona,”  E.).  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 


SlNAPIS  ALBA,  SEMINA. — White  mustard  seed  (described  in  the 
division  Emetics ,)  was  at  one  time  much  employed  as  a stimulant  in 
atonic  forms  of  dyspepsia,  but  is  very  rarely  used  as  such  in  the 
present  day.  It  was  taken  whole  in  the  dose  of  a dessert-spoonful 
three  or  four  times  a day. 


Sodas  chlorinate  liquor,  D.  L.— Solution  of  Chloride  of  Soda. 
Chlorinated  Soda.  Hypochlorite  of  Soda.  Disinfecting  liquor. 

preparation.  “ Take  of  chlorinated  lime,  fbss. ; water,  cong.  ss. ; crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  5vij..  Blend  well  by  trituration  in  a mortar  the 
chlorinated  lime  with  three  pints  of  the  water,  and,  having  transferred  the  mixture  to 
a stoppered  bottle,  let  this  be  well  shaken  several  times  for  the  space  of  three  hours. 
Pour  out  the  contents  of  the  bottle  on  a calico  cloth,  and  to  the  filtered  solution  add 
the  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  remaining  pint  of  water.  Having  stirred  the 
mixture  well  for  ten  minutes,  separate  the  liquid  by  a second  filtration,  and  preserve 
it  in  a well  stopped  bottle.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  is  1034,”  D.  “Car- 
bonate of  soda,  Ibj. ; distilled  water,  foxlviij.;  chloride  of  sodium,  oiv. , binoxide  of 
manganese,  5iij. ; sulphuric  acid,  fjiiss. ; dissolve  the  carbonate  in  Oij.  of  water;  then  put 
the  chloride  and  binoxide,  rubbed  to  powder,  into  a retort ; and  add  to  them  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  previously  mixed  with  f'siij.  of  water  and  cooled.  Apply  heat  to  the 
mixture,  and  pass  the  chlorine  first  through  f'5v.  of  water,  and  afterwards  into  the 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  above  directed,”  L. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  solution  is  of  a yellow  colour,  with 
a strong  odour  of  chlorine,  and  a sharp  astringent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Its  precise  composition  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a mixture  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  chlorine  escapes,  and  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  are  gradually  deposited.  By  evaporation  with  a gentle  heat, 
ciystals  are  obtained,  which  by  solution  in  water  afford  a liquid  with 
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tlie  same  properties.  It  bleaches  vegetable  colours,  first  acting  as 
an  alkali  on  them.  This  solution  may  be. distinguished  from  solu- 
tion of  chlorinated  lime  by  its  not  precipitating  with  the  oxalates 
or  carbonates. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  solution  agrees  precisely  in  its 
properties  with  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  is  employed  lor  the  same 
purposes  (see  page  366).  For  destroying  noxious  effluvia  it  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  substance  as  the  salt,  chloride  of  sodium , which 
is  left,  does  not  deliquesce ; while  chloride  of  calcium  is  very  deli- 
quescent. The  dose  for  internal  use  is  min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx.  in  a 
sufficiency  of  water,  which  may  be  sweetened  with  syrup. 

Cataplasma  Sodce  Chlorinates,  L.  (Boiling  water,  f 3 vj.;  linseed 
meal,  3ivss. ; solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  f'5ij.;  add  the  linseed 
gradually  to  the  water,  stirring  constantly ; then  mix  in  the  chlor- 
inated soda.)  An  application  to  foul  and  gangrenous  sores. 


SODII  CHLORIDUM,  D.  L S0D.E  MURIAS,  E. — Common  salt. 
Chloride  of  Sodium  (in  crystals , L.).  Muriate  of  Soda.  Impure 
commercial  Chloride  of  Sodium , E. 

preparation. — Chloride  of  sodium  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  three 
British  Pharmacopoeias.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  procured  by  dissolving  and  crystal- 
lizing rock-salt,  or  by  evaporating  sea  water,  or  the  water  of  some  mineral  springs,  m 
which  it  is  contained  in  large  quantities.  The  Edinburgh  College  lias  given  a formula 
for  purifying  commercial  salt  -.—Sodce  murias  pururn , E.  “ Take  any  convenient 
quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water ; filter  the  solution  and  boil  it 
down  over  the  fire,  skimming  off  the  crystals  which  form,  wash  the  crystals  quickly 
with  cold  water,  and  dry  them.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  trans- 
parent colourless  cubes;  it  has  an  agreeable  saline  taste,  but  no 

odour.  Its  density  is  2T7.  . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  sodium, 
and  1 of  chlorine,  (Na  Cl).  It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization, 
but  when  heated  decrepitates,  owing  to  some  water  being  mechanically 
lodged  between  the  tables  of  the  crystals.  Exposed  to  a bright  re 
heat  it  fuses,  and  at  a white  heat  volatilizes  unchanged.  Chloride 
of  sodium  is  permanent  in  the  air  when  quite  pure;  and  is  equally 
soluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water,  requiring  2-7  parts  of  watei  for 
its  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  rectified  spirit 
dissolves  it  slightly.  It  is  neutral  to  test  paper. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  this  country,  common  salt  does 
not  contain  any  impurity  which  can  interfere  with  its  use  for  general 
or  pharmaceutical  purposes.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  chloride  ot 
magnesium,  it  is  frequently  slightly  deliquescent.  The  tests  for  its 
purity,  as  given  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  are  as  follows : A 

solution  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
followed  by  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda.  A solution  of  gr.  ix.  in 
distilled  water  is  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a solution  of  gr.  xxvj. 
of  nitrate  of  silver.” 
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THERAPEUTICAL  'EFFECTS. — Chloride  of  sodium  taken  internally 
in  moderate  quantities  acts  as  a mild  stimulant  to  the  digestive 
organs,  promoting  the  assimilation  of  the  food;  on  which  account,  as 
well  as  in  consequence  of  its  agreeable  flavour,  it  is  used  generally 
by  man  in  all  parts^of  the  world,  as  an  adjunct  to  nearly  every  sub- 
stance employed  by  him  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  proves  serviceable 
to  digestion,  too,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
generation  of  intestinal  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  to  which 
those  who  use  little  or  no  salt  with  their  food  are  very  subject.  In 
somewhat  larger  doses  salt  acts  as  a mild  cathartic,  forming  a prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  many  mineral  waters,  in  which  it  augments  the 
operation  of  the  other  laxative  salts.  It  acts  as  an  emetic  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  ounces;  and  in  one  instance,  a pound  of  it  taken  at 
once  occasioned  death  with  all  the  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning. 
Applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  a local  stimulant,  producing 
the  effects  of  a rubefacient.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  not  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine ; as  an  emetic,  it  may  be  administered  in  narcotic 
poisoning  in  the  absence  of  other  substances ; as  a cathartic  it  is  not 
given  alone,  but  is  advantageously  combined  with  the  other  saline 
cathartics  (see  page  119)  ; as  an  anthelmintic,  a strong  solution  has 
been  injected  into  the  rectum  to  destroy  ascarides ; as  a general 
stimulant  it  is  used  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  scrofulous 
and  other  glandular  enlargements  ; and  as  a topical  agent  it  is  added 
to  both  hot  and  cold  baths,  when  they  are  intended  to  act  as  local 
stimulants.  _ In  America  a saturated  solution  of  common  salt  is 
employed  with  much  success  as  a lotion  in  chronic  granular  oph- 
thalmia. In  cholera,  and  some  other  diseases  in  which  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  blood  are  deficient,  a solution  consisting  of  3ij.  of 
the  muriate,  and  3ij.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  folx.  of 
water  has  been  injected  into  the  veins,  but  the  results  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  more  successful  than  those  which  followed  other 
methods  of  treatment;  nevertheless  in  the  recent  returns  of  the 
epidemic,  it  has  been  again  put  strongly  forward  as  an  infallible 
remedy. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— As  a Stimulant,  gr.  x. 
to  3j.  As  an  emetic,  Ej.  to  Sij.  dissolved  in  Oj.  of  water.  For  baths] 
tbj.  to  tbij.  may  be  added  to  from  cong.  iij.  to  cong.  v.  of  either  cold 
or  warm  water. 

INCOMPATIBLES.— Nitrate  of  silver. 


Stapiiisagria,  L.  E. — Stavesacre.  Seeds  of  Delphinium  staphis- 
agria-  A native  of  the  south  of  Europe ; belonging  to  the  Natural 

famfly  Ranunculacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Polvandria 
I ngynia.  u 


LeweTX™nuUAiRAC'TERS;~Ste,n1’  Cylin(lrica1’  b™ndlin8,  about  2 feet  high; 

b[°a(  ’ palmated’  smooth  on  thc  uPPeG  downy  on  the  under  surface; 
i lowers,  purple,  in  lax  racemes. 
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PROPERTIES. — Stavesacre  seeds  are  about  tlic  size  of  a small  pea, 
irregularly  triangular,  compressed,  dark  brown;  tliey  have  a faint 
unpleasant  odour,  and  a very  acrid  bitter  taste. . Their  acridity 
depends  upon  an  uncrystallizable  alkaloid,  delphinia , which  consti- 
tutes more  than  8 per  cent,  of  the  seed.  Delphinia  is  a yellowish- 
white  powder,  highly  acrid  and  poisonous,  being  in  many  respects 
somewhat  analogous  to  veratria;  its  composition  is  said  to  be 
C27  Ii19  NO2?  The  seeds  yield  their  active  properties  to  boiling 
water,  but  more  completely  to  alcohol  or  to  vinegar. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Stavesacre  is  a powerful  irritant,  at 
one  time  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic  and  anthelmintic,  but  em- 
ployed at  present  only  for  the  destruction  of  pediculi.  An  ointment 
prepared  by  mixing  the  powdered  seeds  with  four  times  tlieir  weight 
of  lard,  or  an  infusion  of  the  bruised  seeds  in  vinegar  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Delphinia  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Turnbull  of 
London  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affections.  The  dose  of  it  is 
from  1-1 2th  to  l-4th  of  a grain  frequently  repeated. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  stavesacre  or  its  alkaloid  the  treatment 
is  the  same  as  in  poisoning  with  colchicum,  (see  page  l()t>). 


SULPHUR,  (described  in  the  division  Cathartics ,)  in  small  doses 
frequently  repeated,  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and 
is  therefore  administered,  occasionally  with  benefit,  m chronic  diseases 
of  the  skin,  particularly  scabies,  for  which,  however,  it  is  m 
generally  employed  as  an  external  application.  The  curative 
powers  of  sulphur  in  this  disease  appear  to  be  specific,  but  it  has 
been  recently  stated  that  it  acts  as  a poison  to  a small  insect  (Sar- 
coptes  lwrrdnis  of  Raspail),  which  has  been  discovered  to  exist  m the 
pustules  of  itch,  and  by  which  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  dis- 
ease is  produced.  Whatever  may  be  its  modus  operands  sulphur  is 
undoubtedly  more  generally  successful  m the  cure  of  sca^S  ^ 
any  other  substance  which  has  hitherto  been  employed  ft  u. used 
on  the  continent,  especially  m France,  with  much ^effect 
with  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  proportion  of  2 puts  of  sulP^ur  ^ 

1 of  carbonate  of  potash  to  8 parts  of  lard:  when  factions  are  care 
fully  nude  over  the  entire  body  with  this  sulphuro-alkaline  cuntmen 
the  aisease  may  be  cured  in  a few  hours.  The  surface  is  tmt . well 
rubbed  with  soft  soap  for  half  an  hour  in  a warm  bath,  and 

^^hcaticu^in^ma^^'^i^cutenwus^erupti^a, 

a wi* syrp'  For/xtTad 

application  eithef  of  the  following  ointments  or  that  above  describe 

may  be  used.  D p.  E.  (“Sublimed  sulphur,  Ibj.;  pre- 

paSard,  Ibiv. ; mix  them  well  by  trituration,”  D.  “Sulphur,  tbss. ; 
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lard,  Ibj.;  rub  together,”  L.  “ Sulphur,  5j. ; axunge,  5iv. ; mix  them 
well  together,”  E.). 

TJnguentum  Sulphuris  compositum , L.  (Sulphur,  3iv. ; white 
hellebore,  powdered,  3x. ; nitrate  of  potash,  powdered,  9ij.;  soft 
soap,  5iv. ; lard,  ibj.;  rub  together.)  This  ointment  often  proves 
very  irritating. 


TEREBINTHINJE  OLEUM. — Oil  of  turpentine  (described  in  the 
division  Anthelmintics),  administered  in  small  but  frequently  re- 
peated doses,  acts  as  a general  stimulant  to  the  system,  and  as  such 
has  been  employed  in  the  low  stages  of  typhoid  and  common 
continued  fevers,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  neuralgia,  in  hemor- 
rhages from  the  mucous  surfaces  dependent  on  an  atonic  state  of  the 
vessels,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi,  in  sciatica,  and 
to  prevent  the  access  of  the  fit  in  epilepsy.  Its  local  stimulant 
powers  have  been  already  considered  (see  page  258) ; made  into 
an  ointment  with  three  parts  of  prepared  lard,  I have  found  it  a 
useful  application  in  some  very  chronic  cases  of  scaly  eruptions  on 
the  scalp.  Turpentine  vapour-baths  at  a high  temperature  have 
been  for  some  time  very  generally  used  and  highly  extolled  in  the 
south  of  France  as  a remedy  in  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affections; 
they  are  prepared  by  burning  in  a close  chamber  pine  branches,  to 
the  vapour  arising  from  which  the  patient  is  exposed,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  Russian  vapour-baths. 

The  four  following  substances  nearly  allied  to  turpentine,  and 
obtained  from  the  same  or  nearly  related  coniferous  trees,  are  em- 
ployed as  topical  stimulants  in  the  forms  of  ointments,  plasters,  or 
cerates. 


RESINA,  D.  L.  E. — Resin  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  D.  The  residue  of 
turpentine  after  the  oil  is  distilled,  L.  Residue  of  the  distillation  of 
the  turpentines  from  various  species  of  Pinus  and  Abies,  E.  Rosin  or 
Resin,  is  met  with  in  two  forms,  1 ellow  resin  ( Resina  flava ),  and 
Brown  resin  ox  Colophony  ( Resina  nigra  seu  Colophonium).  The 
former  is  obtained  when  the  application  of  heat  is  stopped  before  all 
the  volatile  oil  is  expelled  from  the  pine  turpentines;  the  latter 
when  the  process  is  continued  until  all  the  oil  is  distilled.  Resin  is 
a semi-transparent,  very  brittle  solid,  varying  in  colour  from  pale 
yellow  to  brownish-black.  It  has  a faint  turpentine  odour,  but  is 
quite  tasteless;  it  consists  of  two  resins  which  have  been  named 
Pinic  and  Sylvie  acids  ; the  composition  of  both  is  the  same,  viz. : 
(^40  ppo  qi  In  medicine,  yellow  resin  alone  is  employed ; it  is  used 
partly  as  a local  stimulant,  but  principally  to  communicate  a certain 
degree  of  consistency  or  adhesiveness  to  ointments,  plasters,  &c. 

Unguentum  Resina ;,  D.  Ceratum  Resince,  L.  Unguentum  Resi- 
nosum,  E.  (“  Take  of  resin,  in  coarse  powder,  fbss  $ yellow  wax, 
oiv. ; prepared  lard,  Ibj.  Melt  them  together  witli  a gentle  heat, 
Siam  tie  mixture,  while  hot,  through  flannel,  and  stir  constantly 
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until  it  concretes,”  D.  “Resin;  and  wax,  of  each,  5xv. ; olive 
oil,  Oj.;  melt  the  resin  and  wax  together  with  a slow  fire,  then  add 
the  oil,  and  press  the  cerate  while  hot  through  a linen  cloth,”  L. 
“Resin,  ov. ; axunge,  Sviij.;  bees’- wax,  oij. ; melt  them  together 
with  a gentle  heat,  and  then  stir  the  mixture  briskly  while  it  cools 
and  concretes,”  E.).  These  ointments,  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Bcisilicon  ointment , are  employed  as  stimulating  applica- 
tions to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

PlX  LIQUIDA,  D L.  E. — Tar.  Prepared  liquid  resin  of  Pinus 

sylvestris,  D.  A liquid  bitumen  prepared  by  heat  from  the  wood  of 
Pinus  sylvestris  and  other  sp>ecies  of  Pinus , L.  From  various  species 
of  Pinus , and  of  Abies,  E.  Tar  is  prepared  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering; on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  various  trees  of  the  fir  tribe, 
by  a species  of  destillatio  per  descensum..  The  old  wood  and  roots 
are  closely  packed  into  the  upper  part  of  a pit  dug  in  the  earth, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  an  iron  pan  is  fixed ; the  timber  is  ignited 
and  covered  with  sods  of  earth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  volatile 
parts ; and  the  tar  gradually  exudes  and  flows  into  the  iron  pan,  from 
whence  it  is  conducted  by  a pipe  into  barrels,  each  of  which  holds 
311  gallons. 

Tar  is  a thick,  tenacious,  opaque  liquid,  of  a dark  brown,  almost 
black  colour,  with  a strong  peculiar  odour,  and  a bitter  disagreeable 
taste.  It  dries  so  slowly,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air,  that  it 
retains  its  liquid  character  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  It  is 
composed  of  various  resins,  modified  oil  of  turpentine,  acetic  acid, 
and  water;  communicates  both  odour  and  taste  to  water,  which 
dissolves  out  its  oil  and  acid ; and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 


the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Tar  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  in  chronic  catarrhal  complaints, 
and  in  the  form  of  vapour  its  inhalation  was  highly  recommended 
by  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  in  phthisis.  In  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  used  as  a local  stimulant  in  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Aqua  P ids  liquidee.  (Tar,  lbij.;  water,  cong.  j.;  mix,  stirring 
with  a stick  for  quarter  of  an  hour;  as  soon  as  the  tar  has  subsided, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  well  closed  jars.)  Tar-water , the 

above  formula  for  which  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  ot 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  was  first  introduced  by  Bishop  Berkeley 
as  a remedy  for  diseases  of  the  chest  and  of  the  kidneys ; the  dose 
was  from  Oj.  to  Oij.  daily.  Its  use  is  completely  obsolete  in  the 

Vie[Inguentum  Picis  liquidee,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  tar  Oss. ; yellow 
wax,  oiv. : melt  the  wax  with  a gentle  heat,  then  add  the  tai  , and 
stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it  concretes,”  D.  “ Tar;  and  mut- 
ton suet,  of  each,  ibj.;  melt  together,  and  press  through  a linen 
cloth,”  L.  “ Tar,  av.;  bees’  wax,  oij.;  melt  the  wax  with  a gentle 
heat,'  add  the  tar,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  as  it  concretes  on 
coolino-,”  E.).  Tar  ointment  is  often  used  with  benefit  as  a stimulant 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 
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Oil  of  Pitch.  By  distilling  tar  with  water,  a mixture  of  impure 
oil  of  turpentine,  a pyrogeneous  oil,  and  some  pyretin  is  procured; 
this  liquid,  under  the  name  of  oil  of  pitch  ( Iluile  de  Cade  of  the 
French),  has  been  recently  used  on  the  continent  as  a local  applica- 
tion in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  obstinate  cases  of  lichen, 
herpes,  and  eczema.  Inunctions  are  made  with  it  twice  a day. 
Most  French  pharmacologists  restrict  the  term,  Indie  decade  ( Oleum 
Cadinum ) to  a tarry  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  wood 
of  the  Juniperus  oxycedrus. 

PlX  NIGRA,  L.  PlX  ARIDA,  E. — A dry  bitumen  prepared  from 
tar , L.  Pitch  from  various  species  of  Pinus  and  Abies,  E.  This 

is  a solid  black  matter  left  after  the  oil,  the  acid,  and  water  are 
expelled  by  heat  from  tar.  It  is  only  used  externally,  the  ointment 
being  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  tar  ointment. 

Unguentum  Picis , L.  (Pitch ; wax ; and  resin,  of  each,  oxj. ; olive 
oil,  Oj. ; melt  together  and  press  through  a linen  cloth.) 

PlX  BURGUNDICA,  D.  L.  E. — Concrete  resinous  exudation  [probably 
in  a great  measure,  E.)  from  Abies  excelsa,  D.  E.  Impure  resin 
prepared  from  the  turpentine  of  Abies  excelsa,  L.  Burgundy  Pitch. 
This  substance  as  met  with  in  the  shops  is  usually  a mixture  of 
common  turpentine,  resin,  and  palm  oil.  It  is  in  soft  masses  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  with  a terebinthinate  odour  and  taste ; when 
pure,  according  to  Guibourt,  it  has  a strong,  agreeable,  balsamic 
odour,  and  a sweet  perfumed  taste.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
it  is  directed  to  be  prepared  for  use  in  medicine  “ by  a process 
similar  to  that  for  prepared  ammoniacum,"  when  it  constitutes  Pix 
Burgundica  prceparata.  It  is  only  used  externally  as  a topical 
stimulant. 

Emplasti'um  Picis,  L.  E.  (“Burgundy  pitch,  prepared,  Ibij. ; 
frankincense,  prepared,  Ibj.;  resin;  and  wax,  of  each,  3iv. ; ex- 
pressed oil  of  nutmegs,  3j.;  olive  oil;  and  water,  of  each,  f oij . ; add 
the  oils  and  the  water,  to  the  frankincense,  pitch,  resin,  and  wax 
melted  together.  Then  evaporate  them  all,  constantly  stirring,  to 
a proper  consistence,”  L.  “Burgundy  pitch,  Ibiss. ; resin;  and 
bees’  wax,  of  each,  oij. ; oil  of  mace,  oss. ; olive  oil,  foj. ; water,  fSj. ; 
liquefy  the  joitch,  resin,  and  wax  with  a gentle  heat,  add  the  other 
articles,  mix  them  well  together,  and  boil  till  the  mixture  acquires 
the  proper  consistence,”  E.).  A stimulating  plaster  applied  to  the 
chest  in  chronic  catarrhal  complaints,  and  over  the  seat  of  the  pain 
in  local  neuralgia  and  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Thus,  D.  L. — Frankincense.  Obtained  from  Abies  excelsa,  D. 

A turpentine,  hardened  in  the  air,  exuding  from  the  bark  of  Abies 
excelsa  and  Pinus  palustris,  L.  Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the 
relation  existing  between  Burgundy  pitch  and  Frankincense ; but 
the  former  is  generally  believed  to  be  obtained  by  melting  the 
latter  in  water  immediately  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
tree  and  straining  through  a cloth.  Frankincense  is  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Canada  in  the  form  of  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow 
tears  which  are  hard  and  brittle;  it  has  an  agreeable  fragrant,  tere- 
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binthinate  odour,  stronger  when  bruised,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  only  as  an  addition  to  some  plasters,  chiefly 
to  give  them  odour  and  consistency.  Its  properties,  nevertheless, 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  turpentines.  The  London  College 
directs  it  to  be  prepared  for  use  as  follows: — Thus  prceparatum, 
“Frankincense,  Ibj. ; water,  sufficient  to  cover  it ; boil  the  frankin- 
cense in  the  water  until  it  liquefies  and  strain  through  a hair  sieve ; 
then,  when  cold,  pour  off  the  water  and  keep  the  frankincense  for 
use.” 


VERATRUM,  L.E. — White  hellebore.  Rhizome  of  Veratrum  album. 
A native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  central  and  southern 
Europe;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Melanthacece,  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Polygamia  Moncecia. 

botanical  characters.— Rhizome,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  giving  origin  to  numerous 
undivided  radicles  ; Stem,  1-4  feet  high  ; Leaves,  sheathing,  plaited,  ovato-oblong  ; 
Flowers,  greenish-yellow,  in  a large  spreading  panicle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  white 
hellebore  root  consists  of  the  rhizome  with  the  radicles  attached : 
it  is  in  pieces  of  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  about  the  thickness 
of  the  little  finger;  covered  with  a rough,  dark  brown  bark; 
grayish-white  internally.  In  the  fresh  state,  it  has  a.  strong,  dis- 
agreeable smell,  which  is  nearly  lost  by  drying ; but  it  retains  the 
acrid,  intensely  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  a fatty  matter,  yellow 
colouring  matter,  starch,  gum,  lignin,  and  an  alkaloid  on  which 
its  acridity  depends  and  which  has  been  named  veratria  (see  page 
397),  combined  with  gallic  acid,  (Pelletier  and  Caventoii).  More 
recently  Simon  has  announced  the  discovery  of  two  new  vegetable 
alkaloids  in  white  hellebore  root,  one  of  which  he  has  called  Jervin , 
and  the  other  Barytin.  The  acridity  of  the  root  is  extracted  both 

by  water  and  by  alcohol.  _ . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  local  action  of  white  hellebore 
root  is  powerfully  irritant.  Snuffed  up  the  nostrils  it  produces  a 
copious  flow  of  mucus,  with  much  sneezing ; wherefore  it  was  once 
employed  as  an  errhine, — a class  ol  medicines  now  quite  obsolete,— 
two  or  three  grains  of  the  root,  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  powdered  liquorice-root,  orris-root,  oi  staic  i, 
being  employed  every  evening;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  most 
cephalic  snuffs.  White  hellebore  root,  when  taken  internally,  is  a 
powerful  stimulant,  causing  irritation  and  inflammation  ot  t le 
stomach,  even  in  not  very  large  doses.  It  was  at  one  time  much 
used  in  nervous  affections,  and  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases  both 
externally  and  internally;  its  employment  in  gout  has  been  replaced 
by  colchicum : and  its  application  for  the  destruction  of  pediculi  by 
stavesacre;  so  that  at  present  it  is  scarcely  put  to  any  use:  the 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  cautiously  increased. 
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Vinum  Veratri , L.  (White  hellebore,  sliced,  Sviij.;  sherry 
wine,  Oij.;  macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter).  Dose,  min.  v.  to 
min.  x. 

In  poisoning  with  white  hellebore,  the  same  treatment  should  be 
used  as  in  poisoning  with  colchicum,  (see  page  106). 


Vinum  album  iiispanicum,  D Vinum  xericum,  L.  Vinum 
ALBUM,  E. — Spanish  white  ivine.  Sherry.  It  would  be  quite  foreign 
to  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparation,  or  peculiar  properties  of  the  almost  innumerable 
varieties  of  wine  that  are  met  with.  The  observations  to  be  made 
will  therefore  refer  to  wines  generally. 

PROPERTIES. — Wine  is  a transparent  liquid,  of  a yellowish,  red- 
dish-yellow,  or  deep  red  colour.  It  has  a peculiar,  agreeable  odour 
(bouquet,)  and  taste, — both  odour  and  taste  vary  exceedingly.  Wine 
consists  of  water,  alcohol,  tartaric  and  acetic  acids,  bitartrate  of 
potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  extractive  matter,  colouring  matter,  vegeto- 
animal  matter,  and  a peculiar  volatile  oil  or  rather  ether,  which  has 
been  named  oenanthic  ether.  In  the  white  wines,  tannin  and 
colouring  matter  are  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  red  wines.  The 
quantity  of  alcohol  which  is  present  in  wine  varies  exceedingly, 
some  of  the  weaker  German  wines  containing  only  6-90  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  alcohol,  while  strong  Port  wine  contains  17T0  per 
cent.  (Christison). 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  only  adulterations  of  wine,  which  are  of 
importance  with  reference  to  its  use  in  medicine,  are  the  additions 
of  lead  or  of  lime  which  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting acescency.  The  former  is  detected  by  the  black  precipitate 
which  is  produced  on  the  addition  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  The 
latter  by  the  white  precipitate  formed  with  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia. 


THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Wine  is  an  excellant  stimulant  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhus  fevers,  being  generally  better  suited  for 
this  purpose  than  any  other  alcoholic  liquid.  Its  use  is  particularly 
called  for  when  delirium  is  present  with  much  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers,  or  should  the  nervous  symptoms  as  singultus,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  and  sleeplessness  unaccompanied  by  any  local  inflammation 
or  congestion  predominate.  The  use  of  wine  in  fever  is  not  con- 
traindicated, as  has  been  stated  by  many,  when  the  tongue  is  dry 
or  black,  when  the  eyes  are  red  or  suffused,  or  when  there  is  morbid 
heat  of  the  surface : as  wine  often  proves  of  great  benefit  when  one 
or  even  more  of  these  symptoms  is  present.  Wine  is  also  given 
with  much  advantage  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  in  chronic 
debility,  especially  when  it  is  caused  by  excessive  discharges,  in 
mortification  unaccompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  in  ery- 
sipelas, and  in  tetanus.  When  any  local  congestion' or  inflammation 
is  present  or  may  be  apprehended,  the  administration  of  wine  in  the 
treatment  ol  disease  is  for  the  most  part  calculated  to  do  mischief. 
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Although  Sherry  is  the  only  wine  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
Port  is  generally  employed  in  medicine : Claret  and  Madeira  are 
also  used.  When  its  greater  strength  and  its  astringency  are  not 
objectionable,  Port  wine  is  always  to  he  preferred.  Madeira  and 
Claret  are  often  inadmissible  on  account  of  their  acidity  ; hut  should 
this  not  be  a contraindication  to  their  use,  the  former  is  well  adapted 
for  debilitated  or  broken  down  habits;  the  latter  when  the  employ- 
ment of  stronger  wines  might  prove  injurious.  Sherry  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicated  wines,  but  Cape  wine 
is  usually  substituted  by  druggists  on  account  of  its  cheapness ; in  a 
dietetical  point  of  view,  Sherry  is  the  wine  in  most  general  use  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  that  calculated  to  agree  best  with  most 
constitutions. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  quantity  of  wine 
which  should  be  administered  in  the  treatment  of  disease  varies  so 
exceedingly  in  different  cases,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  thereon.  From  fSviij.  to  f5xx.  is  the  quantity 
usually  given  in  the  24  hours,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  a great  tolerance  of  wine  in  disease.  As  an  injection  for 
the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  two  parts  of  Port  wine  are  diluted 
with  one  of  water. 


ZINGIBER,  D.  L.  E. — Ginger.  Rldzome  of  Zingiber  officinale. 
Supposed  to  be  originally  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  at  present  cul- 
tivated in  most  tropical  countries.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Zingiber  acece,  and  to  the  Lmnsean  class  and  order  Afonandria 
Monogynia. 

botanical  characters. — Stem,  annual,  two  to  three  feet  high,  cylindrical, 
invested  with  the  smooth  sheaths  of  the  leaves ; Leaves,  linear-lanceolate,  smooth ; 
Flowers,  yellowish  with  purple  lips,  in  cone-shaped,  radical  or  rarely  terminal,  solitary 
spikes ; Fruit,  a 3-celled  capsule.  ..... 

preparation. — The  rhizome  or  root-stalk,  which  is  biennial,  is  dug  up  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  cleaned,  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  constitutes  what  is  called  black  ginger ; to  prepare  white 
ginger,  the  rhizome  is  not  scalded,  but  the  outer  coats  are  removed  by  scraping. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  commerce,  ginger  is  in 
various  sized,  flattened  pieces,  knotty,  palmated,  hard  and  compact. 
Black  ginger  is  of  a dirty  gray  colour,  and  rugose  externally,  yellow- 
ish brown  and  stringy  within.  _ White  ginger  is  whitish  or  pale  yel- 
low externally,  pale  buff  within,  with  a somewhat  starchy  texture. 
The  finer  sorts  of  ginger  are  firm,  sound  and  heavy,  and  have  a 
peculiar,  rich,  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm,  very  pungent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Ginger  contains  a pale  yellow  volatile 
oil,  an  acrid  soft  resin,  a sub-resin,  gum,  starch,  extractive,  nitro- 
genous matter,  &c.  Its  properties,  which  depend  chiefly  on  the 
volatile  oil  and  soft  resin,  are  extracted  by  water  and  by  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ginger  is  a powerful  aromatic  stimu- 
lant ; when  taken  in  moderation  increasing  remarkably  the  tone  of 
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the  digestive  organs,  and  being  consequently  much  employed  as  a 
condiment.  In  medicine  it  is  principally  used  to  give  warmth  and 
flavour  to  other  drugs.  Ginger  acts  as  a special  stimulant  to  the 
urino-genital  mucous  membrane,  its  use  should  therefore  be  avoided 
by  persons  who  have  any  tendency  to  stricture  of  the  urethra.  As 
a local  stimulant  it  is  chewed  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  relaxation 
of  the  uvula,  &c. ; the  powder  made  into  a paste  with  boiling  water 
and  spread  on  linen  is  a speedy  rubefacient. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  v.  to 
gr.  xxx. 

Syrupus  Zingiberis,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  tincture  of  ginger,  foj. ; 
simple  syrup,  fsvij.;  mix  with  agitation,”  D.  “Ginger,  sliced, 
oiiss. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj.;  sugar,  Ibiiss.  or  a sufficiency; 
rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency ; macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  for 
4 hours,  express  and  strain,  and  proceed  as  for  syrup  of  althasa,”  L. 
“ Ginger,  siiss. ; boiling  water,  Oj.;  pure  sugar,  Ibiiss. ; bruise  the 
ginger,  infuse  it  for  four  hours  in  the  water ; and  to  the  strained 
liquor  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,”  E.). 
Dose,  f3j.  to  fsss. 

Tinctura  Zingiberis , D.  L.  E.  (“  Ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  Sviij. ; 
rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express  and  filter,” 
D.  “Ginger,  bruised,  oiiss.;  rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for 
seven  days,  express  and  filter,”  L.  “ Ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  siiss. ; 
rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  proceed  by  percolation  or  digestion  as  for  tinc- 
ture of  cinchona,”  E.).  Dose  of  the  Dublin  tincture,  min.  xx.  to 
f 3 j -,  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh , f 3j  - to  f 3ij  - 

Essence  of  Ginger  commonly  kept  in  shops  is  nothing  more  than 
a very  strong  tincture. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SPECIAL  STIMULANTS. 

All  who  look  to  a merely  scientific  classification  of  the  Materia 
Medica  object  to  the  use  of  the  terms  Specifics  and  Alteratives , 
inasmuch  as  they  are  only  employed  to  define  remediate  modes  of 
action  with  the  rationale  of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  While 
such  may  be  fully  admitted,  the  practical  utility  of  these  appella- 
tions is,  nevertheless,  so  great  and  so  generally  understood,  that 
until  medical  science  has  arrived  at  a much  more  advanced  stage  of 
progress  than  has  been  as  yet  attained,  it  would,  I think,  be  foolish 
to  discard  them  for  any  theoretical  ideas.  I have,  therefore,  united 
both  in  the  same  division  under  the  above  title.  In  this  division  of 
medical  agents,  then,  I shall  include  those  substances  which,  by  a 
special  or  peculiar  action  on  individual  organs,  or  on  the  system 
generally,  produce  remediate  effects.  Those  of  them  which  give 
rise  to  some  alteration,  not  well  understood,  in  the  nature  or  quality 
of  vital  action,  are  termed  alteratives ; while  those  which  possess  a 
special  influence  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases  are  denomina- 
ted specifics.  Many  alteratives  and  specifics  have  been  already 
described  in  other  classes  of  medicines,  but  the  articles  contained 
in  this  chapter  cannot,  with  a regard  to  accuracy  or  convenience  in 
arrangement,  be  included  in  any  of  them ; inasmuch  as  the  nature 
of  the  primary  influence  which  some  of  these  agents  exert  on  the 
animal  economy  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained ; and  others 
possess  a peculiar  influence  over  certain  organs  or  diseases  chiefly : — 
as  examples  of  the  former  I may  refer  to  Mercury,  Iodine,  and  Gold ; 
of  the  latter,  to  Nux-vomica,  Cubebs,  and  Copaiba. 


AMMONLffi  ARSENIAS. — Arseniate  of  Ammonia. 

preparation. — This  compound  is  readily  prepared  by  saturating  a solution  of 
arsenic  acid  with  ammonia,  taking  care  that  the  alkali  be  in  excess,  evaporating  and 
crystallizing. 

PROPERTIES. — This  salt  crystallizes  in  white,  transparent,  small 
rhomboidal  prisms;  its  composition  being  2 II3N  As205-f  HO.  It 
is  a neutral  salt,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Arseniate  of  ammonia  has  not  been 
much  employed  m this  country  hitherto;  hut  it  has  been  loi  some 
time  used  in  France  as  an  internal  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a scaly  character. 
I have  given  it  in  the  latter  with  excellent  effect,  chiefly  in  cases 
where  other  arsenical  preparations  have  failed  to  effect  a cure, 
and  in  languid  constitutions.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  l-12thto  l-10th 
of  a grain  three  times  a day  in  pill ; or  the  following  solution  first 
proposed  by  Biett  may  be  prescribed: — 

Solution  of  Arseniate  of  Ammonia.  (Arseniate  of  ammonia, 
gr.  iss. ; distilled  water,  f'Siij.;  spirit  of  angelica,  f3vj . ; dissolve.) 
Dose,  f3j.  to  f5iij.  in  some  aromatic  water. 


ARSENICI  IODIDUM. — Iodide  of  Arsenic.  Teriodide  of  Arsenic. 

preparation. — “Iodine,  3'j-i  arsenic,  finely  powdered,  3 j • 5 mix  together  and 
maintain  in  a state  of  fusion  for  some  time  in  a digesting  flask  upon  a sand-bath,  at 
as  low  a temperature  as  possible;  treat  the  mixture  when  cool  with  four  ounces  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  pour  off  the  solution  from  the  residual  arsenic ; then  pass  into  it  a stream 
of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  its  colour  is  reduced  to  a wine  yellow ; and 
finally,  evaporate  immediately  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  122°  F.,  until  it  crystal- 
lizes.” GOPEL. 

PROPERTIES. — This  is  an  orange-red  powder,  odourless  and  taste- 
less. Exposed  to  the  air  it  rapidly  undergoes  decomposition,  iodine 
escaping  and  metallic  arsenic  being  left ; it  is  volatilized  by  heat. 
Iodide  of  arsenic  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which,  as  the 
alcohol  cools,  it  is  deposited  in  bright  crystals.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water  into  free  iodine,  hydriodic  and  arsenious  acids.  Its  com- 
position is  As  I3. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  this  preparation 
frequently  contains  uncombined  metallic  arsenic,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Iodide  of  arsenic  is  employed  inter- 
nally with  much  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases,  particularly  in  the  various  forms  of  psoriasis  and  porrigo ; 
in  both  of  which  I have  used  it  extensively  and  with  great  success, 
even  in  very  inveterate  cases.  Its  use  must  be  continued  for  some 
time  after  the  disease  is  cured,  in  order  to  prevent  a relapse.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  medicine  had  been  taken  daily  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  the  patients  complained  of  soreness  of  the  eyes,  head- 
ache, or  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  which  quickly  disappeared 
on  intermitting  the  use  of  the  remedy  for  a few  days.  It  is  adminis- 
tered with  much  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  use  of  an  ointment  containing  iodide  of  lead  as  an 
external  application,  has  produced  excellent  effects  in  the  hands  of 
many  practitioners.  On  the  continent  it  has  been  also  employed 
as  a topical  application  in  the  form  of  ointment,  but  its  external  use 
is  not  unattended  with  danger 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Iodide  of  arsenic  should 
be  at  first  given  in  doses  of  l-10th  of  a grain,  which  may  he 
cautiously  increased  to  l-4th  of  a grain  three  times  a day.  It  is  best 
administered  in  the  form  of  pill  made  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  with 
hard  manna. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids ; acidulous  and  metallic  salts. 


Arsenici  et  hydrargyri  HYDRIODATIS  LIQUOR,  D. — Solution 
of  Hydriodate  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury. 

preparation . — Take  of  pure  arsenic,  in  fine  powder,  gr.  vj.;  pure  mercuiy, 
gr.  xvj.;  pure  iodine,  gr.  lss. ; alcohol,  f3ss. ; distilled  water,  f§ix.  or  a sufficient 
quantity : rub  together  the  arsenic,  mercury,  iodine,  and  spirit,  until  a dry  mass  is 
obtained,  and,  having  triturated  eight  ounces  of  the  water  with  this  in  successive 
portions,  let  the  whole  be  transferred  to  a flask,  and  heated  until  it  begins  to  boil. 
When  cooled  and  filtered,  let  as  much  distilled  water  be  added  to  it  as  will  make  the 
bulk  of  the  solution  exactly  eight  fluid  ounces  and  six  drachms. 

PROPERTIES. — This  solution  is  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour, 
odourless,  with  rather  a styptic  taste.  Each  f3j.  contains  about  Arth 
of  a grain  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  ^th  of  a grain  of  oxide  of  mercury, 
and  fths  of  a grain  of  iodine  in  the  state  of  hydriodic  acid,  in 
chemical  combination. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Donovan’s  solution,  as  this  compound 
is  ordinarily  termed,  has  been  found  useful  by  many  practitioners  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  those  of  a 
scaly  character,  or  in  which  the  scalp  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It 
has  been  also  employed  with  benefit  in  venereal  eruptions,  both 
papular  and  scaly,  in  lupus,  in  impetigo,  in  pityriasis,  &c.  Its 
efficacy  in  these  obstinate  affections  is  supposed  to  be  now  so  well 
established,  that  it  has  been  admitted  into  the  last  edition  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  I 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Donovan’s  excellent  memoirs  in  the  16th,  18th, 
and  22nd  vols.  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  In  my 
own  practice,  however,  I must  confess  that  I have  found  it  fail  in 
effecting  a cure  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  I have  seen  it  produce 
injurious  constitutional  effects,  when  the  disease  for  which  it  was 
administered  was  invariably  aggravated.  This  I have  been  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  presence  of  the  mercury  in  it,  and  I have  there- 
fore latterly  substituted  for  this  solution,  a compound  in^  which  the 
mercury  is  replaced  by  iodide  of  potassium  (see  page  465).. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 
three  times  a day.  It  should  be  administered  largely  diluted  with 
distilled  water.  The  external  use  of  the  medicine  in  the  form  . of 
lotion  (f3j.  to  f5j.  of  distilled  water)  has  been  combined  with  its 
internal  administration. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids  ; most  salts  ; opium  ; and  the  salts  of 
morphia. 
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AURUM,  L. — Gold.  This  metal  has  been  introduced  into  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  being  used  as  a test,  but  none 
of  its  preparations  are  employed  in  this  country  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  They  are,  however,  frequently  administered  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  their  virtues  highly  spoken  of.  Although  it  has  been 
stated  by  many  that  metallic  gold  is  perfectly  inert,  a powder  of  gold 
(Pulvis  auri)  is  officinal  in  the  Parisian  Codex.  It  is  prepared  in 
several  ways:  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  is  to  rub  any  quantity  of 
leaf-gold  with  7 or  8 times  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  an 
earthenware  or  glass  mortar,  as  long  as  any  fragments  of  the  leaves  are 
visible;  and  then  to  wash  well  with  warm  water,  which  dissolves  out 
the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  the  form  of  a fine  pow- 
der. Powder  of  gold  is  said  to  be  a much  more  effectual  remedy  both 
in  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  than  mercury ; it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  mercury  is  found  to  aggravate  the 
disease,  or  in  which  the  symptoms  depend  on  the  excessive  use  of  pre- 
parations of  that  metal ; in  some  instances  it  produces  increased  now 
of  saliva,  without  affecting  the  teeth,  cheeks,  or  gums  as  that  metal 
does.  It  has  been  also  used  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  scrofulous 
affections,  and  in  glandular  enlargements.  Powder  of  gold  may  be 
given  internally  in  doses  of  gr.  \ or  gr.  gradually  increased  to 
gr.  iij . ; it  should  be  made  into  pill  with  conserve  ol  roses.  It  is, 
however,  generally  introduced  into  the  system  by  means  of  friction 
on  the  gums  and  tongue,  or  applied  on  a portion  of  the  skin  deprived 
of  the  epidermis ; it  is  also  used  as  a local  application  to  chancres 
in  their  primary  stage.  For  these  purposes,  either  of  the  following 
preparations  may  be  employed : — 

Syrup  of  Gold.  (Powder  of  gold,  gr.  xxiv. ; simple  syrup,  f5j. ; 
mix.) 

Ointment  of  Gold.  (Powder  of  gold,  gr.  j.;  axunge,  gr.  xv.) 


AURI  iodidum. — Iodide  of  Gold. 

preparation. — (French  Codex.)  “Pour  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold  into  a solu- 
tion of  hydriodate  of  potash,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  ; filter,  and  wash  the  powder 
well  with  alcohol,  to  dissolve  out  the  excess  of  iodine ; and  then  dry  it.” 

PROPERTIES. — Iodide  of  gold  is  a greenish-yellow  powder,  insolu- 
ble in  cold,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Exposed 
to  a heat  of  about  300°  F.  the  iodine  is  driven  off,  and  metallic 
gold  left.  It  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  gold  and  1 ol  iodine, 
Au2I,  (Graham). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  is  a very  active 
poison,  more  so  than  corrosive  sublimate ; it  is  employed  in  venereal 
and  scrofulous  affections  internally,  in  doses  of  l-15th  to  l-10th  of 
a grain,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  of  pill,  combined  with  powdered 
gum  arabic ; it  is  decomposed  by  most  vegetable  substances. 
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AURl  PERCHLORIDUM. — Perchloride  of  Gold.  Sesquichloride  of 
Gold. 

preparation. — (French  Codex.)  “Pure  laminated  gold;  and  nitric  acid,  of  each, 
one  part ; hydrochloric  acid,  two  parts  ; dissolve  the  gold  in  the  mixed  acids  with  a 
gentle  heat,  evaporate  till  the  solution  begins  to  emit  chlorine ; and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize  by  cooling.” 

PROPERTIES. — Sesquichloride  of  gold  is  in  the  form  of  needle- 
shaped,  prismatic  crystals,  of  a ruby -red  colour ; it  is  inodorous, 
hut  has  a very  styptic,  disagreeable  taste.  In  dry  air  it  remains 
unaltered,  but  deliquesces  rapidly  in  damp  air.  Water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  dissolve  this  salt ; the  solution  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  is  acid 
to  litmus  paper ; exposed  to  the  light,  although  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles,  it  is  decomposed,  and  gold  deposited  on  the  surface.  Sesqui- 
chloride of  gold  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  gold,  and  3 of 
chlorine,  Au2  Cl3  (Graham). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  salt  is  the  most  generally  em- 
ployed of  the  preparations  of  gold.  It  is  exceedingly  active ; so 
small  a dose  as  I-15th  of  a grain  has,  in  the  hands  of  Cullerier,  at 
the  second  dose  produced  gastric  irritation,  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
redness  of  the  throat,  colic,  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  employed,  it  is 
said  with  much  success,  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases  both 
primary  and  secondary,  particularly  in  cases  where  mercurial  pre- 
parations fail  to  do  good.  It  has  also  been  used  in  scrofulous  and 
herpetic  affections,  in  cancer,  &c.  As  an  external  application,  it 
has  been  employed  as  a caustic  to  open  cancer,  to  lupus,  and  to 
obstinate  syphilitic  ulcerations. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  l-20th  to  1-1 5th  of  a grain,  once  a day,  made  into  pills  with 
starch,  or  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  The  same  quantity  intimately 
mixed  with  gr.  v.  of  starch  may  be  applied  by  friction  to  the  gums 
and  tongue. 

Caustic  of  Recamier.  (Chloride  of  gold,  gr.  vj.;  dilute  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  foj.;  dissolve.)  Applied  by  means  of  a piece 
of  lint  dipped  in  it;  the  eschar  which  forms  falls  off  in  a few 
days,  and  leaves  a clean,  healthy  surface  underneath. 

Sodii  Auro-terchloridum , FRENCH  CODEX.  (Chloride  of  gold, 
85  parts;  chloride  of  sodium,  16  parts;  dissolve  in  a small  quantity 
of  distilled  water;  concentrate  with  a gentle  heat,  till  a pellicle 
begins  to  form  on  the  surface;  then  set  aside  to  crystallize.) 
ChloridQ  of  gold  and  sodium  crystallizes  in  long  four-sided  prisms, 
of  an  orange-yellow  colour;  it  is  employed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  same  doses  as  sesqui-chloride  of  gold.  It  is  less  expen- 
sive, and  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  active.  An  ointment  of  it,  pre- 
pared by  mixing,  with  trituration,  1-1  Oth  of  a grain  with  gr.  xxxvj. 
of  axunge,  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  the  epidermis. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Most  metals,  and  their  salts ; the  alkalies;  sugar; 
gum ; charcoal ; tannin ; extractive. 
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In  poisoning  with  chloride  of  gold,  or  with  chloride  of  gold  and 
sodium,  the  same  treatment  should  be  adopted  as  in  poisoning  with 
corrosive  sublimate. 


Auri  PEROXYDUM. — Peroxide  of  Gold.  Sesquioxide  of  Gold. 
Auric  Acid. 

preparation. — (French  Codex).  “ Chloride  of  gold,  1 part;  calcined  magnesia,  4 
parts  ; water,  40  parts  ; boil  gently  for  a short  time ; wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly 
with  water  imtil  the  washings  no  longer  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
and  then  digest  in  cold  diluted  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  magnesia ; dry  the  resi- 
duum without  heat  and  in  the  dark.” 

PROPERTIES. — Auric  acid  is  of  a chestnut  brown  colour,  becoming 
yellowish  when  moistened.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  light  or  heat;  and  combines  with 
alkalies  to  form  salts.  It  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  gold, 
and  3 of  oxygen,  Au2  O3  (Berzelius). 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
other  preparations  of  this  metal,  and  has  been  especially  recom- 
mended by  M.  Legrand  for  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  bones.  Dose,  l-10th  of  a grain  to  l-4th  of  a grain. 

Pills  of  oxide  of  Gold , MAGENDIE.  (Oxide  of  gold,  gr.  vj.; 
extract  of  mezereon,  3ij.;  divide  into  60  pills.)  Dose,  2 to  10 
daily. 


BROMINEUM. — Bromine.  This  elementary  fluid  body  was  origin- 
ally introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  merely  as  being 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  Bromide  of  potassium  ; the  salt, 
however,  and  consequently  the  element  itself,  have  been  omitted 
from  the  last  edition  as  their  employment  in  medicine  has  nearly 
fallen  into  disuse.  Nevertheless,  as  they  had  been  used  for  some 
years  as  substitutes  for  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  these  substances,  and  as 
their  therapeutical  action  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with  them, 
I shall  for  the  present  retain  the  notices  of  bromine  and  bromide  of 
potassium  which  appeared  in  the  last  edition. 

preparation. — It  is  obtained  from  sea  water,  and  from  the  waters  of  many  mineral 
springs, — in  which  it  exists  in  the  forms  of  bromide  of  magnesium  and  bromide  of 
sodium,— by  first  saturating  with  chlorine  gas  to  separate  it  from  the  base,  adding 
ether  which  dissolves  out  the  bromine,  and  then  separating  from  the  ether  by  means  of 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  combines  with  the  bromine  forming  bromide  of  potas- 
sium ; from  this  salt  it  is  obtained  by  a process  similar  to  that  for  procuring  iodine. 
It  has  been  latterly  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
discovered  in  many  of  the  brine  springs  throughout  the  state  of  New  York. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — At  ordinary  temperatures,  bromine  is  a 
heavy,  dark  reddish-brown  liquid,  of  a hyacinth-red  colour  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  chlorine, 
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but  it  is  much  stronger  and  more  disagreeable,  whence  its  name 
( Bpw/jLos , fetid).  Its  taste  is  very  acrid.  Specific  gravity,  2-99. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Bromine  is  an  elementary  substance. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solubility  is  not  sensibly 
augmented  by  heat;  is  rather  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  still  more 
so 'in  ether;  and  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  the  temperature  of  113°. 
Bromine  bleaches  vegetable  colours  like  chlorine.  It  combines 
with  most  metals,  forming  bromides  with  them. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  remarked  above,  it  is  as  a substi- 
tute for  iodine  that  bromine  is  employed  in  medicine ; with  which 
it  appears  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  identical  in  action. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— It  is  seldom  used  m the 
uncombined  state,  but  the  following  solution  has  been  employed  by 
M.  Pourche  as  a substitute  for  tincture  of  iodine Bromine,  one 
part;  distilled  water,  forty  parts;  dissolve.  Dose,  min.  v.  to  min.  vj. 
in  some  aqueous  vehicle  three  or  four  times  a day.  For  external  use 
a preparation  four  times  the  strength  of  this  may  be  employed.  The 
bromide  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  iron  will  be  described  hereafter. 
The  other  combinations  of  bromine  which  have  been  used  in  medi- 
cine are  the  following  -.—Bromide  of  barium , which  is  soluble  m 
water,  is  given  in  doses  of  one  to  five  grains  three  times  a day  . tie 
ointment  is  prepared  by  combining  it  with  lard  m the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  ten.  Bromide  of  calcium  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
pill  made  with  conserve  of  roses ; the  dose  of  it  is  from  three  to  ten 
grains.  Two  bromides  of  mercury  have  been  used:  the  first,  a sub- 
bromide,  is  a white  insoluble  powder;,  the  dose  of  it  is  one  to  two 
grains  daily:  the  second,  a bromide,. is  fusible  and  volatile,  and 
soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol;  its  dose  is  1-lbth  of  a gram, 
gradually  increased  to  l-4th  of  a grain  daily. 


Copaiba,  L.  E.  Copaifera  officinalis,  balsamum,  D— 
Copaiva.  Balsam  of  Copaiva.  Various  species  of  the  Copaifera 
yield  the  Copaiva  balsam  of  commerce,  D.  An  oleo-resm  flowing 
from  incisions  into  the  trunk  of  Copaifera  multiply  a,  and  of  other 
svecies  L.  Fluid  resinous  exudation  of  various  species  of  Copaifera, 
f The  various  species  of  the  genus  Copaifera  from  wh.ch  the 
balsam  is  obtained  are  natives  of  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands;  they  belong  to  the  Natural  femiT 
(Fabaceai,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Lrnmean  class  and  order  Deccmdna 

Monoyynia. 

botanical  characters.- Trees,  20-35  feet  high ; Leaves  abruptly  pinnate; 
Leaflets,  coriaceous,  somewhat  unequal,  ovate;  Flowers,  in  pam  . 

preparation.— The  liquid  resin  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the  frees  it  is  pro- 

twice  or  three  times  in  the  year. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.- — Copaiva,  or 
properly  called  Balsam  of  Copaiva , is  a 


as  it  is  commonly  but  im- 
transparent,  oily  liquid,  of 
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a palc-ycllow  colour, — inferior  kinds  are  dark  yellow.  It  has  a 
strong,  peculiar,  and  to  most  persons  very  disagreeable  odour,  and  a 
bitter,  acrid,  very  permanent  and  exceedingly  unpleasant  taste. 
Specific  gravity  from  -950  to  '966,  becoming  denser  by  age. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Fresh  copaiva  is  composed  of  41  per 
cent,  of  Volatile  oil,  51 '38  per  cent,  of  hard  yellow  resin  ( copaivic 
acid),  2-18  of  brown  soft  resin,  and  5.44  of  water,  and  loss  (Gerber). 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  thickens,  and  becomes  darker  coloured. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  dissolves  magnesia  and  its  car- 
bonate, and  forms  with  them  after  four  or  five  hours  a translucent 
mass,  sufficiently  consistent  for  pills.  The  volatile  oil  of  copaiva 
( Copaibcc  Oleum),  which  is  officinal  in  both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias,  being  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
former,  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  has  a density  of  0-878,  boils  at  473°,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  composition  is  isomeric  with  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  being  C10  H8.  Copaivic  acid  is  composed  of  C40  H32  O4 ; 
it  is  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  brittle  with  a crystalline  fracture; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils;  the  alco- 
holic solution  reddens  litmus  paper.  By  distilling  off  the  oil  from 
copaiba,  a brownish,  soft  resinous  mass  is  left,  which  retains  some- 
what the  odour  of  the  balsam;  this  which  is  sold  in  the  shops  as 
Copaiba-resin  is  a compound  of  two  resins,  the  one  Copaivic  acid, 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  rectified  spirit,  and  the  other  a 
viscid  resinous  mass. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Copaiva  is  very  much  adulterated,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  a perfectly  pure  specimen.  The  im- 
purities usually  found  in  it  are  oil  of  turpentine,  and  more  recently, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Redwood,  the  distilled  oil  of  the  Gurjun  bal- 
sam the  produce  of  a species  of  Dipterocarpus,  or  some  fixed  oil 
as  castor-oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  rape-oil,  &c.  Oil  of  turpentine,  or  any 
other  volatile  oil,  is  readily  discovered  by  the  odour,  when  it  is 
dropped  on  a heated  spatula.  The  presence  of  any  fixed  oil  may  be 
detected  by  the  greasy  areola  which  surrounds  the.  spot  of  resin  left, 
on  gently  evaporating,  over  the  flame  of  a lamp*  a drop  or  two  of 
the  suspected  balsam  on  unsized  paper.  The  tests  of  the  Edinburgh 
1 harmacopceia  for  its  purity  are  as  follows: — “ Transparent;  free  of 
turpentine  odour  when  heated ; soluble  in  two  parts  of  alcohol ; it 
dissolves  a fourth  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  the 
aid  of  a gentle  heat,  and  continues  translucent.”  To  these  may  be 
added  I lanche  s test  for  the  usual  adulteration,  that  with  castor-oil, — 
pure  balsam  agitated  with  solution  of  ammonia,  of  the  density 
" j becomes  clear  and  transparent  in  a few  moments ; but  remains 
tin  bid  if  castor-oil  be  present.”  These  tests  are,  however,  not  to  be 
depended  on  ; the  only  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the  good- 
ness of  copaiva,  aif has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Redwodd,  being,  the 
obtaining  the  oil  by  distillation pure  specimens  yield  nearly  60 
per  cent,  while  those  of  inferior  quality  do  not  afford  more  than  30. 

27 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Copaiva  is  a special  stimulant  to  the 
mucous  membranes,  its  action  being  particularly  directed  to  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  In  many  instances  its  administration  is  iol- 
lowed  by  a cutaneous  eruption  which  closely  resembles  urticaria ; 
and  when  given  in  large  doses  it  produces  vomiting  and  purging. 
The  principal  use  of  copaiva  is  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  lor 
which  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  remedy  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  practice  is  still  followed  by  many,  of  not  adminis- 
tering copaiva  in  this  disease,  until  all  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
subdued  by  antiphlogistic  treatment.  But  the  majority  of  surgeons 
in  the  present  day  prescribe  it  in  the  very  earliest  stage,  and  with 
the  best  results;  indeed  the  earlier  it  is  given,  the  more  speedy  and 
the  more  effectual  will  be  the  cure.  In  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea, 
the  use  of  copaiva  should  always  be  continued  for  8 or  10  days  after 
the  discharge  has  completely  ceased.  Copaiva  has  also  been  e 
ployed  Sbenefit  in  leucoAma,  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 

S the  chronic  bronchitis  of  the  old  and  debilitated,  especially  when 
the  bronchial  secretion  is  profuse,  and  m chronic  dysentery, 
most  cases  where  the  use  of  this  medicine  has  been  continued  for  a 
few  days,  its  presence  may  be  recognised  in  the  urine  by  heating 
that  secretion  as  in  the  process  for  detecting  albumen,  when  it  will 
present T milky  aspect;  this  is  a fact  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  as 
it  mio-ht  lead  to  error  from  simulating  the  presence  of  albumen  i 
the  urine  - it  may  be  distinguished  from  that  abnorma  product  by 

£ uot  “hiding  to  bottom  of  the  vessel  after  a few  hours  res.  as 

albD(»EnANDSMODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Min.  X.  to  f3j.  in  eon- 
sequence  of  its  very  nauseous  taste,  a great  many  ways  have  been 
proposed  for  administering  copaiva ; but  it  appears  to  me  to  act  with 
heater  certainty,  and  to  cause  less  disgust  when  given  floating  on  a 
wine  glassful  o /water  to  which  a drachm  of  some  aromatic  tmctuie, 

snsuU.-*  - -”»s 

over  a water  bath,  and  stir  i°m  i g hours  if  magnesia 

pills,  of  which  from 

° enclosed  in  gelatine 

SSUpoh'sltod OSKJSSS  with  Xtond 

nil  and  then  dipped  into  a warm  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
oi L,  and  ti  W , . which  is  of  the  consistence  of  thick 

‘«1  *•  solatirre  congeals, 
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when  the  capsules  are  to  be  removed  gently  with  three  fingers, 
and  laid  on  a loose  hair-sieve  to  dry ; when  perfectly  dry  they  are 
filled  to  the  margin  by  means  of  a glass  drop  tube  with  copaiva, 
and  the  mouth  closed  with  a little  of  the  warm  solution  of  gelatine 
(Steege).  Gelatine  capsules  of  copaiva  contain,  each,  about  gr.  x.  of 
balsam ; but  a spurious  sort  is  very  commonly  sold  in  which  the 
capsules  are  filled  with  train  oil. 

M.  Jozeau  has  recently  proposed  to  administer  copaiba  in  the 
form  of  saccharated  capsules  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea ; these 
he  terms  Copahine-Mcge,  because  M.  Mege  was  associated  with 
him  in  their  preparation;  they  are  stated  not  to  occasion  nausea, 
sickness  or  purging,  and  their  therapeutical  efficacy  has  now  been 
well  proved.  They  are  prepared  as  follows: — Copaiba  is  surcharged 
with  oxygen  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  the  latter  being  added  in 
proportions  varying  with  the  copaiba  acted  upon.  It  is  then  well 
washed  with  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  acid,  which  is  effected 
when  it  no  longer  reddens  litmus  paper.  A tenth  part  of  cubebs 
in  fine  powder,  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a six- 
teenth part  of  calcined  magnesia  are  added  to  it;  the  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  is  quite  solidified,  and  then  made  into 
small  masses  of  the  size  of  sugar  plums  and  covered  with  sugar 
which  has  been  coloured  with  cochineal.  When  there  is  neither 
pam  nor  inflammation  present,  five  of  these  saccharated  capsules 
are  taken  three  times  a day,  and  the  dose  increased  by  one  capsule 
every  day  until  purging  is  produced. 

The  nostrum  known  as  Frank's  specific  solution  may  be  very 
closely  imitated  as  follows: — Copaiva,  2 parts;  liquor  potass®  vel 
sodas,  3 parts ; distilled  water,  7 parts ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
lioui,  then  add  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  1 part;  allow  it  to  stand  a few 
hours,  and  draw  off  the  clear  liquor  by  means  of  an  orifice  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel.  The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  f3ij.  three 
times  a day. 

Copaiba  is  also  administered  in  the  form  of  enema , the  bulk  of 
which  should  be  small,  from  f3j.  to  f3ij.  of  copaiba  to  fovi.  of  decoc- 
tion of  barley. 

Oleum  Copaibce,  L.  E.  The  oil  is  preferred  by  many  to  any 
othei  preparation  of  copaiva,  but  I have  seen  it  frequently  fail  to  do 
good,  the  dose  is  from  min.  xv.  to  mm.  xxx.  dropped  on  sugar. 

Resina  Copaibce.  I his  preparation  is  very  properly  discarded  from 
practice  ; the  dose  of  it  is  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 


Cubeba  L.  E.  Cubeba  OFFICINALIS,  D. — Cubebs.  Bernes  of 
tubeba  ofiicinalis,  D.  Unripe  fruit  (Fruit,  E.)  of  Piper  cubeba. 

' , natlv®  of  Java  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island;  belonging 

to  the  Natural  family  Piper acece,  and  to  theLinmean  class  and  order 
A handna  Trigynia. 
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BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. — Stem,  sarmentaceous,  articulated,  terete ; Leaves, 
petiolated,  oval,  coriaceous;  Flowers,  on  an  elongated,  pendant  spadix  ; Fruit,  a pedun- 
culated small  berry,  the  peduncles  are  nearly  equal  to  the  petiole. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cubebs  are  the  dried  unripe  berries; 
they  are  about  the  size  of  black  pepper,  wrinkled  on  the  surface, 
brownish  externally,  whitish  and  oily  within.  They  have  a small 
portion  of  the  peduncle  attached,  whence  the  name  piper  caudatfn 
has  been  applied  to  them.  Their  odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  aromatic ; 
their  taste  warm,  pungent  and  very  spicy. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cubebs  are  composed  ot  2-5  per  cent, 
of  green  volatile  oil,  1 per  cent,  of  yellow  volatile  oil,  4-5  of  a pecu- 
liar principle  named  Cubebin  (which  is  probably  identical  with 
Piperin,)  15  of  balsamic  resin  and  wax,  lignin,  &c.  ihe  volatile 
oil  Oleum  Cubebce , D.  E.,  is  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  distil- 
lation with  water;  it  is  of  a pale  greenish  yellow  colour,  transparent 
and  limpid,  with  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  cubebs.  _ Its  den- 
sity is  0-929  ; and  its  composition  C15  Ii12,  being  isomeric  with  oil  ot 
turpentine.  Cubebs  yield  their  properties  very  partially  to  boiling 

water,  but  completely  to  alcohol.  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Cubebs  possess  the  stimulant  and 
carminative  properties  of  the  other  peppers;  but  they  also  exercise  a 
specific  influence  on  the  urinary  organs,  indicated  by  tlieir  power 
in  arresting  urethral  discharges.  They  are  only  employed  m medi- 
cine in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  for  which  they  are  held  by 
many  to  be  as  efficacious  if  not  more  so  than  copaiva.  Nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  manner  in  which  cubebs  cure  gonorrhoea ; but  their 
specific  influence  appears  to  be  exercised  chiefly  if  not  only  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  so  that  they  usually  fail  to  prove  bene- 
ficial when  the  discharge  has  existed  for  any  time;  they  should 
therefore  be  administered  on  its  first  appearance,  when  if  the  running 
be  not  checked  in  from  three  to  five  days,  their  continued  use  will 
in  most  instances  do  more  harm  than  good  Cubebs  have  been  also 
employed  in  leucorrhoea  and  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  with  doubtful 

1 l 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder  which  is  the 
best  form,  9j.  to  3ivj.  three  times  a day.  The  powder  should  be 
always  prepared  fresh  for  use,  as  owing  to  the  volatility  of  its i oi  , 
deteriorates  rapidly.  The  larger  the  dose  in  which  cubebs  axe 
siven  the  more  certain  will  be  their  effect;  they  may  be  admi 
tered  suspended  in  milk  or  in  water,  or  in  combination  with  copaiva. 

Oleum  Cubebce,  D.  E.  (Prepared  according  tc > the  genenfl  three- 

tions  for  distilling  cltln  in  ^’effects  al 

to  min.  xxx.  dropped  on  sugar,  it  is 

«A.,  D.  L.  O'  Cubebs,  bruised,  3v. ; rectified  spirit, 
Oii  • macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,  D. 
“ Cubebs,  bruised,  Bg.;  proof  spirit,  Or,.;  macerate  for  seven  days, 
express  and  filter,”  L.).  This  tincture  is  generally  added  to  mix- 
tures containing  copaiva.  Dose,  f3j.  to  i3ij. 
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HYDRARGYRUM,  D.  L.  E. — Mercury.  Quicksilver.  Mercury  is 
met  with  in  the  metallic  state  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  South 
America.  It  is  principally  brought  to  England  from  Almaden  in 
Spain,  from  Idria  in  Illyria,  and  from  Moschel  in  Bavaria,  where  it 
is  extracted  from  the  native  sulphuret,  Cinnabar. 

«- 

preparation. — Metallic  mercury  is  procured  from  cinnabar  either  by  distilling  with 
caustic  lime  or  by  roasting  the  ore.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  in  general  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  medical  purposes ; the  London  College,  however,  directs  it  to  be 
strained,  and  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  a process  is  contained  for  purifying  it : — 
hydrargyrum  durum,  D.,  “ Take  of  quicksilver  of  commerce,  Ibiij. ; pure  muriatic 
acid,  fjss.  ; distilled  water,  f5i  j.  Having  introduced  the  quicksilver  into  a small  glass 
retort,  over  the  body  of  which  a hood  of  sheet  iron  is  supported,  let  the  heat  of  a gas- 
lamp  be  applied  until  two-thirds  of  the  metal  have  distilled  over.  Boil  this  for  a few 
minutes  with  the  acid  and  water,  and  having,  by  repeated  affusion  of  distilled  water, 
and  decantation,  removed  the  entire  of  the  acid,  let  the  metal  be  poured  into  a capsule, 
and  dried  by  the  application  of  heat.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — At  ordinary  temperatures,  mercury  is 
liquid ; it  has  a silver-white  colour  with  a bluish  shade,  and  is  very 
brilliant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  13-56  when  liquid,  and  15*612  when 
solid. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Mercury  is  a simple  metallic  substance, 
its  symbol  being  Hg.  It  boils  at  662°,  and  solidifies  at  39°  or  40° 
below  zero,  crystallizing  in  regular  octohedrons ; exposed  to  the  air 
at  the  usual  temperature,  it  remains  unaltered  if  pure,  but  otherwise 
the  surface  soon  tarnishes.  Agitated  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a greyish-black  powder  which  was 
formerly  called  JEthiops  per  se  ; this,  according  to  some  chemists,  is 
a suboxide  of  mercury,  but  according  to  others  it  is  the  metal  in  a 
state  of  very  minute  division.  Mercury  combines  with  most  metals 
to  form  amalgams  ; the  smallest  trace  of  it  communicates  a white 
stain  to  gold  or  silver. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Tests  for  the  purity  of  metallic  mercury  are 
given  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges. — “ Its  specific  gravity 
is  13-5.  Totally  dissipated  in  vapour  by  heat.  Globules  rolled  slowly 
on  a sheet  of  paper  leave  no  stain  on  it,”  L.  “ Entirely  sublimed 
by  heat;  a globule  moved  along  a sheet  of  paper  leaves  no  trail; 
pure  sulphuric  acid  agitated  with  it  evaporates  when  heated  without 
leaving  any  residuum,”  E.  By  the  application  of  these  tests,  the 
usual  metallic  adulterations  with  tin,  lead,  zinc,  or  bismuth,  are 
readily  detected. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — As  long  as  mercury  remains  in  the 
state  of  metal,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  does  not  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  human  body,  and  that  in  all  cases  in  which  its 
specific  action  is  manifested,  it  had  been  first  converted  into  oxides 
or  salts.  The  inhalation  of  mercurial  vapours,  which,  as  has  been 
recently  proved,  contain  some  oxide,  for  any  lengthened  period, 
produces  a singular  train  of  symptoms  principally'  affecting  the 
neivous  system;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  shaking  palsy 
or  tremblement  metallique,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  arms  become 
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so  unsteady,  as  almost  to  place  them  completely  out  of  the  control 
of  the  individual.  This  affection  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
workers  in  quicksilver  mines,  gilders,  and  others  whose  trade  exposes 
them  to  the  vapour  of  this  metal.  To  cure  the  disease,  the  patient 
must  he  removed  from  the  contaminated  atmosphere  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  and  get  nourishing  diet,  with  tonics,  more  particularly 
preparations  of  iron.  The  shower-bath,  and  magnetic  electricity  (see 
page  381,)  are  also  powerful  auxiliaries  in  restoring  the  nerves  to  a 
healthy  state.  More  recently  Professor  Melsens,  of  Brussels,  has 
proposed  the  employment  of  iodide  of  potassium  lor  the  removal  ot 
the  symptoms  caused  by  mercurial  poisoning,  and  published  some 
cases  in  which  its  use  proved  altogether  effectual.  . 

The  effects  on  the  human  body  of  the  different  preparations  ot 
mercury  which  are  employed  in  medicine  are  very  complex,  and  as 
they  are  possessed  in  common  by  most  of  the  mercurial  compounas, 
they  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  here. 

The  topical  effects  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  are  generally 
somewhat  irritant,  remotely  they  act  as  special  stimulants  both  to 
secretion  and  excretion.  The  most  remarkable  effect  of  mercury  is 
its  action  on  the  salivary  glands,  salivation.  When  this  medicine  is 
introduced  into  the  system  in  such  a manner  as  to  excite  this  pecu- 
liar state,  it  at  first  produces  increased  vascular  action,  shortly 
followed  by  a metallic  or  brassy  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a slight 
mercurial  fetor  of  the  breath;  the  gums  become  somewhat  swollen 
and  spongy  at  their  edges,  soon  presenting  a slight  degree  ot 
ulceration ; the  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  sometimes  also 
of  the  palate,  acquires  a leaden  hue,  and  is  swollen ; and  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva  takes  place,  accompanied  by  pain  m the  teeth  on  t ie 
least  pressure.  If  these  symptoms  be  allowed  to  advance,  or  il  more 
mercury  be  administered,  the  cheeks,  the  tongue,  and  the  throat 
swell  and  ulcerate,  and  a copious  flow  of  saliva  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  several  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  induced;  this  exces- 
sive salivation  is  accompanied  by  slow  fever  and  rapid  emaciation. 
The  quantity  of  a mercurial  preparation  required,  or  the  length  o 
time  for  which  it  must  be  administered,  to  produce  the  above  effects, 
varies  exceedingly  in  different  constitutions  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances.- Individuals  are  sometimes  met  with,  in  yfam  al most 
the  minutest  dose  of  any  preparation  of  mercury  will  Foduce  ™°^ 
violent  salivation;  while  on  the  other  hand,  some  persons  appeal 
be  totally  insensible  to  this  peculiar  operation  of  the  drug 

It  has  been  held  by  many  that  the  production  of  this  specihc 
effect  of  mercury  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  its  curative 
powers,  and  most  unquestionably  it  occurs,  that  in  the  majonty  of 
instances  its  sanatory  influence  m the  treatment  of  dJseasciacon- 
temnoraneous  with  its  action  on  the  salivary  glands.  Great  attention, 
however,  must  always  be  paid  not  to  allow  salivation  to  proceed 
too  far  as  a frightful  train  of  symptoms,  m many  instances  followed 
bv  death  itself,  is  the  usual  result  of  excessive  salivation.  In  the 
early  stage,  m ercurialism  is  most  decidedly  checked  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  active  saline  cathartics,  or  nauseating  doses  ol  tartar  emetic, 
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and  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  body  warm,'  and  the  face  and  neck 
cool. 

Salivation  is  very  rarely  produced  in  children  below  the  age  of 
ten  years  by  the  action  of  mercury,  and  they  consequently  bear  the 
administration  of  comparatively  larger  doses  of  any  preparation  of 
mercury  than  adults;  nevertheless,  instances  do  occasionally  occur 
in  which  even  at  a very  early  age,  the  mouth  and  gums  become 
affected  by  it;  and  I have  myself  witnessed  its  occurrence  in  a child 
not  quite  two  years  old.  In  infants  and  very  young  children  to 
whom  mercury  has  been  for  some  time  administered,  a discharge  of 
several  copious  fetid  green  stools  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
that  the  system  has  been  saturated  with  the  metal,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  occurrence  of  salivation  in  more 
advanced  life. 

The  effects  of  mercury  on  the  system  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a peculiarly  alarming  state,  first  described  by  Mr.  Pearson,  under 
the  name  of  “ mercurial  erethism “it  is  characterised  by  great 
depression  of  strength,  a sense  of  anxiety  about  the  proecordia,  fre- 
quent sighing,  trembling  partial  or  universal,  a small  quick  and 
sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  and  pale  con- 
tracted countenance,  a sense  of  coldness,  but  the  tongue  is  seldom 
furred  nor  are  the  vital  or  natural  functions  much  disordered.” 
When  these  or  the  greater  part  of  these  symptoms  are  present,  any 
sudden  or  violent  exertion  of  the  animal  powers,  such  as  rising  sud- 
denly in  bed,  will  often  prove  fatal.  These  symptoms  are  best 
combated  by  an  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  mercury,  the 
exhibition  of  cordials  and  opiates, — the  latter  of  which  I have  found 
especially  beneficial, — in  small  but  frequent  doses,  and  rest  in  the 
horizontal  posture,  with  free  exposure  to  the  open  air  both  by  day 
and  night.  The  use  of  mercurials  is  also  frequently  attended  with, 
or  followed  by  several  forms  of  diseases  of  the  skin:  of  these  the 
most  important  is  mercurial  eczema , which  often  occurs  when  only 
a very  small  quantity  of  a mercurial  preparation  has  been  taken. 
In  its  milder  forms,  it  resembles  the  acute  stage  of  eczema  rubrum , 
arising  from  other  causes;  but  it  more  frequently  assumes  a much 
severer  character,  when  it  is  ushered  in  by  fever,  difficult  re- 
spiration, dry  cough,  and  tightness  across  the  chest,  with  a general 
smarting  and  burning  feel  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  body.  These 
symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  an  eruption  of  minute  vesicles,  which 
break  and  discharge  a very  fetid  fluid.  As  the  disease  increases  in 
severity,  the  eruption  extends  over  the  face  and  the  whole  of  the 
body,  which  become  covered  with  incrustations ; the  fever  assumes 
a typhoid  type,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increases  and  is  accom- 
panied by  bloody  expectoration ; spots  of  purpura  appear,  and  death 
ensues,  preceded  by  delirium  or  convulsions.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  eruption,  the  use  of  mercury  ought  to  be  immediately 
relinquished,  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  treated  by  the  means 
appropriate  for  the  individual  case,  any  account  of  which  would  be 
quite  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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The  therapeutical  powers  of  mercury,  and  for  which  it  is  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  depend  on  its  properties  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic, an  anti-syphilitic , an  alterative,  and  a deobstruent.  An 
account  of  tire  most  important  diseases  for  which  mercurials  are 
administered  is  subjoined,  but  as  they  are  so  numerous  they  can 
be  only  very  shortly  alluded  to. 

In  inflammatory  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  mercury  is  very 
much  employed:  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  forms  ol  inflam- 
mation which  frequently  result  in  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph 
or  of  serum ; amongst  which  may  be  enumerated  croup,  laryngitis, 
pleuritis,  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  peritonitis  (particularly  that  form 
of  it  which  attacks  lying-in-women,)  meningitis,  &c.  In  all  these 
diseases  the  previous  use  of  local  blood-letting  is  attended  with 
advantage,  and  the  mercurial — calomel  and  hydrargyrum  cum  creta 
are  the  preparations  best  adapted — should  be  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  gums,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  free  salivation  usually  proves  injurious.  In  iritis,  mercury  is 
the  chief  remedy  on  which  reliance  is  to  be  placed.  In  hepatitis,  in 
nephritis,  in  metritis,  and  in  synovitis,  its  use  is  productive  of  decided 
benefit.  In  epidemic  dysentery,  and  in  pestilential  cholera,  espe- 
cially when  occurring  in  warm  climates,  very  large  doses  of  calomel 
given  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  will  frequently  cut  it  short; 
as  this  power,  however,  is  possessed  by  calomel  alone,  it  will  be 
again  referred  to.  In  the  fevers  of  our  climate,  unless  when  inflam- 
mation of  some  particular  organ  is  present,  the  use  of  mercury  is 
injurious;  but  in  fevers  of  warm  climates  it  is  for  the  most  part 
found  to  be  serviceable.  The  curative  powers  of  mercury  in  inflam- 
matory diseases  depend  much  on  the  character  of  the  inflammation ; 
thus,  while  it  generally  acts  beneficially  m simple  acute  inflamma- 
tions, and  in  those  of  a syphilitic  character,  it  is  less  seiviceable  in 
rheumatic,  and  seldom  admissible  in  scrofulous  inflammation. 

The  history  of  the  syphilitic  disease  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  mercury,  as  for  many  hundred  years  it  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
pletely incurable  without  the  long-continued  use  of  mercurials,  and 
in  large  quantity.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  established  oniciy 
'satisfactory  evidence  that  most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  syphilis  may  be 
cured  by  its  guarded  administration  in  minute  doses,  aided  by  simple 
local  and  general  treatment.  Indeed  by  some  it  is  considered  that 
mercury  is  not  at  all  required  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  any  ol  its 
stages,  but  the  general  experience  of  the  present  age  is  that  when 
judiciously  employed,  so  as  to  produce  a moderate  ptyalism,  mercury 
cures  the  disease  more  rapidly,  and  affords  greater  security  against 

' Jn  chronic  enlargements  of  the  abdominal  viscera  unconnected 
with  malignant  disease,  in  glandular  swellings,  in  morbid  depositions, 
in  adhesions  of  parts  consequent  on  inflammation,  where  hemonhage 
has  taken  place  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  of  the  lungs,  and 
for  the  removal  of  effusions  into  ally  of  the  shut  cavities  of  the  body, 
mercury,  administered  so  as  to  produce  its  specific  action,  generally 
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proves  very  efficacious.  In  paralysis,  especially  when  dependant  on 
derangements  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  its  use  is  often  at- 
tended with  decided  benefit.  In  many  other  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  in  hydrocephalus,  in  mania,  in  epilepsy,  in  chorea,  in 
tetanus,  in  hysteria,  in  tic  douloureux,  &c.,  mercury  has  been  also 
employed  in  many  instances  with  advantage. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — To  remove  obstruction 
of  the  bowels,  metallic  mercury  has  been  given  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  pounds,  followed  by  active  cathartics,  but  the  absurdity  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  administered,  that  of  acting  as  a mechani- 
cal agent,  is  too  manifest  to  require  any  observation.  As  before 
remarked,  the  specific  action  of  mercury  is  not  manifested  so  long  as 
it  retains  the  metallic  state ; but  as  there  are  some  general  rules 
which  apply  equally  to  the  different  mercurial  preparations  employed 
to  procure  salivation,  they  will  be  most  conveniently  considered  in 
this  place.  And  first,  with  respect  to  preparatory  treatment:  it  will 
always  be  advisable,  in  acute  inflammations,  to  subdue  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  in  broken  down  or 
enfeebled  constitutions,  to  strengthen  the  system  by  the  use  of  tonics, 
previously  to  the  administration  of  mercury.  Owing  to  the  neglect 
of  these  precautions,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  physican  is  baffled 
in  his  attempts  to  produce  ptyalism,  or  when  produced,  it  is  exces- 
sive, and  with  great  difficulty  controlled.  “ I am  strongly  of 
opinion,”  says  the  late  Mr.  Colles,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Venereal  Disease,  “ that  the  want  of  a due  preparatory  process  has 
of  late  years  conti’ibuted  to  bring  this  valuable  remedy  into  much 
disrepute.”  With  respect  to  the  general  treatment  during  a mercu- 
rial course,  the  most  important  points  to  be  observed  are,  the  neces- 
sity of  rest  and  quietness  of  both  mind  and  body,  the  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  uniform  by  warm  clothing,  and  the 
use  of  a moderate  diet,  free  from  all  stimulating  food  and  drink. 

In  the  following  preparations,  a portion  of  the  mercury  is  con- 
verted into  the  sub-oxide,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  merely 
mechanically  reduced  to  a finely  divided  state. 

Pilulcu  Ilydrargyri,  D.  L.  E.  (See  page  113.)  Dose,  gr.  iij.  to 
gr.  v.,  night  and  morning;  if  it  should  occasion  irritation,  a fourth 
of  a grain  of  opium  may  be  added  to  each  pill. 

Hydrai'gyrum  cum  Creta , D.  L.  E.  (See  page  113.)  This  is  the 
mildest  preparation  of  mercury;  nevertheless,  perhaps,  the  most 
certain  for  the  production  of  salivation,  not  even  excepting  calomel, 
over  which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being  apt  to  run  off  by 
the  bowels;  it  is  also  from  its  mildness  and  certainty  of  action 
especially  adapted  for  weak  and  enfeebled  habits,  and  is  very  pro- 

ferly  preferred  to  any  other  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
t may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  three  or  four  times 
daily;  but  if  it  be  desirable  to  produce  a rapid  action  on  the  system, 
gr.  ij.  may  be  given  every  second  or  third  hour;  these  observations 
apply  also  to  the  following  preparation : — 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia,  D.  (See  page  113.) 
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Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  D.  L.  E.  (“Pure  mercury;  prepared 
lard,  of  each,  H>j. ; rub  them  together  until  metallic  globules  cease  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,”  D.  “Mercury,  Ibj.;  lard,  5xiss. ; suet, 
5ss. ; triturate  first  the  mercury  with  the  suet  and  a little  of  the  lard 
till  globules  are  no  longer  visible,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  lard  and 
rub  together,” L.  “Mercury,  tbij . ; axunge,  Sxxiij . ; suet,  5j . ; triturate 
the  mercury  with  the  suet,  and  a little  of  the  axunge  till  globules  are 
no  longer  visible ; then  add  the  rest  of  the  axunge  and  mix  the 
whole  thoroughly.  This  ointment  is  not  well  prepared  so  long  as 
metallic  globules  may  be  seen  in  it  with  a magnifier  of  four  powers. 
The  ointment  with  these  proportions  may  be  diluted  at  pleasure 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  axunge,”  E.).  Mercurial  ointment 
is  very  frequently  employed  for  introducing  mercury  into  the  system  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  3ss.  to  3j.  of  the  stronger  ointment,  may  be 
rubbed  carefully  into  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  arms  night  and 
morning.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  produce  speedy  salivation,  it 
may  be  used  as  a dressing  to  blistered  surfaces,  and  3j.  or  3ij.  placed 
in  each  axilla.  When  employed  to  promote  the  dispersion  of  glan- 
dular enlargements,  it  should  be  rubbed  over  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Mercurial  ointment  is  also  smeared  over  the  inflamed  surface  in 
phlegmonous  erysipelas, — a practice  often  productive  of  very  bene- 
ficial results.  A milder  ointment  is  generally  used  as  a dressing  to 
venereal  sores. 

Ceratum  Hydrargyri  compositum , L.  (Ointment  of  mercury  ; com- 
pound soap  cerate,  of  each,  ovj. ; camphor,  oiss. ; rub  together.) 
Employed  to  promote  the  dispersion  of  indolent  tumours,  and  as  an 
application  to  chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri  compositum , D.  Linimentum  Hydrargyri , 
L.  (“Take  of  ointment  of  mercury,  oj.;  camphor  liniment ; solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  of  each,  f5j.  Melt  the  ointment  in  the  liniment, 
with  a gentle  heat,  then  add  the  ammonia,  and  mix  them  with  agi- 
tation,”^. “ Mercurial  ointment ; lard,  of  each,  5iv. ; camphor,  oj.; 
rectified  spirit,  f 3j  - ; solution  of  ammonia,  foiv. ; rub  the  camphor 
first  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the  lard  and  ointment;  lastly,  the 
solution  of  ammonia  being  gradually  poured  in,  mix  them  all,  L.). 
A stimulating  liniment,  applied  to  indolent  tumours,  &c.;  f5j.  con- 
tains nearly  gr.  x.  of  mercury.  It  produces  salivation  very  speedily. 

Eraplastrum  Hydrargyri , D.  L.  E.  (“  "fake  of  pure  mercury,  ovj. ; 
resin,  5ij.;  oil  of  turpentine,  f3j.;  litharge  plaster,  5 xij.  Dissolve 
the  resin  in  the  turpentine  with  the  aid  of  heat,  add  the  mercury, 
and  rub  them  together  until  metallic  globules  cease  to  be  visible, 
and  the  mixture  assumes  a dark  gray  colour;  then  add  the  litharge 
plaster,  previously  melted,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it 
stiffens  on  cooling,”  D.  “Mercury,  Siij.;  lead  plaster,  Ibj.,  olive 
oil,  f3j. ; sulphur,  gr.  viij. ; add  the  sulphur  gradually  to  the  heated 
oil,  stirring  constantly  with  a spatula  till  they  unite ; afterwards  rub 
the  mercury  with  them  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible ; then 
gradually  add  the  plaster  of  lead  melted  with  a slow  fire,  and  mix 
them  all,”  L.  “ Mercury,  Siij. ; litharge  plaster,  5vj. ; olive  oil,  f3ix. ; 
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resin,  S'j.;  melt  the  resin  and  oil,  let  them  cool,  add  the  mercury, 
triturate  till  the  globules  disappear,  add  the  plaster  previously 
melted,  and  mix  the  whole  well,”  E.).  Applied  as  a resolvent  in 
glandular  enlargements,  and  over  the  region  of  the  liver  in  chronic 
induration  of  that  organ. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Wydrargyro , D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of 
ammoniac  plaster,  5iv. ; mercurial  plaster,  3 viij . Melt  them  together 
by  means  of  a steam  or  water  bath,  and  stir  constantly,  until  the 
mixture  stiffens  on  cooling,”  D.  “Prepared  ammoniac,  fbj . ; mer- 
cury,  5iij. ; olive  oil,  f5j. ; sulphur,  gr.  viij. ; add  the  sulphur  gradually 
to  the  oil  heated,  stirring  constantly  with  a spatula  until  they  unite ; 
then  rub  the  mercury  with  them  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible ; 
finally  the  melted  ammoniac  being  gradually  added,  mix  all  toge- 
ther,” L.  “Ammoniac,  Tbj . ; mercury,  5iij. ; olive  oil,  f3j.;  sulphur, 
gr.  viij.;  heat  the  oil,  add  the  sulphur  by  degrees,  stir  them  till  they 
unite,  add  the  mercury  and  triturate  till  the  globules  disappear, 
then  add  also  the  ammoniac  previously  liquefied  and  mix  the  whole 
carefully,”  E.).  Applied  to  indolent  buboes,  enlarged  glands,  espe- 
cially when  of  a syphilitic  origin,  to  venereal  nodes,  and  as  a resolvent 
in  many  diseases. 

Mercurial  Soap , HEBERT.  (Take  of  mercury,  and  nitric  acid,  of 
each,  3iv. ; put  these  ingredients  into  a matrass  capable  of  holding 
twice  the  above  quantity,  and  stir  the  mixture  from  time  to  time 
until  the  solution  shall  have  been  effected  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  Introduce  into  a porcelain  capsule,  fbj.  §j. 
of  calf’s  fat,  melt  this  by  the  heat  of  a water  bath,  and  then  add  the 
solution  of  mercury,  stirring  the  ingredients  together  till  they  have 
acquired  an  adhesive  consistence.  To  every  5v.  of  the  ointment  thus 
formed  add  f3ij.  of  caustic  solution  of  soda  (density  1*33,)  and  rub 
them  together  on  a porphyry  slab  until  combination  be  effected.) 
The  soap  thus  formed  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  employed 
on  the  continent  with  much  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  those  cutaneous 
affections  in  which  preparations  of  mercury  usually  prove  useful ; it 
is  applied  to  the  parts  either  alone  or  dissolved  in  water ; care  must 
be  taken  to  suspend  its  use  if  it  be  found  to  produce  irritation  or 
inflammation. 


Hydrargyri  bichloridum,  L.  Sublimatum  corrosivum,  D. 
Corrosivus  SUBLIMATES,  E. — Bichloride  of  Mercury.  Corrosive 
Sublimate.  Chloride  of  Mercury. 

preparation. — “ Take  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  fbx.  ; dried  chloride  of  sodium,  Ibv. 
Reduce  each  salt  to  a fine  powder,  and,  having  mixed  them  carefully  by  trituration  in 
a mortar,  let  the  mixture  be  introduced  into  an  iron  pot  lined  with  clay,  and  by  a re- 
gulated heat  applied  through  the  intervention  of  sand,  let  the  corrosive  sublimate  be 
sublimed  into  an  earthen  head  placed  over  the  pot,  and  connected  to  it  by  means  of 
lute.  The  product  should  be  preserved  in  an  opaque  bottle,”  I).  “ Mercury,  fbij. ; 

sulphuric  acid,  f§xxiss. ; chloride  of  sodium,  Ibiss. ; boil  the  mercury  with  the  acid  till 
the  bipersulphate  of  mercury  remains  dry  ; rub  this  when  it  is  cold  with  the  chloride  in 
an  earthen-ware  mortar,  then  sublime  with  a heat  gradually  raised,”  L.  “Mercury, 5iv. ; 
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sulphuric  acid,  f’ij.,  i nitric  acid,  fjss. ; muriate  of  soda,  5’iij- ; mix  the  acids, 
dissolve  the  mercury  in  them  with  the  aid  of  a moderate  heat ; raise  the  heat  so  as  to 
obtain  a dry  salt ; triturate  this  well  with  the  muriate  of  soda,  sublime  in  a proper 
apparatus,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Corrosive  sublimate  is  met  with  in  the 
form  of  a white,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass,  or  as  a white 
powder;  by  careful  sublimation  it  may  be  obtained  in  regular  crys- 
tals, the  primary  form  of  which  is  the  right  rhombic  prism.  It  is 
inodorous  but  has  an  intensely  acrid  and  disagreeable  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  6-5. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Although  this  salt  is  called  a bichloride 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  recent  chemical  investigations  prove 
it  to  be  a proto-chloride,  its  composition  being  Hg.  Cl.  It  is  perma- 
nent in  the  air ; fuses  at  590°,  and  boils  at  563° ; the  vapour  is 
colourless,  but  very  acrid.  It  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  3 
parts  of  boiling  water,  in  parts  of  cold  alcohol  and  in  H of 
boiling  alcohol,  and  in  3 parts  of  cold  ether.  Its  solubility  is  much 
increased  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  the  alkaline 
muriates.  A solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  gives  a yellow  precipi- 
tate with  hydrates  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime;  a red  precipitate  with 
the  alkaline  mono-carbonates;  a scarlet  with  iodide  of  potassium; 
and  a black  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Dropped  on  gold  it  does 
not  tarnish  it,  but  if  the  moistened  surface  be  touched  with  a piece 
of  iron  or  zinc,  mercury  is  immediately  precipitated,  and  leaves  a 
white  stain  on  the  gold,  which  may  be  removed  by  heat.  Corrosive 
sublimate  may  be  removed  from  its  solution  in  water,  by  agitation 

with  ether.  . . 

ADULTERATIONS. — Corrosive  sublimate  seldom  contains  any  impu- 
rities ; its  subliming  without  any  residuum,  and  its  complete  and 
easy  solubility  in  sulphuric  ether,  the  tests  given  by  the  Edinburgh 
College,  are  sufficient  to  detect  any  adulteration.  The  following 
characteristics  and  tests  for  this  salt  are  contained  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “ Crystalline,  fused  by  heat,  after- 
wards sublimed ; soluble  in  water,  rectified  spirit  and  ether ; potash, 
soda,  or  lime  water,  gives  a red  precipitate  with  its  solution  in  water, 
but  ’yellow  if  added  in  excess ; this  on  the  application  of  heat 

evolves  oxygen,  and  leaves  globules  of  mercury.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Corrosive  sublimate  is  a powerlul 
irritant  poison,  a few  grains  producing  death  preceded  by  rapid  and 
excessive  inflammation  of  the  digestive  tube,  with  great  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  and  coma.  In  small  repeated  doses,  it 
possesses  the  usual  action  of  a mercurial,  but  salivation  is  more  slowly 
produced  by  it,  and  its  effects  are  more  decidedly  alterative  than 
those  of  any  other  preparation  ol  the  metal.  It  is  consequently 
much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  by  those 
who  believe  that  ptyalism  is  not  essential  to  the  curative  ellects  of 
mercury.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  also  employed  with  much  benefit 
in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  when  of  syphilitic  origin, 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  arthritis,  periostitis,  &c.;  m which  cases 
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it  is  advantageously  combined  with  a vegetable  diaphoretic  or  tonic. 
Dissolved  in  water  it  forms  a useful  lotion  in  some  cases  of  psoriasis, 
and  is  an  excellent  collyrium  in  the  milder  forms  of  ophthalmia. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — l-12th  to  l-8th  of  a 
grain  made  into  pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  twice  or  three  times 
daily.  For  a lotion  or  collyrium,  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j.  may  be  dissolved  in 
f5j.  of  distilled  water,  or  the  following  preparation  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi,  L.  (Bichloride  of  mercury ; hy- 
drochlorate of  ammonia,  of  each,  gr.  x. ; distilled  water,  Oj . ; dis- 
solve.) Dose,  for  internal  use,  f'3ss.  to  f'3ij. 

Pilules  Corrosivi  Sublimati,  DZONDI.  (Corrosive  sublimate, 
gr.  xij. ; dissolve  in  distilled  water,  a sufficiency ; and  add  crumb  of 
bread,  and  white  sugar,  of  each,  a sufficiency  to  make  240  pills.) 
Each  of  these  pills  contains  a 20th  of  a grain  of  sublimate.  Dose, 
4 daily,  to  be  increased  gradually  until  30  are  taken  at  a time. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  lime,  and 
its  carbonate;  tartar  emetic;  nitrate  of  silver;  acetate  of  lead, 
iodide  of  potassium ; albumen ; soaps ; almond  mixture ; decoction 
of  bark,  &c. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  albumen,  as  white 
of  egg,  is  the  best  antidote;  it  should  not  be  given,  however,  in  too 
great  quantity,  as  the  compound  formed  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
albumen:  the  yolk  of  egg  has  been  recently  proved  to  be  an 
equally,  if  not  more,  efficacious  antidote : in  their  absence,  wheaten 
flour,  milk,  protochloride  of  tin,  or  iron  filings  may  be  used. 
Miahle  has  proposed  the  hydrated  sulphuret  of  iron  as  the  best  anti- 
dote in  poisoning  with  this  salt,  but  Orffia  states  that  it  only  acts 
if  taken  immediately,  and  that  if  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  elapse 
before  it  is  administered  it  is  useless. 


Hydrargyri  BICYANTDUM. — Bicyanide  of  Mercury.  Cyanuret 
of  Mercury.  Cyanide  of  Mercury.  This  preparation  has  been 
omitted  from  the  last  editions  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharma- 
copoeias. 

preparation. — “ Pereyanide  of  iron,  o viij.  ; binoxide  of  mercury,  ax. ; distilled 
water,  Oiv.  ; boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquor 
that  crystals  may  be  formed.  Wash  what  remains  frequently  with  boiling  distilled 
water;  and  again  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  Bicyanide 
of  mercury  may  be  otherwise  prepared  by  adding  as  much  binoxide  of  mercury  as  will 
accurately  saturate  it,  to  hydrocyanic  acid  distilled  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,”  London  Pharmacopoeia , 1836. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  is  met  with  crystallized  in 
rectangular  prisms  ; they  are  transparent  or  semi-opaque,  colourless 
and  inodorous,  with  a disagreeable  metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a cyanide  of  mercury,  its  composi- 
tion being  Hg  Cy ; is  anhydrous;  permanent  in  the  air;  and  when 
exposed  to  heat  is  resolved  into  metallic  mercury,  and  cyanogen 
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gas.  It  is  soluble  in  8 parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  much  less 
boiling  water,  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  salt  resembles  in  its  effects  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  to  which  it  is  preferred  by  many  as  being  more 
soluble  and  not  so  easily  decomposed.  In  this  country,  however,  it 
is  rarely  used  in  medicine;  and  was  originally  introduced  into  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  chiefly  as  having  been  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Same  as  for  corrosive 

sublimate.  _ . 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  sulphuretted 

hydrogen,  and  hydrosulphates. 


Hydrargyri  biniodidum,  E.  Hydrargyri  IODIDUM  RUBRUM, 

D. Biniodide  of  Mercury.  Iodide  of  Mercury.  Red  Iodide  of 

Mercury.  Omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

preparation. — “ Take  of  corrosive  sublimate,  5j. ; iodide  of  potassium,  3x.  ; 
distilled  water,  Oij.  : or  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate 
with  the  aid  of  heat  in  twenty-five  ounces,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  five  ounces 
of  the  water,  and,  when  both  solutions  are  cold,  mix  them.  Decant  the  supernatant 
liquor  when  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  having  collected  this  latter  upon  a paper 
filter,  wash  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Finally  dry  the  product  at  a tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  212°,  and  preserve  it  in  a close  bottle,”  D.  “ Mercury,  5 ij. ; 
iodine,  §iiss. ; concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  cong.  j.  ; triturate  the  iodine 
and  mercury  together,  adding  occasionally  a little  rectified  spirit  till  a uniform  red 
powder  be  obtained.  Reduce  the  product  to  fine  powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  solution 
of  muriate  of  soda  with  the  aid  of  brisk  ebullition.  Filter  if  necessary,  through  calico, 
keeping  the  funnel  hot  ; wash  and  dry  the  crystals  which  form  on  cooling,  L. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Red  iodide  of  mercury  is  a brilliant  scar- 
let powder,  wbicli  may  be  obtained  in  rbomboidal  crystals  by  subli- 
mation. It  is  inodorous,  but  bas  a strong  metallic  taste.  The 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  15-68,  being  the  heaviest  gaseous 

substance  known.  . „ 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  oi 
mercury,  and  one  of  iodine,  Hg  I.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  heated 
moderately  becomes  yellow,  at  a temperature  of  400°  fuses,  and  at 
a higher  temperature  sublimes.  Cooled  rapidly  it  recovers  its  red 
colour,  but  when  cooled  slowly  it  remains  yellow,  m which  state 
when  rubbed,  the  red  tint  is  immediately  reproduced.  It  requires 
more  than  6000  times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution ; but  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acids,  particularly  with  the  aid  ol  heat. 
It  is  soluble  in  a boiling  solution  of  common  salt,  but  a mere  trace 
only  is  retained  as  it  cools.  It  is  also  soluble  in  a solution  oi  iodide 

of  potassium.  . ....... 

ADULTERATIONS. — Owing  to  faulty  preparation,  iodide  of  mercury 
is  apt  to  contain  some  of  the  sesqui-  or  sub-iodide ; it  may  also 
contain  sulphuret  of  mercury,  derived  from  impurity  in  the  metallic 
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mercury  employed.  These  as  well  as  any  fixed  impurity  are  guarded 
against  by  the  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia : — “ Entirely 
vaporizable;  soluble  entirely  in  40  parts  of  a concentrated  solution 
of  muriate  of  soda  at  2 1 2°,  and  again  deposited  in  fine  red  crystals 
on  cooling.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  red  iodide  of  mercury  is  an 
exceedingly  active  preparation,  producing  violent  inflammation 
when  placed  in  contact  with  the  skin.  In  medicinal  properties  it 
appears  to  resemble  much  corrosive  sublimate,  and  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  cases.  In  doses  of  1-1 2th  of  a grain  given  twice  daily, 
and  continued  for  some  time,  I have  found  it  an  excellent  tonic  in 
scrofulous  habits.  I have  also  used  it  extensively  with  very  beneficial 
effects  in  the  treatment  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  more  especially 
in  those  valvular  affections  which  permit  regurgitation.  As  a topical 
remedy,  it  is  applied  with  benefit  in  the  form  of  ointment  to 
chronic  glandular  and  periostitic  enlargements,  especially  when  of 
syphilitic  origin.  Its  use,  however,  requires  much  caution,  especially 
when  applied  to  raw  surfaces. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  l-16th  to  gr.  l-8th 
made  into  pill  with  any  of  the  tonic  vegetable  extracts. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Iodkli  rubri,  D.  (Take  of  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  3 j . ; ointment  of  white  wax,  3vij.  Incorporate  the  iodide 
of  mercury  and  ointment  by  careful  trituration  in  a mortar.)  This 
ointment  is  much  too  strong  for  ordinary  use,  and  should  be  further 
diluted  with  3 or  4 times  its  weight  of  lard. 


Hydrargyri  chloridum,  L.  Calomelas,  D.  E.— Calomel  (de- 
scribed in  the  division  Cathartics ),  is  the  most  generally  used,  and 
one  of  the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury.  It  may  be  employed  to 
produce  the  general  effects  of  mercurials  as  before  described ; but 
it  is  almost  exclusively  administered  in  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tory and  febrile  affections,  in  which  it  is  usually  given  in  combina- 
tion with  small  doses  of  opium,  which  promote  its  anti ph logistic 
powers  and  prevent  it  from  acting  on  the  bowels.  As  a sedative  in 
dysentery  and  in  epidemic  cholera,  its  use  has  been  before  alluded  to 
(see  page  424) ; in  these  diseases,  it  is  given  in  very  large  doses, — a 
scruple  every  hour  or  every  second  hour  until  two  or  three  drachms 
are  taken,  or  in  single  doses  of  3ss.  to  5 i j • , — with  the  very  best 
effects.  In  the  late  epidemics  of  cholera,  however,  its  administra- 
tion in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  one  or  two  grains  every  five 
or  ten  minutes,  obtained  many  advocates.  As  an  alterative  it  is  very 
generally  administered  to  children,  who,  as  before  remarked  are  not 
nearly  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  calomel,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  mercurial,  as  adults,  lo  produce  ptyalism,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  of  all  the  mercurial  compounds,  as  salivation  may 
be  produced  with  it  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  and  with  very 
little  disturbance  to  the  system  generally.  It3  use  as  a cathartic  has 
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been  before  described  (see  page  100.)  Calomel  is  also  added  to 
other  medicines  to  promote  their  peculiar  effects ; thus  it  is  combined 
with  digitalis  or  squill,  to  produce  diuresis;  and  with  Dover’s  pow- 
der or  antimonials  to  increase  their  diaphoretic  properties. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  an  antiphlogistic , 
or.  iij.  to  gr.  v.  combined  with  one-fourth  to  one-half  a grain  of 
opium.  As  an  alterative , gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  twice  a day.  To  produce 
ptyalism , gr.  nj.  to  gr.  v.  are  usually  given  night  and  morning;  but 
by  administering  calomel  in  grain  doses  every  hour,  a sixth  ol  a 
grain  of  opium  being  added  to  each  dose  should  it  affect  the  bowels, 
salivation  may  be  produced  in  from  12  to  24  hours,  provided  pioper 
preparatory  treatment  has  been  employed. 

Pilules  Calomelanos  composites , (see  page  171).  Dose  as  an  alter- 
ative, °T-  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Pilules  Calomelanos  et  Opii , E.  (Calomel,  3 parts;  opium,  1 part; 
conserve  of  red  roses,  a sufficiency;  beat  into  a proper  mass;  to  be 
divided  into  pills,  each  containing  gr.  ij.  of  calomel.)  Dose,  one  to 

two  pills.  . . 

Unguentum  Calomelanos , PEREIRA.  (Calomel,  5j- ; lard,  5j.).  A 
useful  application  in  some  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 


Hydrargyri  iodidum  viride,  D.  Hydrargyri  iodidum,  L. 
— Green  Iodide  of  Mercury.  Iodide  of  Mercury.  Sub-iodide  of 
Mercury. 

preparation. — “ Pure  mercury,  5j.;  pare  iodine,  Ov.;  rectified  spirit,  a sufficient 
quantity  ; rub  the  mercury  and  iodine  in  a porcelain  mortar,  adding  a few  drops  of  the 
spirit  until  metallic  globules  are  no  longer  visible,  and  the  whole  assumes  a yellowish- 
green  colour.  Dry  the  residue  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  100  , in  a dark  room, 
and  preserve  in  a bottle  impervious  to  light,”  D.  “ Mercury,  5j.;  iodine,  5v.; rectified 
spirit,  a sufficiency;  rub  together  the  mercury  and  iodine,  spirit  being  gradually  added 
until  globules  are  no  longer  visible ; then  dry  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a gentle  heat, 
the  access  of  light  being  excluded,  and  preserve  in  well  stoppered  dark  glass  vessels,  L. 

PROPERTIES. — This  is  a dull  greenish-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol ; its  composition  is  Ilg2 1.  Exposed  to  fight, 
or  by  the  application  of  heat,  it  is  readily  resolved  into  metallic 
mercury  and  the  red  iodide;  it  rapidly  heated,  however,  it  may  c 
fused  and  sublimed  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  solution  ol  chlo- 
ride of  sodium.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7-75. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  green  is  a much  milder  prepara- 
tion than  the  red  iodide  of  mercury;  but  in  other  respects  its  pro- 
perties are  nearly  similar.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  alterative 
for  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  more  particularly  ioi  t le 
chronic  cutaneous  affections  to  which  children  are  so  liable,  an 
especially  for  those  seated  on  the  scalp.  . 

dose  and  mode  of  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  j.  to  gr.  11J.  in  pul; 
for  children  l-6th  of  a grain  to  half  a grain,  combined  with  dried 
carbonate  of  soda  and  aromatic  powder. 
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Unguentum  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  L.  (Iodide  of  mercury,  3j.; 
white  wax,  3ij. ; lard,  5 vj. ; add  the  iodide  to  the  wax  and  lard 
melted  together,  and  rub  together.) 


Hydrargyri  nitratis  unguentum,  D.  L.  Unguentum  citri- 
NUM,  D.  £. — Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury.  Citrine  Ointment. 

_ preparation . “ Take  of  pure  mercury,  oj.;  pure  nitric  acid,  fjj.;  distilled  water, 

f5ss.;  prepared  lard,  3iv.;  olive  oil,  fgviij.  Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  dissolve 
the  mercury  in  the  mixture,  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat.  Melt  the  lard  with  the  oil, 
and,  while  the  mixture  is  hot,  add  to  it  the  solution  of  mercury,  also  hot ; let  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  next  be  raised,  so  as  to  cause  effervescence,  and  then,  with-  « 
drawing  the  heat,  stir  the  mixture  with  a porcelain  spoon,  until  it  concretes  on  cooling,” 
D.  “Mercury,  5ij.;  nitric  acid,  f^iv.;  lard,  Ibj.;  olive  oil,  fgviij.;  first  dissolve  the 
mercury  in  the  acid ; then  mix  the  solution,  while  hot,  with  the  lard  and  oil  melted 
together,”  L.  “Nitric  acid  (Dens.  1380  to  1390),  fgixss.;  mercury,  giv.;  axunge, 
3xv.;  olive  oil,  f'5xxxviiiss.;  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid  with  the  aid  of  a gentle 
heat.  Melt  the  axunge  in  the  oil  with  the  aid  of  a moderate  heat  in  a vessel  capable 
of  holding  six  times  the  quantity ; and  while  the  mixture  is  hot,  add  the  solution  of 
mercury,  also  hot,  and  mix  them,  thoroughly.  If  the  mixture  do  not  froth  up,  raise  the 
heat  a little  till  this  take  place.  Keep  the  ointment  in  earthenware  vessels,  or  in  Mass 
vessels  secluded  from  the  light,”  E. 

PROPERTIES. — When  recently  prepared,  this  ointment  is  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour,  and  has  an  odour  of  nitrous  acid.  But  it  does 
not  keep  well,  as  no  matter  how  carefully  prepared,  according  to 
the. directions  of  any  ol  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  it  acquires  alter 
some  time  a grayish  colour  and  becomes  hard,  when  it  is  no  longer 
fit  for  use.  It  an  animal  or  fish  oil,  such  as  neat’s-foot  oil,  trotter 
oil,  or  cod-liver  oil,  be  substituted  for  the  vegetable  oil  in  the  pre- 
paration of  citrine  ointment,  the  resulting  ointment  is  of  a dark 
biown,  not  golden,  colour;  but  it  keeps  well,  and  is  m my  experi- 
ence more  efficacious  as  a remedial  agent.  An  ointment  so  prepared 
is  now  generally  kept  in  most  of  the  shops  in  Dublin  and  dispensed 
under  the  name  of  brown  citrine  ointment  ( Unguentum  Citrinum 
fuscum).  Prepared  with  fresh  butter  it  also  keeps  well,  but  its 
colour  is  very  pale. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Citrine  ointment  is  an  excellent  appli- 
cation in  many  forms  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  being  especially  useful 
when  the  eyelids  are  the  seat  of  the  disease;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
generally  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent application,  when  diluted  with  from  four  to  six  times  its  weight 
of  white  wax  ointment,  to  herpetic  eruptions,  and  to  chronic  eczema, 
impetigo,  or  herpes  of  the  scalp,  provided  no  inflammatory  symp- 
toms be  present.  The  following  formula  for  a dilute  citrine  ointment 
is  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia : — 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  mitius , L.  (Ointment  of  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  5 j . ; lard,  3 vij . ; rub  together:  to  be  prepared 
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HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM .—  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Sub-oxide  of  Mer- 
cury. Black  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

pRErlEiTIOK.— Tl.is  oxide  lias  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  [bo  C"'  ”f 
Pharmacopojia,  but  the  following  prtmess  for  its 

i Qofi  . u Chloride  of  niercurv,  lime  water,  cong.  J*j  m * , < 1 j 

hem  Set“  a.rwl«.l.e'okaleh«  subsided,  pom  off  tlto  liq.ton  1 ^ 
distilled  water  until  nothing  alkaline  can  be  perceived,  and  dry  it  in  the  air  wr.  pp 
in  bibulous  paper.” 

PROPERTIES.— This  is  a black  or  grayish-black,  heavy  powder, 
tasteless  and  odourless.  Its  density  is  10  69  ; its  composition,  Iig  • 
E^nSTheat  it  is  resolved  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  oxide, 
and  this  change  takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  under 
the  action  of  strong  light;  it  then  acquires  a yellowish  tinge  I s 
• insoluble  in  water,  and  in  the  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  but  it 
solves  in  nitric  and  acetic  acids,  combining  with  them  to  form  salts. 

ADULTERATIONS.— This  preparation  frequently  contains  the  higher 
oxfde  whfdi  may  be  delected  by  digesting  for  a short  time  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  straining;  the  acid p dissolves  out  the 
higher  oxide  only,  which  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a jellow 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  potash. 

fixed  impurity,  it  will  not  be  entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  Metallic 
mercur“  may^e  detected  by  the  black  oxide  not  being  completely 

S°^TH^^SUTIC AI^^FECTS .- — Black  oxide  of  mercury  produces  the 
employed  internally.  It  is  applied  externally  ^ the  form  o c 

Blik°tue  “mercu°;eis  also  employed  fob  mercurial  fumiga.rons, 
indolent  sores,  although  not  of  a venereal  origin. 


HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM.  Red  oxide  of  Mercury.  Bm- 
oxide  of  Mercury.  Oxide  of  Mercury.  _ 

PKEPARATiON.—Biohlorkle  of  mercury,  oiy. , i the  solution  of  potash, 
water,  Ovj. ; dissolve  the  blc^lo”‘ dUtillcd  water  the  powder  thrown  down,  until 
The  liquor  being  poured  oft,  wash  o-entle  heat.  London  Pharma- 

nothing  alkaline  can  be  perceived,  and  dry  it  with  a gentle 

copteui,  18£  rpj  • oxide  is  met  with  in  the  form  of 

an^orange-red  powder,1  odourless,  with  a disagreeable  metallic  taste. 

composition  is  Hg  0,  being  a pro- 
redness  i.l  entirely  resolved mto  metalhc 
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mercury  and  oxygen,  and  is  therefore  frequently  employed  in 
chemistry  for  procuring  that  gas.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  the  solution  acting  feebly  alkaline  on  vegetable  colours. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  preparation  seldom  contains  any  impurity. 
The  best  test  of  its  freedom  from  adulteration  is  its  complete  solu- 
bility in  hydrochloric  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Eed  oxide  of  mercury  is  not  employed 
internally  in  medicine  in  the  present  day,  and  consequently  has  been 
omitted  from  the  last  editions  of  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharma- 
copoeias. It  was  formerly  used  to  produce  salivation.  The  dose  is 
from  gr.  £tli  to  gr.  iss.  in  pill.  It  may  be  applied  externally  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  nitric  oxide  (see  page  160),  than  which  it  is 
less  caustic.  It  forms  the  active  part  of  yellow  wash , which  is  pre- 
fmed  by  some  to  black  ivasli , as  an  application  for  venereal  sores. 

Lotioflava.  Yellow  ivcush.  (Corrosive  sublimate,  3j.;  lime  water, 
foxij. ; mix). 


Hydrargyri  precipitatum  album,  E.  Hydrargyri  ammonio- 
CHLORIDUM,  D.  L.—  White  precipitate.  Ammonio-chloride  of  Mer- 
cury. W kite  precipitate  of  Mercury. 


rRBr^ATrox.— “ Take  ot  corrosive  sublimate,  3j- ; solution  of  ammonia,  f5ix.  ; 
distilled  water,  Oj.  Dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  water,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat,  pour  the  ammonia  into  the  solution,  and,  having  stirred  the  mixture  well 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  and  wash  it  with  warm  distilled  water,  until  the 
liquid  which  passes  through  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  when  dropped  into  mi  acid 
9190^1?  ,°  sdver-  Lastl)h  dU  the  product  at  a temperature  not  exceeding 

h 1 . Bichloride  of  mercury , 5yj.  ; distilled  water,  Ovj. ; solution  of  ammo- 
nia,f3yiij.;  dissolve  the  bichloride  m the  water  with  the  aid  of  heat ; to  this  when 
cold,  add  the  ammonia,  stirring  frequently  ; wash  the  powder  thrown  down  until  it  is 
‘aStC’  ‘hen  dry  it,”  L.  “ Corrosive  sublimate,  5vj. ; distilled  water,  Ovj.  ; 
aqua  ammonuE,  faynj . ; dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  the 
distilled  water;  and  when  the  solution  is  cold,  add  the  aqua  ammonite  ; stir  the  whole 
■well , collect  the  powder  on  a calico  filter,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  cold  water,”  E. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bulky  snow-white  powder,  odourless  but  having  a styptic  metallic 


. CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a true  chloro-amidide  of  mercurv 
its  formula  being  Hg  Cl  + Hg  Ad,  (Kane).  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water ; by  boiling  water  it  is  decomposed  into  sal-ammoniac  which  is 
dissolved,  and  into  a heavy  yellow  powder  ( chloro-amidide  and 
bmoxide  of  mercury , Kane,)  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  White 
precipitate  may  be  distinguished  from  calomel  by  solution  of  ammo- 
nia, which  does  not  alter  the  former,  but  blackens  the  latter.  When 
neated  suddenly,  it  is  completely  dissipated. 

ADULTERATIONS. — I have  never  met  with  any  impurity  in  this 

ftsXritv°n'  u°nd0n  C°llef®  haS  Siven  the7 following7 tests  for 

bv  hvrlmMH  T U?  evaPorated  by  heat-  It  is  entirely  dissolved 
sokthm  °?CiaCld  Wlthout  effervescence.  When  heated  with 
elution  of  potash  it  emits  ammonia  and  becomes  yellow.” 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — White  precipitate  is  not  used  as  an  in- 
internal remedy.  Externally  in  the  form  of  ointment,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent application  in  many  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  as  in 
herpetic  eruptions,  sycosis  menti,  impetigo,  acne  ol  the  lace,  &c 
Unquentum  Hydrargyri  Ammomo-chlondi , L.  Unguentum  Fie- 
cipitati  albi , E.  (“  Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  3ij. ; lard.nj.; 
add  the  ammonio-chloride  to  the  lard  and  rub  together,  L.  W hite 
precipitate,  3ij.  5 axunge,  Biij. ; melt  the  axunge,  add  the  white  pre- 
cipitate, and  stir  briskly  as  the  ointment  concretes  in  cooling  E.). 
This  ointment  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  ol  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  may  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  from  one  to 
three  parts  of  lard  or  white  wax  ointment. 


Hydrargyri  sulphas',  D .—Sulphate  of  Mercury.  Persulphate 
of  Mercury. 

preparation  —Take  of  quicksilver  of  commerce,  ten  ounces ; oil  of  wtnol  of 
ounce..  Ptocc  the  quicksilver  and  oil  of  v.tr.o  m a porcelain 
capX  an“4"y  £*  «««  effervescent*  «a»c,  and  nothing  reman,,  ba,  a white 
and  dry  crystalline  salt. 

This  preparation,  the  composition  of  which  is  Hg  0,  SO3,  has  not 
been  used  in  medicine.  It  is  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  as 
being  employed  in  the  preparation  of  calomel , and  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 


Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum.  Hydrargyri  bisul- 
PHURETUM,  L.  CINNABARIS,  E.-Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury  Ow- 
nabar.  This  compound  of  mercury  has  been  omitted  from  the  la 
edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

the  vesseTclosely  to  prevent  the  mass  from  taking  fire.  Then  reduce  the  maten  to 
powder  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  and  sublime  it,  L.  E. 

i^nlbR  istSout  odour  or  taste,  and  is  msoluble  rn  water. 
“ composedcd  1 equivalent 

of  toTetitisl  "-tla^eL/and 

rrlotlily  dissipated  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a blue 

^TbULTrltATloKS*1-— oiirnabiu^i^very  liable  to  be  adulterated  with 
red  Wad,  with  realgar  (mlfhurel  of  anemmm),  with  red  oxide  of 
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iron,  and  with  earthy  impurities.  When  heat  is  applied,  oxide  of 
iron  or  any  other  earthy  matter  will  be  left;  if  the  impurity  be 
red-lead,  metallic  globules  of  lead  will  remain.  Sulphuret  of  arseni- 
cum  may  be  detected  by  the  usual  tests  for  the  preparations  of  that 
metal  (see  page  158).  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia it  is  stated  to  be:  “Sublimed  by  heat;  potash  being  added, 
the  mercury  runs  into  globules.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cinnabar  is  not  used  as  an  internal 
remedy.  It  is  the  preparation  of  the  metal  most  generally  employed 
foi  mercurial  fumigations;  for  which  purpose  it  is  thrown  on  a plate 
of  heated  iron,  and  the  fumes  thus  evolved,  either  inhaled  to  pro- 
duce salivation,  or  directed  on  ulcerated  parts.  Mercurial  fumiga- 
tions, however,  may  be  conducted  in  a much  more  easy  manner,  as 
proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Colics,  “by  directing  the  intended  dose  of 
cinnabar  or  black  oxide  of  mercury  to  be  mixed  with  melted  wax, 
and  with  a cotton  wick  moulded  into  a small  candle;  this  may 
be  stuck  on  a common  plate,  and  then  burned  under  a curved  glass 
funnel,  which  is  to  be  raised  about  an  inch  from  the  plate.”  Fumi- 
gations with  the  mercurial  candle  may  be  conveniently  directed  on 
any  part  of  the  body.  They  were  highly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Colles,  for  those  obstinate  ulcerations  which  occur  about  the  roots 
of  the  nails. 


INDIGO.  Indigo.  A peculiar  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Indigofera,  especially  iinctoria , 
argentea,  anil , and  disperma ; which  are  natives  of  India,  and 
elong  to  the  Natural  family  Leguminosce  (Fabacece,  Lindley),  and 
to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Diadelpliia  Decandria. 


PREPARATION.— The  plants  are  cut  down  just  before  the  flowers  appear,  placed  in 
large  vats  and  covered  with  water ; in  whicli  they  are  left  for  about  1 2 hours,  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  which  process  is  sometimes  promoted  by  using  lime  water.  The 
liquor,  which  has  acquired  a yellow  colour,  is  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  beaten  with 
rods,  and  constantly  agitated  until  it  becomes  blue,  and  the  indigo  precipitates.  It  is 
then  drained  on  calico,  pressed  and  dried. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Indigo  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  of  a 
deep  blue  colour  shaded  with  violet,  smooth  and  hard  ; when  rubbed 
acquiring  a metallic  appearance.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a some- 
what metallic  taste. 

. CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Indigo  is  a compound  substance  consist- 
ing  of  a glutinous  matter,  indigo  blue  ( indigotin ),  indigo  brown 
and  indigo  red.  The  formula  of  indigo  blue  is  CIG  H5  N O2.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  ether ; but  is  partially 
soluble  m boiling  alcohol.  J 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Some  years  back  indigo  was  employed 
on  the  continent  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  spasmodic  affections, 
and  it  was  stated  with  great  success.  The  diseases  in  which  it  was 
round  to  be  peculiarly  beneficial  were  idiopathic  epilepsy,  chorea, 
ystcria,  and  convulsions.  It  was  also  administered  in  these  coun- 
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tries  in  epilepsy  and  aggravated  hysteria  with  partial  beneficial 
results,  but  they  were  so  uncertain  that  it  has  now  fallen  into 

dlDOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— It  should  be  given  in  as 

large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  but  as  it  acts  with  much  dif- 
ference on  different  individuals,  the  dose  ought  not  at  first  to  exceed 
five  grains  three  times  a day,  but  should  be  rapidly  increased 
until  Si.  or  even  more  is  taken  daily.  It  is  best  administered  m the 
form  of  electuary,  made  with  one  part  of  indigo  and  two  of  syrup 
or  honey,  with  which  aromatics  are  m general  combined. 

Compound  Pills  of  Indigo.  (Indigo,  gr.  xv. ; Opium,  powdered, 
gr.ii.;  extract  of  valerian;  and  extract  of  cinchona,  of  each, 
gr.  xxij. ; mix  and  divide  into  24  pills.)  Dose  4 daily.  Tins 
combination  has  been  highly  praised  by  M.  Michel,  m idiopathic 
epilepsy ; he  directs  for  the  patient  at  the  same  time  a wme-glasslul 
of  infusion  of  arnica  morning  and  evening. 


IODINIUM,  D.  L.  Iodineum,  E Iodine.  Crystalline  Iodine , L. 

preparation. — Iodine  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Meclica  in  the : three phar- 
macopmias.  It  is  procured  by  the 

obtained  by  burning  various  species  of  sea- weed • Tl  o “ ^tec  saIt8.  The 

are  lixiviated  with  water,  to  whwh  they  y deposited  by  evaporation  and 

mother  liquor  is  poured  oil  from  these  salts  which  are  aepositeu  y ^ of 

crystallization;  it ■»the"  1 J ^ sg  to  precipitate  the  subiodide  of  copper; 

iron,  and  one.  part  of  sulphate  ot  coppe  , a„inhiiric  acid  when  the  iodine  is 

this  is  heated  with  binoxide  of  manges i an  i sulpl l“sldas™  ^ Iodine 
disengaged  in  violet  vapours,  wlnci  con  sufficiently^pure  for  medical  purposes, 

as  it  occurs  in  commerce  bemg  however  eldom  foUow8,  when  it 

it  is  ordered  by  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Coll ^ 

constitutes  Iodimum  purum,  D.  E. . ‘ cansule  0f  a circular  shape,  and,  having 

quantity.  Introduce  it  into  a deep  1 porceD.  with  & water,  apply 

covered  this  as  accurately  as  poss  1 S in;nute9  and  then,  withdrawing  the 

to  the  capsule  a water  heat  for  t ;he  space  ( attSed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heat,  permit  the  capsule  to  cool.  Sho^  ^ ^ ^ scraped 

matrass  include  acicular  prisms  of  a white  co  o d P » A to  its  previous 

off  with  a glass  rod,  and  rejected  The  main*  oeing  n ^ ^ be  appUedi 

position,  a gentle  and  steady  heat  ( ia  o g<^  nQW  pft;ng  0ff  the  matrass,  the  purified 
so  as  to  sublime  the  entire  of  the  .lodl  1 separated,  it  should  be  immediately 

product  will  be  found  attached  to  its  bottom.  „mnnd  stoDner  ” D.  “As  met  with 

enclosed  in  a bottle  fnmiebed  variable  nropirtions  of  cater,  and 

tarnl  Itae- tinit 

scarcely  adheres  to  the  inside  of  a dry  bottle,  Is.  , 

t to  fTPnptfillv  met  with  m the  toini 
PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.- Iodine  IS  magsegj  of  a bluish- 

of  small  crystalline  sea  , a gtrono'  disagreeable 

S a rhombic  hj 

Its^dcnsity  is  4 948. 
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CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Iodine  is  an  elementary  body  existing 
in  combination  in  both  kingdoms  of  nature;  its  equivalent  is  127-1. 
It  evaporates  slowly  at  the  usual  temperature  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  more  rapidly  if  moistened;  fuses  at  225°,  and  boils  at  347°. 
Exposed  to  an  increased  temperature  it  is  volatilized  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  violet-coloured  vapour  from  whence  it  has  derived  its  name, 
('IcnSgs,  violet.)  Iodine  requires  7000  parts  of  pure  water  for  its  solu- 
tion, to  which  it  imparts  a brownish  colour;  is  much  more  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  very  soluble  in  ether.  The  presence  of  tannin  in 
water  renders  iodine  more  soluble  in  that  fluid,  which  property  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  prescribing  it  in  medicine,  the  addition  of 
any  astringent  tincture  or  syrup  increasing  its  solubility.  Solutions 
of  the  iodides  in  water  dissolve  much  iodine.  The  best  charac- 
teristic of  iodine  is  its  action  on  starch,  (see  page  223.) 

ADULTERATIONS. — Iodine  is  frequently  adulterated  with  fixdd 
substances,  such  as  charcoal,  plumbago,  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
&c.,  all  of  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  their  not  being  sub- 
limed on  the  application  of  heat,  or  by  their  being  left  as  an  insoluble 
residue  when  iodine  is  treated  with  alcohol.  Attention  has  been 
also  directed  by  Professor' Christison  to  an  adulteration  of  much  con- 
sequence, that  with  water,  of  which  it  frequently  contains  from  15 
to  20  per  cent:  that  is  to  say,  3j.  of  iodine  may  contain  3iss.  or  even 
more  of  water.  It  may  be  readily  detected  by  pressing  a specimen 
between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  or  by  shaking  it  in  a very  dry 
bottle.  If  greater  accuracy  be  required,  the  test  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  may  be  applied — “ Gr.  xxxix.  with  gr.  ix.  of  quick 
lime,  and  foiij . of  water  when  heated  short  of  ebullitfon,  slowly  form 
a perfect  solution,  which  is  yellowish  or  brownish  if  the  iodine  be 
pure,  but  colourless  if  there  be  above  two  per  cent,  of  water  or 
other  impurity.”  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  for 
iodine  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “Black, 
with  metallic  lustre,  and  an  odour  of  chlorine ; on  the  application  of 
heat  it  first  becomes  liquid  and  then  evaporates  in  violet-coloured 
vapours;  soluble  in  rectified  spirt;  this  solution  colours  starch  blue; 
gr.  xxxix.  of  iodine  dissolved  in  f5iij.  of  water,  and  gr.  ix.  of  lime 
added,  on  the  application  of  heat  the  solution  becomes  of  a yellow 
or  brownish  colour.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Introduced  into  the  stomach,  iodine 
exerts  a local  irritant  action  on  that  viscus,  causing  nausea  and 
vomiting ; in  large  doses,  it  produces  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison ; 
but  in  many  instances,  even  when  taken  in  enormous  quantities,  it 
has  caused  scarcely  any  effect  if  properly  diluted.  In  slight  or 
medicinal  doses,  iodine  acts  as  a special  stimulant  to  the  glandular 
system,  generally  affecting  at  the  same  time  the  organs  of  secretion, 
stimulating  them  to  increased  action.  Under  the  continued  use  of 
small  doses  of  this  medicine,  the  removal  or  palliation  of  disease  will 
sometimes  take  place  without  any  perceptible  action'  on  the  system 
generally;  in  other  instances,  much  emaciation  and  derangement  of 
tic  t lgestive  functions  will  be  produced;  while  the  very  reverse 
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effect,  namely,  deposition  of  fat  and  increased  appetite,  is  very  fre-  • 
quently  observed,  as  the  consequence  of  a lengthened  administration 
of  iodine.  A curious  statement,  the  truth  oi  which  I am  inclined 
to  doubt,  for  I cannot  discover  any  authentic  record  of  its  having 
been  witnessed  in  this  country,  was  put  forward  some  years  ago 
on  the  continent:  that  absorption  of  the  mammas  in  females,  and 
wasting  of  the  testicles  in  males  have  been  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued administration  of  iodine. 

A remarkable  train  of  symptoms,  characterising  a peculiar  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  system  which  has  been  named  iodism,  occasion- 
ally arises  when  the  use  of  iodine  in  frequent  small  doses  has  been 
persisted  in  for  a long  time.  These  symptoms  are  nausea,  head- 
ache," general  languor  and  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  purging,  extreme  depression,  frequent  small  pulse,  great  weak- 
ness, fainting,  and  dry  cough  occasionally  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air  passages,  and  terminating 
in  death,  if  the  use  of  the  iodine  be  not  abandoned  in  time. 
Iodism  is,  however,  in  the  present  day,  rarely  witnessed,  and  when 
it  does  occur,  is  easily  checked  by  suspending  the  use  of  the  me- 


Iodine  is  a most  valuable  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
glandular  enlargements,  and  in  scrofulous  affections ; but  its  emp  oy- 
ment  is  contra-indicated  when  acute  inflammation  is  present.  In 
bronchocele,  it  has  proved  more  successful  than  any  other  remedy 
which  has  been  ever  used;  indeed  there  are  few  cases,  unless  where 
the  thyroid  gland  has  become  completely  indurated,  which  wi 
withstand  the  use  of  iodine  when  continued  steadily  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months;  and  even  cases  where  the  gland  is  much  induiatec 
are  often  remarkably  relieved.  In  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
scrofulous  affections,  this  remedy  is  most  extensively  employed  and 
with  decided  advantage.  It  is  found  particularly  beneficial  in  glan- 
dular swellings,  tumours,  abscesses,  ulcers,  ophthalmia,  and  diseases 
of  the  bones  occurring  in  scrofulous  constitutions.  Iodine  has  also 
proved  eminently  successful  in  chronic  enlargements  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  particularly  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  ovaries.  There 
are  no  remedies  which  in  my  experience  prove  so  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  those  of  a chronic  charac- 
ter, as  iodine  and  its  preparations;  but  to  prove  beneficial,  their 
administration  must  be  persisted  in  for  some  time,  untd  in  fact  t e 
system  is  manifestly  brought  under  their  influence.  In  fine,  iodine 
has  been  proposed  as  a remedy  in  phthisis,  in  ,, 

leucorrhoea,  in  gout,  in  palsy,  in  chorea  in  ascites  &c^  but  m al 
these  cases  its  success  is  very  equivocal.  The  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  of  iodine  was  at  one  time  very  much  used  m the  treatment 
of  phthisis  and  of  chronic  bronchitis,  but  general  experience  has 
proved  its  inutility.  An  injection  composed  of  one  part  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  three  parts  of  water,  is  used  after  tapping,  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hydrocele.  Topically,  iodine  is  employed  m the 
form  of  tincture  or  of  ointment  as  a local  stimulant  m many  forms  of 
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chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  to  enlarged  glands',  in  chronic  swellings  of 
the  joints,  to-inflamed  bursae,  to  buboes,  over  large  chronic  abscesses, 
in  erysipelas,  &c. ; but  its  external  employment  requires  caution,  as 
if  applied  in  too  concentrated  a form,  it  is  apt  to  excite  severe  local 
inflammation. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Iodine  is  not  administered 
in  substance;  and  as  it  is  usually  given  in  combination  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  (see  page  452,)  there  are  no  simple  preparations  of  it 
contained  in  the  Dublin  or  London  Pharmacopoeias ; a tincture  is 
officinal  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

Tinctura  Iodinii,  E.  (Iodine,  oiiss. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; dissolve 
the  iodine  in  the  spirit  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat  and  agitation ; 
keep  the  tincture  in  well-closed  bottles.)  One  fluid-drachm  "contains 
gr.  iij.f  of  iodine.  Dose,  min.  v.  to  min.  xx.  two  or  three  times 
a-day ; it  may  be  given  in  fass.  of  water  and  sweetened  with  simple 
syrup. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Ammonia,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  metals  and 
their  salts,  hydrosulphates,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrocyanic  acids, 
and  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

In  poisoning  with  iodine,  emetics  should  be  administered  and 
their  operation  aided  by  the  use  of  demulcent  and  amylaceous  drinks, 
as  starch,  flour,  &c.,  diffused  through  tepid  water  or  milk. 


MORRHUJE  OLEUM,  D.  L. — The  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of 
Morrhua  vulgaris , the  common  Cod,  D.  An  oil  prepared  from  the 
liver  of  Gadus  morrhua,  L. 

r reparation . — Although  this  oil  is  directed  by  the  Dublin  and  London  Colleges  to 
be  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  common  Cod,  it  is  also  procured  from  other  allied 
species,  such  as  the  Ling — Gadus  lota,  the  Dorse — Gadus  callarias,  the  Torsk — 
Gadus  brosma,  &c.  Much  of  what  is  met  with  is  imported  from  Newfoundland,  and 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  where  it  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  livers  to  the  sun  to 
putrefy,  when  the  oil  runs  from  them,  and  is  received  in  vessels  placed  underneath : 
thus  prepared,  according  to  M.  de  Jongh,  it  constitutes  the  pale  oil  of  commerce ; by 
boiling  the  residuum  the  brown  oil  is  procured  ; and  the  light  brown  oil  is  the  impaired 
pale  oil,  either  from  the  livers  having  lain  too  long,  or  in  consequence  of  the  pale  oil 
having  been  kept  too  long  in  warehouses  or  exposed  to  damp.  What  is  drawn  in  this 
country  is  procured  by  simply  boiling  the  fresh  livers  (exposing  them  to  a temperature 
not  higher  than  192°  F.,  Donovan)  expressing  and  filtering. 

PIIYSICAL  PROPERTIES.-‘-As  generally  met  with,  cod-liver  oil  is 
transparent,  varying  in  colour  from  pale  straw  yellow  to  rich  golden 
brown,  with  the  odour  of  fresh  boiled  cod,  and  a greasy,  bland 
taste,  leaving  a disagreeable  impression  on  the  palate.  Some  speci- 
mens have  a very  rancid  odour,  and  an  exceedingly  nauseous  taste. 
Ihree  varieties  of  different  colours,  as  above  described,  are  met  with 
in  the  shops. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  de 
Jongh,  it  contains  three  peculiar  principles,  one  of  which  has  been 
named  gaduine , oleic  and  margaric  acids,  glycerine,  traces  of  butyric, 
acetic,  fellic  and  choleic  acids,  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
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some  other  unimportant  substances,  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid, 
iodine,  and  chlorine,  with  a trace  of  bromine.  I he  pale  oil  con- 
tains the  greatest  quantity  of  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  phosphorus, 
and  salts ; while  the  broivn  oil  is  richest  in  the  component  parts  of 
the  bile,  butyric  and  acetic  acids.  It  appears  then  from  this  analysis, 
that  the  medical  properties  of  the  oil  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
powerful  elements,  iodine,  chlorine,  phosphorus,  and  bromine,  natu- 
rally combined  with  other  constituents,  probably  of  less  importance, 

in  an  organic  oil.  . , 

ADULTERATIONS. — When  cod-liver  oil  was  first  used  extensively 

in  medicine,  it  was  not  only  extensively  adulterated,  but  other  oils, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  were  substituted  lor  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  Now,  however,  it  is  very 
generally  met  with  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  goodness  of  a spe- 
cimen may  be  readily  judged  of  by  its  physical  properties. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Professor  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  was 
unquestionably  the  first  British  physician  of  modern  times  to  direct 
the  especial  notice  of  the  profession  to  this  most  valuable  therapeutic 
agent,  for  until  the  publication  of  his  book  m 1841,  cod-liver  oil, 
although  at  one  time  much  employed  in  England,  had  fallen  com- 
pletely into  disuse.  It  is  as  a remedy  for  phthisis  that  this  oil  has 
proved  so  important  an  addition  to  the. Materia  Medica,  and  from 
the  vast  experience  of  its  efldcacy  which  has  been  accumulated 
within  the  last  ten  years,  I do  not  think  that  I am  asserting  too 
much  for  it  when  I state  that  its  use  has  to  a great  extent  removed 
tubercular  consumption  from  the  list  of  incurable  diseases.  It  is 
employed  with  benefit  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  nor  do  any. local 
symptoms  contra-indicate  its  use ; should  any  ol  these,  such  as  mtei- 
current  pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  diarrhoea,  sweating,  vomiting,  cm., 
be  present,  they  should  be  treated  by  the  remedies  applicable  to 
each,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  administration  of  the  oil  need  not  be 
suspended.  It  must  therefore  be  remembered  that  it  is  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  treatment  cod-liver  oil  proves  so  valuable  a remedy  m 
phthisis ; and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a sole  remedy 
in  this  disease,  it  can  only  be  productive  of  disappomtmen  . 
the  remediate  efficacy  of  cod-liver  oil  m consumption  depends  pro 
bably  to  a great  extent  on  the  readiness  with  which  an. animal  oil  s 
assimilated  in  the  human  economy  it  is  especially  reqmsite  in  older 
to  obtain  the  full  benefit  derivable  from  its  use  *“» 
should  breathe  a healthy  atmosphere,  and  as  far  as  Practicable  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  I am  far,  however,  from  believing  that 
the  remedial  powers  of  this  medicine  are  solely  due  to  the  piopei  y 
her J referred  ^o,  nor  do  1 think  that,  as  some  physicians  have  sug- 
gested similar  effects  are  produced  by  other  fatty,  matteis,  whether 
alone  or  combined  artificially  with  iodine,  bromine,  &c^  Besides 
phthisis  cod-liver  oil  has  been  employed  in  a great  number  of  dis- 
eases but  it  appears  to  be  particularly  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
in  scrofulous  abscesses  and  caries  of  the  bones,  in  arthritis,  iniickc  , 
in  strumous  ophthalmia,  and  in  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  It  is 
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productive  of  very  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of 
neuralgia;  and  I have  employed  it  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  with 
much  benefit.  In  most  of  these  diseases,  its  external  application  is 
beneficially  combined  with  its  internal  use ; and  to  prove  successful, 
its  administration  must  be  persevered  in  for  a very  long  period,  in 
some  instances  even  for  years. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Cod-liver  oil  should  in  all 
cases  be  given  at  first  in  small  doses:  for  adults  a dessert  spoonful, 
and  for  young  persons  a tea  spoonful  three  times  a day ; and  this 
quantity  should  be  gradually  increased  until  a table  spoonful  is 
taken  three  times  daily.  1 have  not  seen  any  advantage  in  giving 
a larger  quantity  than  this,  but  some  physicians  prescribe  so  much 
as  a pint  of  the  oil  in  the  24  hours.  It  is  most  readily  taken  float- 
ing on  a glass  of  water  or  boiled  milk  ; to  the  former  some  aromatic 
tincture,  as  of  orange  or  lemon-peel,  may  be  added,  or  it  may  be 
given  made  into  an  emulsion  with  a solution  of  potash  and  some 
aromatic  water.  But  no  matter  how  it  is  attempted  to  be  disguised, 
it  creates  in  some  persons  an  intolerable  disgust,  leaving  a most  dis- 
agreeable and  permanent  impression  on  the  mouth  and  fauces,  which, 
together  with  the  length  of  time  its  administration  must  be  persisted 
in,  prevented  it  for  a long  period  from  coming  into  general  use. 
Dr.  Ure  has  suggested  the  adoption  of  cod  livers  as  a diet  for  patients 
who  are  recommended  to  take  the  oil;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
dissipation  of  the  oil  during  the  cooking,  the  livers  should  be  sud- 
denly immersed  in  boiling  water,  to  which  sufficient  salt  has  been 
added  to  raise  the  boiling  point  to  220°  F.  He  states  that  he  has 
used  this  diet  himself  without  inconvenience,  employing  mashed 
potato  as  a vehicle  for  the  oil  which  exudes  on  cutting  the  liver. 
Dr.  Copeland  recommends  the  liver  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  diet, 
prepared  in  the  following  way : — The  stomach  of  the  fish  is  well 
washed,  two  parts  filled  with  the  fresh  liver,  and  firmly  tied  at  each 
end  so  as  not  to  allow  any  of  the  oil  to  escape  whilst  being  boiled. 
This  is  eaten  quite  warm , with  a little  salt  and  spice,  in  winch  state 
he  says  that  it  is  very  palatable.  In  all  cases  the  oil  sits  most  easily 
on  the  stomach  when  it  is  taken  during  or  immediately  after  meals 
being  thus  digested  with  the  food. 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  Skate,  Raia  clavata,  has 
been  proposed  as  a substitute  for  cod-liver  oil ; it  is  stated  to  be  less 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  also  more  efficacious  in  its  therapeutical 
effects. 


Nux-VOMICA,  D.  L.  E. — Seeds  of  Strychnos  nux-vomica.  A native 
of  the  Indian  Continent,  of  the  Coasts  of  Coromandel,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Apocynacece 
C Loginacece , Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Rentan- 
dria  Monogynia. 
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botanical  CHARACTERS. — A moderate  sized  tree  ; Trunk  thick,  with  a grayish 
mottled  bark  covered  in  parts  with  a reddish-brown  efflorescence  ; Branches,  opposite, 
long;  Leaves,  oval,  shining,  leathery,  5— nerved ; Flowers  in  small  terminal  coiymbs, 
greenish-white ; Fruit,  ovoid,  orange-coloured,  one-celled,  pulpy,  about  the  size  of 
a small  apple,  containing  many  seeds. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Strychnos  seeds,  nux-vomica,  are  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  two  lines  thick,  round,  nearly  flat,  umbi- 
licated  and  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on  the  other. 
Externally  they  are  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  satiny,  covered  with 
short  yellowish  hairs;  internally  they  consist  of  a horny,  whitish  or 
yellowish  albumen,  which  separates  into  two  parts,  and  contains,  in 
a small  cavity  in  the  circumference,  the  embryo  with  its  two  acumi- 
nate cotyledons.  Nux-vomica  seeds  are  with  difficulty  reduced  to 
powder ; they  are  inodorous,  hut  have  an  acrid,  intensely  bitter  taste. 
The  bark  has  been  occasionally  met  with  in  British  commerce  under 
the  name  of  False-angustura  hark  (see  Cusparia). 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Nux  vomica  consists  of  two  peculiar 
alkaloids,  strychnia  and  brucia,  in  combination  with  a peculiar  acid, 
inasuric  or  strychnia  acid , with  other  unimportant  matters.  Its 
medical  properties  depend  on  the  alkaloids,  the  former  of  which  is 
the  more  active,  and  is  officinal  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias. 
It  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  m the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  following  processes  are  given  lor  its 
preparation  in  the  two  other  British  Pharmacopoeias : — 


Dublin  — “Take  of  nux-vomica,  in  powder,  Ibj. ; water,  cong.  iss. ; oil  of  vitriol 
of  commerce,  f^ss. ; slaked  lime,  §j. ; rectified  spirit,  O.j. ; dilute  |“d! 

solution  of  ammonia,  of  each,  a sufficient  quantity ; prepared  animal  charcoal,  Dss. , 
Macerate  the  nux-vomica  for  twenty-four  hours  with  halt  a gallon  of  the  water,  acidu- 
lated with  two  drachms  of  the  acid,  and,  having  boiled  tor  half  an  hour,  decant.  Boil 
the  residuum  with  a second  half-gallon  of  the  water,  acidulated  with  one  drachm  of  the 
acid ; decant,  and  repeat  this  process  with  the  remaining  water  and  acid  the  uinhssoked 
matter  being  finally  submitted  to  strong  expression.  The  decanted  and  expressea 
Honors  having  been  passed  through  a filter,  and  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  o a 
svmp  let  this  be  boiled  with  the  rectified  spirit  for  twenty  minutes,  the  lime  being 
added  in  successive  portions  during  the  ebullition,  until  the  solution  becomes  decidedly 
alkaline1  Sr  through  paper,  and  having  drawn  off  by  distillation  die  whole  of  the 
snirit  let  the  residuum  be  dissolved  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  the  resulting 

Sis 

then  dissolved  m a minimum  of  boding  rectineu  sp  residual  linuor  to 

animal  charcoal,  digest  for  twenty  minutes,  then  e ^ jS_“  Nux-vomica,  lbj. ; 
cool,  when  the  strychnia  will  separate  in  crystals  for  two  hours  to  the 

quicklime,  |iss.  ; rectified  spirit,  q.  s.  , s“  J the  vapour-bath  or  hot-air  press, 

vapour  of  steam,  chop  or  slice  it,  diy  it  tlioiou0i  y , , :n  oil  of  water 

a„d  immediately  grind  it  in  a the 

and  boil  it,  strain  through  in  « 0f  water  Concentrate  the  decoctions  to  the 

maceration  and  decoction  twice  with  Oiss.  < * « m.  nf  i:n,P  . (irv  the  nrecinitate 

consistence  of  ^ ’rj£ditth LSoinfi  rsucceMive  portions  of  rectified  spirit, 
m the  vapour-bath,  pulvenze  it,  and l Don  it  residuum  be 

Purify 'the  crystals  by  repeated 

crystallizations.” 
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Strychnia  crystallizes  in  colourless  minute  'octahedrons,  but  as  met 
with  in  commerce  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a grayish  white 
granular  powder;  is  odourless,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  2500  parts  of  boiling,  and  in  6667  parts  of  cold 
water,  but  this  last  solution,  if  still  further  diluted  with  100  times 
its  weight  of  water,  tastes  strongly  bitter.  It  dissolves  in  diluted 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  per- 
manent in  the  air,  acts  as  an  alkali  on  vegetable  colours,  and  com- 
bines with  acids  to  form  salts.  The  composition  of  strychnia  is 
C44  H23  N2_0\  (Regnault.) 

Brucia  is  not  employed  in  medicine,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
particularly  described  here.  In  most  of  its  properties  it  resembles 
strychnia,  but  it  is  more  soluble  in  water,  and  produces  a rich  red 
colour  with  nitric  acid,  which  change  does  not  occur  with  perfectly 
pure  strychnia. 

Powdered  nux-vomica  is  of  a grayish-yellow  colour;  it  yields  its 
active  principles  to  water  and  diluted  alcohol,  but  not  to  ether. 

ADULTERATIONS. — According  to  Christison,  powdered  nux-vomica 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  common  salt,  but  I have  never  met 
with  this  impurity;  it  may  be  readily  discovered,  by  treating  the 
powder  with  cold  water,  filtering,  evaporating  and  crystallizing. 
Strychnia  is  very  liable  to  adulteration,  and  as  met  with  in  com- 
merce is  never  free  from  brucia  and  colouring  matter,  and  conse- 
quently among  the  characteristics  of  the  alkaloid,  the  Edinburgh 
College  has  stated,  that  it  is  strongly  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  which, 
as  above  remarked,  does  not  occur  unless  brucia  be  present:  that  it 
is  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  purposes,  may  be  known  by  the  fol- 
lowing test  of  the  same  college: — “ A solution  of  gr.  x.  in  f3iv.  of 
water  by  means  of  f3j.  of  pyroligneous  acid,  when  decomposed  by 
f3j.  of  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  on  brisk 
agitation  an  adhesive  mass,  weighing  when  dry  gr.  x.  and  entirely 
soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid.”  The  following  are  the  charac- 
teristics and  tests  for  strychnia  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia : — “Soluble  in  hot  rectified  spirit;  it  melts  when 
heated,  and  if  the  heat  be  increased  is  consumed  away ; taste,  very 
bitter.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— In  very  small  doses,  nux  vomica 
appears  to  act  as  a tonic ; but  in  somewhat  larger  doses  it  operates 
as  a special  stimulant  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow, 
without  affecting  the  sensorium  Its  effects  are  principally  exerted 
on  the  nerves  of  motion,  as  indicated  by  the  spasmodic  twitchings 
ol  the  voluntary  muscles,  which,  when  the  dose  is  large  or  the  use 
of  small  doses  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  amount  to  violent 
tetanic  spasms.  It  is  a very  active  poison,  so  small  a dose  as  3ss.  of 
the  powder,  or  gr.  j.  of  pure  strychnia  having  proved  fatal;  the 
symptoms  which  precede  death  are  simply  those  of  tetanus  and 
asphyxia.  As  a medical  agent,  the  principal  use. of  nux-vomica 
is  m the  treatment  of  chronic  paralytic  affections;  but  as  it  does  not 
prove  equally  serviceable  in  all  forms  of  paralysis,  and  in  some  proves 
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absolutely  injurious,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  tbe  circumstances 
which  demand  or  contra-indicate  its  use.  . . 

When  paralysis  is  the  consequence  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  is  produced  by  what  is  the  most  common 
cause,  the  pressure  of  effused  blood  on  the  nervous  centres,  nux- 
vomica  always  proves  injurious,  unless  the  inflammatory  action 
has  been  previously  subdued,  or  a length  of  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  effusion  had  taken  place.  It  proves  beneficial  more  frequently 
in  general  than  in  partial  paralysis,  and  in  paraplegia  than  in  hemi- 
plegia. It  is,  however,  often  of'  service  in  palsy  ot  certain  organs, 
as  in  incontinence  of  urine  depending  on  paralysis  of  the  muse  es 
of  the  bladder,  and,  when  applied  by  the  endermic  method,  in  some 
forms  of  amaurosis.  Nux  vomica  and  its  alkaloid  have  been  also 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  nervous  tremors ; in  the  latter  of  which 
it  appears  to  have  proved  of  most  service.  I have  used  extract  of 
nux- vomica  with  much  advantage  as  an  addition  to  purgatives  in 
constipation  depending  on  want  of  toue  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
larcre  intestines,  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  state  in  ie- 
m ales,  and  one  which  is  distinctly  characterized  by  the  great  secre- 
tion of  flatus,  and  colicky  pains  which  accompany  it;  for  a nearly 
similar  reason  it  is  a most  useful  remedy  in  the  _ constipation  of 
painter’s  colic.  In  epidemic  dysentery,  its  beneficial  effects  have 
been  highly  spoken  of  in  Germany  and  in  Sweden  ; and  1 have 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  adminis oration  of  the  extract  m 
chronic  diarrhoea;  especially  that  form  of  the  disease  which  may  be 
termed  nervous  diarrhoea.  It  has  been  also  found  successful  occa- 
sionally, in  the  treatment  of  amenorrhcea,.  of  hypochondriasis,  ot 
dyspepsia,  of  gastrodynia,  of  prolapsus  am,  of  impotence,  of  pru- 
rigo &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  administered  in  paralysis,  the 
effects  of  nux  vomica  on  the  muscular  system  are  principally,  though 
not, as  was  at  one  time  imagined,  entirely,  confined  to  the  paralysed 

PapOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Nux-vomica  may  be 
administered  in  powder  in  doses  of  gr.  v.  gradually  increased  to 

^ j Extractwm  Nucis  Vomicce,  L.  E.  (“  Nux-vomica,  Sviij . ; rectified 
snirit  Oiii  ; expose  the  nux-vomica  to  steam  until  it  is  softei  e , 
afterwards  bruise  it,  cut  into  thin  slices  dry,  and  macerate  for  seven 
davs  in  two  pints  of  spirit;  express  the  tincture  and  filter,  a t 
macerate  wha\  remains  in  the  rest  of  the  spirit  for  three  days  ; then 
again  express  and  filter:  distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  flora 
themixed  tinctures  and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence,  L.  lake 
of  nux-vomica,  any  convenient  quantity;  expose  it  m a pioper 
vessel  to  steam  until  it  is  completely  softened;  slice  it,  diy  it 
thoroughly,  and  grind  it  in  a coffee-mill ; exhaust  the  powder  either 
by  percolating  it  with  rectified  spirit,  or  by  boiling  it  with  repeated 
portions  of  rectified  spirit,  till  the  spirit  comes  oil  free  from  bitter- 
ness Distill  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit;  and  evaporate  what 
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remains  to  a proper  consistence  in  the  vapour-bath,”  E.).  Dose, 
gr.  ss.  gradually  increased  to  gr.  iij.  in  the  form  of  pill.  When 
carefully  prepared,  this  extract  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and 
might  be  used  instead  of  strychnia,  which  is  very  difficult  to  prepare, 
and  in  general  is  much  adulterated.  It  has  been  omitted  from  the 
last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Phamacopueia. 

Tinctura  Nncis  Vomica:.  (Nux-vomica,  rasped,  5 ij  ; rectified 
spirit,  fSviij. ; macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter.)  This  tincture 
might  be  readily  prepared  by  percolation ; but  the  above  is  the  for- 
mula of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1826;  it  has  been  omitted  in 
the  last  edition.  In  consequence  of  its  intense  bitterness,  it  was  not 
much  used  internally ; it  is,  however,  a most  excellent  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  tremors  and  of  other  nervous  symptoms  which 
are  so  often  dependant  on  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis.  Exter- 
nally it  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  embrocation  to  paralysed 
parts.  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

Strychnia , D.  L.  E.  Dose,  1— 12th  of  a grain  gradually  and 
slowly  increased  until  its  effects  are  produced ; always  diminishing 
the  dose  at  first,  when  a different  sample  of  the  drug  is  employed. 
It  is  usually  given  made  into  pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  or  with 
conserve  of  roses:  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  divide  it  with  sufficient 
accuracy  into  pills,  a preferable  method  is  to  dissolve  a grain  in  f3ij. 
of  rectified  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  min.  ij.  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
or  acetic  acid;  so  that  every  min.  x.  of  this  solution  will  contain 
1— 12th  of  a grain  of  the  salt  of  strychnia.  When  applied  by  the 
endermic  method,  gr.  ss.  of  the  alkaloid,  or  of  any  of  its  salts,  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  previously  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  or  the 
solution  described  above  may  be  used.  The  following  formula  for 
preparing  the  hydro-chlorate  is  given  in  the  last  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia : — 

Marias  Strychnia:,  D.  (Take  of  strychnia,  5j.;  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  f 5j.,  or  a sufficient  quantity ; distilled  water,  fSiiss.  Pour  the 
acid  upon  the  strychnia,  and,  adding  the  water,  apply  heat  until  a 
perfect  solution  is  obtained.  Let  this  cool,  and*  let  the  crystals 
which  form  be  dried  upon  bibulous  paper.  By  evaporating  the 
residual  liquid  to  one-third  of  its  bulk,  and  then  allowing  it  to&cool 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  salt  will  be  obtained.)  The  dose  is  the 

same  as  of  the  pure  alkaloid.  I prefer  much  the  sulphate  to  this 
salt. 

No  matter  how  administered,  great  attention  is  requisite  during 
t le  use  of  nux-vomica  or  its  alkaloid,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
activity  as  poisons,  our  ignorance  of  any  chemical  antidote,  and 
lroin  the  fact  of  some  individuals  being  much  more  susceptible  of 
their  effects  than  others.  x 


PLUMBI  iodidum,  D.  L.  E— Iodide  of  Lead. 


PREPARATION, 
tilled  water,  Oij. 


I aLe  of  nitrate  of  lead  ; iodide  of  potassium,  of  each,  ^j.  ; dis 
Uissolve,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  nitrate  of  lead  in  a pint*  and  th 
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iodide  of  potassium  in  half  a pint  of  the  water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions  when  cold. 
Decant  the  clear  solution  when  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  having  transferred  the 
latter  to  a filter,  wash  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Finally,  dry  the  product  at 
a temperature  not  exceeding  212°,  and  preserve  it  in  a close  bottle,  D.  Acetate 
of  lead,  Six.;  iodide  of  potassium,  5vij. ; distilled  water,  cong.j.;  dissolve  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  iu  Ovj.  of  the  water,  and  strain;  add  to  this  the  iodide  of  potassium  List 
dissolved  in  Oij.  of  the  water,  wash  what  is  precipitated  and  dry  it,  L.^  Iodide  ot 
potassium,  and  nitrate  of  lead,  of  each,  5ss.  ; water,  Oiss . ; dissolve  the  salts  sepa- 
rately, each  in  one-half  of  the  water ; add  the  solutions,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
filter  of  linen  or  calico,  and  wash  it  with  water;  boil  the  powder  in  cong.  uj. ot 
water  acidulated  with  fgiij.  of  pyroligneous  acid.  Let  any 

maintaining  the  temperature  near  the  boiling  point,  and  pour  oft  the  deal  liquor,  from 
which  the  iodide  of  lead  will  crystallize  on  cooling,  E. 

PROPERTIES.— Iodide  of  lead  occurs  in  the  form  of  a fine  golden- 
yellow  powder,  or  in  brilliant  crystalline  scales  of  the  same  colour ; 
odourless  and  tasteless.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but  by  exposure 
to  light,  loses  its  brilliancy,  and  consequently  the  London  College 
directs  the  light  to  be  excluded  from  it:  by  heat  it  is  iused.  It  is 
soluble  in  1990  parts  of  cold,  and  1330  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  (Wittstem) ; it  is  more 
soluble  in  solution  of  potash.  The  composition  of  iodide  of  lead  is 

^ADULTERATIONS.— I have  not  met  with  any  adulterations  in  iodide 
of  lead.  The  following  tests  for  its  purity  are  given  m the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias :—“  Pulverulent,  yellow,  soluble  i 
boiling  water,  from  which  when  cold  it  is  deposited  m brilhant  y _ - 
low  scales  ; it  melts  by  heat,  and  for  the  most  part  passes  off  first  in 
yellow  and  then  in  violet  vapours;  if  sulphate  of  soda  be  added  to 
a solution  by  heat  of  100  grains  in  boiling  nitric  acid  diluted  with 
two  parts  of  water,  66  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead  Me  precipi itote. d, 

L “ Bright  yellow;  gr.  v.  are  entirely  soluble  with  the  aid  ot 
ebullition  in  fjj.  of  pyroligneous  acid  diluted  with  fSiss.  of  water; 
and  o-olden  crystals  are  abundantly  deposited  on  cooling,  E. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.-The  effects  of  this  preparation  are  not 
well  understood;  according  to  some,  its  internal  use  produce the 
constitutional  action  of  lead;*  according  to  others,  that  of  iodine, 

. Th.  c.n.titntio.nl  effect,  placed  by  th.  of  «»y  rf «J 
griidualiy  introduced  into  tlie  system,  arc  now  we  '®c  f ica,’  of  sir  George  Baker,  to 

scribed  by  many  writers,  irom  the  publication  o b i uereJ  (1's  plan,bea  Oonsistentiy 
that  of  the  comprehensive  and  learned  volume  • q ,,  oan  be  „;ven  here.  They 
with  the  scope  of  this  work,  however,  a mere  alhwi  J and  of  paralysis  affecting 

are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  sy  p muscular  system,  which  proceed 

the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  digestive  org  , in  dcath, 'unless  the  cause  be 

with  gradually  increasing  mtensity,  eventually^  rheumatism>  and  paralysis 

removed.  The  most  prominent  are  t ' more  usually  preceding  the  devtlop- 

of  the  muscles  of  the  forearms.  Simultan  ^ dark  bluc  iille,  as  originally  noticed  by 
ment  of  these  characteristic  symptoms  a pwpl  they  meet  the  teeth,  and 

Dr.  Barton,  may  be  perceived  along  the  borders  ^ to  a 0/rrcct  diagnosis  ; but  it 

in  doubtful  cases  this  sign  is  of  gr  1 ionaUy  produced  by  the  action  of  mercury 

should  be  remembered  that  ns  , p . tb  brst  p0;nt  in  the  treatment  of  those 

on  the  gams  It  need  ^ ^times  difficult  of  being  accom- 

cases  ol  lead  poisoning  is  . • lioi  ly  ; ielfd  often  introduced  mto  the  system.  On 

■ - V—  " — ” “ 
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In  tins  country  it  is  rarely  given  internally.  Externally  it  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  ointment  to  chronic  glandular  enlargements,  indolent 
ulcers,  and  obstinate  cutaneous  affections  occurring  in  strumous 
habits.  In  porrigo  capitis  I have  used  it  with  excellent  results,  and 
increased  experience  confirms  the  opinions  I have  published  on  its 
efficacy  in  this  disease,  for  which  I was  the  first  to  propose  its  em- 
ployment* It  is  also  used  with  very  great  benefit  as  an  application 
to  cancerous  tumours,  for  which  purpose  it  is  particularly  adapted 
from  its  not  producing  any  cutaneous  irritation,  and  fiom  its  beiiiff 
more  actively  promotive  of  absorption  than  the  other  preparations  of 
iodine. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v.  made  into 
pill  with  conserve  of  roses  or  extract  of  liquorice.  ° 

Unguentum  Plurnbi  Iodidi,  D.  L.  (“  Take  of  iodide  of  lead,  in 
fine  powder,  5j.;  ointment  of  white  wax,  3vij.  Mix  the  iodide 
of  lead  intimately  with  the  ointment  by  trituration,”  D.  “ Iodide 
of  lead,  5j.  ; lard,  Sviij.  ; rub  together  and  mix,"  L.).  Half  a 
drachm  of  this  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in  very  gently  twice  a 
day  over  cancerous  or  other  tumours.  I usually  employ  it  at  first  of 
half  this  strength. 

INCOMPATIBLES.  Sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids;  and  their  salts. 


PoTASSII  BROMIDUM .—Bromide  of  Potassium. 

mAMira  -"  Bromine,  5ij. ; carbonate  of  potash,  5 ij ■ 5j. ; iron  filings,  vi.  ■ 
distilled  water,  Oiij.  ; first  add  the  iron,  and  then  the  bromine  to' Oiss.  of  the  distilled 
water  ; set  them  by  for  half  an  hour,  frequently  stirring  them  with  a spatula.  Apply 
a gentle  heat,  and  when  a greenish  colour  occurs,  pour  in  the  carbonate  of  potash  dis- 

frlni  l"  thf  remalndel'.of  tlle  watcr  i strain,  and  wash  what  remains  in  Oij  of  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  again  strain.  Let  the  mixed  liquors  be  evaporated  so  that  crystal? 
may  be  formed,”  London  Pharmacopoeia , I8J3G.  } 

PROPERTIES.— This  salt  crystallizes  in  colourless,  transparent,  rect- 
angular prisms  or  cubes.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  acrid  saline 
teste;  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

.e  crystals  are  unalterable  in  the  air,  exposed  to  heat,  they  decre- 
pitate,  and  fuse  at  a red  heat  without  undergoing  any  change  The 
composition  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  K Br.  & 

ADULTERATIONS. — If  this  salt  contains  any  sulphate,  it  will  mve  a 
white  precipitate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium  • the 
following  was  the  test  given  by  the  London  College  for  the  detection 
of  either  impurity:— “ Gr.  x.  decompose  1428  grains  of  nitrate  of 

b?tadtlAtieWOrk,by^r'  B0W°r  Harrison  of  Manchester  on  the  contamination  of  water 

* Trn.tf  t,.  aci(1  salts  of  iron,  and  magnetic  electricity. 

and  Dublin  Quarteri^Journal'^Medic ■ Treatiso  011  Phases  of  the  Scalp,  1848,  p.  43  ; 
viunnuiy  .journal  of  Medical  Science,  new  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  164. 
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silver  precipitating  a yellow  bromide  of  silver  which  is  little  effected 
J re-dissolved  by  ammonia.”  If  it  decompose 
more  nitrate  of  silver  than  the  quantity  above  stated,  it  is  owing  to 

'^THE^APEUTICAL^^FECTS. — The  effects  of  bromide  of  potassium 
are  generally  stated  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  will  be  presently  stated:  with  this  opinion,  my  own  expo- 

^fLondon^m^oye^^nteman^ii^niirgernents  of  the^spleenriii 

now  d, at  it  has  bean  omitted  from  the  last  edttion  of  the  London 

'''  dOSe'  aNb'  mOOE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gi.  iij-  to  gr.  xlj- thl'°“ 

times  a day?  dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened  with  snup.  For  an 
times  a aay,  p,e  combmed  with  oj  ot  lard, 

INCOMPATIBLES.— Acids ; acidulous  and  metallic  salts. 


POTASS,!  10DIDUM,  D.  L.  Y..— Iodide  of  Potassium.  Bydriodate  of 
Potash.  (Syn.  Potassce  Hydmodas , D.) 

«»»»»-*.  article  of  the  «*£ 

Pharmacopoeia.  “Take  of  pure  iodine,  leduce , J.  rities  by  a magnet,  two  omices  ; 

or  thin  turnings  of  wrought  iron,  separated  ^ a gufficient  quantity ; distilled 

pure  carbonate  of  potash,  two  omwee i an  ^ of  the  water  with  the  iron,  and 

water,  three  pints  and  a half,  heat  gen  y bod  untii  the  solution  loses  its 

three  ounces  of  the  iodine,  tor  twen  y ml“  ’ b gper  with  five  ounces  of  water  at 
red  colour.  Filter  this  through  papery  wari»i ng  tl 1*™^  by  digestion  and 

a boiling  temperature,  and,  in  the  s, dL at  cai.bonate  0f  potash,  dissolved  in  a 

shaking,  the  remainder  of  the  iodine  T ^ tl  kin  capSUle,  add  the  solution 

quart  of  the  water,  and  heated  to  -1-  ° elates  adding,  if  necessary,  a little 

of  iron  and  iodine  and  boil  unto ^v  b(?  very  slightly  alkaline  Filter 
more  carbonate  of  potash,  so  th  !.  -at  0f  water  boiling  hot,  and  having 

now,  washing  the  precipitate  with  the  ™ g T»  8urface,  let  it  be  set  by,  that 

evaporated  the  liquid  till  a pellicle  be^ustoappeai  should  bc  preserved  in  a 

crystals  may  form.  These,  when  dried  on  blotting  p P i from  which  the  crystals 
bottle  furnished  with  a perfectly  tight  stopper.  ™ 1 afford  ml  additional  quantity 

have  separated  will,  by  further  evaporatoon  . water,  Oiv. ; carbonate 

of  the  salt,”  D.  “Iodine  (dry),  ov. , fine  ro  dQQ  wire,  prepare  solution  of 

of  potash  (dry),  3n;  3*J-  i ^dd  imuiediately,  while  it  is  hot  the 

iodide  of  iron  as  directed  for  Sdv7d  in  a few  ounces  of  water,  and  stir  carefully, 

carbonate  of  potash  previously  dissolved  in  ^ ^ ^ & fitde  water.  Concentrate 
filter  the  product,  and  wash  the  po>  e ;u  d sait  be  obtained ; which  is  to 
the  liquor  at  a temperature  short  “j  other  impurities,  by  dissolving  it  in  less 
be  purified  from  a little  red  oxide  of  non  an  I it  in  twice  its  weight 

to  Usowu  weight  » crystallize.  Mow  *p- 

*&*&!!&'£££  »,  cooling  the  residual  liquor,"  a 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  crystallizes  in  white,  semi- 
opaque,  anhydrous  cubes  or  quadrangular  prisms ; at  present  it  is 
generally  met  with  in  fragments  of  well  defined  cubes  six  to  eight 
lines  square,  and  having  a pearly  lustre ; it  lias  a pungent,  saline 
taste,  but  is  inodorous. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Iodide  of  potassium  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  potassium  and  one  of  iodine,  K I.  It  does  not  deli- 
quesce when  pure,  unless  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere; 
exposed  to  heat  it  decrepitates,  and  fuses  at  a red  heat,  but  is  not 
decomposed,  though  after  fusion  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  100 
parts  of  water  at  64°  dissolve  143  parts  of  the  salt:  it  is  soluble  in 
5 or  (i  parts  of  alcohol.  The  watery  solution  is  neutral  when  pure ; 
it  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  iodine  in  large  quantity,  form- 
ing a brown  liquid  termed  iocluretted  iodide  of  potassium. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Iodide  of  potassium,  as  met  with  in  the  form 
oflarge  cubical  crystals,  seldom  contains  any  impurity.  Formerly, 
when  it  was  not  so  carefully  crystallized,  it  was  very  frequently 
adulterated  with  carbonate  of  potash.  This  fraud  is  readily  detec- 
ted by  the  alkalinity  of  the  specimen,  by  its  being  deliquescent, 
and  by  its  giving  white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  baryta  or  with 
lime-water.  Water  is  sometimes  present  as  an  impurity  ; it  may  be 
detected  by  drying  the  salt  and  ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight.  If 
the  salt  contains  iodate  of  potash,  it  becomes  of  a pinkish  colour  and 
emits  an  odour  of  iodine  when  kept  for  some  time ; its  presence 
may  be  readily  detected  by  adding  tartaric  acid  to  a solution  in 
distilled  water;  if  any  iodate  be  present,  free  iodine  will  be  imme- 
diately developed  The  freedom  from  chloride  of  potassium  or  of 
sodium,  impurities  not  unfrequently  met  with,  is  best  ascertained 
by  the  following  test:— “A  solution  of  gr.  v.  in  fsj.  of  distilled 
water,  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then  agitated  m a bottle  with  a little  aqua  ammonias,  yields  quickly 
by  subsidence  a clear  supernatant  liquid,  which  is  not  altered  by  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  or  is  rendered  merely  hazy,”  Edinburgh  Pliar- 
macopuda.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  for  iodide 
of  potassium,  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeiaSoluble  in  six  or  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirit;  very 
soluble  m water ; this  solution  slightly  or  not  at  all  changes  tur- 
meric paper  brown;  it  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  litmus;  nitric 
acid  and  starch  being  added  together  to  it,  it  becomes  blue,  a change 
not  produced  by  tartaric  acid  and  starch ; it  gives  a yellow  precipi- 
tate,. soluble  in  boiling  water  with  acetate  of  lead,  but  it  does  not 
precipitate  with  lime  water  or  chloride  of  barium  ; moreover,  if  the 
precipitate  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  be  digested  in  stronger 
solution  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  added  to  the  filtered  liquorf  it 
does. not  precipitate;  100  grains  dissolved  in  water,  on  the  addition 
ot  nitrate  of  silver,  yield  a precipitate  of  141  grains  of  iodide  of 
suver.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  latterly  ninth  adulterated 
with  bromide  of  potassium,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  iodine;  the 
adulteration  must,  however,  be  looked  on  as  one  of  no  importance, 
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if,  as  I have  already  stated  my  opinion,  their  medical  properties  are 

^THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Iodide  of  potassium  is  in  many  re- 
spects analogous  in  its  operation  to  iodine ; but  it  frequendy  pro- 
duces very  different  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects.  Like 
iodine  it  is. taken  into  the  circulation,  and  may  be  detected  in 
different  secretions  and  excretions,  for  several  days  after  it  _ 1 as 
been  swallowed.  In  some  persons  iodide  of  potassium  when  given 
even  in  very  small  doses  produces  swelling  of  the  face  and  tongue, 
followed  by  ptyalism,  and  this  effect  I have  seen  produced  m on 
individual  ^wlio  had  not  taken  more  than  ten  grains  of  the  salt 
While  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  continued  its  use  foi  jo 
without  the  production  of  iodism,  or  any  other  physiological  effect 
whatever.  In  the  different  varieties  of  scrofula  and  m bronchocele, 
iodide  of  potassium  is  generally  given  in  combination  with  iodine, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  which  in  these  diseases  it  seems  to  mciease 
much  In  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  few  remedies  are  so  much 
employed  in  the  present  day,  or  with  so  much  benefit  as  iodide  of 
potassium:  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  mercury 
has  been  administered  in  large  quantity  in  the  primary  stage,  or 
where  the  individual  is  of  a scrofulous  habit.  The  particular  forms 
of  secondary  syphilis  in  which  it  is  of  most  service  are,  sore  throat 
nodes  caries  and  other  diseases  of  the  bones,  and  the  tubercular 
eruptions  of  the  skin.  This  salt  has  been  also  employed  with  much 
benefit  in  the  treatment  of  articular  rheumatism,  in  chronic  iheu- 
matism  with  alteration  of  structure,  m lumbago,  m sciatica, 
periostitis,  in  dropsy,  in  amenorrhcea,  in  leucorrlicea  m cliro 

(filiation  and  enlargement  of  various  organs  &«  : ^ed  to 

when  speaking  of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  iodine,  relenea  to 

efficacy  of  its  falls  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  rived  the 

^s^whichMennafS  to  produce  any  amendment  Tie 

ratti:'^ 

tration.  Professor  Melsens,  of  Brussels,  has  P'°P°sca  ' which 
iodide  of  potassium  to  remove  the  ‘ ett  of  nitrate  of 

is  sometimes  consequent  on  tie  m • e P not  been  suffi- 

silver,  (see  page  MS ),  but  as  yet  hrs  ™^ave,  ^ ^ , 

ciently  tested  practically , he  g exposing  the  patient 

drachm,  or  even  more  three  times  “^^Sught  to  the 

* tC  T ,f  brSTdetcmd  if  the'perspiration. 

SUrDOSEWAND  MODeT OF  ADMimSTRATION.-Gr.  iij.  to  gr.  XV.  three 

. s.Bn»»n  NeWS,ri“'  V0,'V“i'  P'  **  ”"d 

the  Author’s  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  ISo  . 
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times  a clay;  some  physicians  prescribe  it  in  very  large  closes,  3j.  to 
3vj.  in  the  24  hours,  in  which  quantity  it  is  said  not  to  produce  any 
injurious  effects.  My  own  experience,  however,  is  in  favour  of  small 
doses,  four  or  live  grains  daily,  continued  for  a long  time.  It  is  best 
administered  simply  dissolved  in  water  sweetened  with  syrup,  or  in 
some  bitter  infusion  or  decoction,  as  infusion  of  quassia,  or  decoction 
of  elm  bark.  The  power  of  the  solution  of  dissolving  iodine  has 
been  before  referred  to. 

Liquor  Potassii  Iodidi  co?npositus,  D.  L.  (“  Pure  iodine,  gr.  v. ; 
iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  x. ; distilled  water,  Oj . ; mix  and  dissolve,” 
D.  L.).  Dose,  f'3j.  to  fass. 

Iodinei  Liquor  compositus,  E.  (Iodine,  3ij.;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 5j.;  distilled  water,  foxvj.;  dissolve  the  iodine  and  the  iodide 
in  the  water  with  gentle  heat  and  agitation.)  Dose,  min.  v.  to 
min.  xv.  It  may  be  further  diluted  with  water. 

Tinctura  Iodinii  composita,  D.  L.  (“  Pure  iodine,  5ss. ; iodide  of 
potassium,  oj.;  rectified  spirit,  Oj.;  dissolve  the  iodine  and  iodide 
ol  potassium  in  the  spirit,’  D.  “ Iodine,  oj.  ; iodide  of  potas- 
sium, oij. ; rectified  spirit,  0 1 j . ; macerate  until  they  are  dissolved, 
and  strain,  L.)  Dose,  min.  x.  to  min.  xxx.  in  f5j.  of  any  aromatic 
water,  or  in  white  wine. 

Unguentum  Potassii  Iodidi,  D.  L.  (“  Take  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 3j. ; distilled  water,  f3ss. ; ointment  of  white  wax,  3vij.  Tritu- 
rate the  iodide  ot  potassium  with  the  water,  then  add  the  ointment, 
and  rub  them  well  together,”  D.  “ Iodide  of  potassium,  3ij.;  boil- 
ing distilled  water,  f5ij. ; lard,  oij. ; dissolve  the  iodide  in  the  water, 
and  then  mix  with  the  lard,”  JL.).  This  ointment  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  for  months  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  caustic 
potash ; this  addition  will  also  restore  the  white  colour  to  an  oint- 
ment which  had  already  become  yellow. 

Unguentum,  Iodinii  compositum,  D.  L.  Unguentum  Iodinei , E. 

( 1 ure  iodine,  3ss. ; iodide  ol  potassium,  3j.;  ointment  of  white 
wax,3xivss. ; rub  the  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  well  together  in  a 
glass  oi  porcelain  mortar,  add  the  ointment  gradually,  and  continue  the 
trituration  until  a uniform  ointment  is  obtained,”  D.  “ Iodine,  3ss. ; 
iodide  of  potassium,  3j- ; rectified  spirit,  f5j. ; lard,  5ij. ; add  the  iodide, 
reduced  to  a state  ol  the  finest  powder,  and  the  iodine  dissolved  in  the 
spirit,  to  the  lard  and  rub  together,”  L.  “ Iodine,  5j. ; iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 5ij . ; lard,  oiv. ; triturate  together  the  iodine  and  iodide,  add 
gradually  the  axunge,  and  make  an  ointment,”  E.).  About  the  size 
ol  a nut  of  this  ointment  should  be  rubbed  into  the  affected"  ffart 
twice  or  three  times  a day. 

Emplastrum  Potassii  Iodidi,  L.  (Iodide  of  potassium,  3j. ; pre- 
pared frankincense,  5vj.;  wax,  3vj . ; olive  oil,  f 3ij . ; add  the  iodide 
previously  rubbed  up  with  the  oil  to  the  frankincense  and  wax 
melted  together,  and  stir  constantly  until  they  are  cold.  This 
plaster  is  to  be  spread  on  linen  rather  than  on  tanned  leather.) 
io  be  applied  in  strips  over  chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints,  sero- 
tinous tumours,  and  glandular  swellings. 

INCOMPA 1 IBLES.  Acids;  and  acidulous  and  metallic  salts. 
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Sodii  IODIDUM. — Iodide  of  Sodium.  Hydriodate  of  Soda.  This 
salt  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

preparation. — Take  of  iron  filings,  §iij. ; distilled  water,  fBxxxij. ; iodine,  tbj.  ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  a sufficiency  ; place  the  iron  filings  with  the  water  in  a glass  matrass, 
armly  heat  and  add  the  iodine  gradually  with  constant  agitation  ; as  soon  as  the  mix- 
ture h is  acciuired  a greenish  colour,  filter,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved 
distilled  water  until  all  the  iron  is  thrown  down;  filter  and  evaporate  the  liquor  to 
dryness  ; dissolve  the  residuum  again  in  distilled  water  and  evaporate  with  a gentle 
heat  until  a pellicle  forms  on  the  surface  ; then  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

PROPERTIES.— This  salt  crystallizes  in  striated  prismatic  crystals 
somewhat  resembling  nitrate  of  potash;  they  have  a bitter  slightly 
acrid  taste,  but  not  at  all  so  disagreeable  as  that  of  the  iodide  ol 
potassium.  The  crystals  deliquesce  rapidly  and  acquiring  a pink 
colour  <nve  off  free  iodine  being  converted  into  the  lodate  and  cai- 
bonate °of  soda;  a serious  objection  to  the  use  of  this  preparation 
but  which  may  be  obviated  to  a great  extent  by  fusing  the  salt  and 
reducing  it  to  powder  shortly  after  it  is  prepared.  It  is  very  so  u 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  composition  is  Na  1. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Iodide  of  sodium  appears  to  be  nearly 
analogous  in  action  with  iodide  of  potassium,  to  which  it  ispreferre 
by  Gamberini  and  other  Italian  physicians  as  being  more  readily  as- 
similable, less  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  not  so  apt  to  der^e  the 
digestive  organs.  I have  used  it  rather  extensively  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  its  chief  advantages  appear  to  me  to  be  that  while  pos- 
sessing equally  powerful  therapeutical  effects  with  the  similar  salt 
of  potassium,  it  forms  an  admirable  substitute  in  cases  m which  t 
administration  of  the  latter  has  been  continued  for  a long  t^e,  and 
the  system  seems  to  become  insensible  to  its  action,  and  also  m t os 
eases  with  which  the  salt  of  potash  appears  to  disagree.  In  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  affections  especially,  my  experience  ot  it 

decidedly  favourable.  f f 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Same  as  ol  iodide  Ot 

potassium  (see  page  452). 


Sulphur  iodatum,  D.  Sulphuris  iodidum,  L .—Iodated  Sulphur. 


Iodide  of  Sulphur. 

preparation. — u Pure  iodine,  in  powder,  5j-  ; sublimed  sulpiuir,  i mix  the 
iodine  and  sulphur  by  trituration  in  a mortar,  and,  having  ^ ^ j : 

Florence  flask  heat  it  gently  till  fusion  is  effected.  When  tl  e flask  has  oooM^t 
be  broken  in  order  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  product,  ^ ^ be“<1^ 
enclosed,  and  preserved  m a well-stopped  bottle,  D.  :,n,ni,JcVhc’ vessel  in  boil- 
put  the  sulphur  into  a glass  vessel,  and  the  iodine  over  it , vessel 

ing  water  until  they  unite  ; and  as -soon  as  the  iod.de  is  cold,  having  broken  tbe  vessel, 

break  into  small  pieces  and  keep  in  well  closed  glass  vessels,  L. 


PROPERTIES. — This  compound  is  met  with  in  brownish  plates, 
with  a radiated  crystalline  structure.  It  has  a strong  odour  ot 
iodine,  and  an  acrid  taste.  Its  elements  are  easily  disunited,  the 
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iodine  escaping  entirely  when  it  is  left  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  com- 
position is  probably  S2  I. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Iodide  of  sulphur  has  not  been  much 
used  internally  in  medicine ; its  effects  seems  to  resemble  those  of 
iodine;  the  dose  is  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  three  times  daily  in  pill. 
Externally  in  the  form  of  ointment,  it  has  been  employed  with  much 
success  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  particularly 
lupus,  porrigo,  acne  indurata,  herpes,  and  lepra.  My  own  experience 
of  it  in  chronic  lichenoid  eruptions,  in  the  local  forms  of  psoriasis, 
and  in  acne  indurata,  is  very  favourable.* 

Unguentum  Sulphiiris  Iodidi,  L.  (Iodide  of  sulphur,  powdered, 
3ss. ; lard,  5j. ; rub  together.)  A stronger  ointment  than  this  may  be 
used  in  many  cases. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids ; acidulous,  and  metallic  salts. 


* See  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  1852. 
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TONICS. 


(Corroborants.) 


TONICS  are  medicines,  the  continued  administration  of  which,  in 
debilitated  and  relaxed  conditions  of  the  body,  imparts  strength  and 
vigour  without  producing  any  sudden  excitement.  Tonics  to  a 
certain  extent  are  stimulants,  inasmuch  as  they  arouse  the  vital 
energies,  but  the  excitement  is  slowly  produced,  and  the  effect  is 
permanent;  if,  however,  they  are  given  when  the  system  is  m a 
healthy  state,  their  primary  action,  like  that  of  stimulants,  is  often 
followed  by  collapse.  This,  then,  is  another  example  of  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  remember  that  medicines  are  but  relative  agents,  then- 
effects  being  almost  entirely  dependant  on  the  state  of  health  or 
disease  in  which  they  are  administered.  Amongst  those  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  medicines  act  on  the  human 
economy,  a difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  tonics  produce 
their  effects  by  means  of  the  nervous  or  circulating  system,  and  this 
is  a question  which  bears  much  on  the  indications  for  the  therapeu- 
tical employment  of  these  remedies.  It  is  undoubted  that  some 
agents  which  are  very  generally  and  very  beneficially  had  recourse 
to  with  the  view  of  giving  tone  to  the  body,  such  as  the  shower 
bath,  cold  salt  water  bathing,  open  air  exercise,  &c.,  must  produce 
their  effects  solely  through  the  nervous  system;  and  it  is  in  my 
opinion  equally  as  certain  that  those  medicines  which  apt  as  tonics 
whether  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  some  absorbing  sui  ace, 
do  so  by  being  first  taken  into  the  circulation,  the  nervous  an 
muscular  systems  being  secondarily  acted  on  through  the  bloody 
The  peculiar  symptoms  caused  by  the  admmistiation  o fi 
large  doses  which  will  be  described  when  speaking  of  that  alkaloid 
prove  in  a special  manner  that  this  is  the  correct  view  to  take  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  these  remedies.  There  is  no  class  of  medi- 
cines which  requires  more  discrimination  in  their  administration 
than  tonics;  nor  any,  the  injudicious  use  of  which  more  frequently 
produces  evil  consequences.  The  diseases  in  which  these  remedial 
Unto  are  principally  employed,  must  manifestly  be  those  of  dimi- 
nished power;  in  no  case, however,  should  they  be  prescribed  where 
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there  is  tendency  to  irritation  or  inflammation' of  the  digestive  organs, 
or  where  the  secretions  are  in  a depraved  state,  without  the  previous 
use  of  means  calculated  to  remove  the  former  or  correct  the  latter ; 
to  effect  which,  the  employment  of  mild  purgatives  will,  in  most 
instances,  be  found  best  adapted.  They  are  also  indicated  in  some 
diseases  which  are  inflammatory  in  their  nature,  such  as  erysipelas, 
diffuse  inflammation  and  relative  affections,  which  assume,  as  they 
so  frequently  do,  a typhoid  type,  or  are  presented  in  asthenic  habits. 
Tonics  have  a marked  action  on  the  various  organs  of  secretion, 
their  effects  being  to  restore  them  to  a healthy  state ; they  are  con- 
sequently administered  with  the  view  of  diminishing  secretion  when 
it  is  excessive  or  of  restoring  it  when  deficient,  if  either  condition 
depends,  as  it  often  does,  on  inertia  or  want  of  tone  in  the  secreting 
organ.  They  thus  frequently  act  as  diuretics,  laxatives,  emmena- 
gogues,  &c.  Independently  of  their  tonic  properties,  some  of  the 
remedies  contained  in  this  class  possess  a specific  power  in  ague  and 
other  periodical  diseases,  and  hence  have  been  denominated  Febri- 
fuges: as  examples,  I may  refer  to  cinchona  bark,  arsenic,  &c.  As 
already  remarked,  most  astringents  are  tonics,  (see  page  50.) 


Acidum  muriaticum  dilutum,  D.  E.  Acidum  iiydrochloricum 
DILUTUM,  L. — Dilute  Muriatic  ( Hydrochloric , L.)  acid. 

preparation. — “Take  of  pure  muriatic  acid,  fsiv.  ; distilled  water,  f'oxiij.  ; mix. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1045,”  D.  “Hydrochloric  acid,  fgv. ; distilled 
water,  f'5xv.  ; mix.  Specific  gravity  1043  ; a fluid  ounce  is  saturated  by  168  grains  of 
crystals  of  carbouate  of  soda,”  L.  “Muriatic  acid,  f§iv. ; distilled  water,  f 3xij. ; mix,”  E. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (described  in  the  division  Caustics ),  when  pro- 
perly diluted,  acts  as  a tonic,  and  as  such  is  employed  in  those  forms 
of  fever  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  depend  on  a putrescent 
condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as  in  petechial  fevers,  malignant 
scarlatina,  phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  throat,  scurvy,  &c.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  tonic  in  diphtheritis,  in  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs,  particularly  when  attended  with  a deposit  of  phosphates  from 
the  urine,  and  in  that  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  favours 
the  generation  of  worms.  Independently  of  its  action  as  a caustic, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  excellent  addition  to  gargles  in  ulce- 
rated sore  throat,  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  inflammation  present ; 
it  is  also  employed  with  much  advantage  in  the  sore  throat  of  scar- 
latina. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — f3ss;  to  f 3 j . The  dilute 
acid  ol  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  weaker  than 
that  ol  the  previous  edition,  being  now  nearly  of  the  same  strength 
as  that  of  the  other  colleges.  It  should  be  administered  largely 
diluted  with  some  bitter  infusion,  as  infusion  of  quassia,  or  it  may 
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be  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid  in  preparing  the  infusion  of  roses: 
f3j.  to  f3ij.  may  be  added  to  an  eight  ounce  gargle. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies;  tartar  emetic;  tartrate  of  potash; 
nitrate  of  silver ; acetate  of  lead ; and  all  carbonates. 


ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM,  D.  L.  E .—Dilute  Nitric  acid. 

preparation. — “ Take  of  pure  nitric  acid,  f5iv.;  distilled  water,  f§xxix.;  mix. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1092,”  D.  “ Nitric  acid,  tfuj.;  distilled  water 
fgxvij.  ; mix.  Specific  gravity,  1082  ; a fluid  ounce  is  saturated  by  154  grains  of 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda,”  L.  “ Mix  together  1 5.x.  of  distilled  water  and  f3j.  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  or  fgj.  f3ss.  of  commercial  mtnc  acid.  Density,  10/ 7,  E. 

Nitric  acid  (described  in  the  division  Caustics ),  when  properly 
diluted  acts  as  a general  tonic,  but  its  powers  as  such  are  less 
manifest  than  those  of  the  other  mineral  acids.  It  is  principally 
used  internally  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  hepatitis,  in  affections 
consequent  on  the  excessive  administration  of  mercury,  and  in 
secondary  syphilitic  diseases.  In  syphilis  it  has  been  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  mercury,  but  its  beneficial  influence  appears  to  be 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  scrofula  or  very  great  debility  forbids 
the  use  of  that  medicine,  but  which,  as  has  been  so  ably  shown  by 
the  late  Mr.  Colles  of  this  city,  are  very  few  m number,  and  fre- 
quently depend  rather  on  its  injudicious  administration. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— f3ss.  to  f3j.  I he  dilute 
acid  of  the  Dublin  college  is  now  of  nearly  the  same  strength  as 
that  of  the  other  Pharmacopoeias.  It  may  be  administered  in  the 
same  form  as  hydrochloric  acid;  but  it  is  most  usually  given  m the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alcohol;  alkalies;  oxides;  earths;  sulpha 
iron;  acetate  of  lead;  acetate  of  potash;  and  all  carbonates,  and 

sulphurets. 


ACIDUM  NITROMUR1ATICUM,  D. — Nitromuriatic  acid.  Aqua  regia. 

preparation  —Take  of  pure  nitric  acid,  fgj. ; pure  muriatic  acid,  f§ij. : mLx  in  a 
green  glUs  bottle,  famished  with  an  accurately  ground  stopper,  and  keep  m a cool 

place. 

PROPERTIES.— This  liquor  has  a deep  yellow  colour,  an  intensely 
acid  taste,  and  exhales  an  odour  both  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid. 
It  is  a solution  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrous  acid  in  water, , (Cl  NO 
PIO).  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  power  of  dissolving^ 
metals  gold  and  platinum,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished 

^^THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Nitro-muriatic  acid  was  at  one  time 
employed  internally  in  the  same  cases  as  nitric  acul ; but  at  present 
it  is  only  used  externally  in  the  form  of  bath.  Thus  employed,  it 
is  a very  useful  remedy  in  chronic  induration  or  abccss  of  the  liver, 
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in  secondary  syphilitic  eruptions,  and  in  syphilitic  or  mercurial 
cachexia.  When  its  employment  has  been  continued  for  some  time, 
it  frequently  causes  salivation,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  its  sanatory  influence. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Internally,  gtt.  x.  to 
gtt.  xx.  largely  diluted. 

Balneum  Acicli  Nitromuriatici.  (Nitromuriatic  acid,  foivss. ; 
water,  cong.  iij. ; mix  in  a wooden  vessel.)  This  is  to  be  used  daily 
in  the  form  of  a foot-bath ; the  feet  should  be  kept  in  the  bath  for 
from  15  to  20  minutes,  and  afterwards  rubbed  well  with  flannels. 
Dr.  Scott  of  Bombay  affirms  that  this  bath  operates  like  a charm, 
and  produces  immediate  ease,  when  employed  during  the  passage  of 
biliary  calculi  through  the  duct. 


AciDUM  PHOSPHORICUM  DILUTUM,  L. — Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid. 

preparation . — Phosphorus,  3vj.  ; nitric  ackl,  f5iv.  ; distilled  water,  fSviij. ; 
add  the  phosphorus  to  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water  in  a retyrt  placed  in  a sand-bath, 
then  apply  heat  till  foviij.  are  distilled.  Put  these  again  into  the  retort  that  fovj. 
may  distil,  which  are  to  he  rejected ; evaporate  the  remaining  liquor  in  a platinum 
capsule,  until  only  5ij.  remain.  Lastly,  add  to  the  acid  when  it  is  cold  as  much  dis- 
tilled water  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  accurately  measure  Oj.  and  mix. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  is  a colourless,  inodorous,  trans- 
parent liquid,  with  an  intensely  acid  taste.  Its  density  is  1064  at 
62°  F. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  PO5 
in  water;  the  London  preparation  containing  8’7  per  cent,  of  acid. 
It  possesses  the  usual  characteristics  of  a mineral  acid.  “ Chloride 
of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver  being  added,  whatever  is  thrown 
down  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  Strips  of  copper  or  silver  are 
not  all  acted  upon  by  it,  nor  is  it  coloured  either  before  or  after  the 
immersion  of  the  strips  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added;  a fluid 
ounce  is  saturated  by  132  grains  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  nothing  is  thrown  down,”  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Diluted  phosphoric  acid  possesses  the 
tonic  properties  of  the  other  mineral  acids  and  may  be  employed 
in  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  in  general  cachexia. 
It  is  particularly  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a deposit 
of  phosphates  from  the  urine ; the  earthly  phosphates  being  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  their  own  acid.  It  has  also  been  used,  and  it  is 
stated  with  much  benefit  in  cases  of  unusual  depositions  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  as  in  exostosis,  or  in  the  formation  of  bony  tumours;  and 
largely  diluted  as  a common  drink  in  diabetes.  Diluted  phosphoric 
acid,  is  however,  not  much  used. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  xx.  to  f3j.  pro- 
perly diluted. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Lime  water;  calcareous  salts;  carbonate  of 
soda;  and  strychnia. 
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In  cases  of  poisoning  witli  this  acid,  the  same  treatment  should, 
he  followed  as  in  poisoning  with  hydrochloric  acid,  (see  page  lo~). 


Anthemis,  L.  E.  Chamjsmelum,  D .—Chamomile.  The  flowers 

of  Anthemis  nohilis.  Indigenous,  belonging  to  the  Natural  faun  y 
Composites  ( Asteracece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order 
Syngenesia  Superflua. 

botanical  characters. — Stem,  about  a foot  long,  procumbent ; Leaves,  bi  pin  - 
nate,  a little  downy  ; Branches,  numerous,  each  branch  terminated  by  a single  tlower, 
whose  disk  is  yellow,  at  length  conical,  and  iciy  white. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chamomile  flowers  have  a strong 
peculiar,  rather  agreeable  odour,  and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Their  most  important  chemical  consti- 
tuents are  bitter  extractive  and  volatile  oil.  The  latter,  Oleum 
Anthemidis , D.  L.  E.  is  an  article  of  the  Materm  Medica  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  English  oil  is  directed  to  be 
employed,  and  is  ordered  by  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  to 
be  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation.  It  is  of  a greenish 
blue  colour,  and  has  the  peculiar  odour  and  the  aromatic  taste  oi 
the  flowers.  A hundred  weight  of  flowers  yields  from  foiss.  to  loij. 
of  the  oil.  Its  specific  gravity  is  09083.  It  contains  a hydrocar- 
bon, and  an  oxidated  oil,  the  last  of  which  treated  with  potash 
infusion  gives  valerianic  acid,  ( Gcrhardt  and  Caliours).  Chamomi  c 
flowers  yield  their  active  properties  to  hotly  water  and  alcohol.  Ihe 
single  variety  of  the  chamomile  flower  as  directed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  should  be  preferred  for  medical  purposes. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chamomile  is  an  aromatic  and  bitter 
tonic.  It  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  a remedy  for  intermittent 
fever,  but  its  employment  as  an  internal  medicine  is  at  present 
restricted  to  those  forms  of  dyspepsia  which  depend  on  debility  01 
want  of  tone  of  the  digestive  organs;  m which  cases  it  is  exceed- 
ingly useful.  A concentrated  infusion  produces  vomiting,  and  was 
consequently  at  one  time  much  used  to  aid  the  action  of  emetics. 
Chamomile  flowers  are  commonly  employed  for  PrePari^g  ‘ 
fomentations.  A strong  infusion  applied  cold  two  or  three  tune 
day  is  an  excellent  application  m simple  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
and  in  the  milder  forms  of  hemorrhoidal  discharges. 

• DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  powder » “Ot 
administered,  the  dose  would  be  from  3ss.  to  3y- ; the  dose  o 

oil  is  from  min.  iii.  to  min.  vnj.  , % . 

Infusum  Anthemidis , D.  L.  E.  (“  Chamomile  flowers,  dned,  oss. , 
boiling  water,  fsxij. : Infuse  for  fifteen  minutes,  m a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,  D. 
n Chamomile,  3vP;  boiling  distilled  water  Oj. ; infuse  for  ten 
minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain,  L.  > Cliamom  , • . 

boiling  water,  Oj.;  infuse  for  twenty  minutes  in  a covered  vessel 
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and  then  strain  through  linen  or  calico,”  E.).  If  taken  warm  it 
produces  vomiting.  The  dose  of  the  cold  infusion  is  foj.  to  f 5 ij . 

Extractum  Anthemidis,  E.  (Chamomile,  lbj. ; boil  it  with  cong.  j. 
of  water  to  Oiv. ; filter  hot;  evaporate  in  the  vapour  bath  to  the 
right  consistence.)  The  volatile  oil  is  dissipated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  extract,  but  it  is  an  excellent  bitter  tonic;  Dose, 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — With  the  infusion : the  mineral  acids;  sesqui- 
salts  of  iron ; sulphate  of  copper ; nitrate  of  silver ; acetate  of  lead ; 
and  corrosive  sublimate. 


Argenti  CHLORIDUM. — Chloride  of  Silver.  This  salt  is  readily- 
obtained  by  the  double  decomposition  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  of  chloride  of  sodium.  When  first  precipitated  it  is  white,  but 
on  exposure  to  light  soon  acquires  a dark  brown,  almost  black 
colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  and  is  void  of  odour 
and  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chloride  of  silver  has  been  employed 
both  in  America  and  on  the  Continent  as  a substitute  for  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  treatment  of  several  diseases ; and  has  also  been 
used  with  success  as  a remedy  in  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic 
affections.  It  is  stated  not  to  produce  the  discoloration  of  the  skin 
caused  by  the  nitrate ; but  from  its  limited  employment  hitherto,  I 
do  not  think  that  such  a conclusion  can  be  depended  on ; the  more 
especially  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  con- 
verted into  the  chloride  immediately  on  its  being  taken  into  the 
stomach. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  iij.  four  or  five 
times  daily,  made  into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses  or  extract  of 
liquorice. 


ARGENTI  NITRAS. — Nitrate  of  Silver  (described  in  the  division 
Caustics ),  may  be  administered  internally  in  much  larger  doses  than 
might  a priori  be  supposed  from  its  caustic  action  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body;  whence  it  would  appear  to  be  decom- 
posed by  the  free  acids  of  the  stomach.  Nevertheless,  when  taken 
in  large  quantity,  it  acts  as  a powerfully  corrosive  poison.  In  small 
but  frequently  repeated  doses,  this  salt  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and 
also  appears  to  have  a specific  influence  over  some  convulsive  dis- 
orders. As  a tonic,  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  employed  in 
the  early  stages  of  tubercular  phthisis;  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
stomach,  especially  where  there  is  morbid  sensibility  of  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  nerves;  and  in  angina  pectoris.  The  principal 
convulsive  disorders  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  used  are 
epilepsy  and  chorea,  in  both  of  which  it  proves  very  frequently 
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successful,  perhaps  more  so  than  most  other  remedies.  Its  admin- 
istration must,  however,  be  persevered  in  for  a very  long  time;  and 
this  is  attended  with  a very  serious  disadvantage,  and  one  winch 
has  brought  this  remedy  into  great  disrepute,  namely,  the  communi- 
cation of  an  indelible  and  permanent  leaden  or  bluish-gray  hue  to 
the  skin  over  the  whole  body.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  but  none  are  at  all  satisfactory 
to  my  mind;  it  is  certain  that  this  consequence  has  occurred  so 
frequently  (I  have  myself  seen  several  instances  ol  it),  and  is  o so 
disagreeable  a nature,  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  its  remedial 


P°DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— 1 -6th  of  a grain  gradually 
increased  to  gr.  ij.  or  gr.  iij.  three  times  a day;  in  some  instances 
so  large  a dose  as  gr.  xv.  has  been  taken.  It  is  best  administer 
in  the  form  of  pill,  as  the  solution  blackens  the  skm  wherever  it 
touches  it,  and  also  acts  more  energetically  on  the  stomach.  I he 
pills  should  be  made  with  some  vegetable  extract,  as  extract  ot  gen- 
tian or  of  liquorice;  crumb  of  bread  is  frequently  ordered  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  usually  contains  chloride  ol  sodium,  which  decom- 
poses nitrate  of  silver.  The  most  certain  method  to  prevent  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  is  not  to  continue  the  rise  of  the  medicine  too 
long  The  late  Dr.  James  Johnson,  of  London,  states,  that  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  where  the  complexion  has  been  affected  by 
the  medicine  when  restricted  to  three  months  administration  I he 
late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  suggested  the  combined  use  ot  dilute  mtiic 
acid  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate ; and  more  recen  y, 
Dr.  Patterson,  of  Rathkeale,  proposed  the  employment  of  the  iodide 
(prepared  by  precipitating  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silvei  with  a solu 
iionPoriodidePof  potassium),  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
he  asserts  is  equally  efficacious  as  a remedy  without  possessing  this 
great  disadvantage.  The  plan  of  treatment  proposed  by  Di . Melscns, 
of  Brussels,  for  removing  the  discoloration  when  it  has  occunc 

has  been  before  referred  to  (page  452).  A7-.  ,;  p /lt  vn 

Liquor  Argent: i Nitratis , L.  Solutio  Argenti  Nitratis  E ( JNi 

trate^of  silver,  3j.;  distilled  water , fSj.  ; 

“Nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  xl. ; distilled  water,  gr. 

salt  in  the  water  and  keep  the  solution  in  well-closed  bottles,  E.). 

USie4oMPATIBLS^-Spring  and  river  water;  the  alkalies,  and  their 
ca^“  Hme  watL;  ^vdroe^ 

taric  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  their  solub  e > . 

p"t£sium; sVlolJn  of  arsenite  of  potash;  solution  of  soap;  and 

-l-r,  the  best  antidote  that  can  be 
employed Ts  cfmmon  salt;  its  administration  should  be  followed  by 
demulcent  drinks,  and  if  inflammatory  symptoms  arise,  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  means. 
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Argenti  oxydum. — Oxide  of  Silver. 

preparation. — Take  of  nitrate  of  silver,  oss. , lime  water,  cong.  ss.,  or  a sufficient 
quantity;  distilled  water,  Oss.  Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  siver  in  four  ounces  of  the 
distilled  water,  and  having  poured  the  solution  into  a bottle  containing  the  lime-water, 
shake  the  mixture  well  and  then  set  it  by  till  the  sediment  subsides.  The  supernatant 
solution  being  drawn  off,  let  the  sediment  be  plaoed  upon  a filter,  and  when  washed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  distilled  water,  let  it  be  dried  at  a heat  not  exceeding  212°, 
and  preserved  in  a bottle. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Oxide  of  silver  when  first  precipitated 
is  an  olive  brown  powder  which  becomes  darker  coloured  when 
dried;  it  is  odourless  and  tasteless,  its  specific  gravity  is  7-143. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  metallic 
silver,  and  1 of  oxygen  (Ag.  0).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
the  solution  acting  on  vegetable  colours  feebly  alkaline  ; and  is  freely 
soluble  in  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  with  which  it  forms  a highly 
explosive  compound.  Oxide  of  silver  is  readily  resolved  by  heat, 
or  by  prolonged  exposure  to  light  into  oxygen  gas,  and  metallic 
silver. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation  has  been  employed 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
over  which  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  any  advantages, 
certainly,  none  sufficient  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  the  last 
edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  It  has  been  chiefly  recom- 
mended as  a remedy  in  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach  and  in 
menorrhagia.  As  a local  application  oxide  of  silver  has  been  applied 
to  the  uiethia  m gonorrhoea  in  the  form  of  ointment  by  means  of  a 
bougie. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  pill  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 
three  tnnesji  day.  To  prepare  an  ointment  of  it  3j.  may  be^coni- 
bined  with  5j.  of  lard. 


Arsenicum  ALBUM. — Arsenic  (described  in  the  division  Caustics) 
is  a powerful  irritant  poison,  a few  grains  being  sufficient  to  occasion 
death.  Its  effects  when  taken  in  poisonous  doses  vary  remarkably ; 
in  some  instances  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane;  while  in  others,  coma 
and  extreme  depression  of  the  circulation  are  most  marked.  When 
administered  in  minute  doses  for  a short  period,  it  appears  to  act  as 
a general  tonic,  without  producing  any  remarkable  physiological 
effect ; but  if  its  use  be  long  continued,  or  the  doses  given  be"  too 
huge,,  it  acts  as  a slow  poison.  In  medicine,  it  has  been  principally 
used  internally  as  an  anti-periodic,  in  the  treatment  of  ague,  and  of 
other  diseases  of  an  intermittent  type,  as  in  some  forms  of  neuralgia, 
chorea,  and  periodic  headache;  and  its  employment  in  these  affec- 
tions  is  often  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  more  espe- 
cially m cases  in  which  quina  either  disagrees  with' the  patient  or 
iails  to  cure  the  disease.  In  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  particularly 
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those  of  a scaly  character,  and  those  which  affect  the  scalp,  arsenic  is 
generally  given  in  combination  with  iodine  (see  pages  452  and  4b5). 
it  is,  however,  often  prescribed  alone,  with  excellent  effect.  It  has 
also  been  employed  as  an  internal  remedy,  in  epilepsy ; m chronic 
rheumatism,  especially  when  attended  with  change  of  structure  in 
the  ioints;  in  passive  dropsy;  in  secondary  syplnhs ; in  lupus,  &c. 
When  the  use  of  any  arsenical  preparation  has  been  continued  for 
some  time,  especially  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  it  produces  m 
most  persons,  and  in  some  much  sooner  than  in  others,  peculiai 
symptoms  which  seem  to  indicate  the  saturation  of  the  system  with 
the  medicine;  the  most  common  of  these  are  gastric  derangements 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  pain  after  eating,  puffing  01  swelling  of 
the  face  and  hands,  and  redness  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids  accom- 
panied often  by  tendernesss  of  the  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  by  con- 
iunctivitis;  I have  also  noticed  m some  cases  sharp  headache  and 
flushings  of  the  face  occurring  frequently,  to  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  arsenic  for  even  a short  period.  W lien  any  of  these  symp- 
toms occur  the  employment  of  the  arsenic  should  be  suspended  for 
a few  days,  active  purgatives  given,  and  its  use  recommenced  in 
smaller  doses.  So  far  from  considering  the  development  of  this 
arsenical  saturation  necessary  to  the  therapeutical  action  o : 
metal  I have  generally  seen  beneficial  results  produced  more 
certainly  and  more  quickly  in  those  persons  in  whom  it  does  not 

^D^SE  AXD  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.-The  employment  of 

arsenic  as  a remedy  requires  great  caution,  and  its  effects  must 
carefully  watched;  it  may  be  administered  m substance  m dose  . 
from  1-16 th  to  l-8th  of  a grain  made  into  pill  with  crumb  of  brea  , 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  accurate  y dividing  so 
small  a qutmtity  into  pills,  some  of  the  liquid  p.epatat^s  desenhed 
hfdow  are  usually  preferred.  To  prevent  derangement  of  the 
stoXh  being  produced  by  arsenic  it  is  advisable  that  the  doses 
should  be  always  taken  immediately  after  meals.  ,<«T  k 

Liquor  A rsenicalis,  D.  E.  Liquor  Potaim  Arsmttu  L.  ( lake 
r nnrp  axsenious  acid  ; pure  carbonate  of  potash,  of  each,  gr.  ixxij. , 
compoundllncture^of  lavender,  fSss. ; distilled  water,  as  muc, , u ts 

tincture  of  lavender  and  at .much .^\^solution  is  1013," 
ST  into^alf  fragment; 

Ifilled' fb^Scarbonate  with  half  a pint  of 

oxX  and  carbonate  together  in  half  the  water  w.th  the  aid  of 
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heat;  filter  if  necessary,  add  the  tincture  to  the  liquid  when  cold 
and  then  dilute  it  with  water  till  the  whole  measure  one  pint,”  E.). 
One  fluid  drachm  of  this  preparation,  commonly  known  as  Fowler’s 
solution,  contains  gr.  ss.  of  arsenious  acid ; the  preparation  of  the 
Dublin  College  is  a little  weaker.  Dose,  min.  v.  gradually  increased 
to  min.  viij.  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Arsenical  solution , DEVERGIE.  (Arsenic ; and  carbonate  of  potash, 
of  each  gr.  ij . ; distilled  water,  f'sxvj.;  tincture  of  cochineal,  suffi- 
cient to  colour  it;  dissolve.)  Every  fluid  ounce  contains  l-8th  of  a 
grain  ol  arsenic.  The  advantage  it  possesses  over  Fowler’s  solution 
is  that  the  preparation  being  so  much  weaker  and  consequently  the 
dose  so  much  larger,  dangerous  accidents  from  an  over-dose  are  not 
so.  likely  to  occur.  Either  solution  is  incompatible  in  prescription 
with  acids,  lime  water,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  iodide  of  iron,  nitrate  of 
silver,  infusion  and  decoction  of  bark,  &c. 

Liquor  Arsenici  Chloricli,  L.  (Arsenious  acid,  in  small  frag- 
ments, 3ss. ; hydrochloric  acid,  f3iss. ; distilled  water,  Oj . ; boil, 
until  dissolved,  the  arsenious  acid  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  the  water;  then  add  sufficient  water  that  the 
entire  may  accurately  fill  a pint  measure.)  De  Valangin's  Mineral 
Solution.  Ihis.  preparation  is  incorrectly  named  by  the  London 
College,  as  it  is  only  a solution  of  arsenic  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Every  fluid  ounce  contains  a grain  and  a half  of  arsenious  acid ; it 
is  therefore  weaker  than  Fowler’s  solution.  By  many  it  is  preferred 
to . any  other  preparation  of  arsenic  for  internal  use,  especially  as 
being  less  liable  to  produce  poisonous  symptoms  or  to  derange  the 
digestive  organs;  but  I must  confess  that  it  has  disappointed  me 
much  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  its  action  being  very 
uncertain.  Dose,  min.  iij.  to  min.  x.  three  times  a day. 

Pilului  Asiatics.  (Arsenious  acid,  3j. ; black  pepper,  3ix. ; liquorice 
root  powdered ; and  mucilage,  of  each,  q.  s. ; mix  and  divide  into  800 
puls.)  This  is  a most  excellent  combination  and  one  highly  praised 
in  the  East  Indies  as  a remedy  for  elephantiasis,  lepra,  psoriasis,  and 
syphilitic  eruptions ; I have  found  it  especially  useful  in  languid  habits 
of  body  and  in  cases  where  other  preparations  had  been" continued 
01  ®ome  time  without  producing  benefit.  Each  pill  contains  about 
1-1 3th  of  a grain  of  arsenious  acid.  Dose,  one  or  two  daily. 

Ioduretted  Solution  of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Arsenic, 
AUTHOR.  (Arsenical  solution,  min.  lxxx. ; iodide  of  potassium, 
81.'  xvj-;  pure  iodine,  gr.  iv. ; syrup  of  orange  flowers,  fsij. ; dis- 
so  ve.)  Every  drachm  of  this  solution  contains  five  minims  of 
aisenical  solution,  a grain  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a fourth  of  a 
gram  of  iodine ; it  may  be  administered  in  a wine-glassful  of  water, 
and  being  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  is  easily  taken  even  by  chil- 
ien.  1 have  used  it  very  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases  with  excellent  results.*  It  is  of  a rich  wine  yellow 
colour,  and  keeps  unchanged  for  months. 

See  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Dublin,  16&2. 
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In  poisoning  with  arsenic,  if  the  stomach-pump  be  at  hand  it 
should  he  immediately  used,  and  the  stomach  repeatedly  washed 
out  with  tepid  water,  in  which  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
suspended.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  substance  which  is  the 
best  antidote  for  arsenic,  and  the  manner  m which  it  is  to  be  used 
will  be  described  hereafter.  In  the  absence  of  the  stomach-pump, 
emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and  vomiting  promoted  by  demulcent  drinks.  Magnesia  has 
been  also  recently  proposed  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic ; from  the 
observations  of  Christison  it  appears  that  dense  or  heavy  magnesia 
possesses  little  or  no  action  on  it,  but  magnesia  m the  gelatinous  state, 
or  the  light  magnesia  at  present  pretty  generally  manufactuied, 
removes  arsenic  from  its  solution  in  water.  _ If  light  calcined  mag- 
nesia be  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  it 
should  be  administered  in  the  proportion  of  between  thirty  and  hity 
parts  to  one  of  the  poison. 


Aurantii  cortex,  L.  E.  Citrus  bigaradia,  fructus  tunica 
EXTERIOR  ET  OLEUM  VOLATILE,  D. — Bitter-orange  peel,  L.  E.  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  and  the  volatile  oil  of  Citrus  bigaradia,  V.  1 >e 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  bigaradia,  L.  Rind  of  the  fruit  of 
atJ  vulgiis,  E.  The  three  British  Colleges  intend  to  refer 
the  officinal  products  to  the  bitter-orange  tree,  which  has  been  only 
lately  separated  as  a distinct  species  from  the  Citrus  aurantium 
f described  in  the  division  Refrigerants).  It  differs,  in  being  a 
smaller  tree  with  more  distinctly  winged  leaf-stalks,  in  the  bitterness 
of  the  pulp,  and  the  greater  aroma  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit.  _ 
PROPERTIES.— The  rind  of  the  Seville  or  bitter-orange  is  cut  into 
narrow  pieces  and  dried,  the  inner  white  part  having  been  pre- 
viously removed.  It  is  in  rugged,  uneven  slices,  of  a daik  orang 
yellow  colour;  has  a peculiar  fragrant  odour  and  a warm,  bitte 
taste  both  of  which  depend  on  a volatile  oil  which  exists  in  con- 
cave’minute  vesicles.  This  oil  which  is  an  article  of  the  Matena 
Medica  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  is  prepared  °n  the  Continent 
both  by  expression  and  distillation;  its  composition  is  C h.bemg 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Bitter  orange-peel  yields  its  aroma 
anTtaste  to  both  water  and  alcohol.  The  leaves  are  aromatic  and 
bitter,  they  are  used  on  the  Continent,  but  at  present  aie  not  ein- 

Pl?DULTE?ATI0°i^— The  rind  of  the  sweet  orange  is  often  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  the  bitter  orange ; it  does  not  possess  the  peculiar 
aroma  of  the  latter.  The  sophistication  may  be  readily  detected  by 
the  vesicles  in  which  the  volatile  oil  is  contained  being  convex  m 
the  sweet,  and  concave  in  the  bitter  orange. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Bitter  orange  peel  and  leaves  are 
feebly  tonic.  They  are  employed  m medicine  principally  for  then 
agreeable  flavour.  The  following  preparations  arc  officinal. 
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Infusum  Aurantii  compositum,  D.  L.  Infusum  Aurantii,  G. 
(“  Take  of  bitter  orange  peel,  dried,  3iij . ; Cloves,  bruised,  3ss. ; 
boiling  water,  Oss. ; infuse  for  half  an  hour,  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,”  D. 
“ Orange  peel,  dried,  5ss. ; lemon  peel,  3ij.;  cloves,  bruised,  3j. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; macerate  for  15  minutes  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain,”  L.  “ Bitter  orange-peel,  dried,  oss. ; lemon- 
peel,  fresh,  3ij- ; cloves,  bruised,  3j.;  boiling  water,  Oj.;  infuse 
for  15  minutes  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain  through  linen  or 
calico,”  E.).  Dose,  foj.  to  foij. ; chiefly  used  as  a vehicle  for  other 
medicines. 

Confectio  Aurantii,  L.  Conserva  Aurantii,  E.  (“  Fresh  orange- 
peel  separated  by  a rasp,  fbj.;  sugar,  Ibiij. ; bruise  the  rind  with  a 
wooden  pestle  in  a stone  mortar;  then  the  sugar  being  added,  again 
pound  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,”  T 
off  the  outer  rind  of  bitter  oranges,  and  beat  it 
adding  gradually  thrice  its  weight  of  white  suga: 
agreeable  flavouring  adjunct  to  electuaries,  syrups,  &c. 
stomachic  and  tonic  properties.  Dose,  3ij.  to  oj. 

_ Syrupus  Aurantii,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  bitter  orange  peel,  dried, 
Siiss. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; refined  sugar,  in  powder,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient : infuse  the  orange  peel  in  the  water,  in  a covered 
vessel,  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  without  expression ; then  add  to 
the  liquor  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of 
a steam  or  water  heat,”  D.  “Dried  orange  peel,  Siiss.;  boiling 
.distilled  water,  Oj.;  sugar,  tbiij.  or  a sufficiency;  rectified  spirit’, 
fsiiss.  or  a sufficiency;  macerate  the  peel  in  the  water  for  12  hours 
in  a vessel  lightly  covered ; express  the  liquor  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes;  then  filter  and  proceed  as  for  Syrup  of  Althaia,”  L. 
“ Fresh  bitter  orange  peel,  Siiss, ; boiling  water,  Oj.;  pure  sugar, 
tbiij. , infuse  the  peel  m the  water  for  12  hours  m a covered  vessel; 
pour  off  the  liquor  and  filter  it  if  necessary;  add  the  sugar  to  the 
liquor,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat,”  E.).  A mild  stomachic, 
used  foi_  flavouring.  It  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously  by 
adding  fsj.  of  the  tincture  to  Oj.  of  simple  syrup.  ' Dose,  f'3ij.  to 
foss.  This  syrup  is  not  at  all  so  agreeable  as  that  prepared  with 
oiange  flowers,  which  may  be  made  by  adding  a sufficiency  of 
sugar  to  orange  flower  water,  and  dissolving. 

Tinctura  Aurantii,  D.  L.  E.  (“Bitter  orange  peel,  dried,  5iv.; 
proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,” 
D.  “Orange-peel,  dried,  oiiiss. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for 
seven  days,  - express,  and  filter,”  L.  “Bitter  orange-peel,  dried, 
5niss. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.  ; digest  for  seven  days,  strain  and  express 
strongly,  and  filter  the  liquor.  This  tincture  may  be  made  by  per- 
colation, by  cutting  the  peel  into  small  pieces,  macerating  it  in  a little 
of  the  spirit  for  12  hours,  and  beating  the  mass  into  a coarse  pulp 

before  putting  it  into  the  percolator,”  E.).  Dose,  fS.j.  to  f'Siij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  salts  of  iron;  and  lime  water. 
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Barii  chloridum,  D.  L.  Baryta  murias,  E—  Chloride  of 
Barium.  A fuviutc  of  Buryi  a.  This  salt  is  retained  in  the  Appen- 

dix to  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  merely  as 
being  used  in  testing. 

preparation.— “ Take  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  coarsely  powdered,  ox.  ; pure 
muriatic  acid,  fSviij.  ; distilled  water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Dilute  the  acid  with 
a pint  and  a half  of  the  water,  add  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  and,  when  effervescence 
has  ceased  evaporate  to  dryness.  Transfer  the  residue  to  a Hessian  crucible,  and 
havino-  exposed  it  to  a low  red  beat  for  twenty  minutes,  suffer  it  to  cool,  then  reduce 
it  to  a coarse  powder,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  with  a pint  and  a half  of  water. 
Pour  off  the  solution,  boil  the  undissolved  residue  with  ten  additional  ounces  of  water, 
and  again  decant.  Pass  the  decanted  solutions  through  a paper  filter,  and  having 
evaporated  the  resulting  liquid  to  the  bulk  of  about  fourteen  ounces,  suffer  it  to  cool, 
that  crystals  may  be  formed.  The  mother  liquor,  by  further  evaporation  and  cooling, 
will  yield  additional  crystals.  Or,  Take  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  Ibiss. ; lamp-black, 
~iv.;  pure  muriatic  acid,  fgxiv. ; distilled  water,  a sufficient  quantity.  Heat  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  in  a covered  crucible,  and,  white  red  hot,  throw  it  into  distilled 
water  Let  it  now,  after  being  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder  in  the  manner  directed  m 
the  formula  for  Creta  Pnvparata , be  mixed  intimately  with  the  lamp-black,  and  ex- 
posed in  a Hessian  crucible  for  two  hours  to  a strong  red  beat.  The  crucible  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  permitted  to  cool,  its  contents  are  to  be  reduced  to  a coarse 
powder  and  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with  two  quarts  of  water,  after  which  the 
solution  is  to  be  poured  off  on  a paper  filter.  The  undissolved  residuum  is  to  be  again 
boiled  with  one  quart  of  water,  and  the  resulting  liquor  decanted  on  the  same  filter. 
To  the  filtered  solutions,  placed  in  a large  capsule  beneath  a flue  with  a good  draught, 
let  the  muriatic  acid  be  gradually  added,  as  long  as  it  produces  effervescence,  and  then 
bv  means  of  a sand  beat,  evaporate  to  dryness.  Boil  the  residuum  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  pass  the  solution  through  a paper  filter,  and  having  evaporated  it  down  to  one 
auart  suffer  it  to  cool  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  By  further  concentration  the 
mother  liquor  will  yield  additional  crystals,”  D.  “ Carbonate  of  baryta  in  fragments, 
§x  ; pure  muriatic  acid,  Oss.  ; distilled  water,  O.j.  ; mix  the  acid  and  water ; add 
' the  carbonate  by  degrees  ; apply  a gentle  heat  towards  the  close  of  the  effervescence  ; 
and  when  the  action  is  over,  filter,  concentrate,  and  set  aside  the  solution  to  crystallize. 
Or  Sulphate  of  baryta,  Ibj.  ; charcoal  in  fine  powder,  3 y. ; pare  muriatic  acid,  a 
, hSt  .heUlJe  lo  mine*;  pulverize  It  finely  when  cold  ami  nm  ,t 
intimately  with  the  charcoal ; subject  the  mixture  to  a low  white  heat  for  hree  hours 
in  a covered  crucible,  pulverize  the  product,  put  it  gradually  into  Ov  o boiling  water 
and  boil  for  a few  minutes;  let  it  rest  for  a while  over  a vapour-bath  ; pour  oft  the 
clear  liquor,  and  filter  it  if  necessary,  keeping  it  hot.  lour  Onj.  of  boiling  water  ovei 
the  residuum,  and  proceed  as  before.  Unite  the  two  liquors,  and  while  they  are  still 
hot  or  if  cooled,  after  heating  them  again,  add  pure  muriatic  acid  gradually  so  long 
as  effervescence  is  occasioned.  In  this  process  the  solutions  ought  to  be  as  little  ex- 
posed o the  air  as  possible;  and  in  the  last  step,  the  disengaged  gas  shoifld  be  dis- 
charged  by  a'propcr  mb.  into  a chimney,  or  .he  ash-pit  .1  a furnace.  S.ram  .he 
liquor,  concentrate  it,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize,  L. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  crystallizes  m flat  four-sided 
tables  of  the  rhombic  prism  series,  bevelled  at  the  edges.  It  is 
colourless  and  transparent;  odourless;  with  an  acrid,  bittei  taste. 

S P CHEM IC AL  1pROP E RTIES — Chloride  of  barium  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  barium,  one  of  chlorine,  and  two  of  water  ot  crystal- 
lization, Ba  Cl  + 2HO.  It  is  permanent  in  ordinary  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  in  very  dry  air  effloresces  slightly ; is  fused  by  a 
strong  heat;  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  temperate  and 
in  somewhat  less  of  boiling  water;  and  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  400 
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parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates 
produce  a heavy  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  a 
solution  of  this  salt. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  this  salt  is  very  sel- 
dom adulterated.  The  Edinburgh  College  has  given  the  following 
test,  by  which  the  freedom  from  any  impurity  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained:— “100  grains  in  solution  are  not  entirely  precipitated  by 
100  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chloride  of  barium  was  at  one  time 
much  employed  in  scrofulous  diseases,  and  in  chronic  glandular 
enlargements,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  tonic  and  deobstruent 
properties.  In  the  present  day  it  has  fallen  almost  completely  into 
disuse.  In  large  doses  (an  ounce  or  more)  it  is  a narcotico-acrid 
poison. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  is  used  only  in  solu- 
tion. 

Liquor  Barii  cliloridi , D.  L.  Solutio  Barytce  muriatis,  E.  (“  Chlo- 
ride of  barium,  oj. ; distilled  water,  fSviij. ; dissolve  and  filter 
through  paper;  specific  gravity,  1088,”  D.  “Chloride  of  barium, 
3j.;  distilled  water,  fsj. ; dissolve  and  filter,”  L.  “Muriate  of 
baryta,  3j  ; distilled  water,  fsj. ; dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,”  E.). 
Dose,  min.  v.  to  min.  x.  properly  diluted.  It  is  much  employed  as 
a test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  acid;  sulphates;  carbonates;  and 
phosphates. 

In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  the  best  antidotes  are  the  soluble  sul- 
phates, as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of  soda. 


Bebeerine  sulphas.—  Sulphate  of  Bebm  'ina.  Bebeerina  is  the 
active  principle  of  BEBEERU,  the  bark  of  Nectcmdra  Rodiei  the 
Green-heart  tree  of  Demerara  and  of  British  Guiana,  which  belongs 
to  the  Natural  family  Lauracece,  and  to  the  Linnajan  class  and  order 
Dodeccindria  Monogynia.  This  principle  is  also  found  in  much 
larger  quantity  in  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree. 

preparation.— The  exact  steps  adopted  in  its  preparation  have  not  been  published, 
but  the  process  is  similar  to  that  followed  for  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  quina  from 
cinchona  bark. 

PROPERTIES. — It  occurs  in  small  tabular,  shining  crystals;  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  void  of  odour,  with  a strongly  astringent  taste. 
According  to  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan’s  analysis  of  the  commercial 
salt,  it  is  a basic  sulphate,  being  composed  of  90'83  of  the  base  and 
9T7  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  like  sulphate  of 
quina,  requires  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
foi  its  complete  solution.  Bebeerina  is  an  alkaloid,  and  combines 
wit  l a,cids  to  form  salts;  the  sulphate  only  has  been  as  yet  used  in 
medicine.  Its  constitution  is  C:'5  H20  Q';  N,  (Maclagan  and  Tilly), 
being  identical  with  that  of  morphia. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  introduction  of  this  new  medicine 
into  the  Materia  Medica  is  altogether  due  to  the  researches  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
tonic  of  much  power,  and  as  an  antiperiodic  its  elfects  are  but  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  sulphate  of  quina.  From  a report  of 
numerous  cases  m which  it  has  been  employed,  and  which  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Maclagan  in  the  63rd  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal , it  appears  to  differ  from  that  remedy 
“ in  not  being  so  liable  to  excite  the  circulation  or  affect  the  nervous 
system and  this  conclusion  is  fully  borne  out  by  my  ownexperience 
of  its  effects  in  some  cases  in  which  I have  employed  it* 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  j.  to  gr.  v.  three  or 
four  times  a day,  made  into  pill  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  dissolved 
in  water  by  means  of  a few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  3j.  may 
be  given  as  a febrifuge. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates  .;  lime  water ; 
tartaric  acid ; the  soluble  tartrates ; and  all  vegetable  tinctures,  infu- 
sions and  decoctions  containing  tannin. 


Bismuthi  subnitras,  D.  Bismuthi  nitras,  L.  Bismuthum 
ALBUM,  E. — Subnitrate  of  Bismuth.  Nitrate  of  Bismuth.  IT  hite 
Bismuth.  Magistery  of  Bismuth. 


prerar.vtion.— “ Take  of  bismuth,  in  small  fragments,  5ij-;  pure  nitric  acid,  f5nj.; 
distilled  water,  cong.  j.  Into  the  acid,  first  diluted,  with  three  ounces  of  the  water, 
introduce  the  bismuth  in  successive  portions,  and  having,  when  the  spontaneous  action 
has  ceased,  applied  for  ten  minutes  a heat  approaching  that  of  ebullition,  decant  the 
solution  off  any  particles  of  metal  which  may  remain  undissolved.  Evaporate  the  solu- 
tion at  a gentle  heat  until  it  is  reduced  to  two  fluid  ounces,  and  then  pour  it  into  halt 
a ballon  of  the  water.  When  the  precipitate  which  forms  has  subsided,  decant  the 
supernatant  liquid,  and  agitate  the  sediment  with  the  remainder  of  the  water.  After 
twelve  hours,  again  decant,  and,  having  placed  the  precipitate  on  a filter,  dry  R at  a 
temperature  of  212°,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,”  D.  “ Bismuth,  oj.;  nitric  acid,  f Diss., 
distilled  water  Oiii.;  mix  fyj.  of  the  water  with  the  acid,  and  the  bismuth  being  added 
apply  beat  until  ttis  dissolved;  then  pour  the  solution  into  theremainder  ofthewaei^ 
and  strain  through  linen  that  the  powder  may  be  separated.  Wash  this,  with  distilled 
water  and  dry  it  with  a gentle  heat,”  L.  “ Bismuth,  in  fine  powder,  3j;;  nitric  acid, 
(Dens  1380),  fgiss.;  water,  Oiij.;  add  the  metal  gradually  to  the  acid,  favouring 
the  action  with  a gentle  heat,  and  adding  a very  little  distilled  water  as  80011 
tals  or  a white  powder  begin  to  form.  AVhen  the  solution  is  complete,  pom 
into  the  water,  collect  the  precipitate  immediately  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it  quickly 
■with  cold  water,  and  dry  it  in  a dark  place,  E. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Tliis  salt  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  white  crystalline  powder  with  a pearly  lustre,  which  appears 
under  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of  transparent  prisms.  It.  is 
inodorous  and  tasteless.  If  not  quite  pure  it  becomes  of  a grayish 

colour  when  exposed  to  the  light.  . . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  composition  of  this  substance  has 
been  variously  stated;  it  is  most  generally  believed  to  consist  ol  3 


* Sec,  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Vol.  xvi.,  p.  202. 
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equivalents  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  1 of  nitric  acid,  (3  Bi  03  + 
NO5) ; but  according  to  some  recent  researches  of  Buchner  it  appears 
to  be  Bi  0,  NO5  + 2 Bi  0,  HO ; while  according  to  Wittstein  it  is 
4 Bi2  O3  + 3 NO5  + 9 HO.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

ADULTERATIONS. — As  generally  met  with,  this  salt  is  tolerably 
free  from  impurities.  It  sometimes  contains  carbonates,  which  may 
be  detected  by  the  effervescence  produced  when  the  powder  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid;  and  in  France  M.  Lassaigne  has  recently 
indicated  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  powder,  in  such  minute 
quantities  however  as  to  have  no  effect  in  the  small  doses  in  which 
white  bismuth  is  usually  prescribed  in  this  country : it  may  be 
detected  by  first  acting  on  the  preparation  with  pure  sulphuric 
acid  in  a porcelain  capsule,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  testing  the 
residue  in  Marsh’s  apparatus.  The  following  are  the  tests  of  the 
London  College  for  its  purity: — “Soluble  in  nitric  acid  without 
effervescence:  dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  precipitate  with  it.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — In  large  doses  nitrate  of  bismuth  has 
acted  as  an  irritant  poison,  causing  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines;  and  a case  is  on  record  in  which  3ij.  caused  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  but  this  most  probably  resulted  from  the  arsenical 
impurity  above  indicated,  for  M.  Monneret  has  recently  given  it  in 
very  large  doses  from  3ij.  to  3vj.  daily  without  the  production  of 
any  ill  effects.  Accounts  vary  much  as  to  its  medicinal  action ; 
according  to  some  practitioners  in  small  doses  from  five  to  six 
grains  three  times  daily,  it  acts  with  much  certainty  in  painful  de- 
rangements of  the  stomach ; others  state  that  to  prove  beneficial  it 
must  be  given  in  at  least  scruple  doses ; while  Monneret  always 
commences  its  administration  in  such  doses  that  two  drachms  are 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  quantity  is  rapidly  aug- 
mented until  six  or  eight  drachms  constitute  the  daily  dose.  The 
beneficial  results  derived  from  its  use  in  these  affections  have  been 
generally  ascribed  to  its  tonic  properties;  more  recently,  however, 
they  are  said  to  be  owing  to  a peculiar  sedative  action  which  it 
exerts  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  The  forms  of  dyspepsia  in 
which  alone  it  proves  serviceable,  are  those  chronic  affections 
attended  with  much  pain,  but  unaccompanied  by  organic  disease. 
It  has  been  also  employed  in  chlorotic  dyspepsia  and  in  diarrhoea, 
especially  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  phthisis.  My  own  experience 
of  its  use  is  not  at  all  favorable,  and  surely  there  must  be  some 
uncertainty  as  regards  the  action  of  a medicine  the  dose  of  which, 
as  exhibited  by  different  practitioners,  varies  so  much. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — For  dose  see  last  para- 
graph. It  may  be  made  into  an  electuary  or  bolus,  with  some 
aromatic  powder  and  syrup,  or  honey ; Monneret  recommends  the 
dose  to  be  taken  during  meals,  and  he  usually  gives  it  in  broth  or 
milk. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  their  carbonates. 
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CALCII  CHLORIDUM,  D.  L.  CaLCIS  MURIAS,  E. — Chloride  of  Cal- 
cium. Muriate  of  Lime.  Hydrochlorate  of  Lime. 

preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  “ Take  of  chalk,  in  small  fragments,  Ibij. ; pure  muriatic  acid,  Oiiss. ; 
distilled  water,  Oj.  ; slacked  lime  as  much  as  is  sufficient : into  the  acid,  first  diluted 
with  water,  introduce  the  chalk  in  successive  portions,  and  when  the  etlervescence  has 
ceased,  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Add  now,  stirring  well,  a very  slight  excess,  of  slacked 
lime,  and  throw  the  whole  upon  a calico  filter.  Acidulate  the  filtered  solution  slightly 
by  adding  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  then  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  and  expose  the 
residuum  to  a low  red  heat  in  a Hessian  crucible.  Finally,  reduce  the  product  rapidly 
to  a coarse  powder  in  a warm  mortar,  and  enclose  it  in  a well-stopped  bottle,  D. 

“ White  marble,  in  fragments,  §x. ; muriatic  acid  of  commerce ; and  water,  of 
each,  Oj. ; mix  the  acid  and  water ; add  the  marble,  by  degrees,  and  when  the  effer- 
vescence is  over,  add  a little  marble  in  fine  powder  till  the  liquid  no  longer  reddens 
litmus  ; filter  and  concentrate  to  one-half;  put  the  remaining  fluid  in  a cold  place  to 
crystallize  ; preserve  the  crystals  in  a well  closed  bottle  ; more  crystals  will  be  obtained 
on  concentrating  the  mother  liquor,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  is  usually  met  with  in  colour- 
less translucent  masses,  but  it  crystallizes  from  a concentrated  so.u- 
tion  in  long  striated  four  and  six  sided  prisms.  It  is  inodorous,  and 
has  an  acrid,  bitter  saline  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  is  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  calcium,  one  of  chlorine,  and  six  of 
water  of  crystallization,  Ca  Cl  -f-  6 HO.  Exposed  to  the  air  it 
deliquesces  rapidly.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  by 
heat,  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off,  and  at  a red  heat  it 
fuses. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  salt  should  he  perfectly  colourless,  the 
presence  of  iron,  with  which  it  is  occasionally  contaminated,  giving 
it  a yellowish  tinge.  The  adulteration  with  magnesia  may  be  de- 
tected by  ammonia  giving  a white  precipitate  with  a solution  of  the 
salt.  In  the  following  test  the  Edinburgh  College  has  guarded 
against  any  alkaline  impurity: — “A  solution  ol  7(3  grains  in  foj.  ol 
distilled  water,  precipitated  by  49  grains  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  re- 
mains precipitable  by  more  ol  the  test.  _ . . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chloride  of  calcium  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant poison  in  large  doses.  In  medicine,  it  was  at  one  time  much 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  bronchocele  and  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
being  given  internally,  and  at  the  same  time  used  external  y is- 
solved  in  water  m the  form  of  bath ; its  action  was  said  by  some  to 
be  tonic  and  deobstruent,  by  others  cathartic.  In  the  present  day, 
however,  it  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  although  lately  proposed 
as  a remedy  for  lupus.  This  salt  forms  a principal  ingredient  m 

many  mineral  waters.  „ , . 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.' — Cloride  ol  calcium  is 
always  administered  in  solution ; the  following  is  a convenient  for- 

Liquor  Calcii  CMoridi , D.  Calcis  Muriatis  solutio , E.  (Chloride 
of  calcium,  5iij. ; distilled  water,  fSxij.;  dissolve  the  salt  m the 
water,  and  filter  through  paper.  Specific  gravity,  1225,  D.  Mu- 
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riate  of  lime,  5 v i i j . ; water,  foxij.;  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,” 
E.).  Dose,  min.  xxx.  to  f ‘3 i j - diluted  with  water.  The  Edinburgh 
preparation  is  twice  and  a half  as  strong  as  that  of  Dublin. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphuric  acid,  and  the  soluble  sulphates;  pot- 
ash and  soda,  and  their  carbonates ; and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


CALUMBA,  D.  L.  E. — Calumba.  Root  of  Cocculus  palmatus.  A 
native  of  the  forests  of  Mozambique  and  Oibo  in  Africa;  belonging 
to  the  Natural  family  Menispermacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and 
order  JJicccia  Hexandria. 

botanical  characters. — An  annual  climber ; Root,  perennial,  tuberose  ; Stem, 
herbaceous  ; Leaves,  alternate,  cordate  at  the  base,  5-7  lobed,  somewhat  hairy ; 
Flowers,  dioecious,  small,  green,  in  axillary  racemes ; Fruit,  a drupe  or  berry,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded. 

preparation  . — The  roots  are  dug  up  in  March,  cut  horizontally  into  slices,  and 
dried  in  the  shade  ; the  offsets  or  tubers  from  the  main  root  only  are  used. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  commerce,  calumba  root 
is  in  circular  flat  pieces,  from  3 to  10  lines  thick,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  pieces  consist  of  a brownish- 
yellow  rugous  epidermis,  a thick  yellowish  inner-bark,  and  a light, 
spongy,  woody  centre,  of  a grayish-yellow  colour.  The  flat  surfaces 
are  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  marked  with  concentric  yellowish 
lines.  It  has  a feeble,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a strong  purely 
bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Calumba  contains  a crystalline,  very 
bitter  neutral  principle,  which  has  been  named  Calumbin,  and  on 
which  its  medicinal  properties  depend,  about  a third  of  its  weight 
of  starch,  a trace  of  volatile  oil,  gum,  wax,  &c.  Its  bitter  principle 
is  dissolved  by  cold  and  boiling  water,  by  alcohol,  and  by  ether. 
As  boiling  water  dissolves  out  some  starch  also,  a warm  infusion 
becomes  cloudy  as  it  cools;  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Colleges 
therefore  employ  cold  water  for  preparing  the  officinal  infusion,  a 
great  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the  active  principle  is  as  com- 
pletely extracted  and  the  resulting  infusion  is  quite  transparent. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  root  of  a species  of  Bryony  ( Bryonia 
epigaia ),  and  the  root  of  Frasera  walteri  (American  or  false  calumba), 
have  been  at  times  sold  for  the  true  calumba  root.  The  former  may 
be  at  once  detected  by  its  disagreeable,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste, 
the  latter  by  its  infusion  becoming  dark-green  on  the  addition  of  a 
sesqui-salt  of  iron,  an  infusion  of  the  true  root  remaining  unchanged 
by  the  same  test.  Another  false  calumba  is  met  with  in  the  French 
drug  market,  which  is  known  by  its  containing  no  starch,  a cooled 
decoction  not  being  affected  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

tllERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Calumba  is  an  excellent  bitter  tonic, 
being  slightly  aromatic,  but  free  of  all  astringency.  , It  is  most  use- 
fully employed  in  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  depending  on 
want  of  tone  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  in  irritability  of  the  stomach 
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accompanied  by  vomiting,  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion present ; for  this  latter  affection  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  in  con- 
sequence of  its  property  of  arresting  vomiting,  whether  it  be  the 
consequence  of  disease  or  of  the  administration  of  emetics.  It  is 
also  used  with  much  benefit  to  allay  the  sympathetic  vomiting  of 
pregnancy,  and  that  which  depends  on  diseases  of  the  other  abdomi- 
nal viscera.  The  anti-emetic  property  of  calumba  probably  depends 
on  its  active  principle  calumbin , which,  in  addition  to  its  action  as  a 
hitter,  possesses  also  narcotic  properties.  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  when  the  use  of  tonics  is  indicated,  calum- 
ba is  an  excellent  remedy. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Infusum  Calumba!,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  calumba  root,  in  coarse 
powder,  3iij.;  cold  water,  f3ix.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  strain. 
The  product  should  measure  eight  ounces,”  D.  “ Calumba,  sliced, 
3v. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; macerate  for  two  hours  in  a lightly 
covered  vessel  and  strain,’  L.  “ Calumba,  in  coarse  powder,  5ss. ; 
cold  water,  about  a pint;  triturate  the  calumba  with  a little  water 
so  as  to  moisten  it  thoroughly,  put  it  into  a percolator,  and  transmit 
cold  water  till  foxvj.  of  infusion  be  obtained,”  E.).  For  the  reasons 
before  stated,  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  preparations  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Infusion  of  calumba  is  usually  employed  as  a vehicle  for 
the  more  active  tonics,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  foj.  to  fsiij. 
The  salts  of  iron,  the  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates  do  not  alter  the 
colour  of  this  infusion,  and  consequently  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  it  in  prescription. 

Tinctura  Calumbce,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Calumba  root,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, 5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express, 
and  filter,”  D.  “ Calumba,  sliced  thin,  Siij. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; ma- 
cerate for  seven  days,  express  and  filter,”  L.  “ Calumba,  in  small 
fragments  (if  by  percolation  in  moderately  fine  powder),  Siij.;  proof 
spirit,  Oij  ; digest  for  7 days ; pour  .off  the  clear  liquor,  express  the 
residuum  strongly  and  filter  the  liquors.  .This  tincture  is  much 
more  conveniently  prepared  by  the  process  of  percolation,  allowing 
the  powder  to  be  soaked  with  a little  of  the  spirit  for  six  hours 
before  putting  it  into  the  percolator,”  E.).  Dose,  l’3j.  to  f3rj. 

Extractum  Calumbce , BAVARIAN  PHARMACOPCEIA..  (Calumba, 
sliced,  1 part ; rectified  spirit,  6 parts ; digest  for  2 hours  at  a tem- 
perature of  from  86°  to  104°  F.,  and  then  express;  pour  upon  the 
residue  2 parts  of  rectified  spirit,  digest  and  express  as  before;  mix 
the  two  liquors,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  to  a due  consis- 
tence.) An  excellent  tonic  extract. . Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Tincture  of  iodine ; nitrate  ol  silver ; and  the 

acetates  of  lead. 


CANELLA,  L.  E.  CANELLA  ALBA,  CORTEX,  D.— Canella  bark. 
Bark  of  Canella  alba.  This,  the  White  Wood  or  Wild  Cinnamon 
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tree  of  the  West  Indian  islands  and  of  South  America,  belongs  to  the 
Natural  family  Meliacece  ( Canellacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean 
class  and  order  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — A handsome  tree,  40-50  feet  high  ; Leaves,  alternate, 
obovate,  shining,  coriaceous ; Flowers,  small,  glaucous  blue,  in  clusters  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  ; Fruit,  a small,  bluish-black  berry,  generally  one-celled. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Canella  bark  is  met  with  in  pieces  of 
from  3-12  inches  long,  generally  quilled,  and  from  one  to  three 
lines  thick.  They  are  of  a yellowish  or  pinkish-white  colour,  have 
a faint  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid  very  spicy  taste.  This  bark  is 
often  called  false  Winter's  bark , as  it  is  frequently  sold  for  the  bark 
of  Drymis  winteri,  which  was  formerly  officinal  in  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  medicinal  activity  of  canella  bark 
is  due  to  volatile  oil  and  bitter  extractive ; it  also  contains  a peculiar 
crytalline  principle  resembling  mannite  in  its  properties,  and  which 
has  been  naned  Canellin. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Canella  is  an  aromatic  tonic  of  some 
power ; it  is  seldom  employed  alone  in  this  country,  but  is  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  bitter  tonics  in  dyspepsia.  It  is  also  combined 
with  cathartics  in  debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  to 
correct  their  griping  qualities.  Dose,  in  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ss.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Vinum  Aloes,  L.,  and  of  the 
Tinctura  and  Vinum  Gentiance , E. 


CASCARILLA,  D.  L.  E. — Cascarilla  bark.  Bark  of  Croton  eleu- 
teria,  D.  L.  Bark , probably  of  Croton  eleuteria,  and  possibly  of 
other  species  of  the  same  genus , E.  Croton  eleuteria  is  a native  of 
the  Bahamas,  being  found  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Eleuthera,  whence 
its  specific  name;  it  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Euphorbiacece , 
aud  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Moncecia  Monadelphia. 

botanical  characters. — A moderate  sized  tree  ; Branches,  angular,  somewhat 
compressed ; Leaves,  alternate,  ovate,  smooth,  silvery  beneath ; Flowers,  whitish, 
monoecious,  in  compound  axillary  racemes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— Cascarilla  bark  occurs  in  short  broken 
quills  or  flattened  pieces,  generally  somewhat  twisted.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  with  a whitish  or  reddish-yellow  fissured 
epidermis ; hard,  breaking  with  a close  compact  fracture ; has  an 
aromatic,  bitter  taste,  and  a peculiar  agreeable  odour,  which  becomes 
very  fragrant  when  the  bark  is  burned. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Duval,  this 
bark  contains  a bitter,  crystalline,  neutral  principle,  which  has  been 
named  Cascarillin,  a peculiar  form  of  tannin,  albumen,  a red  colour- 
ing matter,,  fatty  matter,  wax,  gum,  odorous  volatile  oil,  resin, 
starch,  pectic  acid,  salts  of  lime  and  potash,  and  woody  fibre.  It 
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yields  its  active  properties  to  botlr  water  and  alcohol ; the  colour  of 
the  infusion  is  deepened  by  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron. 

ADULTERATIONS.  — Copalchi  bark,  obtained  from  the  Croton 
pseudo-cliina , a native  of  Mexico,  has  been  occasionally  substituted 
in  commerce  for  cascarilla  bark,  which  it  resembles  much  both  in 
odour  and  properties.  The  quills  are  much  larger  than  those  of  cas- 
carilla bark,  more  completely  covered  with  minute  white  lichens, 
and  have  no  transverse  cracks. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Cascarilla  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  pos- 
sessing but  little  astringency.  It  is  principally  used  as  an  agreeable 
addition  to  other  remedies  of  this  class  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  in  convalescence 
from  fevers  or  other  acute  diseases.  It  has  also  been  employed  in 
intermittents  as  a substitute  for  cinchona  bark,  and  it  is  stated  with 
great  success;  but  this  probably  has  arisen  from  its  being  con- 
founded with  a species  of  cinchona  which  is  named  Cascarilla. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ij. 

Infusum  Cascarilla ?,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Cascarilla  bark,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, §j. ; boiling  water,  Oss. ; infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain;  the  product  should  measure  about  foviij.,”  D. 
“Cascarilla,  bruised,  Siss.  ; boiling  distilled  water,  0 j . ; macerate 
for  two  hours  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  and  strain,”  L.  “ Casca- 
rilla, bruised,  3iss. ; boiling  water,  Oj.;  infuse  for  two  hours  in_a 
covered  vessel  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico,”  E.).  Dose,  f5j. 
to  fsij.  An  agreeable  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines. 

Tinctura  Cascarilla ?,  D.  L.  E.  (Cascarilla  bark,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, 5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express, 
and  filter,”  D.  “ Cascarilla,  bruised,  3v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij. ; mace- 
rate for  seven  days,  express  and  filter,”  L.  “ Cascarilla,  in  mode- 
rately fine  powder,  5v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  proceed  by  percolation 
or  digestion  as  directed  for  tlie  tincture  of  cinchona,  E.).  Dose,  f5j. 

to  foSS.  . 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Lime  water ; sulphate  of  iron ; sulphate  ol  zinc ; 

tartar  emetic;  nitrate  of  silver;  and  acetate  of  lead. 


CENTAURIUM,  E. — Common  Centaury.  The  flowering  heads  of 
Erythrcea  centaurium.  Indigenous;  belonging  to  the  Natural  fa- 
mily Gentianacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandna 
Monogynia. 


botanical  characters.— Annual,  8-10  inches  high;  Stem  nearly  simple; 
Leaves,  ovato-oblong,  in  distant  pairs  ; Flowers,  handsome,  rose-coloured,  in  corym- 
bose panicles  near  the  top  of  the  stem. 


The  whole  of  this  plant  is  odourless,  but  has  a strong  purely  bit- 
ter taste.  It  should  be  collected  when  in  flower,  and  dried  with  a 
stove  heat;  every  part  except  the  flowers  contains  bitter  extractive, 
the  Edinburgh  College  is  therefore  incorrect  in  directing  the  flower- 
in, r heads  to  be  used.  It  imparts  its  properties,  which  depend  on 
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the  bitter  extractive,  to  boiling  water.  The  common  centaury  is 
scarcely  ever  used  in  the  present  day,  except  as  a domestic  re- 
medy ; nevertheless,  although  omitted  from  the  last  editions  of  the 
Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias,  it  forms  an  excellent  indigenous 
substitute  for  gentian.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  (pre- 
pared with  5ss.  of  the  dried  herb,  and  foxij.  of  boiling  water),  in 
doses  of  foj.  or  fsij. 


Cetraria,  L.  E.  CetrARIA  islandicA,  D. — Liverwort.  Ice- 
lancl-moss.  Cetraria  Islandica  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  of  the  colder  regions  of  both  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Lichenacece  ( Lichenales , 
Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Cryptogamia  Algae. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — Tliallus  foliiiceons,  erect,  tufted,  laciniated,  channelled, 
dentato-ciliatc ; Apothecia , brown,  appressed,  flat,  with  an  elevated  border. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— As  met  with  in  the  shops,  Iceland  moss 
is  grayish  or  brownish-white,  silvery,  with  a faint  peculiar  odour, 
and  a mucilaginous,  somewhat  bitter  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  consists  of  two  starchy  matters  ( liche - 
nin  and  imilin,)  a bitter  principle  ( cetrarin ,)  two  acids  ( lichestearic 
and  lichenic  acids,)  with  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  extractive, 
colouring  matter  ( Clilorotlialle ,)  some  salts,  and  amylaceous  fibre. 
By  maceration  in  cold  water,  the  bitter  principle  is  extracted, 
and  the  water  acquires  a brownish  colour.  On  boiling  in  water 
about  65  per  cent,  is  dissolved,  and  when  sufficiently  concentrated, 
the  liquid  cools  into  a firm  jelly. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.- — Iceland  moss  is  a mild  bitter  tonic, 
and  as  it  is  also  nutritive,  forms  an  excellent  article  of  diet  in 
diseases  of  debility,  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  It  is 
used  also  as  an  article  of  food,  the  bitter  principle  having  been  pre- 
viously removed  by  maceration  in  cold  water  or  in  a weak  alkaline 
ley,  (water  300  parts,  and  carbonate  of  potash  1 part;)  but  when  its 
tonic  powers  are  required,  the  bitter  principle  should  not  be  removed, 
as  is  frequently  done. — Cetrarin  is  the  tonic  principle  of  Iceland 
moss,  it  has  been  obtained  in  a separate  state  by  the  process  de- 
scribed below,  and  has  been  used  in  Italy  with  much  success  as  a 
substitute  for  sulphate  of  quina. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — As  follows : — 

Decoctum  Lichenis  Islandici,  D.  JJecoctum  Cetraria;,  L.  (“  Ice- 
land moss,  3j. ; boiling  water,  Oiss. ; wash  the  moss  in  cold  water  to 
remove  impurities,  then  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain  while  hot.  The  product  should  measure  about  a pint,”  D. 
“Iceland  moss,  5v. ; distilled  water,  Oiss.;  boil  down  to  Oj.  and 
strain,  L.).  Dose,  f 3j . to  f5iv. 

Cetrarin.'  . (Iceland  moss,  coarsely  powdered,  any  quantity;  di- 
gest in  rectified  spirit  as  long  as  it  acquires  a bitter  taste ; distil  off 
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tlie  greater  part  of  the  spirit  and  filter  while  hot.  The  impure 
cetraric  acid  which  is  deposited  as  the  liquor  cools,  may  be  purified 
by  redissolving  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystallizing.)  Dose  as  a 
febrifuge,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  every  three  hours.  Sixteen  grains  thus 
given  in  divided  doses,  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  check  the  return 
of  the  fit  in  ague. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Potash ; the  salts  of  lead  and  of  copper ; the 
sesquisalts  of  iron ; and  iodine. 


CHIRETTA,  D.  E. — Chiretta  or  Chirayta.  The  herb  ( and  root , E.) 
of  Agathotes  chirayta  ( Ophelia  chirata , Grisebach.)  A native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  continent  of  India;  belonging  to  the  Natural 
family  Gentianacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 


botanical  CHAHACTERS. — Annual ; Stems,  smooth,  jointed,  branched,  erect,  about 
3 feet  high  ; Leaves,  opposite,  amplexicaul,  very  acute ; Flowers,  yellow,  very  numerous, 

stalked,  in  terminal  panicles.  . 

preparation— The  whole  plant  is  pulled  up  at  the  time  the  flowers  begin  to  decay, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  for  use.  It  is  imported  in  bundles  tied  with  strips  of  cane,  and 
packed  in  large  chests. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  met  with  in  the  shops,  chiretta  con- 
sists of  the  root,  stems,  and  branches.  The  stems  are  round  and 
smooth,  about  the  thickness  of  a writing  pen,  with  a shining  brown 
epidermis,  and  a yellow  spongy  pith.  The  whole  plant  has  a purely 
bitter,  and  unpleasant  taste,  without  any  astringency. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Chiretta  is  composed  of  resin,  yellow 
bitter  matter,  brown  colouring  matter,  gum,  malic  acid,  salts  of 
potash  and  lime,  and  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  ( Lassaigne  and  Boissel ) 
It  yields  its  bitterness  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Bundles  of  another  plant,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  chiretta,  are  sometimes  found  mixed  with  it  in  the  chests 
in  which  it  is  brought  to  this  country;  they  may,  however,  be 
readily  detected,  as  they  do  not  possess  the  least  bitter  taste. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Chiretta  is  a powerful,  purely  bitter 
tonic,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  gentian.  Under  its  use  the 
bowels  are  relaxed  and  the  secretion  of  bile  promoted  ; it  is  therefore 
peculiarly  adapted  as  a tonic  for  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  consti- 
pation. It  is  much  employed  in  the  East,  where  its  febnfuga 
properties  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  European  practi- 
tioners, who  use  it  instead  of  cinchona  when  the  latter  is  not  to  be 

P1  DOSE d AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  powder,  a bad  form, 


g Infusum  Chiretta D.  E.  (“  Take  of  chiretta,  bruised,  3ij. ; boil- 
in^  water,  fSixss.:  infuse  for  one  hour,  in  a covered  vessel,  ^and 
strain  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,  D. 
“ Chiretta,  3iv. ; boiling  water,  Qj.;  infuse  for  two  hours  and  strain 
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through  linen  or  calico,”  E.).  This  infusion . would  be  better  pre- 
pared by  using  double  the  quantity  of  chiretta,  and  employing  cold 
water.  Dose,  fsj.  to  f oij . 

Tinctura  Chirettce , D.  (Take  of  chiretta,  bruised,  5v. ; proof 
spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter.) 
Dose,  f3j-  to  f3ij. 


Chondrus  CRISPUS. — Carragheen , or  Irish  moss.  This  substance 
consists  of  this  and  many  allied  species,  dried  and  bleached  in  the 
sun.  For  medical  use  it  is  principally  gathered  by  the  peasantry  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland.  As  commonly  met  with  it  is  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  dry  and  very  crisp ; in  most  of  its  properties 
resembling  Iceland  moss,  but  being  more  mucilaginous  and  less 
bitter.  It  forms  a somewhat  similar  jelly  with  boiling  water  or 
milk,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a substitute  for  that  substance. 
Dr.  Frank,  of  Wolfenbuettel,  recommends  the  following  compound 
powder  of  Irish  moss  as  a diet  for  phthisical  patients,  and  for  chil- 
dren affected  with  tabes . mesenterica : — Take  of  carragheen  moss, 
cleaned,  5ss. ; spring  water,  f'5xvj. ; boil  down  to  one-half,  strain 
with  expression,  and  add  to  the  strained  liquor,  white  sugar,  §iv. ; 
gum  arable,  powdered,  Ej.;  and  powdered  orris-root,  3ss. ; heat  to 
dryness  with  a gentle  temperature,  stirring  constantly  so  as  to  obtain 
a pulverulent  mass,  to  which  5iij.  of  arrowroot  are  to  be  added  with 
trituration.  A jelly  is  prepared  with  this  powder,  by  rubbing  a tea- 
spoonful of  it  with  a little  cold  water,  and  then  pouring  a cupful  of 
boiling  water  on  it.  It  has  a most  agreeable  odour  and  taste,  and  is 
highly  nutritious. 


CINCHONA  FLAYA,  D.  L.  E. — Yellow  Cinchona  Baric.  Bark  of  an 
unascertained  species  of  Cinchona,  D.  E.  Bark  of  Cinchona  calisaya, 
(Weddell),  L. 

CINCHONA  RUBRA,  D.  L.  E. — Red  Cinchona  Bark.  Bark  of  an 
unascertained  species  of  Cinchona,  D.  L.  E.  * 

Cinchona  condaminea,  D.  Cinchona  pallida,  L.  Cinchona 
CORONAS,  E. — Pale  Cinchona  Bark.  Crown  or  Loxa  Bark.  Bark 
of  Cinchona  condaminea,  D.  L.  E. 

Cinchona  micrantha,  D.  Cinchona  cinerea,  E. — Gray  or 
Iluanaco  Bark.  Silver  Bark.  Bark  of  Cinchona  micrantha. 

A great  deal  of  confusion,  which  so  long  existed  regarding  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Cinchona  barks,  has  been  cleared  up  by  the 
recent  investigations  of  Weddell  in  their  native  country ; a full 
account  of  which,  and  of  all  else  relating  to  so  important  a medicine, 
is  contained  in  the  third  edition  of  Pereira’s  great  book, — an  account 
complete  and  comprehensive  up  to  the  present  time,  moreover 
possessing  for  the  student  of  the  Materia  Medica  a melancholy  in- 
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terest,  as  being  tbe  last  portion  of  the  work  which  the  author  was 
spared  to  emend.  All  the  cinchona  trees  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Andes,  growing  at  different  elevations  from  3,937  to  10,728  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  region  extending  from  10°  N. 
latitude  to  19°  S.  latitude.  They  belong  to  the  Natural  family 
Cinchonacece,  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS.— Trees  or  tall  shrubs;  Leaves,  shortly  petioled  with 
plain  margins ; Stipules,  ovate  or  oblong,  foliaceous,  free,  deciduous ; Flowers,  white, 
or  rose-coloured,  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles,  very  fragrant ; Stamens,  included 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; Capsule,  ovate,  elongated,  crowned  with  the  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  2-celled,  2-valved,  containing  many  winged  seeds. 

preparation. — Bark-peeling,  as  it  is  termed  in  South  America,  is  practised  by  the 
native  Indians ; the  bark  of  the  entire  tree  both  stem  and  branches  is  removed,  the 
trees  being  in  general  previously  cut  down  ; it  is  then  dried  with  great  care  so  as  to 
preserve  its  bright  colour,  the  larger  and  thicker  portions  being  dried  so  as  to  form  flat 
pieces,  the  smaller  being  allowed  to  curl  into  quills.  The  epidermis  with  the  lichens, 
which  naturally  grow  ou  it,  is  carefully  preserved  on  the  bark,  but  if  it  be  very  coarse 
or  injured  it  is  frequently  removed.  Bark-peeling  occupies  the  entire  of  the  dry  season 
from  May  to  November. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  tbe  scope  of 
this  work  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  cinchona  bark  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  commerce. 
I shall  only  describe  those  which  most  frequently  occur,  and  which 
are  most  generally  used  for  medical  purposes;  and  in  so  doing  I 
shall  adopt  the  classification  generally  followed  in  the  English  drug 
trade,  and  now  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeias : — namely,  Yellow , 
j Red,  and  Pale  Cinchona  barks. 

1st. — Yellow  Bark,  Cinchona  flava.  The  botanical  origin  of 
this  bark  as  above  remarked,  the  China  regia  of  "V  on  Bergen,  the 
Jaune  royal  of  Guibourt,  is  ascribed  by  Weddell,  who  investigated 
the  history  of  Cinchona  barks  in  their  native  country,  to  the  Cinchona 
calisaya.  It  is  met  with  in  two  varieties,  quilled  and  flat . 1 he 

quills  are  generally  from  9 to  18  inches  long,  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  six  or  seven  lines  in  thick- 
ness. They  are  in  general  singly  quilled,  and  coated  with  a very 
rough  light-gray  epidermis;  externally  they  arc  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal wrinkles,  and  traversed  with  horizontal  fissures  often  extend- 
ing completely  round  the  quills ; and  large  patches  of  grayish- white 
lichens  are  usually  adherent.  Internally,  they  are  smooth  and  of  a 
cinnamon-brown  colour.  The  flat  pieces  are  from  8 to  18  inches 
long,  and  from  one  to  four  inches  broad,  and  from  one  to  five  lines 
thick;  they  are  in  general  freed  of  their  epidermis,  but  when  pre- 
sent it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  quilled  bark.  The  colour  is  reddish- 
brown  externally  and  cinnamon-brown  within.  Both  sorts  bicalc 
with  a fibrous,  splintery  fracture,  and  yield  an  orange-yellow  powder. 
They  have  a faint  aromatic  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  bitter,  some- 
what astringent  taste.  An  account  of  the  cryptogamic  plants  which 
are  found  on  this  and  the  other  sorts  of  cinchona  bark  has  been 
given  by  Fee  and  by  Zenker,  and  an  attempt  made  to  distinguish 
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the  different  barks  according  to  the  species  'which  predominate  on 
each,  but  it  is  much  too  refined  and  difficult  for  practical  purposes; 
and  moreover  Weddell  states  that  the  presence  of'  peculiar  varieties 
of  the  cryptogamia  on  the  barks  depends  on  the  district  in  which  the 
trees  grow  and  not  on  the  species  of  Cinchona.  The  yellow  bark  of 
commerce  is  imported  in  serons  and  chests  from  Arica,  a seaport  of 
Bolivia,  lhe  following  are  the  characters  of  this  bark  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “ Thick  ; covered  for  the 
most  part  with  very  thin  sharp  fibres ; flat  or  quilled ; gray  or  brownish 
on  the  outer  side,  rugose  longitudinally,  split  transversely  or  all 
round  with  deep  fissures ; it  is  sometimes  denuded  of  bark  and  of  a 
cinnamon-brown  colour ; very  bitter  to  the  taste  ; about  three  drachms 
of  disulphate  of  quina  should  be  procured  from  one  pound  of  this 
bark  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.” 

2nd— Red  Bark,  Cinchona  rubra.  The  species  from  which  this 
balk,  the  China  rubra  of  V on  Bergen,  the  Quinquina  rouge  verru- 
queux  et  non-verruqueux  ofGuibourt,  is  obtained  is  as  yet  unknown. 
It  occurs  in  quills  and  in  flat  pieces.  The  quills  are  from  3 to  15 
inches  long,  from  two  lines  to  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter, 
and  from  half  a line  to  two  lines  thick.  Externally,  they  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour, — the  smaller  quills  are  grayish-brown ; they 
aie  usually  rough,  wrinkled,  and  furrowed;  and  have  a few  scatter- 
ed patches  of  grayish- white  lichens.  Th q flat  pieces  are  from  two 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  breadth,  and 
from  a third  of  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
they  are  seldom  quite  flat,  being  generally  somewhat  convex.  The 
epidermis  is  usually  absent,  it  is  of  a reddish  or  chesnut-brown 
colour,  rough,  wrinkled,  and  generally  warty.  The  inner  surface  of 
both  sorts  is  fibrous,  and  ot  a reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown 
colour,  the  thickest  pieces  being  the  darkest  coloured.  The  trans- 
\eise  fiacture  is  fibrous  and  splintery,  and  the  powder  is  pale  reddish 
biown.  . Red  bark  has  a feebly  aromatic,  somewhat  earthy  odour, 
and  a bitter,  strongly  astringent  taste.  It  is  imported  from  Guaya- 
quil and  Lima  in  chests,  never  in  serons;  good  red  bark  is  now 
scaic.e  in  the  English  market,  and  does  not  occur  in  as  large  pieces 
as  it  formerly  did ; when  met  with  genuine  it  is  much  esteemed  and 
bears  a,  high  price.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  this  bark, 
given  m the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia:— “ Thick, 
either  flat  or  in  quills;  rough  on  the  outer  surface,  being  wrinkled, 
furrowed,  or  warty;  reddish  or  of  a chesnut-brown  colour;  having 
a bitter  taste.”  ° 

3rd— Pale  Bark,  Cinchona  corona ?,  E.  Tin's  bark  ( Crown  or 
oxa  bark , D.),  the  China  loxa  of  Von  Bergen,  Quinquina  de  Loxa 
otLuibourt,  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona  condaminea  of  Ilum- 
boldt  and  Bonplandt.  It  is  always  met  with  in  the  form  of  quills, 
never  in  flat  pieces  These  quills  are  single  or  double,  from  six  to 

1 e<rn  1Cr  °?-°’  fr°m  two  Jbies  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from 
one  oui  i o a line  to  two  lines  thick.  The  epidermis  is  always 
piesen  , i is  unowed  with  numerous  transverse  fissures  or  cracks, 
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and  frequently  also  witli  longitudinal  splits.  Externally  the  bark  is 
of  a pale  grayish-brown  colour,  and  covered  with  a great  number  of 
small  whitish  and  ash-coloured  lichens.  Internally  it  is  smooth  and 
of  a pale  cinnamon-brown  colour;  its  fracture  is  fibrous,  and  it 
yields  a paler  coloured  powder  than  either  yellow  or  red  bark.  Ike 
odour  and  taste  are  nearly  similar  to  those  ot  red  bark.  The  fourth 
variety  of  bark  which  is  officinal  in  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias  is  also  a pale  bark,  and  whenever  met  with,  at  least 
in  the  Dublin  market,  is  sold  under  that  name;  it  is  rather  scarce  at 
present,  but  is  a very  good  bark ; it  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  other  barks  by  the  edges  of  the  most  perfect  quills  being  cut 
obliquely ; it  is  the  produce  of  Cinchona  micrantha.  Both  these 
varieties  of  pale  bark  are  imported  from  Loxa  and  Lima  in  chests 
and  in  serous,  and  are  often  mixed  together  in  the  same  pac  'age. 
The  following  are  the  characters  of  pale  hark  given  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “Thin,  quilled;  the  outer 
surface  brown,  often  covered  with  lichens;  split  with  many  tians- 
verse  cracks,  which  sometimes  pass  all  round ; ol  a cinnamon-brown 
colour  on  the  inner  surface ; taste  astringent  and  bitter. 

Several  other  varieties  of  cinchona  bark,  although  not  officinal, 
are  frequently  met  with  in  commerce,  and  are  many  ol  them  ol 
good  quality ; a detailed  account  of  them  will  be  found  m the 
works  of  Pereira,  of  Christison,  and  of  Guibourt.  The  so-called 
false  cinchona  harks  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  adaltera- 

tlOllS*  . ■%  • n • 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— According  to  tlie  analysis  ot  various 

chemists,  more  especially  those  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  cinchona 
barks  appear  to  consist  of  four  peculiar  alkaloids— qmna,  cmclionia , 
quinidina , and  aricina  or  cuzconia , in  combination  with  three  acids 
kinic  or  cinchonic , kinovic,  and  tannic,  together  with  two  peculiar 
colouring  matters— cinchonic  red  and  cinchonic  yelloic,  green  tatty 
matter,  kinate  of  lime,  starch,  gum,  ligneous  fibre,  and  a trace  ol 
volatile  oil.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients,  particularly  the 
alkaloids— the  last  of  which  has  not  been  used  m medicine,  diffeis 
remarkably  in  the  various  kinds  of  bark,  thus  qmna  predomina  s 
in  yellow  bark,  and  cinchonia  in  pale  bark,  while  they  are  contained 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  in  red  bark  ■ quMna  has  been  found 
in  the  brown  and  gray  barks  only.  The  medical  properties  of 
bark  depend  principally  on  the  alkaloids  qmna  quimdina  and  cin- 
chonia, of  these  the  first  is  most  active  A salt  of  it,  the ^d  s , 
nhate  is  in  very  general  use  as  a substitute  for  cinchona  baik , < 

P officinal  in  the  three  British  pharmacopoeias,  being  prepare 

follows: — ,,  . 

^ ..or  ftnrw;F  disttlphas,  L. — An  article  of  the  Matena  Medics 

animal  charcoal,  oss.  , dilute  sulphuric  ac  acidulated  with  two 

tlic  b«k  for  twenty  to  hour. * *“nd Boil  .be  re.i.b.e 
Stktnf  bl°gib  of  the  »au»,  ~ *”01“  * “f 
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vitriol,  and  again  decant,  and  let  this  process  be  a third  • time  performed  with  the  rest 
of  the  water,  and  the  residual  drachm  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Let  the  decanted  liquors  be 
evaporated  to  the  bulk  of  one  quart,  and  filtered  through  calico  when  cold,  and  to  the 
solution  thus  obtained  add  the  lime,  until  the  mixture  becomes  decidedly  alkaline. 
The  precipitate,  collected  on  a calico  filter,  is  to  be  washed  with  about  a pint  of  cold 
water,  and,  when  partially  dried  on  porous  bricks,  to  be  enveloped  in  blotting-paper, 
and  subjected  to  a powerful  pressure.  The  pressed  mass  must  now  be  introduced  into 
a flask  containing  a pint  of  the  spirit,  which  is  to  be  raised  to  and  maintained  at  the 
temperature  of  ebullition  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
insoluble  matter,  decanted.  This  process  having  been  repeated  successively  with  the 
second  and  third  pints  of  spirit,  and  the  undissolved  residuum  having  been  subjected 
to  expression,  let  the  decanted  and  expressed  liquors  be  cleared  by  passing  them  through 
a paper  filter,  and  then  subjected  to  distillation,  so  as  to  recover  the  entire  of  the 
spirit.  The  brown  viscid  mass  which  remains  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  sixteen  ounces 
of  water,  and  this  being  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
added,  so  as  to  produce  a neutral  or  very  slightly  acid  solution.  Add  now  the  animal 
charcoal,  boil  for  five  minutes,  filter,  and  set  to  cool,  in  order  that  crystals  may  be 
formed,  which  are  to  be  dried  on  blotting  paper  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  liquor  decanted  from  the  crystals  will,  by  further  concentration  and  cooling,  yield 
an  additional  product,”  1).  “ Yellow  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  Ibj. ; carbonate  of  soda, 

oviij.j  sulphuric  acid,  f§ss. ; purified  animal  charcoal,  3'j- i boil  the  bark  for  an 
hour  in  Oiv.  of  water,  in  which  half  the  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  dissolved ; strain 
and  express  strongly  through  linen  or  calico ; moisten  the  residuum  with  water  and 
express  again  ; and  repeat  this  twice.  Boil  the  residuum  for  half  an  hour  with  Oiv. 
of  water  and  half  the  sulphuric  acid ; strain,  express  strongly,  moisten  with  water, 
and  express  again.  Boil  the  residuum  with  Oiij.  of  water,  and  a fourth  part  of  the 
acid  ; strain  and  squeeze  as  before.  Boil  again  the  residuum  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water  and  acid,  strain  and  squeeze  as  formerly.  Concentrate  the  whole  acid 
liquids  to  about  a pint ; let  the  product  cool ; filter  it ; and  dissolve  in  it  the  remainder 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Collect  the  impure  quina  on  a cloth,  wash  it  slightly,  and 
squeeze  out  the  liquor  with  the  hand.  Break  down  the  moist  precipitate  in  Oj.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  add  nearly  one  f9j.  of  sulphuric  acid,  heat  it  to  212°,  and  stir  occasion- 
ally. Should  any  precipitate  retain  its  gray  colour,  and  the  liquid  be  neutral, ’add 
sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  stirring  constantly  till  the  grey  colour  disappears. 
Should  the  liquid  redden  litmus,  neutralize  it  with  a little  carbonate  of  soda.  Should 
crystals  form  on  the  surface,  add  boiling  distilled  water  to  dissolve  them.  Filter 
through  paper,  preserving  the  funnel  hot,  set  the  liquid  aside  to  crystallize  ; collect  and 
squeeze  the  crystals  ; dissolve  them  in  Oj.  of  distilled  water  heated  to  212°  ; digest 
the  solution  for  15  minutes  with  the  animal  charcoal,  filter,  and  crystallize  as  before. 
Dry  the  crystals  ■with  a heat  not  exceeding  140°.  The  mother  liquors  of  each  crys- 
tallization will  yield  a little  more  salt  by  concentration  and  cooling,”  E. 

The  quantity  of  disulpliate  of  quina  obtained  from  yellow-bark 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  bark,  the  average  may  be  stated  to 
be  from  to  3 per  cent.  It  occurs  in  very  fine,  needle-like,  silky 

crystals  of  a perfectly  white  colour;  they  are  flexible,  inodorous, 
and  have  a very  bitter  taste.  Exposed  to  air  they  effloresce  slightly ; 
by  a moderate  heat  they  are  fused,  and  by  a red  heat  are  decom- 
posed. Sulphate  of  quina  requires  for  its  solution  740  parts  of  cold, 
but  only  30  of  boiling  water,  possessing  the  peculiar  property  of 
giving  a blue  tinge  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  it  is  soluble  in  80 
parts  of  cold  alcohol  (specific  gravity  -850),  and  in  much  less  of 
boiling  alcohol;  it  is  very  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  This 
salt  is  composed  of  2 equivalents  of  quina  (C38  H22  O'1  N2,  Lau- 
rent), 1 of  sulphuric  acid,  and  8 of  water. 

• PrePara^on  °f  sulphate  of  quina,  the  mother  liquor  that 

is  left  has  a strongly  bitter  taste,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline 
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carbonate  deposits  a yellowish  white  or  .brownish  precipitate,  which 
on  being  washed  with  water  and  gently  heated  agglutinates  into  a 
resinous  looking  mass.  This  resinous  substance  was  named  by 
Sertuerner,  who  first  discovered  it,  Quinoidine , and  was  found  by 
him  as  well  as  by  others  who  employed  it  in  medicine,  to  possess 
properties  but  little  inferior  to  sulphate  of  quina.  Liebig  has  more 
recently  investigated  this  matter,  and  has  found  that  the  so-called 
quinoidine.,  is  uncrystallizable  or  amorphous  quina,  combined  with 
various  inert  substances.  From  these,  the  amorphous  quina  has 
been  separated ; it  is  identical  in  chemical  composition  with,  and 
has  the  same  atomic  weight  as  quina,  from  which  it  appears  to 
differ  only  in  form — that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  made  to  assume  a 
crystalline  shape.  Roder  believes  it  to  be  quina  combined  with  a 
resin,  while  Van  Heijningen  states  that  he  has  resolved  it  into  ordi- 
nary quina,  cinchonia,  quinidina,  and  a resinous  substance.  Amor- 
j)hous  quina  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  in 
alcohol,  and  combines  with  the  various  acids  to  form  salts.. 

Quina  is  most  readily  obtained  by  precipitating  a solution  of  the 
disulphate  with  ammonia ; when  it  occurs  in  the  form. of  a snow- 
white  amorphous  powder,  which  may  be . readily  obtained  in  the 
form  of  delicate  silky  needles,  by  dissolving  it  to  saturation  m 
boiling  alcohol,  and  cooling  the  solution  very  slowly;  it  is. void  of 
odour,  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  is  strongly  alkaline.  It 
requires  lor  its  solution  200  parts  of  boiling  watei,  but  is  leiy 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Cinchonia  may  be  obtained  from 
pale  bark  by  a similar  process  to  that  for  the  preparation  of  quina 
from  yellow  bark.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms,  is  inodorous, 
and  has  a feebly  bitter  taste.  It  requires  2500  parts  of  boiling 
water  to  dissolve  it,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  ether,  and  is 
much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  quina ; in  other  respects  lt^beais 
much  resemblance  to  that  alkaloid.  Its  composition  is  C<  H N U 
(Laurent).  The  existence  of  another  alkaloid  in  cinchona,  possess- 
ing the  same  composition  as  quina  had  been  noticed  by  several 
analytical  chemists,  but  its  distinct  nature  was  first,  fully  proved  by 
Van  Heijningen  in  1848  who  termed  it  fd.  quinine , followed  by 
Hlasiwetz  in  1850  who  named  it  Cincliotin , and.  by  Leers  in  1852. 
The  correctness  of  the  views  of  those  who  regard  it  as  a distinct  alka- 
loid is  now  generally  acknowledged ; it  has  been  therefore  named 
Quinidina , and  its  composition  has  been  stated  by  Laurent  and 
Leers  to  be  C3C  Id22  N2  O2.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  pale  barks, 
being  obtained  from  them  by  a process  similar  to  that  for  procuring 
quina,  but  its  salts  being  more  soluble  than  those  of  quina  they 
remain  in  the  mother  waters.  In  other  respects,  both  the  alkaloid 
and  its  salts  very  closely  resemble  quina  and  its  salts,  ihe  iouith 
alkaloid,  which  was  named  by  its  discoverers  Aricina , was  lound 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  Arica  or  Cuzco-bark.  The  other  sub- 
stances of  which  cinchona  bark  is  composed  are  unimportant  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.  Gum  is  found  in  the  pale  barks  only. 

The  active  constituents  of  cinchona  bark  are  extracted  by  water, 
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alcohol,  proof  spirit,  and  the  dilute  acids.  Of  these  the  acids  much 
diluted,  and  proof  spirit  are  the  best  solvents.  Boiling  water  dis- 
solves out  the  active  principles  more  completely  than  cold  water, 
but  continued  boiling,  as  in  preparing  decoctions  and  syrups, 
causes  the  red  colouring  matter  to  form  a very  insoluble  compound 
with  the  alkaloids.  The  action  of  various  re-agents  on  the  infusion 
of  cinchona  bark,  has  been  proposed  as  a means  for  ascertaining  the 
medicinal  value  of  the  different  varieties;  but  the  results  obtained 
by  those  who  have  published  their  experiments  are  so  dissimilar, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  account  of  them  here. 

ADULTERATIONS. — The  principal  frauds  that  are  practised  with 
reference  to  cinchona  bark  are,  the  substitution  of  the  inferior  true 
barks  lor  the  liner  sorts ; the  admixture  of  bark  which  has  been 
exhausted  by  successive  macerations  and  then  dried,  with  good 
bark;  and  the  substitution  ol  the  so-called  spurious  or  false  cinchona 
barks  for  the  true  barks.  Of  the  false  barks,  three  in  particular 
have  been  described,  namely  Piton  bark,  Caribean  bark,  and  Pitaya 
bark.  They  have  all  a disagreeable  bitter  taste,  not  aromatic:  the 
latter  only  has  been  met  with  in  British  commerce ; it  occurs  in 
quills,  thin,  compact,  grayish-yellow  externally,  blackish-brown 
internally.  A class  of  barks  called  on  the  continent  white  cinchonas , 
but  always  looked  on  in  the  British  market  as  spurious  or  false 
cinchonas,  are  often  met  with,  mixed  with  the  officinal  barks.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  epidermis  being  whitish  or  pale  yellowish, 
micaceous,  smooth  or  not  cracked,  and  adherent  to  the  cortical 
layers.  The  other  adulterations  which  have  been  mentioned  above 
are  very  difficult  to  discover,  as  great  experience  is  required  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  bark  by  its  physical  properties,  especially  if 
in  powder.  Of  the  quality  of  yellow  bark,  the  best  characteristic 
is,  the  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  quina  which  it  yields  when  treated 
by  the  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeias ; but  as  they  are  difficult  of 
application  on  the  small  scale,  the  Edinburgh  College  has  given  the 
following  test,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  alkaloid  contained 
may  be  readily  procured  in  an  impure  state “ A filtered  decoction 
ot  100  grs.  m f5ij.  of  distilled  water  gives,  with  f oj . of  concentrated 
solution  ol  carbonate  of  soda,  a precipitate,  which  when  heated  in 
the  fluid  becomes  a fused  mass,  weighing  when  cold  two  grains  or 
more,  and  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid.”  Manufacturers 
of  the  disulphate  of  quina.  however  generally  employ  the  test  pro- 
posed by  Guibourt,  by  which  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the 
specimen  is  ascertained,  for  it  has  been  found  that  those  barks  which 
are  most  rich  in  quina  also  contain  most  lime ; the  process  is  as  fol- 
lows:—“Mix  the  bark  in  fine  powder  with  water,  so  as  to  form  it 
into  a firm  paste,  place  this  on  paper,  filter  and  add  sulphate  of 
soda  to  the  filtered  liquor  as  long  as  the  white  sulphate  of  lime  is 
precipitated.”  According  to  Berzelius,  the  most  efficacious  barks 
are  those  which  contain  most  tannin:  consequently,  those  which  in 
infusion  give  the  largest  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatin  and 
with  tartar  emetic,  should  be  preferred;  and  this  test  is  applicable 
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to  all  sorts  of  cinchona  bark.  Powdered  cinchona  bark  is  often 
adulterated  with  red-saunders  wood  in  fine  powder;  the  fraud  may 
be  easily  detected  by  agitating  the  suspected  specimen  either  with 
oil  of  turpentine  or  sulphuric  ether:  if  it  be  thus  adulterated,  it  will 
communicate  a saffron  colour  to  either  of  these  liquids  aftei  a few 
minutes,  but  the  pure  bark  has  no  effect  on  them. 

Disulphate  of  quina  is  very  liable  to  adulteration;  the  substances 
which  are  generally  employed  for  this  purpose  are,  sulphate  of  lime, 
<nun,  sugar  or  mannite,  starch,  fatty  matters,  and  sulphate  ot  cin- 
chonia. By  the  application  of  the  tests  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  freedom  from  any  of  these  impurities,  except  that  with 
the  salt  of  cinclionia  will  be  ascertained “ A solution  of  gr.  x. 
in  fsj.  of  distilled  water,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
if  decomposed  by  a solution  of.Sss.  of  carbonate  of  soda_  m two 
waters,  and  heated  till  the  precipitate  shrinks  and  fuses,  yields  on 
cooling  a solid  mass,  which  when  dry  weighs  7-4  grains  and  in 
powder  dissolves  entirely  in  solution  ot  oxalic  acid.”  The  presence 
of  a salt  of  cinchonia,  from  which  in  the  present  day,  but  few  speci- 
mens are  free,  may  be  detected  by  precipitating  with  ammonia  a 
solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  collecting  the  precipitate  and  boiling 
in  rectified  spirit;  if  any  cinchonia  be  present,  it  will  be  deposited 
in  crystals  as  the  liquor  cools.  Salicin  and  Caffein  are  stated  to  be 
frequently  employed  on  the  continent  of  late  years  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  disulphate  of  quina,  the  latter  is  too  dear  in  this  country  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose;  the  presence  of  the  former  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  any 
salicin  be  present  it  will  be  changed  to  a bright  red  colour,  but  no 
effect  is  produced  on  pure  disulphate  of  quina.  _ The  following  are  the 
characteristics  and  tests  for  disulphate  of  quina  given  m the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia “ Soluble  in  water  especially 
when  mixed  with  an  acid;  quina  is  thrown  down  from  this  solution 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  being  then  evaporated 
what  remains  should  not  taste  of  sugar  ; a gentle  heat  drives  off  8 01 
1 0 grains  of  water  from  1 00  grains  of  disulphate  of  quina ; it  is  des- 
troyed by  heat ; freshly  prepared  chlorine  being  added  to  it  and  alter- 
w ids  ammonia  it  becomes  green ; chlonde  of  banum  bemg  added  o 
a solution  of  100  grains  in  water  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  when  dried  by  a red  heat  weighs 

preparation  of  amorphous  quina  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a patKn  England,  nevertheless,  from  observations  which  have 
been1  made  on  it,  what  has  been  hitherto  offered  for  sale  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  very  good  quality.  Liebig  «>ves  the  Mbwmg  rtmple 
test  for  ascertaining  its  purity:— Completely  soluble  in  dilute  sul 
phuric  acid  and  in  alcohol;  the  solution  in  a dilute  acid  yields  upon 
precipitation  by  means  of  ammonia  exactly  the  same  amount  of  p 
cioitate  as  the  weight  of  the  substance  original  y dissolved  in  the 
acid  ” An  unbleached  sulphate  of  quina  has  also  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  English  market,  it  is  a cheap  and  good  preparation. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — The  topical  action  of  cinchona  bark 
is  astringent,  anti-septic,  and  somewhat  irritant ; its  general  effects 
on  the  system,  especially  if  given  whpre  debility  exists,  are  emi- 
nently tonic ; and  when  administered  in  certain  states  of  disease, 
it  is  anti-periodic,  that  is  to  say,  it  possesses  the  power  of  checking 
diseases  which  recur  at  regular  intervals,  as  ague,  remittent  fever, 
and  periodic  neuralgia.  The  cinchona  alkaloids,  without  its  astrin- 
gency,  possess  in  a concentrated  degree  the  other  properties  of  bark, 
and  consequently  since  their  discovery  have  been  substituted  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  drug  itself.  Of  the  alkaloids,  it  has  been  a very 
generally  received  opinion  that  quina  is  much  more  active  than  cin- 
chonia,  and  consequently  the  use  of  the  latter  has  been  very  restricted  ; 
recent  experience,  however,  particularly  on  the  continent,  goes  far 
to  establish  the  almost  equal  activity  of  cinchonia;  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  some,  while  equally  energetic  as  a tonic  and  anti-periodic,  it 
is  less  irritant.  Quinidina  appears  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  active 
as  quina,  at  least  such  was  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira 
in  some  trials  which  he  made  with  the  sulphate  in  the  City  of 
London  Hospital;  it  has  not  however  been  as  yet  sufficiently  tested, 
and  therefore  is  not  in  general  use.  Aricina  has  not  been  employed 
in  medicine  that  I am  aware.  Most  practitioners,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  none  of  the  alkaloids  possess  the  same  medical  pro- 
perties as  cinchona  bark,  more  especially  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mittent diseases ; but  if  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  of 
those  who  have  employed  it,  the  amorphous  quina  of  Liebig  above 
described  is  identical  in  action  with  the  bark  itself. 

As  a topical  agent  bark  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
decoction  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers  with  excessive  discharge, 
and  to  mortified  parts;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  inferior  to  many  of 
the  vegetable  substances  contained  in  the  division  Astringents  (See 
Chapter  IV.)  As  an  internal  remedy,  bark  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed  and  most  generally  employed  tonic  in  the  whole  Materia 
Medica.  Its  employment  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  debility,  un- 
accompanied by  any  tendency  to  inflammation  or  to  active  hemor- 
rhage, and  provided  also  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  be  not  in 
an  irritable  condition.  It  is  found  peculiarly  serviceable  in  those 
forms  of  debility  with  great  laxity  of  the  solids,  which  depend  on, 
or  are  attended  with,  profuse  discharges  from  the  secreting  organs. 
In  the  debility  attendant  on  convalescence  from  acute  diseases, 
cinchona  and  its  alkaloids  are  also  found  most  efficacious  tonics,  but 
they  should  be  administered  at  first  with  great  caution,  as  any  over- 
excitement is  apt  to  cause  a recurrence  of  the  febrile  or  inflamma- 
tory symptoms. 

The  principal  use,  however,  of  bark  (or  of  the  preparations  of 
quina)  is  as  an  antiperiodic.  In  all  diseases  assuming  an  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  type,  it  is  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
which  has  been  as  yet  discovered;  but  its  modus, operandi  in  the 
cuie  of  these  maladies  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  in  general  said  to  be 
specific.  Bark  and  the  preparations  of  quina  are  best  administered 
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during  tlie  stage  of  intermission  or  remission,  and  given  in  as  full 
doses  as  the  stomach  can  hear,  for  it  is  essential  to  their  beneficial 
influence  that  vomiting  or  purging  be  not  produced.  If  there  is 
irritability  of  the  stomach  or  any  inflammatory  tendency  present, 
they  should  be  previously  removed  by  appropriate  treatment;  and 
indeed  in  most  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  the  administration  of  an 
emetic  and  purgative,  previously  to  the  employment  of  cinchona  or 
its  alkaloids,  will  be  found  serviceable.  In  neuralgic  affections,  in 
rheumatism,  head-ache,  amaurosis,  stricture,  &c.,  recurring  at  regular 
intervals,  bark  is  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  intermittent  lever. 
It  is  also  employed  with  much  benefit  in  some  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, when  they  assume  an  asthenic  type,  or  when  they  occur  in 
the  old  and  debilitated,  as  in  erysipelas,  rheumatism,  scrofulous 


ophthalmia,  &c. 

Disulphate  of  quina,  given  in  large  doses  frequently  repeated,  has 
been  in  many  instances  found  productive  of  much  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  tetanus ; and  it  has  been  also  much  used  in  France, 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  scruples,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  as  a remedy  for  acute  rheumatism.  In  all  the  diseases  above 
enumerated,  unless  where  an  astringent  effect  is  required,  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids  may  be  used,  and  they  are  preferred  by  many  to 
the  bark  itself.  The  principal  advantages  which  they  possess  are 
their  much  greater  energy  and  the  little  tendency  which  they  have 

to  produce  irritability  of  the  stomach. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Cinchona  bark  is  seldom 
enven  in  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  powder;  the  dose  as  a tonic, 
fs  from  gr.  x.  to  3ij.  two  or  three  times  a day;  as  an  antipenodic, 
from  3j.  to  5ij- every  second. or  third  hour,  but  few  stomachs  can 
bear  such  large  doses.  Its  taste  is  best  concealed  by  milk,  with 
which,  however,  it  should  not  be  mixed  until  immediately  before  it 

is  taken. 

Infusum  Cinchona,  D.  L.  E.  Infusum  Cinchonas  pallida,  l>. 
(“  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  (crown  or  pale),  in  coarse  powder,  5j.  ; 
boilino-  water,  Oss. : infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
filter  through  paper.  The  product _ should  measure  about  eight 
ounces,”  D.  “Yellow  bark,  bruised,  5j. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; 
macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  Infusion 
of  Pale  Bark  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  L.  ‘ lake  ot  any 
species  of  cinchona  according  to  prescription,  oj.  in  powder;  boil- 
in,r  water,  Oj.;  infuse  for  four  hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  then 
strain  through  linen  or  calico,”  E.).  These  preparations  are  mildly 
stomachic  and  tonic,  principally  employed  m dyspepsia  and  in  the 
milder  forms  of  debility.  Dose,  fSj.  to  fSui.  In  the  toimei  edition 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  the  infusion  of  bark  was  prepared  with 
cold  water,  by  maceration  for  24  hours;  it  was  a favourite  remedy 
with  most  practitioners  in  cases  where  irritability  of  the  digestive 
organs  contraindicated  the  use  of  a more  active  preparation. 

s 'infusum  Cinchonas  spissatum,  L.  Infusum  Cinchona  pallidcB 
spissalum,  L.  (Yellow  cinchona  bark,  coarsely  powdered,  ftnij.; 
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distilled  water,  Ovj. ; rectified  spirit,  a sufficiency;  macerate  the 
cinchona  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed  for  preparing  the 
extract,  and  strain ; evaporate  the  mixed  infusions  in  a water-bath 
to  one-fourth,  and  set  aside  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; pour  off 
the  clear  liquor  and  strain  what  is  left;  then  mix  and  evaporate 
again  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  1-200;  to  this 
when  cold  pour  in  the  spirit  very  gently,  so  that  to  each  fluid  ounce 
three  fluid  drachms  may  be  added ; finally  set  aside  the  liquor  for 
twenty  days  that  the  dregs  may  completely  subside.  The  Concen- 
trated Infusion  of  Pale  Bark  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner.) 
These  concentrated  infusions  are  about  thirty  times  the  strength  of  the 
simple  infusions,  for  the  immediate  preparation  of  which  they  may 
be  used;  or  they  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  min.  xx.  to  f'3j. 

JDecoctum  Cinchonas , D.  L.  E.  Decoctum  Cinchonas  pallidce,  L. 
Dccoctum  Cinclionce  rubrce , L.  (“  Peruvian  bark,  crown  or  pale,  in 
coarse  powder,  3ss. ; water,  Oss. ; boil  for  10  minutes  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain  while  hot;  the  product  should  measure  about 
foviij.,”  D.  “ Yellow  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  3x. ; distilled  water, 
Oj . ; boil  for  10  minutes  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  and  strain  the 
decoction  while  hot.  The  Infusion  of  Pale  Bark  and  the  Infusion 
of  Ked  Bark  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  with  the  respective 
barks,”  L.  “ Crown,  gray,  yellow,  or  red  cinchona,  bruised,  oj.; 
water,  fsxxiv. ; mix  them,  boil  for  ten  minutes,  let  the  decoction 
cool,  then  filter  it,  and  evaporate  to  sixteen  fluid  ounces,”  E.).  Dose, 
fSj . to  f Si j . 

Tinctura  Cinclionce,  D.  L.  E.  Tinctura  Cinclionce  pallidce , L. 
(“Peruvian  bark  (crown  or  pale),  in  coarse  powder,  5viij.;  proof 
spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  14  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter,”  D. 
“Yellow  bark,  bruised,  oviij.;  proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for 
seven  days,  express  and  filter.  The  Tincture  of  Pale  Bark  is  pre- 
pared in  a similar  manner,”  L.  “ Yellow  bark,  in  fine  powder,  or 
any  other  species  of  cinchona  according  to  prescription,  S viij . ; 
proof  spirit,  Oij.;  percolate  the  bark  with  the  spirit,  the  bark  being 
previously  moistened  with  a very  little  spirit,  left  thus  for  10  or  12 
hours,  and  then  firmly  packed  in  the  cylinder.  This  tincture  may 
also  be  prepared,  though  much  less  expeditiously,  and  with  much 
greater  loss  by  the  usual  process  of  digestion,  the  bark  being  in  that 
case  reduced  to  coarse  powder  only.”  E.).  Dose,  f 3j . to  f3iij. 

Tinctura  Cinclionce  composita , D.  L.  E.  (“  Peruvian  bark  (crown 
or  pale),  in  coarse  powder,  5iv. ; bitter-orange  peel  dried,  lij. ; 
Virginia  snake-root,  bruised,  3vj.;  saffron,  chopped  fine,  3ij - ; 
cochineal,  in  powder,  3j- ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  14  days, 
strain,  express,  and  filter,”  D.  “ Pale  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  3iv.; 
orange  peel,  dried,  5iij.;  serpentaria,  bruised,  3vj.;  saffron,  3ij.; 
cochineal,  bruised,  3j. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  seven  days, 
express  and  filter,”  L.  “ Yellow  bark,  in  coarse  powder  (fine  if 
percolation  be  followed),  3iv. ; bitter-orange  peel,  bruised,  3 i i j . ; 
serpentaria,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  3vj.  ; saffron,  chopped,  3ij- ; 
cochineal,  bruised,  S j . ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  seven  days, 
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strain,  express  strongly,  and  filter  the  liquors.  It  may  be  also  con- 
veniently prepared  by  percolation,  as  directed  for  compound  tincture 
of  cardamoms,”  E.).  This,  a more  agreeable  but  less  powerful  tonic 
than  the  simple  tincture  is  an  excellent  preparation,  when  the 
digestive  organs  are  much  debilitated ; I have  found  it  especially 
useful  in  idiopathic  erysipelas.  It  is  commonly  known  as  Huxhams 
tincture  of  bark.  Dose,  f3j.  to  foss. 

Liquor  Cinchona}.  (Prepared  by  exhausting  any  quantity  of 
powdered  yellow  bark  in  a percolator  first  with  proof  spirit,  and 
then  with  boiling  water,  mixing  the  liquors,  and  concentrating  in 
vacuo  or  with  a gentle  heat).  An  excellent  and  active  preparation ; 
Dose,  min.  xx.  to  f3ss. 

Extractum  Cinchonce,  L.  E.  Extractum  Cinchonce  pallida L. 
Extractum  Cinchonce  rubrce , L.  (“  Yellow  cinchona,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, tbiij. ; distilled  water,  Ovj.;  add  four  pints  of  the  water  to 
the  bark,  and  stir  constantly  with  a spatula  until  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  moistened,  macerate  for  24  hours  and  strain  through 
linen ; macerate  what  remains  in  the  rest  of  the  water  for  24  hours 
and  strain  ; then  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  a proper  consistence. 
The  Extracts  of  the  Pale  and  Red  Barks  are  prepared  in  a similar 
manner  with  the  respective  barks,”  L.  “ Take  of  any  variety  of 
cinchona,  but  especially  the  yellow  or  red  cinchona  in  fine  pow- 
der, oiv. ; proof  spirit,  foxxiv. ; percolate  the  cinchona  with  the 
spirit;  distil  oflf  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  what 
remains  in  an  open  vessel  over  the  vapour  bath  to  a due  consist- 
ence,” E.).  The  Edinburgh  preparation,  in  which  spirit  is  used  as 
the  solvent,  is  much  the  more  active,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  preparations  of  quina  into  medicine,  the  extracts  are  seldom 
used.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Syrup  of  Bark , CADET.  (Any  variety  of  cinchona_bark,  accord- 
ing to  prescription,  bruised,  oiij.;  pure  sugar,  tbj.  5iv. ; distilled 
water,  Oiij. ; boil  for  half  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel;  remove  from 
the  fire,  set  aside  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  strain  with  ex- 
pression ; as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  quite  cold,  filter ; evaporate  the 
filtered  liquid,  with  a gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  ol  a syrup,  and 
finally  strain.)  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  form  for  preparing 
the  syrup  of  bark ; I have  tried  it  for  some  years  with  excellent 

results.  The  dose  is  from  f3j.  to  foss. 

Jelly  of  Bark  and  Iceland  Moss.  (Iceland  moss;  Carragheen 
moss,  of  each,  3j.;  cinchona  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  5ss. ; boil 
slowly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a quart  ol  water;  expi ess 
through  fine  muslin,  and  add,  tincture  of  orange  peel,  1 5 1 J - , and 
white  sugar,  oij.).  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  VY.  D.  Moore  ol  this  city 
for  the  formula  for  this  preparation;  the  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  three  times  a day. 

Quina  and  Cinchonia  are  but  seldom  employed  in  the  uncom- 
bined state,  in  consequence  of  their  insolubility ; nevertheless  they 
are  preferred  by  some  continental  practitioners  to  any  of  their  salts. 
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The  dose  of  either  is  from  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v.  frequently  repeated. 
Quinidina  may  be  given  in  the  same  dose. 

Quince  Sulphas,  D.  E.  Quince  Disulphas , L.  Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
three  or  four  times  a day.  As  an  antiperiodic,  it  is  given  in  ague 
during  the  intermission,  in  divided  doses,  so  regulated  that  from 
gr.  xv.  to  3ij.,  according  to  circumstances,  shall  be  taken  in  all. 
It  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  pill,  made  with  confection  of 
roses  or  mucilage,  or  dissolved  in  some  aqueous  vehicle  with  the  aid 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; it  should  not  be  prescribed,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  the  infusion  of  roses,  as  most  of  it  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  an  insoluble  tannate  of  quina  by  the  tannic  acid  contained 
in  that  preparation.  Disulphate  of  quina  may  be  administered  in 
the  form  of  enema,  where  there  is  very  great  irritability  of  the 
stomach ; three  times  the  ordinary  dose  or  even  more  may  be  mixed 
with  an  ordinary  starch  enema,  and  administered  about  an  hour 
before  the  paroxysm.  Or  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  system 
by  the  endermic  method,  the  ordinary  dose  being  sprinkled  over 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  denuded  of  the  epidermis  by  means  of  a 
blister.  In  intermittent  head-ache,  gr.  j.  of  the  disulphate,  mixed 
with  gr.  iij.  of  starch,  may  be  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  occasionally. 

Tinctura  Quina;  composita,  L.  (Disulphate  of  quina,  3v.  3j. ; tinc- 
ture of  orange,  Oij. ; digest  for  seven  days  or  until  it  is  dissolved, 
and  filter.)  Each  fluid  drachm  contains  one  grain  of  the  salt. 
Dose,  f'3j.  to  fSss. 

Pilulce  Quince  Sulphatis,  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPCEIA.  (Sul- 
phate of  quina,  3j. : gum  arabic,  in  powder,  3ij. ; honey,  a sufficient 
quantity;  mix  the  sulphate  of  quina  and  the  gum,  then  beat  them 
with  the  honey  so  as  to  form  a mass  to  be  divided  into  480  pills.) 
Each  pill  contains  gr.  j.  of  the  disulphate  of  quina. 

Vinum  Quince,  COLLIER.  (Disulphate  of  quina,  gr.  xxiv. ; citric 
acid,  in  crystals,  gr.  xv. ; rub  together,  and  dissolve  in  orange  wine, 
foxxiv.)  An  elegant  formula:  Dose,  foss.  to  f5ij. 

Quince  Murias , D.  (Take  of  sulphate  of  quina,  5 j . ; chloride  of 
barium,  gr.  cxxiij.;  distilled  water,  f'oxxxij. : dissolve  the  chloride 
of  barium  in  two  ounces  of  the  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  quina 
in  the  remainder,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  ebullition.  Mix  the 
two  solutions,  evaporate  to  one-half,  filter,  and  continue  the  evapo- 
ration by  means  of  a steam  or  water  heat,  until  crystalline  spiculse 
begin  to  appear.  The  solution  is  now  to  be  permitted  to  cool,  and 
the  crystals  which  separate  to  be  dried  on  blotting  paper.  The 
liquor  decanted  off  the  crystals  will,  by  farther  concentration  and 
cooling,  yield  an  additional  product.)  The  muriate  of  quina  is 
preferred  by  many  practitioners  to  the  disulphate,  but  it  is  much 
more  expensive ; the  dose  is  the  same! 

Acetate,  Citrate,  Tartrate , Nitrate,  Phosphate,  and  Tannate  of 
Quina,  have  been  also  used  in  medicine:  they  are  all  expensive 
preparations,  and  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  superior  in  any  respect 
to  the  disulphatc.  They  may  be  readily  prepared  by  dissolving 
pure  quina  or  amorphous  quina  to  saturation,  in  the  respective  acids 
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previously  diluted  with  water,  evaporating  and  crystallizing;  their 
doses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  disulphate. 

Amorphous  quina  is  administered  in  the  same  doses  as  the  disul- 
phate ; it  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of  a few  drops 
of  any  dilute  acid. 

Arseniate  of  Quina  has  been  recently  employed  in  France  with 
much  success  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  prepared 
by  boiling  for  a short  time  in  a glass  flask,  a mixture  of  Siiiss.  of 
pure  quina,  3j.  of  arsenious  acid,  and  foiv.  of  distilled  water,  allowing 
the  crystals  to  be  deposited  by  cooling,  separating  them  by  filtration, 
and  purifying  by  re-crystallization  in  distilled  water.  When  well 
prepared,  it  is  in  the  form  of  minute,  feathery,  white  crystals.  It  is 
a bibasic  salt  ; is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  the  greater 
portion  is  deposited  as  the  solution  cools ; is  slightly  soluble  in  proof 
spirit,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  alcohol ; and  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  dose  of  it  is  from  a tenth  to  a fourth  of  a grain  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water. 

The  Valerianate  of  quina  has  been  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Antispasmodics  (See,  page  47.) 

The  salts  of  cinchonia  are  prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  those 
of  quina;  their  doses  are  the  same. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — With  the  preparations  of  Cinchona  hark. — Am- 
monia; lime  water;  carbonate  of  potash;  arsenite  of  potash;  tartar 
emetic;  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron;  the  acetates  of  lead;  corrosive 
sublimate;  nitrate  of  silver;  tincture  of  galls;  and  gelatin.  With 
disulphate  of  quina. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates;  lime- 
water  ; tartaric  acid ; the  soluble  tartrates ; and  all  vegetable  tinc- 
tures, infusions,  and  decoctions  containing  tannin. 


CONTRAJERVA. — Contrayerva.  Root  of  Dorstenia  Contrajerva. 
A native  of  South  America;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Urti- 
cacece  (Moracece,  Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order 
Monoecia  Tetrandria.  • . 

The  contrayerva  root  of  the  shops  is  imported  from  Brazil,  and  is 
obtained  from  the  Dorstenia  braziliensis.  It  is  of  a reddish-colour, 
tapering,  from  2 to  3 inches  long,  about  the  thickness  ol  the  little 
finger,  and  covered  with  slender  root  fibres.  It  has  a weak  aromatic 
odour,  and  a warm  bitter  taste.  Contrayerva  root  is  a mild  aromatic 
tonic  at  one  time  used  in  fevers  of  a low  character,  but  at  present  it 
is  very  rarely  employed.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  3j . to  9 ij . 
Contrayerva  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 


CUPRl  AMMONIO-SULPHAS,  D.  L.  CUPRUM  AMMONIATUM,  E. — 
Ammonio-sulphate  of  Copper.  Ammoniated  Copper. 

preparation. — “ Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  §ij. ; commercial  sesqui- carbon  ate 
of  ammonia,  §iij.  : rub  them  together  in  a porcelain  mortar  until  effervescence  has 
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ceased,  then  roll  up  the  residue  in  bibulous  paper,  and.  place  it  on  a porous  brick. 
When  dry  let  it  be  enclosed  in  a bottle  furnished  with  a_  well-fitted  stopper,”  D.  “ Sul- 
phate of  copper,  §j.  ; sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia,  5iss.  ; triturate  them  well  toge- 
ther till  the  carbonic  acid  has  ceased  to  escape  ; then  wrap  the  ammonio-sulphatc  of 
copper  in  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  it  in  the  air,”  L.  “ Sulphate  of  copper,  3ij.  ; car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  o"j-  ; triturate  them  thoroughly  together  till  effervescence  ceases; 
wrap  the  product  in  blotting  paper,  and  dry  it  first  by  folds  of  blotting  paper,  after- 
wards by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a little ; and  preserve  it  in  closely  stopped  bottles,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — As  usually  met  with,  this  preparation  is 
of  a fine  azure-blue  colour,  with  an  ammoniacal  odour,  and  a styptic 
metallic  taste.  It  is  in  the  form  of  powder,  but  may  be  crystallized 
in  large  right  rhombic  prisms. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  exact  composition  of  the  salt,  as 
prepared  for  use  in  medicine,  is  doubtful ; but  according  to  Witt- 
stein  its  formula  is  (N  H4  0 -f-  S O3)  + (N  Ii3  -f-  Cu  0.)  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  a green  powder  left.  It 
is  completely  soluble  in  1^  parts  of  cold  water;  but  in  a large 
quantity  of  water  is  decomposed,  a pale  blue  powder,  which  contains 
less  ammonia,  being  precipitated ; the  solution  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  compound  is  scarcely  liable  to  adultera- 
tion ; the  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests  given  for  it  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia: — “Pulverulent,  of 
an  azure  colour,  converted  by  a strong  heat  into  oxide  of  copper, 
sesqui-carbonate  first  and  afterwards  sulphate  of  ammonia  being 
driven  off;  soluble  in  water:  the  solution  turns  turmeric  brown, 
and  is  changed  to  a green  colour  on  the  addition  of  arsenious 
acid.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  is 
employed  in  medicine  as  a tonic,  and  in  consequence  of  its  powers 
as  such,  as  an  antispasmodic  also.  It  has  been  principally  used  in 
the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  spasmodic  affections, 
and  is  frequently  productive  of  great  benefit  when  these  diseases 
occur  in  debilitated  constitutions  about  the  period  of  puberty,  and 
are  unassociated  with  organic  disease.  It  is  not,  however,  as  much 
employed  at  present  as  it  was  formerly. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  ss.  gradually  increased 
to  gr.  v.  twice  or  three  times  daily ; it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pill  made  with  bread  crumb  or  confection  of  roses. 

Pilulce  Cupri  Ammoniati,  E.  (Ammoniated  copper,  in  fine  pow- 
der, 1 part;  bread  crumb,  6 parts;  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, a sufficiency;  beat  into  a proper  pill  mass,  and  divide  it  into 
pills,  each  containing  gr.  ss.  of  ammoniated  copper.) 

Cupri  Ammoniati  Aqua,  E.  Liquor  Cupri  Ammonio-sulpliatis , 
L.  (Ammoniated  copper,  3j. ; distilled  water,  Oj. ; dissolve  the  salt 
in  the  water  and  filter.)  This  solution  is  not  employed  in  medicine ; 
it  was  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeias  with  the  intention  of  being 
used  as  a test  for  arsenious  acid,  (see  page  158.) 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids;  potash;  soda;  and  lime  water. 
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In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  poi- 
soning with  sulphate  of  copper,  (See  page  66). 


CUPRI  SULPHAS. — Sulphate  of  Copper  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents),  has  been  employed  as  a tonic  in  chorea  and  epilepsy, 
hut  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  is  more  generally  preferred  in  these 
diseases.  The  dose  and  mode  of  administration  have  been  described 
in  the  division  Astringents,  (see  page  66). 


CuSPARIA,  L.  E. — Cusparia  or  Angostura  hark.  Bark  of  Ga- 
lipea  cusparia  ? L.  Bark  of  Galipea  officinalis,  E.  The  bark  is 
probably  obtained  from  both  species  of  Galipea  mentioned  above. 
They  are  natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  South  America,  and 
belong  to  the  Natural  family  Rutacece,  and  to  the  Lmntean  class  and 
order  Diandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — Galipea  officinalis  (Hancock)  attains  a height  of  only 
from  15  to  20  feet ; Leaves,  trifoliate,  from  6 to  10  inches  long,  having  the  odour  of 
tobacco  ; Flowers,  white,  hairy,  in  stalked,  axillary,  terminal  racemes.— Galipea  cus- 
paria (St.  Hilaire)  is  a lofty  tree,  60-80  feet  high  ; Leaves,  trifoliate,  about  2 teet 
long,  agreeably  fragrant ; Flowers,  white,  with  fascicles  of  hairs  seated  on  glandular 
bodies  on  the  outside,  in  stalked,  almost  terminal  racemes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Cusparia  bark  occurs  in  pieces  from  3 to 
10  inches  in  length,  some  nearly  flat,  others  incompletely  quilled,  co- 
vered externally  with  a grayish-yellow,  soft  epidermis,  . removed 
from  one  edge  apparently  with  a sharp  knife;  internally  it  is  ol  a 
dark  yellowish  fawn  colour,  somewhat  fibrous.  It  breaks  with  a 
short  resinous  fracture ; has  a peculiar,  rather  unpleasant  odour,  and 
a warm,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — According  to  the  analysis  ol  Fischer, 
this  bark  consists  of  3-7  per  cent,  of  a peculiar  bitter  principle 
(which  has  been  named  Cusparin  by  Saladin,  who  obtained  it  m a 
crystalline  state  by  submitting  an  alcoholic  tincture  ol  the  bark  pre- 
pared by  percolation,  to  spontaneous  evaporation),  1-7  ol  bitter  hard 
resin,  T9  of  balsamic  soft  resin,  0-3  of  volatile  oil,  gum,  lignin,  &c. 
The  active  properties  of  the  bark  are  extracted  by  water  and  alco- 
hol ; it  is  probable  that  they  depend  on  the  neutral  principle  Ous- 

parin,  and  on  the  bitter  resin.  , 

ADULTERATIONS. — About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  i 
substitution  of  a highly  poisonous  bark,  which  was  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  for  true  angostura  bark,  was  very  common  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  various  parts  of  the  continent;  but  since  then, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  it  had  not  been  met  with  until  some  years 
since  when  a specimen  of  the  false  bark  was  sent  to  me  from  a 
druggist’s  in  this  city,  labelled  Angustura  hark.  Upon  inquiry,  I 
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found  that  a chest  containing  about  two  cwT  of  the  bark  had  lain 
in  their  store-house  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  but  had  never  been 
before  dispensed.  False  angostura  bark  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  true  bark  by  its  physical  as  well  as  chemical  pro- 
perties. It  is  generally  in  more  perfectly  quilled  pieces,  always 
much  thicker  and  heavier ; the  epidermis  is  thickly  mottled  with 
grayish  spots,  or  covered  with  a rusty  efflorescence ; the  taste  is  in- 
tensely bitter,  very  permanent,  but  it  has  no  odour.  The  best  chemical 
test  is  the  application  of  nitric  acid  to  a transverse  fracture : it  pro- 
duces a bright  red  colour  with  the  false  bark,  but  merely  deepens 
the  colour  of  the  true  bark.  The  rusty  efflorescence  on  false  angos- 
tura bark  is  stained  greenish-black  by  the  same  acid.  This  false 
bark  was  for  a long  time  referred  to  the  Brucea  antidysenterica,  a 
native  of  Africa  ; but  the  investigations  of  Christison,  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  others,  have  proved  that  it  is  the  bark  of  Strychnos 
nux-vomica,  (See  p.  444.) 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Angostura  bark  is  an  excellent  tonic, 
devoid  of  all  astringency.  It  bears  much  resemblance  to  cinchona 
bark,  than  which  it  is  generally  held  in  much  higher  estimation  as 
a febrifuge  in  South  America, — being  adapted  for  the  worst  and 
most  malignant  bilious  fevers  of  the  marshy  districts,  while  the 
fevers  in  which  cinchona  bark  is  employed  there,  are  simple  inter- 
mittents,  for  the  most  part  unattended  with  danger.  It  has  never 
come  into  general  use  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  acci- 
dents which  resulted  from  the  fraud  above  noticed,  and  it  has  been 
omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia ; never- 
theless, it  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  in 
convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Infusum  Cusparice,  L.  E.  (“Angostura,  bruised,  3v. ; boiling 
distilled  water,  Oj.;  macerate  for  two  hours  in  a lightly  covered 
vessel  and  strain,”  L.  “ Cusparia,  bruised,  3v. ; boiling  water,  Oj.; 
infuse  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  then  strain  through 
linen  or  calico,”  E.).  Dose,  faj.  to  f3ij. 

Tinctura  Cusparice , E.  (Angostura  bark,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  Sivss. ; proof  spirit,  Oij . ; made  like  the  tincture  of  cin- 
chona, and  most  expeditiously  by  the  process  of  percolation.)  Dose, 
f3j.  to  f5ij. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids  ; sesqui-salts  of  iron  ; nitrate 
of  silver;  and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


Fel  BOVINUM. — Ox-Gall.  The  fluid  contents  of  the  gall  bladder 
of  the  ox,  inspissated  by  heat. 

Ox-gall,  although  at  one  time  much  employed  in  medicine,  had 
fallen  completely  into  disuse  until  lately,  when  it  has  been  again 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  profession,  as  an  excellent  tonic  in 
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various  forms  of  dyspepsia.  From  my  own  experience  of  its  effects 
in  numerous  cases  in  which  I employed  it,  I can  speak  most  highly 
of  its  remediate  powers,  particularly  in  that  morbid  irritability  of 
the  stomach  accompanied  by  vomiting  soon  after  the  meals  have 
been  taken,  and  which  does  not  depend  on  organic  disease;  it  ap- 
pears also  to  act  as  a gentle  laxative.  The  following  is  the  prepara- 
tion which  I have  employed : — 

Fel  Bovinum  inspissatum.  (Ox-gall,  any  quantity;  dilute  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  set  aside  lor  12  hours  until  the 
impurities  subside  ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  boil  and  strain  through 
linen  or  calico.  Lastly,  evaporate  it  in  a water-bath  to  the  consis- 
tence of  an  extract.)  Thus  prepared  it  is  odourless,  but  has  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  leaving  a somewhat  sweetish  impression  upon 
the  tongue  and  palate ; the  dose  of  it  is  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  two  or 
three  times  a day. 


Ferrum,  D.  Ferrum  in  fila  tr actum,  L.  Ferri  filum  et 
LIMATURA,  E. — Rod  Iron , Iron  wire;  Turnings  and  Filings,  D. 
Iron  wire,  L.  Iron  in  the  form  of  wire  and  in  the  form  of  filings , E. 

FERRI  PULyiS,  D. — Iron  in  fine  powder.  Metallic  Iron  reduced  to 
a state  of  minute  division  by  means  of  hydrogen. 

Iron  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  metallic  state  in  Russia  and 
America,  but  is  very  rare ; it  is  usually  found  combined  with  other 
minerals  in  the  state  of  oxide,  sulphuret,  carbonate,  &c. 


preparation. — Metallic  iron  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  three  British 
Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  most  generally  obtained  from  the  native  black,  oxide — magnetic 
iron  ore,  and  from  the  native  carbonate  of  the  protoxide — clay  iron  stone , by 
smelting  in  blast  furnaces. — Pulvis  ferri,  D.  (Take  of  peroxide  of  iron  ; zinc,  in 
small  pieces  ; oil  of  vitriol ; water,  of  each,  a sufficient  quantity  : introduce  into  a gun- 
barrel  as  much  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  as  will  occupy  the  length  of  about  ten  inches, 
confining  it  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  barrel  by  plugs  of  asbestos.  Let  the  gun- 
barrel  be  now  placed  in  such  a furnace  as  is  used  for  organic  analysis,  one  end  ot  it 
being  fitted  by  means  of  a cork  into  a bent  adapter  whose  further  extremity  dips  in 
water,  while  the  other  end  (of  the  barrel)  is  connected  with  a bottle  containing  the 
zinc  and  water,  with  the  intervention,  however,  of  a desiccation  tube  including  frag- 
ments of  caustic  potash,  and  a small  bottle  half  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Matters  being 
thus  arranged,  a little  oil  of  vitriol  is  to  be  poured  into  the  bottle  containing  the  water 
and  zinc,  with  the  view  of  developing  a sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  expel  the  air  trom 
the  interior  of  the  apparatus.  As  soon  as  this  object  is  considered  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  peroxide  of  iron  must  be  surrounded  will 
ignited  charcoal,  and  when  it  is  thus  brought  to  a low  red  heat,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  to 
be  gradually  added  to  the  zinc,  so  as  to  cause  a steady  current  of  hydrogen  to  pass 
through  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  desiccation  tube  into  the  gun-barrel.  As  soon  as  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  is  completed,  which  may  be  judged  to  have  taken  place  when 
the  gas  bubbles  escape  at  apparently  the  same  rate  through  the  water  m which  the 
adapter  terminates,  and  through  the  bottle  containing  the  oil  of  vitriol,  the  fire  is  to  be 
removed  (a  slow  current  of  hydrogen  being  still  continued),  and  when  the  gun-baiiel 
has  assumed  the  temperature  of  the  air,  its  metallic  contents  should  be  extracted,  and 
preserved  in  an  accurately  stopped  bottle.) 

PROPERTIES. — Pure  metallic  iron  is  of  a silver  white  colour,  but 
as  ordinarily  met  with,  is  grayish-white,  very  brilliant,  hard,  and 
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ductile.  It  is  very  malleable,  particularly  when  heated ; has  a pe- 
culiar taste,  and  emits  an  odour  when  rubbed.  At  an  intense  heat 
iron  fuses,  but  before  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  fusion,  it  becomes 
soft,  and  in  this  state  possesses  a remarkable  property,  that  of  being 
welded.  Iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  becomes  itself  mag- 
netic by  induction,  but  if  pure,  immediately  loses  its  polarity  when 
withdrawn  from  the  magnet.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7'8,  and  its 
atomic  weight  28. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  pidvis  ferri  into 
practice,  the  demand  for  it  has  steadily  increased,  and  consequently 
its  preparation  being  difficult,  troublesome,  and  expensive,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  escape  adulteration;  it  is,  however,  rather  a 
sophistication  than  an  adulteration  which  has  been  practised  with 
respect  to  this  preparation.  The  fraud,  which  has  recently  attracted 
much  notice,  in  consequence  of  a dispute  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
between  two  rival  wholesale  chemists  in  London,  consists  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron  for  the  powder  of  iron.  The 
taste  is  at  once  sufficient  to  detect  this,  the  latter  being  perfectly 
tasteless  when  placed  on  the  tongue,  while  the  former  has  the  j;>ecu- 
liar  inky  taste  of  the  ferruginous  preparations.  Chemically  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  powder  of  iron  being  completely  solu- 
ble in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  copious  effervescence,  while  the 
magnetic  oxide  effervesces  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly  owing  to  the 
presence  ot  some  sulphuret  of  iron : the  former  solution  also  gives  a 
green  precipitate ; the  latter  a black  one  with  an  alkali. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Iron,  like  other  metals,  does  not  exert 
any  influence  on  the  human  system  while  it  retains  the  metallic 
state ; but  as  it  is  very  readily  oxidated  and  converted  into  salts, 
this  change  takes  place  in  the  stomach  soon  after  it  is  swallowed, 
and  then  the  effects  of  a tonic  are  produced.  Iron  Jilings  were  at 
one  time  much  used  in  medicine,  but  in  the  present  day  they  are 
scarcely  ever  employed  in  regular  practice ; the  dose  of  them  was 
flora  gi.  x.  to  Sss.  administered  in  the  form  of  electuary  or  bolus 
made  with  treacle  or  honey. 

More  recently  the  employment  of  metallic  iron,  reduced  to  a state 
of  minute  division  by  means  of  hydrogen  as  in  the  above  formula 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  (fer  reduit,  of  the  French),  has  been 
employed  on  the  continent,  its  use  having  been  first  introduced  by 
M.  M.  Quevenne  and  Miquelard.  The  chief  circumstance  to  be 
attended  to  during  the  operation  of  preparing  it  is  the  state  of  the 
temperature.  If  it  be  not  sufficiently  high,  the  reduction  does  not 
take  place;  and  if  it  be  too  high,  the  iron  is  reduced,  but  is  agglu- 
tinated into  ductile  plates.  W hen  well  prepared  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  light  powder,  of  a bright  grayish  slate  colour,  occasionally  darker, 
in  very  minute,  division,  and  free  from  any  trace  of  sulphur.  The 
advantages  which  this  preparation  possesses  are,  first,  that  it  is 
leadily  acted  on  by  the. weak  acids — the  lactic  and  muriatic,  which 
are  oidinaiily  present  in  the  gastric  juice  during  digestion ; and 
secondly,  that  it  is  free  from  the  inky  taste,  which  the  preparations 
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of  iron  possess  in  a degree  proportioned  to  tlieir  solubility ; a pro- 
perty rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  for  children.  I have  used 
the  pulvifs  ferri  very  extensively  since  the  last  edition  of  this  hook 
was  published,  and  with  the  best  results ; indeed  I consider  it  supe- 
rior in  most  cases  to  any  other  ferruginous  preparation,  being  espe- 
cially adapted  for  persons  in  whom  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a 
feeble  or  debilitated  state,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  when  indica- 
tions exist  for  the  administration  of  iron.  I he  dose  is  from  gr.  j. 
to  gr.  x. ; it  may  be  given  in  powder,  pill,  or  bolus. 

The  general  effects  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  when  then- 
use  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  are  tonic  and  astringent;  but 
when  they  have  been.given  in  too  large  doses,  or  persisted  in  for  too 
Ion g a period,  they  generally  produce  a state  of  over-excitement, 
characterised  by  a feeling  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  of 
general  fulness,  and  by  other  uneasy  sensations.  The  morbid  state 
of  the  system  in  which  the  preparations  of  iron  are  found  most 
useful,  is  that  which  has  been  denominated  anemia,  in  which  the 
blood  is  deficient,  in  respect  both  of  quantity  and  of  the  relative 
proportion  of  red  particles.  The  diseases,  therefore,  in  which  they 
have  been  employed,  are  chiefly  those  of  debility  accompanied  by 
or  dependent  on  anemia,  as  in  chlorosis,  amenorrhcea,  menorrhagia, 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  scrofulous  affections,  passive  hemor- 
rhages, certain  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  neuralgia,  &c.  lbey 
have  been  also  used  with  benefit  in  diseases  of  an  intermittent  or 
remittent  type,  in  dropsical  affections,  in  chronic  enlargements  o 
the  liver  or  spleen,  in  cancer,  in  albuminuria— even  m acute  cases, 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidney m valvular 
diseases  of  the  heart  when  a tonic  is  indicated,  m chronic  cutaneous 
affections,  &c.  The  employment  of  the  ferruginous  preparations  is 
contra-indicated  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflammation  ox- 
active  hemorrhage  in  the  system,  when  there  is  irritability  o the 
digestive  organs,  in  persons  of  a full  habit  of  body,  and  m those 
prone  to  a determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  _ _ 

1 It  has  been  of  late  proposed  in  France  to  administer  manganese  m 
combination  with  iron,  from  a fancied  notion  that  it  would  be  t ius 
rendered  more  readily  assimilable  by  the  system,  a notion,  m my 
opinion,  resting  on  no  good  foundation.  Nevertheless  the  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  manganese  have  just  at  present  acquired  a soi 
of  fashion,  and  various  formulae  have  been  proposed  for  Reparations 
containing  them ; of  these  probably  the  best  is  that  by  Dr.  bpeei  of 
Cheltenham  for  a saccharated  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese  pic- 
pared  as  follows:— “Finely  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  Siij.  5j; 
carbonate  of  soda,  3 v. ; sulphate  of  manganese,  oj • 9j-,  white  sugai, 
Siiss. ; dissolve  each  of  the  three  first-mentioned  ingredients  in  a pint 
and  a half  of  water,  add  the  solutions,  and  mix  them  well;  collect 
the  precipitate  on  a cloth,  filter,  and  immediately  wash  it  with  cold 
water;  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible  and,  without 
delay,  triturate  the  pulp  with  the  sugar,  previously  reduced  to  a fine 
powder.  Dry  it  at  a temperature  of  about  12U  , i . 
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The  compound  thus  prepared  is  a powder  of  a reddish-brown 
colour,  and  devoid  of  all  taste,  save  that  imparted  by  the  sugar,  with 
which  the  salts  of  the  two  metals  are  conjoined.  The  dose  is  live 
grains,  gradually  increased  up  to  9j.,  three  times  a day;  it  should 
be  given  with  the  meals,  or  at  least  immediately  after. 


Ferri  ACETATIS  TINCTURA,  D .—  Tincture  of  the  Acetate  of  Iron. 

p reparation . — Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  5viij.  ; distilled  water,  Oss.  ; pure 
sulphuric  acid,  f3vj. ; pure  nitric  acid,  fjss. ; acetate  of  potash,  5viij.  ; rectified 
spirit,  cong.  ss.  To  nine  ounces  of  the  water  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  mix- 
ture, with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Add  next  the  nitric  acid,  first 
diluted  with  the  remaining  ounce  of  water,  and  evaporate  the  resulting  solution  to  the 
consistence  of  a thick  syrup.  Dissolve  this  in  one  quart,  and  the  acetate  of  potash  in 
the  remainder  of  the  spirit,  and,  having  mixed  the  solutions,  and  shaken  the  mixture 
repeatedly  in  a large  bottle,  let  the  whole  be  thrown  upon  a calico  filter.  When  any 
further  liquid  ceases  to  trickle  through,  subject  the  filter,  with  its  contents,  to  expres- 
sion, and,  having  cleared  the  turbid  tincture  thus  procured  by  filtration  through  paper, 
let  it  be  added  to  that  already  obtained.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  tincture  is  -891. 

PROPERTIES. — Tincture -of  the  acetate  of  iron  is  a reddish-brown 
transparent  liquid,  with  an  ethereal  odour,  and  an  acid  chalybeate 
taste.  It  is  a solution  of  the  acetate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in 
rectified  spirit. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Acetate  of  iron  possesses  the  proper- 
ties of  the  ferruginous  preparations  generally  ; but  as  its  composition 
is  rather  uncertain,  it  is  not  so  much  used  at  present  as  formerly. 
The  tincture  was  originally  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  thought  most  highly  of  the  chaly- 
beate powers  of  this  salt  of  iron.  I have  employed  it  extensively 
in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  of  chlorosis,  and  of  chronic  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  am  inclined  to  think  most  favorably  of  its  remediate 
powers,  an  opinion  strengthened  by  every  day’s  experience. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  dose  is  from  min.  xxx. 
to  f5j._  Dr.  Percival  was  in  the  habit  of  administering  it  in  asses’ 
milk;  it  may  be  given  thus  or  dropped  in  water  or  in  cod-liver  oil. 


Ferri  AMMONIO-chloridum,  L —Ammonio-chloride  of  Iron. 

peepabatton.— Sesquioxide  of  iron,  5 iij. ; hydrochloric  acid,  Oss. ; hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  ftiiss.  ; distilled  water,  Oiij. ; mix  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  the  acid, 
and  digest  in  a sand  bath,  frequently  shaking  until  it  is  dissolved  ; afterwards  add  the 
lydiochlorate  of  ammonia  first  dissolved  in  the  water  ; strain  and  evaporate  until  the 
salt  is  dry  ; then  rub  to  powder. 

PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  is  commonly  met  with  in  the 
form  of  an  orange-yellow,  semi-crystalline  powder,  which  attracts 
moistuie  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  emits  a feeble  odour  if 
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moistened,  has  a saline  metallic  taste,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by 
water  and  by  weak  spirit.  According  to  Phillips  it  is  a mechanical 
mixture  of  15  parts  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  85  parts  of  lw- 
drochlorate  of  ammonia.  Wittstein  gives  the  following  formula  for 

it,  NH4C1  + 10Fe2Cl3.  . . v . 

ADULTERATIONS. — Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  is  not  liable  to  adul- 
teration, but  as  it  keeps  badly  is  sometimes  unfit  for  use  in  medicine 
as  met  with  in  the  shops.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and 
tests  given  for  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.— 
“ Pulverulent,  of  an  orange-colour,  soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in 
water ; either  solution  emits  ammonia  on  the  addition  of  potash ; 
which  also  precipitates  about  seven  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  non 

from  100  grains  of  this  salt.”  . . 7 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  preparation,  the  Flores  mcirtiales 
of  the  older  pharmacologists,  was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed  as  a 
tonic  and  deobstruent  in  scrofulous  affections ; but,  in  consequence 
of  its  liability  to  become  decomposed  by  keeping,  and  the  variable 
quantity  of  iron  which  it  contains,  is  not  often  prescribed  m t le 

Pl  DOSE d AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— In  the  solid  state, 


gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 


Tinctura  Ferri  Ammonio-chloridi , L.  (Ammonio-chloride  of  iron, 
Biv  ; proof  spirit;  distilled  water,  of  each,  Oss. , disso  ve  tie  sa  tin 
the  spirit  and  strain.  A fluid  ounce  of  this  tincture  throws  down 
5-8  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the  addition  of  potash.)  L>ose, 

min.  xii.  to  min.  xl.  . „ i 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates;  lime  water;  and 

all  astringent  vegetable  preparations. 


Ferri  ammonio-citras,  D.  L. — Ammonio-citrate  of  Iron.  Ferro- 
citrcite  of  Ammonia. 

preparation.— “ Take  of  citric  acid,  Biv. ; distilled  water,  f?xvj. ; sulphate  of 
iron?!  v ™on  of  ammonia,  f§iv. ; or  as  much  as  is  sufficient : dissolve  . c.  c 
acid  in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and,  having  converted  tlie  sffipimte  of  iron  mU) 
the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  as  directed  in  the  formula  for  Fern  Peroxydum  Hj  , 

introduce  thepmduct  into  the  capsule  containing  the  solution 
twenty  minutes.  When  the  solution  has  cooled,  add,  constantly  stirring,  t 
in  slight  excess,  and  having  transferred  the  solution  ^ of  dry  sail 

evaporate  it  to  dryness,  by  a steam  or  water  heat.  y ^ M , « Sulphate  of 

which  adheres  to  the  plates,  and  preserve  it  m well-stojipa1  bottms,  m 1 fsix. ; 

iron,  5xi.j.  ; carbonate  of  soda,  oxnss.  ; citnc  acid,  dJ.  , separately  in  Ovj.  of 

boiling  distilled  water,  Oxij. ; dissolve  the  snip  >a  e ' DreciDitate  may  subside  ; 
the  water ; mix  the  solutions  while  warm  dissolv^ 

pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  piecipitate  ‘ '-l  wjt|t  ;t  when 

’by  means  of  heat  with  the  acid  added ; then  the  ammoma  b mg  n nx cd  mto  it  v h » 
cold,  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup;  dry  this  t ^n  c heat,  spreail 
thinly  on  flat  earthenware  plates ; and  keep  in  a well  stopped  vessel,  L. 

* Oj.  in  the  original,  hut  altered  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  Oss.  he  states  on  the  authority  of  the 
compilers  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  occurs  in 
the  form  of  semi  transparent  shining  scales,  of  a garnet-red  colour, 
inodorous;  with  a mildly  styptic  metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  ammonio-citrate  is  a slightly  deli- 
quescent salt;  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  or  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper.  The  composition  of  this  prepara- 
tion has  been  variously  stated,  but  all  chemists  agree  that  the  iron 
exists  in  it  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  The  following  is  the  formula 
for  it  given  by  Wittstein,  (5  NH4  0 -f  2 Ci  + 6 Ii  0)  -f  (4  Fe2  O3  + 
Ci  + 3 HO.) 

ADULTERATIONS. — Not  liable  to  adulteration;  but  the  following 
characteristics  and  tests  for  it  are  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia : — “Soluble  in  water;  the  solution  does  not 
afiect  the  colour  of  either  litmus  or  turmeric,  nor  does  it  become 
blue  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  but  on  the  addi- 
tion of  potash  or  lime  water,  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  and 
ammonia  given  off;  about  34  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  thrown 
down  by  potash  from  a solution  in  water  of  100  grains.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— The  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  resem- 
bles much  the  tartrate  to  be  next  described,  and  is  adapted  for  the 
same  cases.  Both  these  preparations  are  much  milder  in  their  effects 
than  the  mineral  acid  salts  of  the  metal ; they  are  consequently 
better  adapted  for  delicate  persons,  and  especially  for  cases  in  which 
the  digestive  organs  are  in  an  irritable  state ; but  they  are  not  so 
useful  in  anemic  diseases. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  v.  to  gr.  viij.  in 
solution. 

By  combining  together  4 parts  of  citrate  of  iron,  and  1 of  citrate 
of  quina,  a preparation  is  obtained  which  has  been  named  Ferri  et 
Quina  Citras  ; it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj.  in 
the  form  of  pill,  in  cases  where  a combination  of  these  tonics  is  in- 
dicated. This  salt  is  now  commonly  sold  in  the  shops,  and  a spurious 
article  which  contains  no  quina  is  very  often  substituted  for  it;  the 
fraud  may  be  readily  detected  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution 
which  will  throw  down  the  quina  if  any  be  present. 

Ferri  et  Magnesia  Citras.  This  preparation,  which  possesses  the 
advantage  over  the  ammonio-citrate  of  not  being  deliquescent,  has 
recently  been  much  used  on  the  continent.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving two  parts  by  weight  of  recently  precipitated  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  in  a solution  of  three  parts  of  citric  acid,  then 
saturating  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  shining  brown  scales;  and  may  be 
given  in  powder  or  pill,  in  doses  of  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  three 

times  a day.  It  may  be  also  given  in  solution  sweetened  with 
syrup. 

Aqua  Clialybeata.  Under  this  name,  a solution  of  citrate  of  iron 
m water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  flavoured  with  bitter  orange 
peel,  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Messrs- 
ewley  and  Evans  of  this  city.  The  exact  formula  for  its  prepara- 
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tion  has  not  been  made  public:  every  fsvj.  hold  in  solution  gr.  xiij. 
of  citrate  of  iron,  it  may  be  therefore  given  in  doses  of  fsj.  to  f5ij. 
two  or  three  times  a day.  It  is  the  most  agreeable  form  perhaps  in 
which  a ferruginous  preparation  can  be  administered,  the  only  .ob- 
jection to  its  use  being  that  it  is  apt  to  cause  unpleasant  eructations 
shortly  after  it  has  been  taken;  this  may  be,  however,  to  a great 
extent  prevented  by  its  not  being  drunk  until  the  ellervescence  has 
nearly  ceased.  It  is  very  generally  employed,  being  found  an  eih- 
cacious  preparation  of  iron. 

Tinctura  Fervi  Aurantiacea,  WIRTEMBERG.  (Iron  filings,  3iv. ; 
Seville  oranges,  4.  Remove  the  peel,  the  white,  and  the  seeds; 
beat  the  pulp  with  the  filings  in  a stone  mortar  and  let  the  paste 
remain  at  rest  for  two  days;  then  pour  upon  it,  Madeira  wine,  lox. 
and  tincture  of  orange  peel,  fSij.;  digest  for  seven  days,  express  and 
filter.)  A very  agreeable  preparation ; Dose,  f 5j.  to  f 5iv. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; and  all  astringent  vegetable 

preparations. 


FERRI  AMMONIO-TARTRAS. — Ammonio-tartrate  of  Iron. 

preparation. — “ Tartaric  acid,  100  drachms  ; sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  cm- 
taliine  S Ihihms;  sesqui-Q^-oxidc  of  iron,  53i  drachms ; mur.at.c  acid  180 
drachms ; solution  of  ammonia,  and  water  of  each,  a sufficiency;^ 
acid  in  confr.  i.  of  water  and  add  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  gradually.  Disso  ye 
the  sesnuioxide  of  iron  in  the  muriatic  acid  by  means  of  a gentle  heat;  dilute  the  solution 
with  Ovi  of  water,  and  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  ammonia  to  piecipitate 
the  oxide  Separate  this  on  a flannel  filter,  wash  it  with  water,  until  the  washing 
mss  tasteless  • and  add  it  to  the  solution  containing  the  bitartrate  of  ammonia,  then 
K a gentk  heat,  by  means  of  a water-bath  until  the  whole  o the  «j,ujo»d e of 
iron  is  dissolved,  and  a deep  reddish-brown  solutioii  resul^  L stl  eyap orate 

solution  by  means  of  a water-bath,  to  dryness.  —Mr.  Procter,  m 
Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  (which  has  been  recently  intio 
duced  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  is  not  confined  on  any^of 
the  pharmacopoeias) , is  met  with  m the  foim  .‘  * 

semitransparent,  of  a beautiful  reddish-brown  colour.  It  is  odourless, 
has  a sweetish,  slightly  chalybeate  taste ; is  soluble  in  about  its  own 
weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  a much  less  quantity  o ^boihng 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  m ether  Ammo 
tartrate  of  iron  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  to ‘ °t 

sesciui-oxide  of  iron,  one  of  tartrate  of  ammonia,  and  four  ot  watci. 

THEpIpeUTICAL  EFFECTS.-This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of 
iron  void  of  all  astringency.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  as  a tonic  lor 
those  derangements  of  the  uterine  organs  m which  theferrugmou 
salts  are  incficated.  Its  not  disagreeable  taste,  its  solubility  m water, 
and  the  permanency  of  its  composition  give  it  an  advantage  over 

most  of  the  other  preparations  of  iron.  ... 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Gr.  v.  to  gr.  viij.  in  the 
fom  of  powder,  pill,  or  solution;  or  made  into  a bolus  with  honey. 
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INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; and  all  astringent  vegetable 
preparations. 


Ferri  BROMIDUM. — Bromide  of  Iron. 

preparation. — “Bromine;  and  clean  iron  filings,  of  each,  equal  parts ; heat 
together  under  water,  till  the  fluid  becomes  of  a greenish  colour ; filter  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.”  Magendie. 

Bromide  of  iron  is  of  a brick-red  colour,  and  has  a disagreeable, 
styptic,  metallic  taste.  It  deliquesces  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  used  on  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  stated  with  much  success,  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
uterus,  and  in  glandular  enlargements ; more  recently  it  has  been 
employed  as  a substitute  for  the  iodide  of  iron.  Dose,  gr.  iij. 
to  gr.  viij. 

Pilulai  Ferri  Brornidi,  WERNECK.  (Bromide  of  iron,  3j.;  extract 
of  liquorice,  a sufficiency ; mix  and  divide  into  60  pills.)  One  or 
two,  morning  and  evening.  It  has  been  also  employed  externally  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  prepai'ed  by  rubbing  together  one  part  of  the 
bromide  and  fifteen  of  prepared  lard. 


Ferri  CARBONAS  SACCIIARATUM,  D.  L.  E. — Saccharine  Carbonate 
of  Iron. 

preparation. — “Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces;  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda  of  commerce,  ten  ounces  ; distilled  water,  two  gallons  ; refined  sugar  in  fine 
powder,  four  ounces.  With  the  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  water,  pre- 
pare as  directed  for  Ferri  carbonas , a carbonate  of  iron,  and  immediately  after  it  has 
been  expressed,  mix  with  it  the  refined  sugar.  Dry  the  mixture  at  a,  temperature  not 
exceeding  212°,  and  having  reduced  it  to  a fine  powder,  preserve  it  in  a well  stopped 
bottle,”  D.  “Sulphate  of  iron,  5iv. ; carbonate  of  soda,  oiv.  5ij. ; sugar,  5ij.  ; boil- 
ing distilled  water,  Oiv.  ; dissolve  the  carbonate  and  the  sulphate  separately  in  two 
pints  of  water  ; mix  the  solutions  while  hot,  and  set  aside  that  the  carbonate  of  iron 
may  subside ; then  having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  precipitated 
carbonate  frequently  with  water ; add  to  it  the  sugar  dissolved  in  two  fluid  ounces  of 
water  and  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a water-bath  to  dryness  ; keep  in  a well  stopped 
vessel,”  L.  “Sulphate  of  iron,  oiv.  ; carbonate  of  soda,  §v.  ; pure  sugar,  5ij. ; 
water,  Oiv.  ; dissolve  the  sulphate  and  carbonate,  each  in  Oij.  of  the  water;  add  the 
solutions  and  mix  them  : collect  the  precipitate  on  a cloth  filter,  and  immediately  wash 
it  with  cold  water,  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  and  without  delay 
triturate  the  pulp  which  remains,  with  tiie  sugar  previously  in  fine  powder.  Dry  the 
mixture  at  a temperature  not  much  above  120°,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — A grayisli  or  bluish-green  powder;  in- 
odorous, with  a sweetish,  strongly  chalybeate  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  is  composed  of  “ car- 
bonate of  protoxide  of  iron,  in  an  undetermined  state  of  combination, 
with  sugar  and  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,”  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
Sugar  or  other  saccharine  matter  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the 
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carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which  takes  place  rapidly  under 
ordinary  circumstances  from  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  the 
sesquioxide  and  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  The  saccharine  car- 
bonate remains  unchanged  for  a long  time,  even  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  it  eventually  becomes  converted  into  the  sesquioxide ; 
the  Dublin  and  London  Colleges  direct  it  to  be  dried  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  a heat  above  140°  driving  off  most  of  the  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol;  but  dissolves  completely 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  effervescence. 

ADULTERATIONS. — This  preparation  is  not  liable  to  adulteration ; 
that  it  has  been  properly  prepared  may  be  known  by  “ its  colour 
being  grayish-green ; and  by  its  being  easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
with  brisk  effervescence,”  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  Dr.  Christison 
states  that  when  decomposed  by  an  acid,  fifty  grains  ought  to  yield 
7-5  cubic  inches  of  gas. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  active  of  the  ferruginous  salts,  and  the  per- 
manency of  its  composition  in  the  form  now  described  renders  this 
preparation  a valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  children  and  delicate  females,  when  the  employ- 
ment of  a chalybeate  tonic  is  indicated.  Carbonate  of  iron  held  in 
solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  active  principle  of  many 
chalybeate  mineral  waters. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx.  in 
the  form  of  powder,  or  made  into  an  electuary  with  syrup  or 

k 0XpiLnlce  Ferri  Carbonatis,  E.  (Saccharine  carbonate  of  iron,  four 
parts;  red-rose  conserve,  one  part;  beat  them  into  a proper  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  five  grain  pills.)  Dose  one  to  four  pills. 

In  the  following  preparations,  the  carbonate  of  iron,  prevented 
from  undergoing  decomposition  by  the  presence  of  saccharine  matter, 
is  the  active  ingredient : — 

Mistura  Ferri  comjoosita,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  myrrh,  m pon- 
der, 3j.;  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  5ss. ; essence  of  nutmeg,  f3j. ; 
rose  water,  fSviij. ; refined  sugar,  5j - ; sulphate  of  iron,  3ss.  Tritu- 
rate the  myrrh  and  carbonate  of  potash  with  the  sugar,  spirit  o 
nutmeg,  and  seven  ounces  of  the  rose  water,  the  latter  being  Siac 
ally  added  until  a uniform  mixture  is  obtained ; to  this  add  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  previously  dissolved  in  the  remaining  ounce  of  rose- 
water, and  enclose  the  mixture  at  once  in  a bottle  which  should  be 
tightly  corked,”  D.  “ Myrrh,  powdered,  3ij-  5 carbonate  of  potash 
3i. ; rose  water,  fsxviij.;  sulphate  of  iron,  powdered,  Buss; ; spin  o 
nutmeg,  fsj.;  sugar,  3ij. ; rub  together  the  myrrh  with  the  spirit 
and  the  carbonate,  and  to  these,  while  rubbing,  add  first  the  lose 
water  with  the  sugar,  then  the  sulphate.  Put  the  mixture  imme- 
diately into  a glass  vessel,  and  stop  it,  L.  E.).  This  mixture, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeias  as  a substitute  lor 
Dr  Griffith's  tonic  mixture , and  by  which  name  it  is  commonly 
known  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  generally  employed  ot  the 
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pharmaceutical  preparations  of  iron.  Its  operation  is  stimulant  as 
well  as  tonic,  and  consequently  it  should  not  be  administered  in 
cases  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  in  the 
digestive  organs;  tire  dose  is  fsj.  to  f 3 ij . two  or  three  times  a day. 
As  it  does  not  keep  well,  it  should  be  only  prepared  when  wanted 
for  use. 

Pilula  Ferri  composita,  L.  (Myrrh,  powdered,  3ij. ; carbonate  of 
soda;  sulphate  of  iron;  and  treacle,  of  each,  3j- ; rub  the  myrrh  with 
the  carbonate,  in  a vessel  previously  warmed ; then  add  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  rub  them  again;  afterwards  beat  the  whole  together  to 
form  a mass.)  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.  two  or  three  times  a day. 
These  pills  become  so  hard  when  kept,  as  to  be  unfit  for  use. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids,  and  acidulous  salts;  and  all  astringent 
vegetable  preparations. 


Ferri  IODIDUM,  D.  E — Iodide  of  Iron.  Proto-iodide  of  iron. 
Iodide  of  iron  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  a formula  for  the  Syrup  introduced. 

preparation. — “ Take  of  pure  iodine,  5j- ; filings  or  thin  turnings  of  wrought 
iron,  separated  from  impurities  by  a magnet,  Sss.  ; distilled  water,  f5v.  Introduce 
the  iodine,  iron,  and  four  ounces  of  the  water,  into  a Florence  flask,  and  having  heated 
the  mixture  gently  for  ten  minutes,  boil  until  the  solution  loses  its  red  colour.  Pass 
the  liquid  now  through  paper  into  a second  flask,  washing  the  filter  with  the  remaining 
ounce  of  water,  and  by  means  of  a regulated  heat,  boil  down  the  liquor  until  a drop  of 
it  taken  out  on  the  end  of  an  iron  wire  solidifies  on  cooling.  When  the  flask  has 
assumed  the  temperature  of  the  air,  let  the  iodide  of  iron  be  extracted  from  it  (by 
breaking  the  flask  if  necessary),  and  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  powerful  pressure, 
enveloped  in  blotting  paper,  let  it  be  enclosed  in  a well-stopped  bottle,”  D.  “ Take 
any  convenient  quantity  of  iodine,  iron  wire,  and  distilled  water,  in  the  proportions  for 
making  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  (see  below).  Proceed  as  directed  for  that  process ; but 
before  filtering  the  solution,  concentrate  it  to  one-sixth  of  its  volume,  without  re- 
moving the  excess  of  iron  wire.  Put  the  filtered  liquor  quickly  into  an  evaporating 
basin,  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  quick-lime  around  the  basin,  in  some  convenient 
apparatus  in  which  it  may  be  shut  up  accurately  in  a small  space  not  communicating 
with  the  general  atmosphere.  Heat  the  whole  apparatus  in  a hot-air  press  or  other- 
wise until  the  water  be  entirely  evaporated  ; and  preserve  the  dry  iodide  in  small  well- 
closed  bottles,”  E.  Ferri  iodidi  syrupus,  D.  L.  E. — “ Take  of  pure  iodine,  five 
drachms  ; iron  turnings,  separated  by  a magnet,  three  drachms  ; distilled  water,  two 
ounces  ; simple  syrup,  six  fluid  ounces  : introduce  the  iodine,  iron,  and  water  into  a 
glass  flask,  and  apply  a moderate  heat  until  the  solution  loses  its  red  colour.  Filter 
the  solution  while  hot  into  a bottle  containing  the  syrup,  mix  with  agitation,  and  add 
distilled  water,  to  make  up  eight  fluid  ounces.  One  fluid  drachm  contains  about  five 
grains  of  iodide  of  iron,”  D.  “Iodine,  5,j-  ; iron  wire,  3iij-  i distilled  water,  f*xij. 
or  a sufficiency ; sugar,  ox.  ; 'mix  the  iodine  and  iron  with  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the 
water,  and  heat  until  the  liquor  assumes  a greenish  colour,  then  strain  ; evaporate  to 
about  four  fluid  ounces  and  add  the  sugar  : finally  when  ’ the  syrup  has  cooled,  add 
sufficient  water  that  the  whole  may  measure  fifteen  ounces  ; keep  in  a well-stoppered 
black  glass  vessel,”  L.  “ Iodine  (dry),  200  grains  ; fine  iron  wire,  recently  cleaned, 
100  grains ; white  sugar,  in  powder,  3ivss.  ; distilled  water,  f§vj. ; boil  the  iodine, 
iron,  and  water  together  in  a glass  matrass,  at  first  gently,  to  avoid  the  expulsion 
of  iodine  vapour,  afterwards  briskly  till  about  f § ij . remain.  Filter  this  quickly, 
while  hot,  into  a matrass  containing  the  sugar;  dissolve  the  sugar  with  a gentle 
heat,  and  add  distilled  water  to  make  up  f 5 vj . Twelve  minims  contain  one  grain 
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of  iodide  of  iron,”  E.  The  following  simple  process  for  preparing  iodide  of  iron  has 
been  recently  proposed  by  M.  Cap  : — Bruise  together  in  a large  mortar,  4 parts  of 
iodine  and  2 parts  of  water ; then  add  quickly  1 part  of  iron  filings.  Sufficient  heat  is 
produced  to  drive  off  1 part  of  iodine  in  the  state  of  vapour,  when  the  mixture  becomes 
liquid  ; to  remove  the  excess  of  iron,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered.  The 
filtered  liquor  is  a solution  of  the  iodide  of  iron  free  from  oxide  or  per-oxide.  This 
solution  may  be  readily  preserved  by  adding  a sufficiency  of  pure  sugar  to  it,  to  con- 
vert it  into  a syrup. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Generally  met  with  in  small  crystalline 
masses,  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  opaque,  and  having  a metallic  lustre. 
It  has  a very  styptic  metallic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Iodide  of  iron  is  composed  of  1 equiva- 
lent of  iodine  and  1 of  iron  (Fe  I),  combined  in  the  crystalline 
state  with  4 equivalents  of  water.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  at- 
tracting' oxygen  from  the  air  is  converted  into  a mixture  ol  sesqui- 
oxide  and  sesqui-iodide  of  iron;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  the  solution  when  left  exposed  to  the  air  is  rapidly  de- 
composed, and  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  deposited;  which  change  is, 
however,  prevented,  if  a sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  be  present. 
Exposed  to  heat,  it  fuses,  and  at  a temperature  above  350°  F.,  is 
decomposed,  the  iodine  being  volatilized  and  the  iron  left  in  the 
state  of  peroxide.  The  formula  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  yields 
an  excellent  preparation;  it  is  that  proposed  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of 
Edinburgh. 

ADULTERATIONS. — That  iodide  of  iron  has  been  well  prepared  and 
properly  preserved,  may  be  readily  known  by  its  being  entirely  so- 
luble in  distilled  water.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  this 
salt,  the  London  College  directs  the  syrup  alone  to  be  now  prepared 
for  use  in  medicine,  but  as  many  persons  can  take  it  only  in  the 
solid  state,  this  is  a defect  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  more  especially  as  the  iodide  may  be  preserved  in 
well  stoppered  bottles  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  provided  it  be 
kept  covered  with  a layer  of  the  Pulvis  Ferri. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Iodide  of  iron  was  first  employed  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  lhomson.  In  its 
operation  on  the  system  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  preparations 
of  iron  than  to  those  of  iodine,  but  to  a certain  extent  it  possesses 
the  combined  properties  of  both.  Thus,  as  a tonic  it  is  especially 
useful  in  scrofulous  debility,  and  under  its  use  strumous  enlarge- 
ments of  the  glandular  system  are  quickly  dissipated.  It  may  be 
also  administered  with  much  benefit  in  chlorosis  and.  amenonhoca 
when  the  ferruginous  preparations  are  indicated,  and  it-  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  useful  remedies  that  can  be  employed  m the  treat- 
ment of  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  occurring  m scrofulous  or 
weak  constitutions.  I have  found  it  very  beneficial  in  several  lorins 
of  cutaneous  disease  occurring  in  debilitated  habits,  and  in  many 
cases  of  phthisis,  in  either  of  which  the  syrup  maybe  combined  with 
cod-liver  oil.  In  large  doses  iodide  of  iron  sometimes  purges. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  dose  of  iodide  of 
iron  is  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v.  gradually  increased.  It  is  so  deliquescent  a 
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substance,  and  the  solution  of  it  decomposes  so  rapidly,  that  many 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  preserving  it  unchanged;  of  these 
the  only  two  that  deserve  notice  are,  keeping  in  the  bottle  in  which 
it  is  contained  a piece  of  iron  wire  as  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Squire 
of  London,  or  forming  it  into  a strong  syrup  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  The  former  method  has  been  found  very 
effectual,  but  it  entails  the  necessity  of  filtering  the  solution  every 
time  it  is  to  be  used ; while  in  the  latter  it  is  not  only  preserved  for 
a length  of  time  unaltered,  but  it  is  also  an  elegant  form  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medicine.  The  syrups  of  the  three  Pharma- 
copoeias are  of  equal  strength,  f 3j - containing  five  grains  of  the 
salt;  the  dose  is  therefore  from  min.  xij.  to  min.  xl. 

Pilalae  Iodicli  Ferri.  (Take  of  iodine,  127  grains;  iron  wire 
about  the  thickness  of  a thin  quill,  5ss  ; distilled  water,  min.  lxxv. 
Agitate  them  briskly  together  in  a strong  ounce  phial,  provided 
with  a well  fitted  glass  stopper,  until  the  froth  which  forms  becomes 
white,  which  will  happen  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Pour  the  liquid 
upon  5ij.  of  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar,  in  a small  mortar,  and  tritu- 
rate immediately  and  briskly  for  a few  minutes;  add  gradually  a 
mixture  of  the  following  powders,  viz.,  liquorice  powder,  5ss. ; powder 
of  gum  arabic,  3iss. ; and  flour,  5j. ; divide  the  mass  into  144  pills.  In 
making  this  preparation,  the  bottle  should  be  wrapped  in  a coarse 
towel,  for  fear  of  its  bursting,  and  the  stopper  held  in  firmly.  Each  pill 
contains  one  grain  of  iodide  of  iron.)  The  above  formula,  which  was 
originally  communicated  by  Mr.  Leslie  of  Glasgow,  is  that  which 
has  been  in  general  use  for  several  years ; but  I have  found  that 
when  kept  for  some  time,  the  pills  become  very  soft  and  lose  all  trace 
of  iodine.  I have  therefore  tried  the  following,  which  makes  an 
excellent  pill,  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  above,  and  by  means  of  which 
any  desired  number  of  pills  may  be  prepared  in  a few  minutes, 
thereby  rendering  their  being  too  long  kept  unnecessary: — Pulvis 
Ferri,  gr.  vj. ; sugar  of  milk,  gr.  vj. ; iodide  of  iron,  gr.  xij. ; confec- 
tion of  the  dog-rose,  gr.  xij.;  make  into  a mass  and  divide  into  12 
pills.  Each  of  these  contains  one  grain  of  the  iodide  of  iron  and  half 
a grain  of  the  powder  of  iron. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acids,  and  acidulous  salts;  and  all  substances  , 
incompatible  with  sulphate  of  iron,  (sec  page  70.) 


Ferri  LACTAS. — Lactate  of  Iron.  Proto-lactate  of  Iron. 

preparation. — “ Take  any  quantity  of  sour  whey ; evaporate  it  to  a third  or  fourth 
of  its  volume  ; decant,  filter,  and  saturate  with  milk  of  lime.  Separate  the  precipitated 
lactate  of  lime  on  a filter  ; treat  it  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  precipitate  the  oxalate 
of  lime.  Add  to  the  liquor,  again  filtered  (which  is  now  a solution  of  lactic  acid), 
clean  iron  filings ; boil  for  a short  time,  filter,  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup, 
and  crystallize  by  cooling.” — louradour. 

physical  PROPERTIES. — Lactate  of  iron  occurs  in  the  form  of 
small  greenish-yellow  acicular  prisms,  or  in  powder  of  a dull,  pale 
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green  colour,  having  a feeble  chalybeate,  not  disagreeable  taste,  but 
no  odour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  1 equivalent  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  and  1 of  lactic  acid,  combined  in  the  crystalline  state 
with  3 of  water.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  during 
solution  the  iron  passes  to  a higher  state  of  oxidation ; when  pure, 
the  solution  in  distilled  water  is  not  affected  by  solution  of  nitrate 
of  baryta  or  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Proto-lactate  of  iron  has  an 
acid  reaction  on  vegetable  colours. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Lactate  of  iron  has  been  administered 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  mild  preparations  of  this  metal.  It 
has  been  principally  used  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  and  atonic 
amenorrhcea,  in  which  it  has  been  found  very  successful.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  its  high  price,  it  has  been  hitherto  but  little 
employed  in  this  country. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  vj.  to  gr.  xij.  in  the 
24  hours.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  lozenge  or  of  syrup. 

Trochisci  Ferri  Lcictatis , CAP.  (Lactate  of  iron,  3vij.  gr.  lxxii. ; 
pure  sugar,  5xiss. ; mucilage,  a sufficiency ; make  into  lozenges,  each 
weighing  gr.  x.)  Each  lozenge  contains  gr.  f of  the  salt. 

Syrupus  Ferri  Lactatis,  CAP.  (Lactate  of  iron,  5j- ; boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  foviss. ; pure  sugar,  Sxiij. ; make  into  a syrup.)  Dose, 
f3ij.  to  foss. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Same  as  for  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron. 


Ferri  MISTURA  AROMATICA,  D. — Aromatic  mixture  of  Iron. 

preparation. — Take  of  peruvian  bark  (crown  or  pale),  in  powder,  5j- ; calumba 
root,  in  coarse  powder,  3'>j-  ; cloves,  bruised,  5'j-  i filings  of  iron,  separated  by  a 
magnet,  §ss.  ; digest  for  three  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  in  a covered  vessel, 
with  as  much  peppermint  water  as  will  give  twelve  ounces  of  a filtered  product,  and 
then  add  of  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  three  fluid  ounces  ; tincture  of  orange 
peel,  three  fluid  drachms.  This  mixture  should  be  kept  in  a well  stopped  bottle. 

This  mixture  is  a combination  of  aromatic  tonics  holding  in  solu- 
tion some  tannate  of  iron;  in  consequence  of  its  black  colour  it  is 
commonly  known  as  Ileberden  s ink.  Notwithstanding  its  being  an 
unchemical  compound,  it  is  a most  excellent  tonic,  and  so  highly 
thought  of  as  to  be  retained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia; it  is  in  very  general  use  in  this  city,  in  the  various  states 
of  debility  attended  with  anemia.  Dose,  faj.  to  foij.  two  or  three 
times  a day.  It  may  be  conveniently  and  advantageously  pi  escribed 
in  combination  with  the  compound  iron  mixture,  equal  proportions 
of  each  being  used. 


Ferri  muriatis  tinctura,  E.  Tinctura  ferri  sesquici-ilo- 
RIDI,  D.  L. — Tincture  of  the  muriate  of  Iron.  Tincture  of  the  ses- 
quichloride  of  Iron. 
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preparation. — “Take  ofiron  wire,  5 v i ij . ; pure  muriatic  acid,  Oij. ; pure  nitric  acid, 
f3xviij. ; distilled  water,  Oj.  ; rectified  spirit,  Oiss.  Dilute  the  muriatic  acid  with  the 
water,  and  having  poured  the  mixture  on  the  iron,  apply  a gentle  heat  until  the  metal 
is  dissolved.  Next  add  the  nitric  acid  in  successive  portions,  and  then  evaporate  at  a 
gentle  heat  until  the  solution  is  reduced  to  one  pint.  Finally  mix  this  in  a bottle  with 
the  spirit,  and,  after  the  mixture  has  stood  for  twelve  hours,  draw  off  the  clear  tinc- 
ture. The  specific  gravity  of  this  tincture  is  1237,”  D.  “ Scsqui-oxidc  of  iron,  5vj. ; 
hydrochloric  acid,  Oj.  ; rectified  spirit,  Oiij.  ; mix  the  sesqui-oxide  with  the  acid  and 
digest  in  a sand-bath,  frequently  agitating  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  add  the  spirit  to 
the  cooled  solution  and  filter,”  L.  “ Red  oxide  of  iron,  5vj.  ; muriatic  acid,  Oj. ; 
rectified  spirit,  Oiij.  ; digest  the  oxide  in  the  acid  for  three  days  in  a glass  vessel,  with 
occasional  agitation  ; then  add  the  spirit  and  filter,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  preparation  is  transparent  and  of 
a reddish-brown  colour,  it  has  rather  an  agreeable  odour  of  hydro- 
chloric ether,  and  a very  acid  styptic  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  a solution  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron 
in  rectified  spirit,  containing  also  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a trace 
of  hydrochloric  ether.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly.  When 
prepared  according  to  the  London  formula,  “ its  specific  gravity  is 
about  -992,  and  f'sj.  yields,  on  the  addition  of  potash,  a precipitate 
of  nearly  gr.  xxx.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  ” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Tincture  of  the  sesqui-chloride  of  iron 
if  taken  in  large  doses  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  which  it  contains.  In  medi- 
cinal doses  it  is  one  of  the  most  generally  employed  of  the  officinal 
preparations  of  iron,  and  may  be  used  as  a tonic  in  the  cases  in 
which  this  metal  is  indicated.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  it  possesses  astringent  properties,  on  which  account  it  is  some- 
times used  as  a topical  agent  to  check  bleeding  from  small  vessels, 
and  also  that  it  is  more  irritant  than  the  other  preparations  of  the 
metal.  Besides  its  tonic  powers,  it  has  some  specific  influence  over 
the  urinary  organs,  in  many  diseases  of  which  it  is  employed  with 
benefit.  Thus  it  is  found  useful  in  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
especially  when  occurring  in  females,  in  chronic  mucous  discharges 
from  the  urino-genital  organs,  in  atonic  hemorrhages  from  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  and  in  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  a catheter.  In  the  latter  affection,  its  bene- 
ficial effects  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  nausea  which  it  produces, 
and  consequently  it  is  administered  in  small  but  frequently  repeated 
doses,  min.  x.  to  min.  xij.  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Min.  x.  to  f3ss.  gradually 
increased  to  f3j.  or  f 3ij . ; it  is  best  administered  in  fsj.  or  foij.  of 
water,  or  in  white  wine  if  nothing  forbids  the  use  of  the  latter ; it 
may  be  also  given  in  infusion  of  quassia. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates ; lime  water; 
carbonate  of  lime;  magnesia  and  its  carbonate;  solution  of  gum; 
and  all  astringent  vegetable  preparations. 

In  poisoning  with  this  preparation,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as 
in  poisoning  with  hydrochloric  acid,  (see  page  152.) 
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Ferri  oxydum  magneticum,  D.  Ferri  oxidum  nigrum,  E. 
— Magnetic  oxide  of  Iron.  Hlack  oxide  of  Iron.  Ferroso -ferric- 

oxide  of  Iron. 

preparation. — u Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  §xij. ; solution  of  caustic  potash,  f ' 5 li  v . ; 
distilled  water,  a sufficient  quantity  : convert  as  is  directed  in  the  formula  for  hern 
Peroxydum  Hydratum,  eight  ounces  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  into  a persulphate,  lo 
the  solution  thus  obtained  add  the  four  remaining  ounces  of  the  sulphate  ot  iron  first 
dissolved  iii  half  a pint  of  distilled  water.  Mix  well  the  resulting  liquid  with  the 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and,  having  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  an  iron  vessel, 
collect  the  precipitate  oil  a calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  distilled  water  unti 
the  liquid  which  passes  through  ceases  to  give  a precipitate  when  dropped  into  a solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium.  Lastly,  let  the  precipitate  be  dried  by  a steam  or  water  heat, 
and,  having  been  first  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  let  it  be  enclosed  in  a well-stopped 
bottle,”  D.  “ Sulphate  of  iron,  Syj.  ; sulphuric  acid  (commercial),  i I’1"'6 

nitric  acid,  fSivss.  ; stronger  aqua  ammonia,  fsiiss.  ; boiling  water,  Oiij. ; dissolve 
half  the  sulphate  in  half  the  water,  and  add  the  sulphuric  acid ; boil,  add  the  mtnc 
acid  by  degrees,  boiling  the  liquid  briskly  after  each  addition  for  a few  minutes. 
Dissolve  the  rest  of  the  sulphate  in  the  rest  of  the  water,  mix  thoroughly  the  two 
solutions,  and  immediately  add  the  ammonia  in  a full  stream,  stirring  the  mixture  at 
the  same  time  briskly.  Collect  the  black  powder  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it  with 
water  till  the  water  is  scarcely  precipitated  by  solution  of  nitrate  ot  baryta,  and  diy 
it  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  180°,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  compound  is  met  with  native, 
when  it  constitutes  magnetic  .iron  ore.  Prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  it  is  a grayish  black  powder  with 
a velvety  smoothness.  It  is  strongly  magnetic. . . 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  a compound 
of  1 equivalent  of  the  protoxide  and  2 of  the  sesquioxide  ot  iron, 
(Fe  0,  2 Fe2  O3),  Exposed  to  heat  in  close  vessels  it  undergoes  no 
alteration,  but  when  heated  in  the  open  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
passes  into  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  It  dissolves  readily  m hydro- 
chloric acid  without  effervescence.  . . 

ADULTERATIONS. — Black  oxide  of  iron  sometimes  contains  metal- 
lic iron,  when  it  does  not  dissolve  completely  m hydrochloric  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— This  preparation  ot  iron  is  not  much 
used  in  the  present  day,  but  formerly  under  the  name  of  vFtlnops 
martis,  it  bore  a high  reputation  as  a chalybeate  tonic. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— The  dose  of  it  is  bom 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx.  two  or  three  times  a day,  made  into  an  electuary 

with  honey  or  treacle.  , . , c ■ • 

Ferruginous  pills,  SCHNEIDER.  (B  ack  oxide  of  iron,  in  fane 
powder,  15  parts;  calumba  and  canella,  of  each,  m fine  pow  , 
4 parts;  cayenne  pepper,  1 part;  extract  qf  chamomile;  a.  s 
ciency ; make  into  a pill  mass  and  divide  into  four  grain  pil  s.) 
Dose,  3 to  5 daily.  An  excellent  combination  m chloiosis. 


Ferri  peroxydum,  D.  Ferri  sesquioxydum,L.  Ferri  oxi- 
dum RUBRUM,  E. — Peroxide  of  Iron.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  At 


oxide  of  Iron. 

Ferri  CARBONAS,  D. — Carbonate  of  Iron. 
bonic  acid  is  driven  off  during  the  drying 


As  most  of  the  car- 
of  the  carbonate,  as 
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directed  by  the  Dublin  College,  and  as  the  small  quantity  it  retains 
escapes  soon  after  it  has  been  prepared,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  may 
be  preserved, — the  resulting  powder  being  the  sesquioxide,  I have 
thought  it  better  to  describe  it  along  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

preparation. — Ferri  peroxydum,  D. — “ Take  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
any  convenient  quantity  : place  it  in  an  oven,  on  a few  folds  of  filtering  paper,  and 
when  it  has  become  dry  to  the  touch,  transfer  it  to  a covered  crucible,  and  expose  it 
for  a few  minutes  to  an  obscure  red  heat.”  Ferri  sesquioxydum,  L. — “Sulphate 
of  iron,  Ibiv.  ; carbonate  of  soda,  11)  iv.  5ij. ; boiling  water,  eong.  vj. ; dissolve  the  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  separately  in  eong.  iij.  of  water ; then  the  liquors  being  mixed 
together  while  hot,  set  them  by  that  the  powder  may  subside.  Lastly,  the  supernatant 
liquor  being  poured  oft',  wash  what  is  precipitated  frequently  with  water  and  dry  it.” 
Ferri  ox  idem  rubrum,  E. — “ Sulphate  of  iron,  §iv.  ; carbonate  of  soda,  §v.  ; 
boiling  water,  Oss. ; cold  water,  Oiiiss. ; dissolve  the  sulphate  in  the  boiling  water ; 
add  the  cold  water,  and  then  the  carbonate  of  soda  previously  dissolved  in  about  thrice 
its  weight  of  water.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a calico  filter,  wash  it  with  water  till 
the  water  is  but  little  affected  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  ; and  dry  it  in  the  hot 
air  press  or  over  the  vapour  bath.”  Ferri  carbonas,  D. — “ Take  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  o viij. ; crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  5x.;  distilled  water,  eong.  ij.: 
dissolve  each  salt  in  one  half  of  the  water,  and  both  solutions  being  raised  to  the  boil- 
ing temperature,  mix  them,  and  set  the  whole  to  rest  in  a covered  vessel  for  six  hours. 
The  supernatant  solution  having  been  drawn  off  with  a syphon,  the  precipitate  is  to  be 
drained  on  a calico  filter,  and  then  subjected  to  strong  expression.  Finally  let  it  be 
dried  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  212°,  pulverized,  and  preserved  in  a well- 
stopped  bottle.” 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  when  first 
prepared  of  a light  reddish-brown  colour,  but  becomes  dark  brown 
when  dried ; the  carbonate  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  of  a red- 
dish chocolate  brown  colour.  Both  are  tasteless  and  odourless. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  composed  of  2 
equivalents  of  iron,  and  3 of  oxygen,  (Fe2  O3).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  not  readily  dissolved  by  any  acid  except  the  hydro- 
chloric, in  which  it  dissolves  freely,  and  if  it  be  free  from  carbonic 
acid  without  effervescence. 

ADULTERATIONS. — If  it  contain  any  earthy  impurity,  as  brick 
dust,  it  will  not  be  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  aided 
by  a gentle  heat.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  and  tests 
given  for  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia : — 
“ Soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  scarcely  any  effervescence, 
and  is  thrown  down  from  it  on  the  addition  of  potash ; the  solution 
then  strained  is  colourless,  and  no  colour  is  produced  in  it  on  the 
addition  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.” 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— Sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  used  as 
a chalybeate  tonic  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  ferruginous  pre- 
parations. Its  principal  use,  however,  is  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgic  affections,  particularly  tic  douloureux,  as  a remedy  for 
which  it  was  first  proposed  under  the  old  name  of  Carbonate , by 
Mi.  Hutchinson.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  to  give  com- 
plete relief,  but  it  frequently  fails  to  prove  of  tfie  least  service. 
The  late  Mr.  Carmichael  of  this  city  highly  recommended  this  pre- 
paration as  a useful  palliative  in  cancerous  diseases. 
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DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — The  sesquioxide  of  iron 
is  administered  in  doses  of  from  3ss.  to  3iv.  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuary  made  with  honey, 
and  some  aromatic  powder  combined  with  it. 

Emplastrum  Ferri,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Peroxide  of  iron,  in  fine  pow- 
der, Sj.;  Burgundy  pitch,  oij. ; litharge  plaster,  5viij.:  add  the 
peroxide  of  iron  to  the  Burgundy  pitch  and  litharge  plaster,  pre- 
viously melted  together,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it 
stiffens  on  cooling,”  D.  “ Sesquioxide  ol  iron,  ; lead  plaster, 
oviij . ; prepared  frankincense,  5ij.;  the  plaster  and  frankincense 
beino-  melted  together  over  a slow  fire  sprinkle  in  the  sesquioxide 
and  mix,”  L.  “ Litharge  plaster,  Siij. ; resin,  3vj. ; olive  oil,  f3mss. ; 
bees’  wax,  3iij.;  red  oxide  of  iron,  3j.;  triturate  the  oxide  of 
iron  with  the  oil,  and  add  the  mixture  to  the  othei  ai tides  pie- 
viously  melted  with  a gentle  heat;  mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  E.). 
These  plasters  are  employed  with  good  effect,  to  give  mechanical 
support  in  muscular  relaxations  and  weakness  of  the  joints;  over 
the  stomach  in  flatulent  dyspepsia,  and  over  the  region  of  the  heart 
in  nervous  palpitation. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  mineral  acids ; and  acidulous  salts. 


Ferri  PERCYANIDUM. — Per  cyanide  of  Iron.  Prussian  Blue. 

This  substance  was  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  from  the  last  edition  of  which  it  has  been 
omitted,  as  being  solely  used  for  preparing  bicyamde  of  mercury 
It  has  been,  however,  employed  in  America  in  the  treatment  ot 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  in  dysentery ; for  which  it  is 
stated  to  have  proved  a very  effectual  remedy.  It  has  been  also 
used  in  Germany,  it  is  said  with  success,  in  some  cases  ol  old  stand- 
ing epilepsy.  But  according  to  more  recent  observations,  it  appears 
to  possess  very  little,  if  any,  therapeutical  power.  The  dose  in 
which  Prussian  blue  has  been  administered  is  from  gr.  nj.  to  gr.  vj. 
three  or  four  times  a day. 


Ferri  phosphas. — Phosphate  of  Iron. 

rRErARATiON.-Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  §v. ; phosphate  of  soda , Jvj. ; water 
conn-,  j.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  soda  separate  y mOiv.o 
the  water  ■ then  mix  the  solutions;  and  set  the  mixture  by  that  the  powder  may  sub- 
side ; lastly  having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  phosphate  ot  iron  with 
hot  water,  and  dry  it  witli  a gentle  heat. 

PROPERTIES. — Phosphate  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a fine  bluish 
or  greenish-white  powder.  It  has  a ferruginous  taste,  but  no  odour. 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  a compound  of  the  phosphates  ol  the 
proto-  and  sesqui-oxides  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble  m water.  . 

1 THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Phosphate  of  iron  possesses  the  tonic 
properties  of  the  other  ferruginous  preparations;  it  is  so  rarely  used, 
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however,  in-  the  present  day,  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  British 
or  French  Pharmacopoeias.  It  appears  to  me  to  he  peculiarly 
adapted  for  those  scrofulous  affections  of  children  in  which  there  is 
softening  of  the  osseous  system,  and  for  rickets.  In  America  it  is 
employed  in  amenorrlioea  and  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  in  pow- 
der or  made  into  pill  with  extract  of  liquorice. 


FERRI  SULPHAS. — Sulphate  of  Iron  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents),  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  is  employed  with  much 
benefit  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  ferruginous  compounds,  pro- 
vided its  astringent  property  does  not  contra-indicate  its  use.  I 
have  found  the  dried  sulphate  (see  page  (39),  combined  with  the  pill 
of  aloes  and  myrrh,  productive  of  excellent  effects  in  the  treatment 
of  chlorosis. 


FERRI  TARTRAS. — Tartrate  of  Iron. 

A preparation  often  met  with  in  the  shops  under  this  name  is 
the  ammonio-tartrate  described  before.  In  former  editions  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias,  a wine  of  iron,  Vinurn  Ferri,  was  contained, 
and  as  it  is  still  frequently  prescribed,  has  been  introduced  into  their 
last  edition  by  the  London  College. 

Vinum  Ferri,  L.  (iron  wire,  5j.;  sherry  wine,  Oij.;  digest  for 
thirty  days  and  filter.)  I he  following  formula  by  M.  Soubeiran  yields 
a much  more  elegant  preparation: — “ Tartrate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
1 part;  tartaric  acid,  1 part;  white  wine,  1000  parts.  Rub  the  tar- 
trate of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  together  in  a porcelain  or  glass 
mortar;  then  add  the  white  wine,  and  biter  the  solution  if  necessary. 
Tartrate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  readily  prepared,  by  decomposing 
an  equivalent  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  with  an  equivalent  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  instantly  washing  the  precipitate  with  water, 
collecting  it  on  a strainer,  pressing  it  strongly  and  drying  over  a 
water  bath.”  The  dose  of  iron  wine  is  from  f'3j.  to  {%ss.  Both 
preparations  contain  the  iron  in  the  state  of  tartrate  with  traces  of 
the  malate  and  probably  the  acetate. 


Ferrugo,  E.  Ferri  peroxydum  hydratum,  D .—Hydrated 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

preparation.— “Taka of  sulphate  of  iron,  gviij. ; pure  sulphuric  acid,  f 3vj. ; 
pure  nitric  acid,  f5SS.  ; solution  of  caustic  potash,  Oij.  ; distilled  water,  fgxii.  : to 
ten  ounces  of  the  water  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  mixture  with  the  aid  of 
heat  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  won.  Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the  remainder  of  the 
wa  er,  anc , laving  added  the  diluted  acid  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  con- 
centrate by  boiling,  until,  upon  the  sudden  disengagement  of  much  gas,  the  liquid 
passes  lorn  ,i  ai  c to  a red  colour.  Let  this  be  now  poured  into  the  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  and,  when  the  mixture  has  been  well  stirred,  place  it  on  a calico  filter,  and  let 
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the  precipitate  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  until  the  liqmd  which  passes  through 
ceases  to  give  a precipitate  when  dropped  into  a solution  of  chloride  of  barium. 
Lastly,  enclose  the  precipitate,  while  in  the  pasty  state,  in  a porcelain  pot  whose  lid  is 
made  air-tight  by  a luting  of  lard,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporatio  , 

S “ Sulphate  of  iron,  Siv. ; sulphuric  acid  (commercial),  f 3 niss. ; nitric  acid 
("Dens  1380),  f3ix.  ; stronger  aqua  ammonia;,  foiiiss. ; water,  Oij. , dissolve  t le  su 
phate  in  the  water,  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  the  solution  ; add  then  he  n.  nc 
acid  in  small  portions,  boiling  the  liquid  for  a minute  or  two  after  each 
it  acquires  a yellowish-brown  colour  and  yields  a precipitate  of  the  same  colour  to 
IS  Filter ; lot  .ho  liquid  cool;  and  add  in  » fall  o.reatn  »*; 

stirrinsr  the  mixture  briskly.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a calico  iilter,  wash  it  with 
water  “until  the  washings  cease  to  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta;  jeeze  out  the 
water  as  much  as  possible;  and  dry  the  precipitate  at  a temperature  not  above  180  . 
•When  this  preparation  is  kept  as  an  antidote  for  poisoning  with  arsenic,  it  is  preferab  e 
to  preserve  it  in  the  moist  state  after  being  simply  squeezed,  L.  , 

A hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  also  readily  prepared  by  precipitating  the 

tincture  of  the  muriate  with  ammonia. 

PROPERTIES. — The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of 
a yellowish-brown  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  ^ composed 
of  1 equivalent  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  2 of  water  (he  0 +-I  )• 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  m dilute  acids:  heated 
it  oaves  off  water  and  a little  ammonia,  and  the  red  peroxide  ot 
iron  is  left.  If  iu  the  moist  state  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  ol  iron 
in  considerable  excess  (at  least  12  parts  of  oxide  to  1 part  of  arsenic. 
Dr.  Maclagan),  be  agitated  with  a solution  containing  arsemous  acid 
a very  insoluble  compound  ( arsenite  of  protoxide  of  iron,  Giaham) 
is  formed,  and  the  filtered  liquid  gives  no  trace  of  arsemous  acid. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS.— In  its  medical  properties  this  pie- 
paration  is  precisely  similar  to  the  dry  sesqui-oxide  It  has  been 
advisedly  introduced  into  the  last  editions  ot  the  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias,  as  being  the  most  certain  antidote  for  poison- 
ing with  arsenic  which  has  been  yet  discovered.  Its  antidotal  pow- 
ers are  now  well  established  by  the  result  of  numerous  cases 
which  it  has  proved  successful  within  the  last  seventeen  yeais,  b 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent.  The  quantity  required  to 
neutralize  the  poisonous  property  of  arsenic,  as  above  remarked,  is 
at  least  12  parts  to  1 of  the  poison,  but  it  should  be  always  given 
2 large  doses  as  the  stomach'  will  bear.  Thus,  a table-spoonful  may 
be  mixed  with  water,  and  this  quantity  administered  eveiy  five  m 
ton  minutes.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  does  not  prove  nearly 
so  efficacious  an  antidote  when  dried,  as  when  kept  in  the  foi 
a moist  magma. 


FEKROM  TARTARIZATOM,  D.  E.  FEI.RI  POTASSIO-TARTRA^C- 
Tartrate  of  Iron  and  jwtash.  Potassio-tartrate  of  Lon.  le 
tartrate  of  Potash. 

preparation. — ‘ ‘ Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  ; white  bitartrate  of  potash 

* , water  Oiss.  : from  the  sulphate  of  iron  prepare  hydrated  peroxide  of 
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mixture  (taking-  care,  however,  that  the  temperature  docs  not  rise  beyond  150°)  and 
stir  it  occasionally  for  six  hours.  Let  the  solution,  after  it  lias  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  be  decanted  off  any  undissolvcd  oxide  of  iron,  and,  having 
transferred  it  in  small  quantities  to  delf  dinner-plates,  let  it  be  evaporated  to’dryness 
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powdered,  5>j.  ; distilled  water,  cong._  iv.  ; dissolve  the  sulphate  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  a pint  of  the  water ; then  having  applied  heat  gradually  add  the  nitric  acid  ; 
boil  down  the  liquor  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup  and  mix  with  the  remainder  of  the 
water ; then  add  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  ; wash  the  precipitate 
a!,u\.se*!  as*l^e  l'01'  twenty-four  hours  ; then  having  mixed  the  bitartrate  with  half  a pint 
of  distilled  water  heat  the  solution  to  140°,  and  add  to  it  gradually  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  from  which  the  supernatant  liquor  had  been  poured  off;  separate  on  a linen  filter 
that  portion  of  the  sesquioxide  which  cannot  be  dissolved,  and  evaporate  the  clear 
solution  to  dryness.  The  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  may  be  also  dried  in  a similar  man- 
ner as  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,”  L.  “ Sulphate  of  iron,  §v. ; bitartrate  of 
potash,  5 v.  5j.  ; carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  fine  powder,  a sufficiency.  Prepare  rust 
ot  iron  from  the  sulphate  as  directed  for  Ferrugo , and  without  drying  it.  Mix  the 
pulpy  mass  with  Oiv.  of  water;  add  the  bitartrate;  boil  till  the  rust  of  iron  is 
dissolved  ; let  the  solution  cool ; pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  add  to  this  the  carbonate 
ot  ammonia  so  long  as  it  occasions  effervescence.  Concentrate  the  liquid  over  the 
vapoui  bath  to  the  consistence  of  thin  extract,  or  till  the  residuum  becomes  on  coolino- 
a firm  solid ; which  must  be  preserved  in  well-closed  vessels,”  E. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — This  salt  occurs  in  the  form  of  a grayish 
biown  powder  with  a greenish  tint,  or  in  thin  yellowish-brown 
curled  scales  when  dried  like  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron ; it  is  in- 
odorous, but  has  a somewhat  styptic,  not  disagreeable  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash  when 
prepared,  as  in  the  formula  of  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias, 
with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  is  according  to  Wittstein,  a com- 
pound of  4 equivalents  of  tartrate  of  potash,  1 of  the  tartrate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron,  J5  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  1 of  tar- 
taric acid  4 (KO  + T)  + (Fe  0 + T)  + 3 Fe2  O3  + T,  and  is 
composed  of  1 equivalent  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  and  1 equiva- 
ent  ot . basic  tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (Phillips).  It  attracts 
watei  m damp  air  but  does  not  deliquesce;  is  soluble  in  water,  re- 
quiring about  4 parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution;  and  is  slightly 
soluble  in  weak  spirit.  The  solution  is  of  a greenish  yellow  colour  ; 
is  not  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  unless  with 

siderable  tim’  ^ ^ rCtain  its  comPositioQ  unchanged  for  a con- 

ADULTERATIONS.  As  met  with  in  the  shops,  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potash  is  often  imperfectly  prepared,  the  oxide  of  iron  not  being, 
chemically  combined  with  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  tests  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  will  detect  this  as  well  as  other  faults 
which  are  likely  to  occur  m the  preparation Entirely  soluble  in 
old  water;  taste  feebly  chalybeate;  the  solution  is  not  altered  by 

notaaslnm”Sa3TaiUd  1S-n0t  Prec1iPitated  b7  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
5 -”'  1 have  m several  instances  met  with  specimens  of  this 

delirnieilr1  carbo"ate.  of  Potash 5 Aey  were  exceedingly 

de^=  af.efib7eSCed  W-lth  di.lut0  acids  The  following  are 
ens  ics  and  tests  given  for  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron 
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in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ‘ Soluble  in 
water;  the  solution  does  not  change  the  colour  of  either  litmus  or 
turmeric ; nor  does  it  become  blue  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium ; nor  precipitate  with  any  alkali ; but  if  it  be  heated 
with  potash,  about  34  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  thrown 

down  from  100  grains.”  _ ........  . 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — This  is  a mild  chalybeate  topic,  ana 
may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  milder  preparations  of  iron  are 
indicated;  indeed  by  many  practitioners  it  is  preferred  to  any 
other,  from  a belief  that  it  is  more  readily  assimilable  by  the  diges- 
tive organs.  In  consequence  of  its  taste,  the  potassio-tartrate  ot 
iron  is  well-adapted  for  children. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx.  tbiee 
or  four  times  a day,  made  into  a bolus  with  honey  or  treacle,  or 

dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water,  p _ . 

INCOMPATIBLES.: — The  mineral  acids;  lime  water;  and  all  astiin- 

gent  vegetable  preparations. 


GENTIANA,  L.  E.  GENTIANA  LUTEA,  RADIX,  D.—  Gentian.  Root 
of  Gentiana  Lntea.  A native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  central 
Europe;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Gentianacece,  and  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandvia  Digynia. 

botanical  CHABACTERS.-Root,  perennial ; Stem,  annual,  simple  < erect,  8-4  fee* 
high,  roundish,  hollow ; Leaves,  opposite,  broad,  ovate,  5-7  nerved,  plaited  i 1 J°  ve 
yellow,  whorled,  numerous,  on  smooth  peduncles  ; Fruit,  a conical  capsule,  2-valved, 

many-seeded. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Gentian  root  is  imported  m bales  from 
Switzerland,  by  way  of  Havre,  Marseilles,  &c.  It  is  in  pieces ; vary- 
ing in  length  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  or  two  inches  m thickness,  usually  contorted  an 
much  branched;  the  epidermis  is  wrinkled  and  somewhat  annu- 
lated  of  a brownish-yellow  colour;  internally  the  root  is  of  a bn 
yellow  colour,  and  has  a spongy  texture.  It  has  amt  aromatic 
odour,  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  said  to  be  strong  and  disagieeable, 
and  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  void  of  all  astnngency. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.— Gentian  consists  ot  odorous  vola  , 

a yellow  crystallizable  bitter  neutral  principle  ( gentianin  o 
Ilcnry  and  taventou,  but  which,  according  to  Leconte  “^^8 
dorff,  is  a compound  of  simple  colouring  mattei  not  bitt . J > 

a bitter  principle— gentianite,  and  a fatty  matter),  a substance  iden- 
tical whh  bird-linie,  a green  fixed  oil,  a free  organic  acd,  unc  ys- 
tallizable  sugar,  gum,  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  ligmn.  Gentian 
imparts  its  actill  principles  readily  to  cold  or  boiling  water,  alcohol, 

^ADULTERATIONS.— The  roots  of  other  species  of  gentian  are  {re- 
cently mixed  with  those  of  Gentiana  lutea,  an  adulteration  of  little 
importance,  as  for  the  most  part  they  possess  analogous  piopeities. 
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A more  serious  fraud  lias  been,  however,  sometimes  practised,  that 
of  mixing  the  roots  of  belladonna,  monkshood,  or  white  hellebore 
with  gentian;  they  may  be  readily  detected,  as  they  do  not  possess 
either  the  intense  bitter  taste  or  the  bright  yellow  colour  internally 
°f  gentian  root.  In  France  powdered  gentian  root  is  very  com- 
monly adulterated  with  yellow  ochre,  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  being 
often  mixed  with  it.  The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  boiling  a 
small  quantity  of  a suspected  specimen  for  a few  minutes  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  and  testing  the  filtered  liquor  with 
tincture  of  galls;  if  any  ochre  had  been  present,  a blackish  precipi- 
tate will  be  produced; 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Gentian  is  an  excellent  pure  bitter 
tonic,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  employed  of  this  class  of 
medicines.  In  large  doses  it  often  causes  vomiting,  and  it  has  a 
tendency  to  relax  the  bowels.  The  diseases  in  which  gentian  is 
employed  with  most  benefit  are  those  forms  of  dyspepsia  attended 
with  torpid  digestion  and  secretion  of  acid,  but  unaccompanied  by 
any  tendency  to  irritability  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Iti  s 
also  a useful  tonic  in  the  debility  attendant  on  chronic  diseases;  and 
m consequence  of  its  bitterness  it  proves  anthelmintic. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  powder,  seldom  used, 
gi.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.;  as  gentian  possesses  little  if  any  aroma,  aroma- 
tics are  usually  prescribed  in  combination  with  it. 

Infusum  Gentiance  compositum , D.  L.  Infusum  Gentiance,  E. 
(“  Take  of  gentian  root,  bruised;  orange-peel,  dried,  of  each,  3ij.; 
boiling  water,  Oss.:  infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel,*  and 
strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,”  D.  “ Gen- 
tian,  sliced  ; orange-peel,  dried,  of  each,  3ij. ; lemon-peel,  5iv. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  0 j . ; macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain,  L.  “ Gentian,  sliced,  5ss.;  bitter  orange-peel,  dried 
and  bruised,  3j . ; coriander,  bruised,  3j.;  proof  spirit,  fBiv. ; cold 
water,  fBxvj.;  pour  the  spirit  on  the  solids;  in  three  hours  add  the 
water ; in  twelve  hours  more  strain  through  linen  or  calico,”  E.) 
The  Edinburgh  preparation  keeps  best,  but  the  spirit  it  contains 
will  m many  cases  render  its  use  objectionable.  The  infusion  of  the 
Dublin  and  London  Colleges  soon  spoils  by  keeping,  it  should  be 
therefore  only  prepared  when  required  for  use.  Dose,  fBss.  to  fBii. 
Infusion  of  gentian  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  alkaline  bicar- 
bonates. 

Mistura  Gentiance  composita,  L.  (Compound  infusion  of  gentian, 
Lixij.;  compound  infusion  of  senna,  f 'B vj . ; compound  tincture"  of 
cardamoms,  fB ij.;  mix.)  An  excellent  cathartic  in  constipation 
attended  with  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  Dose,  fBj.  to  fBii. 

Tinctum  Gentiance  composita, J).  L.  E.  (“  Gentian  root,  bruised, 
onj. ; bitter  orange-peel,  dried,  Biss. ; cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  Bss. ; 

Fi,°°  ’'Sn  rith  A ’ . inac-crate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and 
i ter,  L>.  Gentian,  sliced,  Biiss. ; orange-peel,  dried,  5x. ; carda- 
moms, n msec , 3v. ; proof  spirit,  Oij . ; macerate  for  seven  days, 
express  and  filter,  L.  “Gentian,  sliced  and  bruised,  Bij.;  dried 
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bitter  orange-peel,  bruised,  oj.;  canella,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
5ss. ; cochineal,  bruised,  3ss. ; proof  spirit,  Oij.;  digest  for  7 days, 
strain,  and  express  strongly;  and  then  filter  the  liquor,  lhis  tinc- 
ture may  be  more  conveniently  prepared  by  percolation,  as  directed 
for  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  E.).  Dose,  i5j.  to  15ij., 
generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  infusion. 

Tinctura  Rhei  et  Gentian ce,  E.  (Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  3ij-;  gentian,  finely  cut  or  in  coarse  powder,  5ss.;  pioo 
spirit,  Oij.;  mix  the  powders  and  proceed  as  directed  for  tmctuie 
of  cinchona.)  Stomachic  and  tonic,  with  mild  laxative  properties. 

Dose,f3j-  to  f3ij.  -> 

Vinum  Gentian*  compositum , E.  (Gentian,  m coarse  powder, 
5ss.;  yellow  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  5j.;  bitter  orange-peel  dried 
and  sliced,  5ij- ; canella,  in  coarse  powder,  3j .;  proof  spirit,  f^vss. ; 
sherry,  fSxxxvj.;  digest  the  root  and  bark  for  24  hours  in  the 
spirit;  add  the  wine  and  digest  for  seven  days  more;  strain  and 
express  the  residue  strongly,  and  filter  the  liquors).  An  excellent 

stomachic  and  tonic;  Dose,  f5ss.  to  fgj.  . • 

Extractum  Gentian*,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  Gentian  root,  in  thin 
slices,  tbj. ; distilled  water,  Oiij.;  macerate  the  gentian  m one  pint 
and  a half  of  the  water  for  six  hours,  then  strain  and  express.  Add 
to  the  residue  the  remaining  pint  and  a half  of  water,  macerate  again 
for  six  hours,  strain  and  express.  Finally,  mix  the  liquors,  and 
evaporate  by  a steam  or  water  bath  to  a proper  consistence,  • 
“Gentian,  sliced,  tbiij.;  boiling  distilled  water,  Oyj. ; macerate  for 
12  hours  in  four  pints  of  the  water,  pour  off  the  liquor  and  strain, 
add  the  other  two  pints  of  water  to  the  residue,  macerate  for  six 
hours  press  out  the  solution  gently  and  strain;  finally  evaporate  the 
mixed  liquors  to  a proper  consistence  " L.  “ Gentian,  any  convenient 
quantity;  bruise  it  to  a moderately  fine  powder;  mix  it  thorough  y 
with  half  its  weight  of  distilled  water;  in  12  hours  put  it  to  a 
percolator,  and  exhaust  it  by  percolation  with  temperate  d.s  led 
water.  Concentrate  the  liquid;  filter  it  before  it  becomes  too  thick, 
and  evaporate  in  the  vapour  bath  to  the  due  consistence,  E ).  An 
excellent  tonic  extract!  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  5ss.  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  the  form  of  pill;  in  this  state  it  may  be  prescribed  with 

thXr~E£won  of  snbacetate  of  lead;  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver ; sulphate  of  iron  ; and  analogous  salts. 


MeNYANTHES,  ' E. — The  common  Bnckbean.  Leaves  of  Meny- 
anthes  trifoliata.  An  indigenous  plant,  growing  plentifully  in 
marshy  pllces ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family  GenUanace*,  and  to 
the  Linntean  class  ancf  order  Pentandma  Monogynia. 

txotaxical  cnAKACTEES.— Roots,  densely  creeping  and  matted  ; Leaves,  ternate, 
Leaflets  obovatc,  obscurely  toothed  : Flowerstalk,  simple,  from  5 to  8 inches 
S bearin"  a compound  raceme  of  many  white  flowers,  tipped  externally  with  red, 
and  beautifully  fringed  with  while  filaments  within. 
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The  whole  of  this  plant  possesses  a bitter  taste,  which  it  retains 
when  dried ; it  contains  bitter  extractive,  green  colouring  matter, 
albumen,  starch,  and  a trace  of  tannic  acid.  Buckbean  is  a tonic  of 
some  power  and  may  be  employed  as  an  indigenous  substitute  for 
gentian;  it  is  so  rarely  used,  however,  that  it  has  been  omitted  from 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  of  the 
dried  leaves  in  powder  is  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss. ; or  of  an  infusion  (pre- 
pared with  5j.  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  Oj.  of  boiling  water,)  foj. 
to  f5ij.  An  extract  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  extract 
of  gentian,  the  dose  of  it  would  be  from  gr.  x to  gr.  xx. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — The  sesqui -salts  of  iron;  nitrate  of  silver;  and 
acetate  of  lead. 


Myrrha,  D.  L.  E. — Myrrh.  Gum-resinous  exudation  of  Balsa- 

modendron  myrrha , D.  L.  Gummy  resinous  exudation  of  Balsamo- 
dendron  ( Protium ?)  myrrha , E.  A native  of  Gison  on  the  borders 
of  Arabia  Felix  and  of  Southern  Abyssinia;  belonging  to  the 
Natural  family  Amyridacece,  and  to  the  Linn  scan  class  and  order 
Octandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  characters.— An  arborescent  shrub,  with  a.  pale  asb-gniy  bark,  and 
spinescent  branches ; Leaves,  ternate,  on  short  footstalks;  Flowers,  unknown;  Fruit, 
somewhat  larger  than  a pea,  ovate,  acuminate,  brown. 

preparation.  Myrrh  exudes  from  the  tree  like  cherry-tree  gum,  issuing  from 
natural  fissures  in  the  bark  and  from  bruises  made  with  stones ; it  is  at  first  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  but  soon  becomes  hard  and  dark-coloured.  It  is  imported  into 
Britain  by  way  of  the  East  Indies. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Myrrh,  like  the  other  gums,  is  met  with 
in  commerce  of  different  qualities.  The  finest,  Turkey  Myrrh , (so 
called  because  it  was  formerly  imported  by  way  of  Turkey,)  is  in 
irregular  shaped  tears  or  masses,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a pea 
to  that  of  a chesnut,  but  pieces  are  often  met  with  more  than  twice 
that  size;  they  are  semi-transparent,  of  a reddish-yellow  or  reddish- 
brown  colour,  the  larger  pieces  being  the  darker  coloured;  their 
fracture  is  shining,  somewhat  fatty,  presenting  often  small  white 
striae  in  the  centre,  particularly  of  the  largest  masses.  The  taste  of 
myrrh  js  acrid  and  bitter,  the  odour  agreeable  and  aromatic;  the 
finer  pieces  of  Turkey  myrrh  are  often  selected  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  picked  myrrh.  The  inferior  sorts,  East  India  myrrh , are 
on  an  average  in  much  smaller  tears  than  Turkey  myrrh ; some  of 
the  tears  are  almost  transparent  and  of  a very  pale  colour,  others 
are  dark  brown ; they  are  generally  mixed  with  other  gums. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.  Myrrh  has  been  carefully  analysed  by 
Ruickoldt.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*120,  to  1*180.  It  is 
composed  of  _2T83  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  ( Myrrhol ),  44-760  of 
lesin  ( Myrrliin ),  40-818  of  gum  (Arakin),  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  a trace  of  gypsum  and  oxide  cf  iron.  Its  medical 
pioperties  depend  on  the  volatile  oil  and  the  resin,  both  of  which 
aie  dissolved  out  completely  by  rectified  spirit,  partially  by  proof 
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spirit,  and  very  slightly  by  water;  the  latter  menstruum  dissolves 
all  the  soluble  gum,  and  forms  with  it  a thicker  mucilage  than  with 
gum  acacia.  By  heat  myrrh  is  softened,  but  docs  not  melt ; it  is 
inflammable. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Myrrh  is  frequently  adulterated  with  the  in- 
ferior sorts,  and  with  other  gum-resins.  The  finer  pieces  of  Turkey 
myrrh  should  be  alone  employed  in  medicine.  Kighini  has  pro- 
posed the  following  method  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  myrrh  : — 
Reduce  to  very  fine  powder  4 parts  each  of  myrrh  and  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  triturate  them  together  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  add  gradually  and  with  constant  agitation,  from  60  to 
1 00  parts  of  water.  If  the  myrrh  be  pure  and  does  not  contain 
anv  foreign  bodies,  the  mixture  dissolves  readily. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Myrrh  is  a stimulating  aromatic  tonic, 
and  is  consequently  inadmissible  in  cases  where  there  is  any  tend- 
ency to  inflammatory  action.  It  is  principally  used  in  debilitated 
states  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  in  diseases  attended  with  excessive 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Myrrh  is  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  alteratives  and  astringents  in  the  protracted  diarrhoeas  of 
infancy  and  childhood.  It  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  an  em- 
menagogue,  but  has  completely  lost  its  repute  as  such. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  in 
powder  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  water. 

Decoctum  Myrrhce , D.  (Take  of  myrrh,  3ij - ; water,  Byiiiss. 
Triturate  the  myrrh  with  the  water  gradually  added,  then  boil  for 
ten  minutes,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.  The  product  should 
measure  abont  eight  ounces).  Dose,  foss.  to  f oj - 

Tinctura  Myrrhce,  D.  L.  E.  (“Myrrh,  in  coarse  powder,  5iv.; 
rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  strain,  express,  and 
filter,”  D.  “ Myrrh,  powdered,  oiij. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij. ; macerate 
for  seven  days  and  filter,”  L.  “ Myrrh,  m moderately  fine  powder, 
Siiiss. ; rectified  spirit,  Oij.;  pack  the  myrrh  very  gently  without 
pressure  m a percolator ; then  pour  on  the  spirit ; and  when  two 
pints  have  passed  through,  agitate  well  to  dissolve  the  oleo-iesinous 
matter  which  first  passes,  and  which  lies  at  the  bottom.  This  tinc- 
ture is  much  less  conveniently  prepared  by  the  process  ol  digestion 
for  7 days,”  E.).  The  dose  of  this  tincture  for  internal  use  is  from 
f3j.  to  f3ij.  It  is  most  generally  employed  diluted  with  water  as  a 
lotion  in  sponginess  or  ulceration  of  the  gums;,  it  is  also  used  as  a 
stimulant  application  to  foul  ulcers.  When  mixed  with  water,  in 
consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  the  resin,  a milky  solution  is 
formed. 


Quassia,  D.  L.  E. — Quassia.  The  wood  of  Picrcena  excelsa,  D. 

L.  I Wood  chiefly  of  Picrcena  excelsa , and  seldom  of  Quassia  amara , E. 
The  Quassia  or  Picrcena  excelsa  is  a native  of  Jamaica;  belonging 
to  the  Natural  family  Simarubacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean  class  and 
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order  Decandria  Monogynia.  The  Quassia  amara  or  true  quassia 
tree  yields  none  of  the  quassia  at  present  met  with  in  British  com- 
merce; it  is  a native  ot  the  Continent  of  South  America  and  of 
many  of  the  W est  Indian  Islands. 

botanical  ciiaracters.  -Picvcsna  excelsa  is  a tall  handsome  tree,  often  attain- 
ing a height  of  100  feet ; Leaves,  pinnated ; Flowers,  small,  yellowish-green,  in 
axillary,  very  compound  racemes. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Quassia  wood  is  imported  in  billets  from 
two  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a brittle,  reticulated, 
dark-brown  bark.  The  wood  is  close,  but  light,  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  odourless,  with  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  billets  are  cut 
into  chips  for  medical  use. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — It  is  composed  of  lignin,  gummy  mat- 
ter, some  salts  of  lime,  a minute  trace  of  volatile  oil,  and  a peculiar 
neutral  bitter  principle  which  has  been  named  quassin  or  quassite. 
It  yields  its  bitterness  to  boiling  water  and  to  alcohol. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Quassia  wood  being  scarce,  other  woods  which 
resemble  it  in  appearance  are  frequently  substituted  for  it.  They 
may  be  at  once  detected  by  their  wanting  the  pure  bitter  taste  of 
quassia;  the  infusion  also  of  most  of  the  spurious  quassias  is 
coloured  blackish  by  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron,  but  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced on  the  infusion  of  the  true  wood. 

THERAPEUTICAL  ELFECTS.- — Quassia  is  amongst  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  pure  bitters,  and  consequently  is  essentially  tonic  ; accord- 
ing to  some  it  possesses  narcotic  properties  also,  and  it  undoubtedly 
acts  as  a narcotic  poison  on  insects  and  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
In  medicine  it  is  chiefly  used  in  dyspepsia  resulting  from  atony  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  it  is  found  particularly  useful  in  that  form 
which  results  from  dissipation.  The  infusion  forms  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  alkaline  remedies  in  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  of  gouty 
and  rheumatic  habits,  and  for  saline  purgatives  in  the  constipation 
of  atonic  dyspepsia.  Owing  to  its  intense  bitterness,  quassia  is 
also  a good  anthelmintic. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — In  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  reducing  it  to  powder,  quassia  is  not  given  in  substance; 
the  dose  of  it  would  be  from  gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Infusum  Quassia ?,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  quassia  wood,  rasped,  5j  ; 
boiling  water,  fBviiiss.  Infuse  for  one  hour  in  a covered  vessel^ 
and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,”  d! 

Quassia,  sliced,  9ij. ; boiling  distilled  water,  Oj. ; infuse  for  two 
hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain,”  L.  “ Quassia,  in  chips,  3j.; 
boiling  water,  Oj. ; infuse  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel',  and 
then  strain  through  linen  or  calico,”  E.).  Dose,  foj.  to  f5ij.  If 
given  in  too  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  occasion  vomiting.  The  chaly- 
beate preparations  do  not  alter  the  colour  of  infusion  of  quassia,  it 
may  be  therefore  employed  as  a vehicle  for  their  administration. 

I he  Dublin  infusion  is  too  strong. 

O 
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Tinctnra  Quassia 3,  E.  (Quassia  chips,  3x.;  proof  spirit,  Oij . ; 
macerate  for  seven  days  and  strain.)  Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij. 

Tinctura  Quassia}  composita,  E.  (Cardamom  seeds,  bruised ; 
and  cochineal,  bruised,  of  each  5ss. ; cinnamon,  in  moderately  fine 
powder;  and  quassia  chips,  of  each  3vj.;  raisins,  5 vij. ; proof  spirit, 
Oij.;  digest  for  7 days,  strain  the  liquor,  express  strongly  the  resi- 
duum and  filter.  This  tincture  may  be  also  made  by  percolation, 
as  directed  for  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  provided  the  quassia 
be  rasped  or  in  powder.)  Air  aromatic  and  bitter  tonic.  Dose,  f5j. 
to  foss. 

Extractum  Quassia ?,  E.  (To  be  prepared  from  quassia  in  the  same 
way  with  extract  of  liquorice  root.)  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv.  in  pill. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — With  the  infusion.  Nitrate  of  silver;  and  the 
acetates  of  lead. 


SALIX,  E. — Willow-bark.  Bark  of  Salix  caprea.  The  genus 
salix  is  placed  in  the  Natural  family  Salicacea},  and  in  the  Linnaean 
class  and  order  Dicecia  Diandria.  There  are  no  less  than  64  species 
of  Salix  indigenous  to  the  British  islands ; any  of  the  species  which 
possess  a bitter  tasting  bark  may  be  used  in  medicine. 

botanical  characters. — Shrubs  or  trees.  Barren  flowers;  Scales  of  the  catkin, 
single  flowered,  imbricated,  with  a nectariferous  gland  ; Perianth,  none  ; Stamens, 1-5. 
Fertile  flowers ; Scales  of  the  catkin,  single-flowered,  imbricated,  with  a nectariferous 
gland  ; Perianth,  none ; Stigmas,  2,  often  cleft;  Capsule,  1-celled,  2-valved,  many- 
seeded  ; Seeds,  comose.  hooker. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — Dried  willow-bark  is  met  with  in  par- 
tially quilled  pieces  of  from  6 to  8 inches  in  length ; the  epidermis 
is  smooth  and  of  a silver-gray  colour.  It  is  odourless,  but  has  a very 
bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Willow  bark  yields  its  properties  to 
boiling  water  and  to  alcohol.  Its  constituents  are  tannin,  resinous  « 
extractive,  gummy  matter,  chlorophyll,  yellow  colouring  matter,  an 
organic  salt" of  magnesia,  and  a peculiar  principle  named  Salicin,  on 
which  the  febrifuge  and  tonic  properties  of  the  bark  depend.  The 
best  process  for  preparing  Salicin  is  that  of  Erdmann ; it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Take  of  the  bark  of  Salix  pentandra  (or  of  any  other  of 
the  species,  the  bark  of  which  tastes  bitter),  tbj.;  macerate  foi  24 
hours  in  milk  of  lime  consisting  of  aij.  of  recently  burned  lime  in 
Oviij.  of  water;  then  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Pour  of!  the  liquor  and 
repeat  the  process  twice  with  the  residuum.  Mix  all  the  decoctions , 
allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  concen- 
trate to  Oij.;  digest  with  oviij.  of  animal  charcoal,  filter  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness.  Exhaust  with  spirit  containing  28  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  purify  the  crystals  which  form,  by 
boiling  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallizing.  Thus  treated,  tbj. 
of  bark  yields  5v.  of  salicin.”  Salicin  crystallizes  in  delicate,  colour- 
less, silky  needles,  which  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  no 
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odour;  they  are  neutral.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  is  not  altered 
at  a temperature  of  212°,  fuses  at  248°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a 
higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  eighteen  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
one  of  boiling  water;  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  composition  in  the  crystalline  state 
is  C2GHl80M,  (PIRIA.)  The  presence  of  salicin  in  large  quantity  in 
willow-bark  is  indicated  by  sulphuric  acid  reddening-  a strong 
decoction. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Willow-bark  is  an  excellent  tonic  and 
has  been  used  successfully  as  a febrifuge.  It  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  cases  as  cinchona  bark,  for  which  it  forms  an  admirable 
indigenous  substitute.  Salicin  resembles  in  its  properties  disulphate 
of  quina,  over  which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  liable 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  I have  used  it  very  extensively  as  a tonic 
in  the  debility  following  acute  diseases,  particularly  in  cases  accom- 
panied by  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  consider  its  powers 
to  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  disulphate  of  quina. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Of  the  powdered  bark, 
3ss.  to  3j. 

Salicin.  Dose,  as  a tonic,  gr.  ij.  three  or  four  times  a day;  as  a 
febrifuge,  3j.  to  3ij . in  divided  doses  during  the  intermission.  It  may 
be  given  in  powder  combined  with  sugar  or  some  aromatic  powder; 
or  dissolved  in  water  sweetened  with  some  agreeable  syrup,  as  syrup 
of  orange-peel,  or  syrup  of  Hemidesmus  indicus. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Ammonia  and  its  carbonates;  lime  water;  car- 
bonate of  potash  ; the  sesquisalts  of  iron ; acetate  of  lead ; corrosive 
sublimate ; and  sulphate  of  zinc. 


SlMARUBA,  E.  SlMARUBA  AMARA,  CORTEX  RADICIS,  D. — Si- 
maruba.  Hark  of  the  root  of  Simaruba  amara.  This  tree  is  a native, 
of  Jamaica  and  Guiana,  and  belongs  to  the  Natural  family  Sima.ru- 
bacece,  and  to  the  Linnrean  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia. 

botanical  CHARACTERS. — A tall  tree,  with  long  creeping  roots  ; Leaves,  alternate, 
pinnate ; Flowers,  small,  whitish,  dioecious,  in  panicles  ; Fruit,  5,  ovate,  smooth,  black 
capsules,  placed  on  a fleshy  disk. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.— The  bark  of  the  root  is  alone  officinal ; 
it  is  imported  from  Jamaica,  and  is  in  long  pieces  folded  flat,  covered 
with  a reddish  yellow  epidermis,  wrinkled  and  warty:  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bark  is  yellowish-brown.  It  has  a bitter,  persistent 
taste,  but  no  odour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Simaruba  bark  contains  a trace  of  vola- 
tile oil,  resinous  matter,  ulmin  (a  bitter  principle  analogous  to  quassin,) 
lignin  and  some  salts.  It  yields  its  properties  readily  to  water  and 
to  alcohol. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Simaruba  is  a bitter  tonic,  not  much 
prescribed  in  the  present  day,  and  has  been  therefore  omitted  from 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia:  in  large  doses  it  pro- 
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duces  vomiting  and  purging  It  has  been  highly  praised  for  its 
remediate  powers  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  by  many  prac- 
titioners both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country.  As  a bitter 
tonic  it  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  many  remedies  of  this  class. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — It  is  not  given  ill  pow- 
der; the  following  is  its  only  officinal  preparation. 

Infusum  Simaruba ?,  D.  E.  (“  Take  of  Simaruba  root-bark,  bruised, 
5ij.;  boiling  water,  fsix.:  infuse  for  one  hour,  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  about  eight  ounces,”  D. 
“ Simaruba,  bruised,  3iij • ; boiling  water,  Oj.;  infuse  for  two  hours, 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  then  strain  through 'linen  or  calico,”  E.). 
Dose,  foj.  to  fSij. 

INCOMPATIBLES- — Lime  water;  alkaline  carbonates;  the  salts  of 
lead,  mercury,  and  silver;  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or 
decoctions. 


Taraxacum,  L.  E.  Taraxacum  dens-leonis,  radix,  D. — 
Dandelion.  The  root  ( Fresh  root , L.)  of  Taraxacum  dens-leonis. 
Indigenous;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Composites  ( Asteracece , 
Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnasan  class  and  order  Syngenesia  AEqualis. 

botanical  characters. — Root,  perennial,  spindle-shaped ; Leaves,  all  radical, 
runcinate,  glabrous,  toothed  ; Scape,  with  a single,  large,  yellow  flower. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. — The  whole  of  the  dandelion  plant  abounds 
in  a milky  juice,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  months  ot  August 
and  September,  at  which  season  it  should  be  gathered  for  medical 
use.  The  juice  has  a bitter  taste  but  no  odour. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. — Dandelion  juice  contains  mannite,  resin, 
sugar,  gum,  caoutchouc,  various  salts,  and  a peculiar  bitter  extrac- 
tive, which  lias  been  obtained  by  M.  Polex  in  a crystalline  state  and 
named  by  him  Taraxacine  ; the  latter  is  probably  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant.  Dandelion  root  and  herb  yield  their  properties 
to  boiling  water. 

ADULTERATIONS. — Herb  collectors  often  substitute  various  other 
roots  for  dandelion ; the  best  way  for  the  druggist  to  prevent  the 
substitution  is  to  require  that  some  of  the  leaves  be  attached  to  the 
roots,  as  they  are  highly  characteristic.  . .... 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Dandelion  is  a useful  tonic  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  and  in  other  affections  accompanied  by  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  organs,  as  in  some  lorms  of  dyspepsia  and  01 
cutaneous  disease.  It  is  also  held  by  many  to  be.  diuretic  and 
aperient,  but  these  effects  are  not  produced  unless  it  be  given  in 
very  large  doses. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— Only  as  lollows:— 

Decoctum  Taraxaci,  L.  E.  (“Taraxacum,  bruised,  5iv. ; distilled 
water,  Oiss. ; boil  down  to  a pint  and  strain,  L.  “ Taraxacum  herb 
and  root,  fresh,  Svij. ; water,  Oij. ; boil  down  to  Oj.;  squeeze  and 
strain,”  E.).  Dose,  l5j.  to  loij. 
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Extractum  Taraxaci , L.  E.  (“To  be  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  extract  of  liquorice,”  L.  “ Fresh  dandelion  root,  lb j . ; boiling 
water,  cong.  j. ; proceed  as  for  extract  of  poppy  heads,”  E.).  When 
properly  prepared  this  extract  is  of  a fine  brown  colour,  and  has  a 
hitter,  not  siceet,  taste.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Liquor  Taraxaci.  (Fresh  dandelion  roots,  cleaned  dried  and 
sliced,  oxij.;  infuse  for  24  hours  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  distilled 
water  to  cover  them.  Press  and  set  aside  that  the  fecula  may  sub- 
side; decant  and  heat  the  clear  liquor  to  180°  F. ; filter  the  liquid 
whilst  hot,  and  evaporate  spontaneously  until  the  product  measures 
5xij.,  to  this  add  fSiv.  of  rectified  spirit.)  When  properly  prepared, 
this  liquid  resembles  in  colour  pale  sherry ; it  is  the  best  preparation 
of  dandelion.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  min.  x.  to  min.  xl. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Acetate  of  lead ; the  sesqui-salts  of  iron ; cor- 
rosive sublimate ; nitrate  of  silver,  and  infusion  of  galls. 


ULMUS,  L. — Elm-bark.  The  inner  bark  of  Ulmus  campestris. 
Indigenous;  belonging  to  the  Natural  family  Cupuliferce  ( Ulmaceai , 
Lindley,)  and  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

botanical  characters. — A large  tree,  with  rugged  bark ; Leaves,  rhomboid- 
ovate,  acuminate,  wedge-shaped,  and  oblique  at  the  base  ; Flowers,  in  dense  heads, 
each  subtended  by  a small  scale. 

PROPERTIES. — The  inner  bark  alone  of  the  elm  should  be  used  in 
medicine ; it  is  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  inodorous,  with  a bitter, 
somewhat  astringent  taste.  It  contains  resin,  gum,  tannin,  mucus- 
extractive  and  some  salts.  Its  active  principles  are  extracted  by 
boiling  water. 

THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS. — Elm  bark,  though  at  present  but  little 
employed  in  medicine,  is  a most  useful  tonic ; the  decoction  if  taken 
in  large  quantity  determines  to  the  skin,  and  consequently  is  of 
much  service  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  affections  especially 
■when  occurring  in  debilitated  habits;  in  such  cases  I am  in  the  habit 
of  employing  it  very  extensively  and  with  much  benefit. 

DOSE  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. — Used  only  in  the  form 
of  decoction. 

Decoctum  LJlmi , L.  (Elm  bark,  bruised,  5iiss. ; distilled  water, 
Oij. ; boil  down  to  Oj.,  and  strain.)  Dose,  fSiv.  to  f5vj.  three  or 
four  times  a day.  The  fresh  inner  bark  should  be  always  used  in 
preparing  this  decoction. 

INCOMPATIBLES. — Sulphate  of  iron ; acetate  of  lead ; nitrate  of 
silver;  and  gelatin. 


ZiNCI  OXYDUM. — Oxide  of  zinc  (described  in  the  division  Astrin- 
gents;,)  is  employed  internally  as  a tonic  in  some  forms  of  convulsive 
and  spasmodic  diseases,  particularly  epilepsy,  in  which  it  proves  in 
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many  instances  highly  beneficial,  but  its  use  must  be  persevered  in 
for  a considerable  period.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  in  pill, 
in  doses  of  gr.  j.  or  gr.  ij.  gradually  increased  to  gr.  x.  twice  daily. 
M.  Herpin,  in  a recently  published  essay  on  epilepsy,  lauds  in  the 
highest  terms  the  efficacy  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease;  out  of  forty-two  cases  in  which  he  administered  it, 
twenty-eight,  he  states,  were  cured.  He  commenced  it  with  adults 
in  doses  of  from  six  to  eight  grains  daily,  given  in  divided  quantities 
one  hour  after  each  meal;  the  dose  was  augmented  every  week  by 
two  grains  daily,  until  forty-five  grains  were  taken  during  the  day, 
and  it  was  then  continued  in  this  quantity  for  three  months.  I do 
not,  however,  think  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
giving  oxide  of  zinc  in  such  enormous  quantities,  as  in  my  own 
practice  I have  found  it  more  successful  than  any  other  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  epilepsy  when  administered  in  the  doses  stated 
above,  provided  only  its  use  be  long  enough  continued. 


ZlNCI  SULPHAS. — Sulphate  of  Zinc  (described  in  the  division 
Astringents,)  has  been  also  administered  as  a tonic  in  spasmodic 
diseases,  but  its  utility  in  their  treatment  is  very  doubtful. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AGENTS. 

In  this  chapter  are  included  the  different  articles  which,  though 
not  employed  in  medicine  for  their  remediate  powers,  are  contained 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  being  used  as  Colouring  agents , Perfumes , 
Tests , and  Pharmaceutical  agents. 


ALCOHOL  AMYLICUM,  ■ D. — Fusel  oil.  This  oily  fluid  has  been 
referred  to  at  page  44 ; it  has  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  as  valerianic  acid  is  directed  to  be 
prepared  from  it. 

preparation. — Take  of  the  light  liquid  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  large 
distillery  by  continuing  the  distillation  fof  some  time  after  the  pure  spirit  has  been  all 
drawn  off,  any  convenient  quantity.  Introduce  it  into  a small  still  or  retort  connected 
with  a condenser,  and  apply  heat,  so  as  to  cause  distillation.  As  soon  as  the  oil  begius 
to  come  over  unmixed  with  water,  the  receiver  should  be  changed,  and  the  distillation 
being  resumed  and  carried  nearly  to  dryness,  the  desired  product  will  be  obtained. 
The  liquid  drawn  over  during  the  first  part  of  the  distillation  will  consist  of  an  aqueous 
fluid,  surmounted  by  a stratum  of  the  fusel  oil.  This  latter,  though  impregnated  with 
a minute  quantity  of  water,  should  be  separated  and  preserved,  as  being  sufficiently 
pure  for  use. 


ACIDUM  HYDROSULPHURICUM,  (recens  preeparatwn),  L. — Freshly 
prepared  Hydrosulphivric  acid.  Employed  as  a test. 


Ammonite  OXALAS,  L.  E. — Oxalate  of  Ammonia  in  crystals , L. 
Oxalate  of  A mmonia , E. 

preparation. — “ Oxalic  acid,  *iv. ; carbonate  of  ammonia,  5viij. ; distilled  water, 
Oiv. ; dissolve  the  carbonate  in  the  water,  add  gradually  the  acid,  boil,  and  concentrate 
sufficiently  for  crystals  to  form  on  cooling,”  E.  No  formula  for  its  preparation  is  given 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

This  salt  is  not  used  in  medicine.  It  was  introduced  into  the  last 
editions  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  as  a test 
for  lime  and  its  salts,  with  which  it  forms  a white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  only  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 
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Aqua  DESTILLATA,  D.  L.  E. — Distilled  Water. 

Aqua  fontana,  D. — Spring  Water. 

preparation. — Aqua  (lestilkita. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  “ Take  of  spring,  or  river  water,  any  convenient 
quantity.  Having  introduced  it  into  a copper  still  connected  with  a block-tin  worm,  or 
a Liebig’s  condenser,  draw  over  about  one-fortieth  by  distillation  ; this  being  rejected, 
continue  the  process  until  only  about  one-tifth  of  the  original  volume  of  the  water 
remains  in  the  still.  Let  the  distilled  water  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles,”  D. 
“ Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  spring  water,  distil  it  from  a proper  vessel,  rejecting 
the  first  twentieth,  and  preserving  the  first  half  of  the  remainder,”  E. 

Spring  and  river  water  contain  foreign  matters,  which  render 
them  unfit  for  many  pharmaceutical  purposes,  and  as  vehicles  for 
several  medicines;  the  above  processes  for  their  purification  are 
therefore  directed.  In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias 
the  following  tests  for  the  purity  of  distilled  water  are  given: — 
“ Lime  water,  chloride  of  barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, or  hydrosulphuric  acid  being  added,  it  remains  limpid,”  L. 

Free  of  colour  and  odour,  unaltered  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  baryta  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,”  E. 


ARGENTI  AMMONIATI  SOLUTION  E.—  Solution  of  Ammoniaco-ni- 
trate  of  Silver. 

preparation. — “ Nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  xliv.  ; distilled  water,  f 5j • i aqua  ammo- 
niac,  a sufficiency  ; dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  add  the  aqua  ammoniae  gradu- 
ally, and  towards  the  end  cautiously,  till  the  precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  is  nearly, 
but  not  entirely,  redissolved.” 

This  solution  is  employed  as  a very  delicate  test  for  arsenious 
acid,  (see  page  158.) 


ARGENTI  NITRAS  ( cry stalli ),  L. — Nitrate  of  Silver,  in  crystals. 
Used  for  the  preparation  of  the  solution  (see  page  462),  chiefly 
employed  for  testing.  No  formula  for  their  preparation  is  given  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


Argentum  purtficatum,  D.  Argentum,  L.  E.— Refined  Silver. 
Silver.  Metallic  Silver. 

Silver  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  preparing  the  nitrate.  As 
met  with  in  the  shops,  it  usually  contains  traces  ol  gold,  coppei,  and 
lead;  its  freedom  from  which  being  desirable  for  the  above  purpose, 
the  following  tests  for  its  purity  are  given “ Entirely  soluble  in 
diluted  nitric  acid  ; this  solution  treated  with  an  excess  of  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda,  gives  a white  precipitate  entirely  soluble  in  aqua 
ammoniae,  and  a fluid  which  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
(Specific  gravity,  104,  L.),  L.  E..” 
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AURANTH  OLEUM,  E.—CW  of  Orange.  Oil  of  Neroli.  Volatile 
oU  0/  the  flowers  of  Citrus  vulgaris,  and  sometimes  of  Citrus  auran- 
tium,  hi. 

AURANTII  AQUA,  L.  E. — Orange  flower-ioater.  Distilled  water  of 
the  flowers  of  Citrus  bigaradia  and  Citrus  aurantium,  L.  Distilled 
water  of  the  flowers  of  Citrus  vulgaris,  and  sometimes  of  Citrus 

The  Citrus  aurantium  has  been  described  in  the  division  Refri- 
gerants, and  the  Citrus  vulgaris,  in  the  division  Tonics.  Orange 
flowers  have  a very  agreeable  odour,  which  depends  on  volatile  oil  • 
it  is  completely  dissipated  by  drying.  The  volatile  oil  may  be  pro- 
cured by  distillation  with  water;  it  is  imported  into  Britain  from 
A-ancc  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Edinburgh  1 harmacopceia  on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour,  and 
as  an  agent  lor  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  orange-flower 


Orange-flower  water  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  being  usually  imported 
It  is  only  employed  on  account  of  its  fragrant  odour  as  a vehicle  An- 
other medicines.  As  imported  it  is  often  impure  and  frequently  con- 
tarns  traces  of  lead  or  copper;  its  purity  may  be  known  by  “ its  not 
being  coloured  by  hydrosulphunc  acid,”L. ; “its  being  nearly  colour- 
less, and  unaffected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas/’  E A most 
agreeable  syrup,  Syrupus  Florum  Aurantii,  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving a sufficiency  of  sugar  in  it  without  heat  3 


• P ^ T.E  c a RBON  AS , D.  E.  Carbonate  of  Baryta.— This  substance 

, n!1VG  in  ma?y  Pai'ts  of' England,  and  is  known  to  minera- 
loaists  by  the  name  of  Withente.  It  is  introduced  into  the  pharma- 
copoeias as  being  employed  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  barium. 
It  acts  as  a nareotico-acrid  poison  on  animals  and  on  man. 


Bar\  TjE  NITRAS,  E. — Nitrate  of  Baryta. 


N!TRAS’  E-  “ To  be  prepared  like  the  muriate  of  baryta, 
subsututing  pure  mtnc  for  muriatic  acid.”— Solutio  baryta  kitratis,  E “Ni- 
trate of  baiyta,  40  grains  ; distilled  water,  800  grains;  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water 
and  keep  the  solution  in  well  closed  bottles.”  ’ 

b3S  pP  \3  no.fc  l’sc5j  in  medicine;  it  is  directed  to  be  employed 
\ gh  College  as  a test,  and  the  above  form uL  are 
given  for  its  preparation  and  lor  a solution  of  a certain  strength 

to 


No?tmDWPdULPHASi’  D'  E—SulPhate  of  Baryta.  Heavy  Spar. 
chloridePo/bariur^De  1CmC;  USCd  m Pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of 
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Bergamot.®  OLEUM,  E. — Oil  of  Bergamot.  Volatile  oil  of  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  limetta,  E.  The  bergamot  citrus  is  cul- 
tivated  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  belongs  to  the  Natural  family 
Aurantiaceas , and  to  the  Linncean  class  and  order  Polyadelphia 

Polyandria.  . . . 

Oil  of  bergamot  exists  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  either  by  expression  or  distillation ; it  is  imported  from  the 
South  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  has  a pecu- 
liar fragrant  odour,  and  a warm  pungent  taste.  Its  specific  gm\ 
is  0.862.  It  is  only  employed  in  medicine  as  a perfume,  chiefly  to 
give  an  agreeable  odour  to  ointments. 


BlSMUTHUM,  D.  L.  E. — Bismuth.  Metallic  Bismuth. 

This  metal  is  only  employed  in  pharmacy  for  preparing  the  tns- 
nitrate.  As  met  with  in  the  shops  it  frequently  contains  traces  of 
copper  or  iron  ; its  freedom  from  which  being  requisite  for  the  above 
purpose,  the  following  tests  for  ascertaining  its  purity  are  given  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges:-”  Its  specific  gravity  is 
9-8  ” L.  “ Entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
the  solution  is  colourless  or  nearly  so,  and  deposits  a white  powder 
when  much  diluted  with  cold  water,  E. 


CALCIS  PHOSPHAS  PR2ECIPITATUM,  D .—  Precipitated  phosphate  of 
Lime.  Bone-phosphate  of  Lime.  Sub-phosphate  of  Lime. 


preparation .-Take s of ox-bo^s goluti^of  ammm^  as  much  as 

long  as  the  liquid  which  passes  through  gives  rise  to  a F^’P  1 \ T1’  waahed 

sis  as  ■ • - 

atmosphere. 

Bone-phosphate  of  lime  is  composed  of  8 equivalents . of  Ume, ^and 
pharmacy  for  preparing  phosphorus  and  the  phosphate 


CALX  IUSCEN8  USTA,  D.  CALX,  L.  E .-Quicblime,  fresh  burnt. 
Lime. 
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preparation. — An  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Phar- 
macopoeias. “ Heat  white  marble,  broken  into  fragments,  in  a covered  crucible  at  a 
full  led  heat  lor  three  hours,  or  till  the  residuum,  when  slaked  and  suspended  in  water 
no  longer  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,”  E. 

Quick-lime  is  used  for  making  the  officinal  preparations.  Its 
purity  is  known  by  its  dissolving  entirely  and  without  effervescence 
m hydrochloric  acid ; the  solution  not  precipitating  with  ammonia. 


C'ARBO  ANIMALIS,  D.  L.  E. — Animal-charcoal.  Ivory-black  D 
Charcoal  prepared  by  fire  from  bullock's  blood,  L.  Impure  animal 
charcoal,  obtained  commonly  from  bones ; Ivory-black,  E. 

Animal  charcoal  is  usually  prepared  by  calcining  the  bones  of 
animals  in  close  vessels;  thus  obtained,  it  contains  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  would  unlit  it  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied  in  pharmacy,  namely,  that  of  acting  as  a decolorizing 
agent  in  the  preparation  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids ; processes  are 
consequently  given  in  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias 
tor  purifying  the  commercial  article. 


preparation.— Carbo  animalis  PURiFicATUs,  D.  E.— “ Take  of  ivory  black 
Ibv.  ; muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  Oiij. ; water,  Cong.  iii.  Oiij.  ; distilled  water  as 
much  as  is  necessaiy.  To  the  acid,  diluted  with  three  pints  of  water,  gradually  add 
the  ivory  black,  and  digest,  with  repeated  stirring,  at  a gentle  heat  for  twenty-four 
hours  Pour  on  now  a gallon  of  water,  and  when,  after  the  mixture  has  been  well 
agitated,  the  insoluble  matters  have  subsided,  remove  the  clear  solution  by  decanta- 
tion or  the  syphon.  Let  this  be  done  a second  and  third  time.  Place  now  the  black 
sediment  on  a calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  cease 
to  give  a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Finally,  let  the  product  be  dried  in  a stove 

300“!;U(]f?'nlt  bu',ng  at  ?[8t,aP,P'ied’  which  must  be  finally  raised  to  between 
, ; " .40U  \ D;  Ivory-black,  lbj.  ; commercial  muriatic  acid,  and  water,  of 

'Jh-;  lmX  aC‘d  fdwa‘er’  ildd  ^dually  the  ivory-black,  stirring  occa- 
In  i Dl?est  Wlth.a  gentle  heat  for  two  days,  agitating  from  time  to  time  ; then 
boil,  dilute  with  two  pints  of  water,  collect  the  undissolved  charcoal  on  a filter  of  linen 
or  calico,  and  wash  it  with  water  till  what  passes  through  scarcely  precipitates  with 
solution  or  carbonate  of  soda  heat  the  charcoal  first  moderately  and  then  to  redness 
in  a closely  covered  crucible,”  E. 


. After  animal  charcoal  has  been  employed  as  a decolorizino-  agent 
it  loses  its  powers  as  such.;  which,  however,  may  be  again  restored 
d.r^mS  and  heating  to  redness.  When  properly  prepared 
. ft  ^ be  incinerated  with  its  own  volume  of  red-oxide  of  mercury 
it  is  dissipated,  leaving  only  a scanty  ash,”— Edinburgh  Pharma- 


Charcoal  pre- 


Carbo,  L.  CARBO-LIGNI,  D.  E—  Wood-charcoal, 
pared  by  fire  from  wood,  L. 

of^'ttT1  18  °bfineTd  h.y  burning  billets  of  wood,  the  access 
the  three  fl  pieVCnted:  !s  an  ^icle  of  the  Materia  Medica  in 

vaL  m nlf  7rCOpa3iaS’  bem£  Prepared  on  the  large  scale  for 
in  ic  aits,  particularly  lor  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
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der.  In  medicine  it  is  at  present  only  employed  to  destroy  fetor ; 
for  which  purpose  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  poultice 
to  gangrenous  sores,  phagedenic  ulcers,  &c. ; it  is  also  used  as  a den- 
tifrice, for  which  it  is  very  generally  employed,  as  by  its  mechanical 
action  it  removes  incrustations  from  the  teeth,  and  by  its  antiseptic 
powers  corrects  fetor  of  the  breath.  Charcoal  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  but  the  only  one  in  which 
it  is  ever  employed  in  this  country  is  dysentery,  and  in  it  merely  to 
correct  the  fetor  of  the  evacuations,  for  which  purpose  it  is  given  in 
doses  of  gr.  xx.  frequently  repeated.  More  recently  it  has  been 
used  in  Paris  in  large  doses,  four  or  five  teaspoonfuls  before  and 
after  meals,  in  the  treatment  of  painful  affections  of  the  digestive 
organs ; its  effects  are  said  to  be  most  beneficial : for  this  purpose  it 
is°directed  to  be  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  poplar  and  to  be 

very  finely  powdered.  .... 

Cataplasma  Carbonis,  L.  (Boiling  water,  f5x. ; bread,  5ij. ; lin- 
seed meal,  3x. ; charcoal,  powdered,  3iij. ; macerate  the  biead  foi  a 
short  time  in  the  water  near  the  fire,  then  mix,  adding  the  linseed 
by  degrees  and  stirring  constantly  so  as  to  form  a soft  cataplasm ; 
mix  with  it  two  drachms  of  the  carbon  and  sprinkle  the  remainder 
over  its  surface.)  Used  for  the  purposes  above  stated. 


Coccus,  L.  Cocci,  E.  Coccus  cacti,  D .—Cochineal.  The 
entire  insect , Coccus  cacti.  A native  of  Mexico ; belonging  to  the 
class  Insecta , order  Hemiptera.  The  cochineal  insect  and  the  plant 
on  which  it  feeds  have  been  recently  introduced  into  Algeria;  and 
France  is  now  to  a great  extent  supplied  with  cochineal  from  that 

C° The  cochineal  insect  feeds  chiefly  on  the  Nopal  plant  (Opuntia 
cochinillifera ),  large  plantations  of  which  are  cultivated  for  its 
nourishment  in  Mexico.  The  insects  are  collected  three  times  a year, 
killed  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  and  dried  with  stove-heat;  the 
first  gathering  is  the  best,  consisting  entirely  of  impregnated  females, 
when  they  are  of  the  largest  size,  and  afford  more  colouring  matter. 
As  met  with  in  commerce,  cochineal  is  in  the  form  of  small  roundis  1 
grains  (each  grain  being  a separate  insect) ; they  are  wnnkied, 
from  one  to  two  lines  long,  and  of  a silvery-purplish  colour.  _ y 
are  inodorous,  but  have  a rather  bitter  taste.  Cochineal  consists  of 
some  peculiar  fatty  substance,  and  a brilliant  purplish-red  colons 
matter  which  has  been  named  coclnmllin  ; and  which  is  a pnne  p 
constituent  in  the  pigment  technically  known  as  carmine. 

Cochineal  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  possess  anodyne  propc  , 
and  was  employed  in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough 
and  neuralgia:  as  a remedy  for  the  former  disease,  its  use  has  been 
again  resorted  to  latterly  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  particulai  fy 
in  Germany.  The  tincture  has  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Tinctura  Cocci  Cacti , D.  (Take  of  cochineal,  in  fine  powder 
two.  ounces;  proof  spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days’ 
strain  express,  and  filter.)  It  may  be  given  internally  in  doses  of 
from  f 5ss.  to  f3ij. 

Syrupus  Cocci,  L.  (Cochineal,  bruised,  3iv. ; boiling  distilled 
water.  Op;  sugar,  lb  up ; or  a sufficiency;  rectified  spirit,  fHiss.  or 
a sufficiency : boil  the  cochineal  in  the  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a close  vessel  constantly  stirring ; then  strain  and  proceed 
as  ior  Syrup  of  Althtea.)  Used  as  a colouring  agent  in  mixtures. 


Cornu,  L.  E— Hartshorn  shavings.  The  Iiorns  of  Cervus  ele- 
jy/ias* 

Hartshorn  shavings  are  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  as 
being  employed  in  the  preparation  of  antimonial  powder  (see  pa^e 
16b);  boiled  with  water,  they  form  a jelly  similar  to  that  obtained 
x,m  cow-heeH  calves’  feet,  &c.  Calcined  hartshorn— CORNU 
of  tl  f 1S  contained  m the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  being  described  as  Phosphate  of  lime 

thTTnf  1 y7  t°mr  r°rnS]  is  ncar1^  similar  in  composition  to 
(see  pagtS)  °f  and  WaS  USed  f°r  the  same  PurP°ses 


CUPRUM,  L. — Metallic  Copper.  Employed 


in  testing. 

D 


CURCUMA,  L E.— Turmeric.  Rhizome  of  Curcuma  lonaa.  A 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  China;  belonging  to  the  Natural 

Mo nIgynmtber<lCe(S ’ ^ t0  ^ Lmn£Ean  class  and  order  Monandria 

+li(TtlIrmpnC  1S  Sl’01>  ™undisil>  somewhat  curved  pieces,  about 
the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  reddish-yellow  externally,  reddish- 
lown  within ; it  has  a peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm  bitter 
taste.  The  colouring  principle  of  turmeric  has  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  with  ether ; it  has 
een  named  curcumm.  Turmeric  possesses  some  aromatic  properties 
m consequence  of  which,  as  well  as  its  colour,  it  is  an  ingredient  in 
Curry-powder.  It  is  not  employed  as  a medicine,  but  if  generally 

to"!  redffi  bSrg  *&***  ^alies>  which  change  its  yellow  colour 

it  is  m-e  ?• thlS  rrp0SG  Tuvmeric  i8  employed  ; 

!nU-P?f  di  7 SOakin?  whlte  ^sized  paper  in  a decoction 
( tamed  by  boiling  $j  of  coarsely  powdered  turmeric  in  f5xij  of 
water,  straining  through  a cloth  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  settle  for 
a few  minutes),  and  drying.  G G 101 


Ferri  sulphuretum,  D.  E —Sulphuret  of  I,0n. 


preparation.  Dublin . “ Take  of  rods  of  iron,  of  the  siz 
facture  of  nails,  any  convenient  number  : having  raised  thci 


employed  in  the  rnanu- 
to  a strong  red  or  white 
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beat,  apply  them  in  succession  by  their  heated  extremities  to  sticks  of  sulphur, 
operating  so  that  the  melted  sulphuret  as  it  is  formed,  may  drop  into  a stone  cistern 
filled  with  water,  and  be  thus  protected  from  oxidation.  The  water  being  poured  oft, 
let  the  product  be  separated  from  the  sulphur  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and,  when 
dried,  let  it  be  enclosed  in  a well-stopped  bottle.”  Edinburgh. — “Iron  filings, 
3 parts;  sublimed  sulphur,  1 part;  mix  them  thoroughly;  heat  the  mixture  in  a 
covered  crucible  till  it  becomes  red  hot : remove  the  crucible  from  the  fire  and  allow 
the  action  to  go  on  without  heat.  A much  purer  sulphuret  may  be  obtained  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  ordered  by  the  Dublin  College.” 

Sulphuret  of  iron  is  not  used  in  medicine;  it  is  employed  in 
pharmacy,  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 


ICTIIYOCOLLA,  L. — Isinglass.  Used  as  a test  for  tannic  acid,  see 
page  58. 


INDIGO  SULPHATIS  LIQUOR,  L. — Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo. 
Indigo  has  been  described  at  page  4o7.  4 his  solution,  which  is  used 
as  attest,  is  prepared  by  mixing  powdered  indigo  with  sulphuric 
acid,  treating  the  liquid  mass  which  results  with  water,  and  strain- 
ing the  solution. 

LACMUS,  L.  E. — Litmus.  A prepared  colouring  matter  from 
Rocella  tinctoria,  E.  (Also  obtained  from  Rocella  fusiformis,  Lind- 
ley.)  Natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  islands;  belonging 
to  the  Natural  family  Liclienacece  ( Lichenales , Lindley),  and  to  the 
Lin  mean  class  and  order  Cryptogamia  Alga:.  _ 

It  is  probable  that  these  are  not  the  only  lichens  employed  m the 
preparation  of  litmus,  but  the  plants  used,  as  well  as  the  exact 
process  followed  are  kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers.  Sir  liobert 
Kane,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  subject,  states  that 
the  lichens  employed  are  ground  with  water  to  form  a uniform  pulp, 
and  sufficient  water  added  to  make  the  whole  into  a thick  fluid: 
ammoniacal  liquors  are  from  time  to  time  mixed  with  this,  the 
whole  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  frequently  agitated ; when  it 
has  acquired  the  requisite  shade  of  blue,  chalk  and  plaster  of  Pans 
are  added  to  the  liquor  so  as  to  form  a consistent  paste,  which  when 
cut  into  little  cubical  masses  and  dried,  forms  the  litmus  oi  com- 
merce. It  is  not  employed  in  medicine;  in  pharmacy  it  is  used  as 
a test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  its  colour  being  changed  to  red  by  the 
former,  and  the  original  blue  tint  again  restored  by  the  latter. 
Litmus  paper  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  t urmeric  paper 

(See  page  533.) 


Lycopodium.—  Vegetable  brimstone.  A powder  contained  in  the 
wore  cases  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  Lycopodium  selago.  These 
two  species  of  club-moss  belong  to  the  Natural  family  Lycopodiaceie. 
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Lycopodium  is  an  extremely  fine,  very  light  powder,  of  a delicate 
yellow  colour,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  is  exceedingly  inflam- 
able,  burning  like  gunpowder,  on  which  account  it  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  fireworks.  It  is  commonly  employed  in  France  for 
rolling  pills  in,  to  facilitate  their  formation  and  to  prevent  them  from 
adhering;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  far  superior  to  liquorice  powder 
or  magnesia  which  are  ordinarily  used  for  the  purpose  in  this  country. 
Pills  coated  with  lycopodium  may  be  put  into  water  without  being 
injured. 


Manganesii  peroxydum,  D.  Manganesii  oxydum,  E.  Man- 
GANESII  BINOXYDUM,  L. — Btcick  oxide  of  Manganese.  Peroxide  of 
Manganese.  Found  native  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
it  is  known  to  mineralogists  under  the  name  of  Pyrolusite. 

It  is  only  used  as  a pharmaceutical  agent,  at  least  in  this  country, 
being  employed  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine. 


MARMOR,  D.  E. — White  Marble.  Used  in  pharmacy  for  prepar- 
ing quick  lime,  and  for  yielding  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  added  to 
hydrochloric  acid. 


OSSA,  D. — Bones  of  the  Ox  or  Bos  taurus. 

Bones  are  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia; they  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  animal  charcoal, 
the  Calcis  Phosphas  Prcecipitatum,  and  the  Sodce  Phosplias  of  the 
pharmacopoeias. 


PHOSPHORUS,  L. — Phosphorus.  As  this  elementary  substance  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  (see  page  459) 
it  is  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, in  which  it  is  characterised  as: — “ nearly  free  from  colour; 
resembles  wax;  transparent;  emits  light  in  the  dark.  It  ought  to 
be  kept  in  water,  and  excluded  from  access  of  light.” 


I LATINr  BICHLORIDUM,  L. — Bichloride  of  Platinum.  This  salt  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  platinum  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  it  is  used  as  a test  for  the  presence  of 
potash,  with  which  it  produces  a yellow  precipitate. 


PLUMBI  NITRAS,  D.  E. — Nitrate  of  Lead. 

HriHRT4;EATIvN/-’ir'?"6Z*n'"- ~‘.Take  of  litharge,  in  fine  powder,  ; pure  nitric 
?•„  JY  jS-'Ul  wat®r!  °j!J-  i dilute  uitric  acid,  a sufficient  quantity;  to  the 
hthaige,  placed  in  a porcelain  dish,  add  the  acid  with  a pint  and  a half  of  the  water, 
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and,  applying  a sand  heat,  and  occasionally  stirring  the  mixture,  evaporate  the  whole 
to  dryness.  Upon  the  residue  boil  the  remainder  of  the  water,  clear  the  solution  by 
filtration,  and,  having  acidulated  it  by  the  addition  of  a few  (hops  of  the  dilute  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  until  a pellicle  begins  to  form  on  the  surface.  The  heat  being  now 
withdrawn,  crystals  will  form  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  which  should  be  dried  on 
blotting  paper  in  a warm  atmosphere,  and  preserved  in  a close  bottle.”  Edinburgh. — 
“Litharge,  §ivss. ; dilute  nitric  acid,  Oj.  ; Dissolve  the  litharge  to  saturation  with  the 
aid  of  a gentle  heat ; filter,  and  set  the  liquor  aside  to  crystallize.  Concentrate  the 
residual  liquor  to  obtain  more  crystals.” 

This  salt  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  Iodide  of  Lead  ; and 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  as  a test  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of 
Bitartrate  of  Potash , (see  page  124) ; it  is  not  used  in  medicine. 


PLUMBI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM,  E. — Red-oxide  of  Lead.  Minium. 
Red  lead  is  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  College  for  purifying 
the  strong  acetic  acid  (see  page  150,)  and  for  preparing  Aqua 
Chlorinei.  It  is  not  used  in  medicine. 


POTASSiE  BICHROMAS,  D. — Bichromate  of  Potash. 

This  salt  is  not  used  in  medicine ; it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  as  being  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Valerianate  of  Soda. 


POTASSII  ET  HYDRARGYRI  IODO-CYANIDUM,  L. — lodo-cyanide  of 
Mercury  and  Potassium.  Used  only  as  a test,  see  page  320. 


POTASSII  FERROCYANIDUM,  D.  L.  E. — Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium , 
(in  crystals,  L.).  Prussiate  of  Potash. 

This  salt  has  been  used  by  some  physicians  in  America  as  a seda- 
tive, but  the  results  obtained  have  been  very  uncertain,  and  it 
•would  appear  to  be  rather  an  inert  substance.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  pharmacopoeias  as  being  a cheap  material  for  pre- 
paring hydrocyanic  acid,  (see  page  319).  The  following  character- 
istics and  tests  are  given  for  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia: — “ Yellow;  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  is  not 
changed  on  the  addition  of  any  alkali  or  of  tincture  of  galls:  what 
is  thrown  down  by  sulphate  of  iron  is  at  first  white,  but  afterwards 
becomes  blue;  the  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper  is  brown, 
that  with  sulphate  of  zinc  is  white ; at  a gentle  heat  it  is  decolor- 
ised and  100  grains  lose  12-6  of  water;  it  is  decomposed  by  a red 
heat ; the  residue  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  is 
airain  thrown  down  by  ammonia;  100  grains  yield  187  grains  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron ; finally  if  the  salt  be  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  emits  an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.” 
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PTEROCARPUS,  L.  E. — Red-sandal  wood.  Wood  of  Pterocarpus 
santalinus.  A native  of  Ceylon ; belonging  to  the  Natural  family 
Leguminosce  ( Fabacece , Lindley),  and  to  the  Linnasan  class  and 
order  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Red-sandal,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  Red-saunders  wood,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Pharmacopoeias  being  employed  only  as  a colouring 
ingredient  in  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender. 


Rosa  CENTIFOLIA,  PETALA,  D.  L.  E .—Petals  ( Fresh  petals , L.) 
of  Rosa  centifolia. 

RoS/E  OLEUM,  D.  E. — Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses.  Volatile  oil  of 
the  petals  of  Rosa  centifolia. 

The  hundred-leaved  or  cabbage-rose,  originally  a native  of  Asia, 
is  now  cultivated  freely  in  our  gardens.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
family  Rosacea 2,  and  to  the  Linntean  class  and  order  Icosandria 
Polygynia, 

The  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  this  rose  are  employed  in 
medicine  as  perfumes,  for  giving  an  agreeable  odour  to  mixtures, 
&c. ; the  volatile  oil  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  is  too  expensive  an  article  for 
general  use.  Laxative  properties  have  been  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  syrup,  but  they  probably  depend  on  the  sugar  which  it  contains. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  : — 

Aqua  Rosa,  D.  L.  E.  (“  Take  of  essential  oil  of  roses,  min.  xx.  ; distilled  water, 
cong.  ss.  Mix  with  agitation,  and  filter  through  paper,”  D.  “ Rosa  centifolia,  ibx.  ; 
water,  cong.  ij.  ;_distil  a gallon,”  L.  “ Petals  of  rosa  centifolia,  Ibx. ; water,  cong.  ij. ; 
rectified  spirit,  fsiij.  ; mix  and  distil  a gallon  ; the  petals  should  be  preferred  when 
fresh,  but  it  also  answers  well  to  use  those  which  have  been  preserved  by  beating  them 
with  twice  their  weight  of  muriate  of  soda,”  E.)  The  formula  of  the  Dublin  College 
yields  a milky  product. 

Syrupus  Rose e,  L.  Syrupus  Rosce  centifolia , E.  (“  Rosa  centifolia  petals,  ovij.  ; 
sugar,  tbvj. ; boiling  distdled  water,  Onj. ; rectified  spirit,  f 5vss. ; macerate  the  petals 
in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  ; evaporate  the  strained  liquor  in  a water- 
bath  to  two  pints,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it ; finally  mix  in  the  spirit,”  L.  “ Fresh 
damask-rose  petals,  tbj. ; boiling  water,  Oiij.  ; pure  sugar,  Ibiij.  ; infuse  the  petals  in 
the  water  for  twelve  hours,  strain  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it  with  the  aid 
of  heat,”  E.).  Syrup  of  roses  is  sometimes  employed  as  a laxative  for  newly  born 
infants,  in  doses  of  fjij.  or  f 3iij. 


Sapo  DURUS,  D.  E.  Sapo,  L.  — Hard  soap>,  D.  Soap  made  with 
Olive  Oil  and  Soda,  L.  Spanish  or  Castile  soap  made  with  Olive  Oil 
and  Soda,  E. 

Sapo  MOLLIS,  L.  E.  Soft  soap.  Soap  made  with  Olive  Oil  and 
Potash. 

Soaps  are  used  in  pharmacy  as  the  bases  of  some  cerates  and 
plasteis,  and  for  making  pill  masses.  By  some  they  are  believed  to 
be  slightly  laxative.  The  London  College  directs  that  “ common 
solt  soap  made  with  fish-oil,  tallow,  and  potash,  should  not  be  used.” 
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SlLEX  CONTRITUS,  L. — Powdered  Flint.  Used  in  tlie  preparation 
of  the  distilled  waters  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


SODTE  CAUSTICS  LIQUOR,  D.  SODJS  LIQUOR,  L. — Solution  of 
Caustic  Soda. 

preparation. — “ Take  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  Ibij. ; 
fresh-burned  lime,  3 x.  ; distilled  water,  cong.  j.  fovij.  Slake  the  lime  with  seven 
ounces  of  the  water.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
and  having  raised  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point  in  a clean  iron  vessel,  gradually  mix 
with  it  the  slaked  lime,  and  continue  the  ebullition  for  ten  minutes  with  constant 
stirring.  Remove  the  vessel  now  from  the  fire,  and  when  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
insoluble  matters,  the  supernatant  liquor  has  become  perfectly  clear,  transfer  it  by 
means  of  a syphon  to  a green-glass  bottle,  furnished  with  an  air-tight  stopper.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  1056,”  D.  “ Carbonate  of  soda,  §xxj.  ; lime,  Six.  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  cong.  j.  ; prepare  the  liquor  in  the  manner  directed  for  Liquor 
Potasses.-  Specific  gravity,  T061,”  L. 

This  solution  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Valerianate  of 
Soda  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  the 
Oxysulphuret  of  Antimony  of  the  London.  In  the  latter  pharma- 
copoeia is  is  stated  that  of  the  officinal  solution,  “ 100  grains  contain 
four  grains  of  soda,  and  that  it  agrees  with  what  was  before  ob- 
served respecting  the  solution  of  potash,  excepting  the  last  charac- 
teristic,” (see  page  13.) 


SODiE  PHOSPHATIS  SOLUTIO,  E. — Solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda. 

preparation. — Phosphate  of  soda,  free  of  efflorescence,  175  grains ; distilled 
water,  f'5  viij. ; dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  keep  the  solution  in  well-closed 
bottles. 

Phosphate  of  soda  has  been  described  in  the  division  Cathartics. 
This  solution  is  only  employed  as  a test. 


STANNI  PROTOCHLORIDUM,  L. — Protochloride  of  Tin.  This 
solution,  which  is  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  free  chlorine  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  (from  its  property  of  producing  a peculiar  purple 
tint  with  any  salt  of  gold,  the  metal  in  leaf  having  been  previously 
digested  in  the  acid),  is  prepared  by  dissolving  with  heat  an  excess 
of  granulated  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  straining  the  solution. 


ZlNCI  CI1LORIDI  LIQUOR,  D. — Solution  of  Chloride  of  Zinc. 

preparation. — Take  of  sheet  zinc,  fbj. ; muriatic  acid  of  commerce  ; water,  of 
each,  Oiiss.,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient ; solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  f'5j. ; pre- 
pared chalk,  §j.  To  the  zinc,  introduced  into  a porcelain  capsule,  gradually  add  the 
muriatic  acid,  applying  heat  until  the  metal  is  dissolved.  Filter  the  liquid  through 
calico,  and,  having  added  to  it  the  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  concentrate  at  a boiling 
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temperature,  until  it  occupies  the  bulk  of  one  pint.  Permit  the  solution  now  to  cool 
down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  place  it  in  a bottle  with  the  chalk,  and,  having 
first  added  distilled  water,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  whole  may  be  a quart,  shake  the 
mixture  occasionally  for  twenty  four  hours.  Finally,  filter,  and  preserve  the  product 
in  a well-stopped  bottle. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1593. 

This  solution  has  been  recently  very  much  employed  as  a deodo- 
rising agent,  for  which  purpose  it  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  William 
Burnett ; and  its  effects  as  such  are  most  valuable.  In  pharmacy  it  is 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  Chloride  of  Zinc  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 


ZlNCUM,  D.  L.  E. — Zinc.  Metallic  Zinc. 

Zinc  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  preparing  the  different  com- 
pounds of  the  metal  which  are  used  as  medicines.  As  met  with  in 
commerce  it  frequently  contains  many  impurities, — carbon,  iron, 
copper,  arsenic,  &c.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  have 
therefore  given  the  following  tests,  by  which  it  may  be  ascertained 
if  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the  above  purpose: — “The  specific 
gravity  of  the  metal  is  6*86  ; it  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid;  what  is 
tin-own  down  from  the  solution  by  ammonia  is  again  dissolved,  when 
the  ammonia  is  added  in  excess,”  L.  “It  dissolves  in  a great 
measure  in  dilated  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  only  a scanty  grayish- 
black  residuum.  This  solution  presents  the  characters  of  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc,”  E. 
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ANTACIDS. 

R Aquae  Ammonite,  min.  x. ; Infusi  Chirettae,  f 5j . ; Tincturae  Aurantii,  f 3ij.  M. 
Fiat  haiistus,  mane  meridieque  sumendus.  (A  useful  antacid  draught  in  the  dyspepsia 
of  the  debilitated,  attended  with  acid  eructations.) 


R Ammonia;  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  viij. ; Infusi Calutnbae,  f*j. ; Tincturae  Lupuli  (L.),  f5j.; 
Tincturae  Hyoscyami,  min.  xx.  M.  Fiat  liaustus,  bis  quotidie  sumendus.  (Less 
stimulating  than  the  former,  and  better  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  irri- 
table.) 


R Ammonia;  Sesqui-carbonatis,  gr.  xxiv. ; Fellis  Bovini  Inspissati,  3ss.  ; Mucilagi- 
nis,  q.  s.  M.  Fiant  pilulae  duodecim ; Capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (In  dyspepsia  accom- 
panied by  vomiting  of  food  and  constipation.) 

R Aqua;  Ammoniae  Carbonatis,  f§ss.  ; Infusi  Cascarillm,  f5vij.  ; Spirilus  JSthcrei 
Nitrosi,  f 3j-  i Spiritus  Cinnamomi,  f 3 iij - M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  cochlearia 
ij.  ampla  ter  in  die.  (In  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  with  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.) 

R Aquae  Calcis,  f§iv. ; Confectionis  Aromaticae,  3ij. ; Tere  simul  ct  gradatim  adde, 
Misturae  Amygdalarum,  fSiiiss.  ; Aquae  Lauro-cerasi,  f'3j.  Fiat  mistura ; Capiat 
cochlearia  ij.  ampla  bisterve  in  die,  phiala  prius  coneussa.  (Useful  in  cardialgia  and 
in  gastrodynia.) 


R Aquae  Calcis  Effervescent  is  ( Carrara  water , page  8)  ; Lactis  Recentis,  ana, 
f3ij. ; fiat  haustus,  ter  quaterve  in  die  sumendus.  (In  dyspepsia,  with  much  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  and  cardialgia.) 


R Misturae  Cretae,  f 5 vj . ; Tincturae  Lupulinac,  f *j. ; Tincturae  Cardamomi  Com- 
positae,  I 3vij.  ; \ ini  Opii,  f 3.j-  M.  Capiat  semiunciam  sextis  horis.  (In  diarrhoea 
dependant  on  acidity  of  the  primal  vice.') 
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R Pulveris  Cretsc  composite,  gr.  xviij.  ; Carbonatis  Sodae  siccati,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris 
Tragacanthae,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  partes  sex  aequales,  quarum  capiat  unam  quaque 
secunda  vel  tertia  bora.  (In  the  diarrhoea  of  children.) 

R Aquae  Magnesite  Bicarbonatis,  f§ss. ; Tincturae  Lavandula;  composite,  f 3j-  M. 
Fiat  haustus,  sumat  statim  et  repetatur  semihorio  si  opus  sit.  (An  excellent  remedy 
in  heartburn.) 

R Solutionis  Alkalinae  (Brandish),  f3v.  ; Infusi  Chirettae,  fgx.  ; Essentia;  Anisi, 
f3iij. ; SyrupiAurautii,  f'5j.  M.  Fiat  mistura  ; Capiat  coclilearia  ij.  magna  ter  in  die. 
(In  the  litliic  acid  diathesis.) 

R Liquoris  Potassae  effervcscentis,  fsiv. ; Tincturae  Chirettae  ; Tincturae  Lupuliu®, 
it  it,  f3ss.  ; Fiat  haustus,  ex  effervescentia  sumendus,  et  repetatur  ter  in  die.  (An  ex- 
cellent antacid  draught  in  dyspepsia  with  deposit  of  lithates  in  the  urine.  This 
draught  is  best  prepared  by  putting  the  tinctures  mixt  together  into  a tumbler,  and 
pouring  the  effervescing  potash  water  on  them  ; it  should  be  swallowed  immediately .) 

R Liquoris  Potassae  effervescentis,  fSiij. ; Yini  Seminum  Colchici,  min.  xx.  ; Tinc- 
turse  Cardamomi  composite,  f3ss.  Fiat  haustus  ter  in  die  sumendus.  (In  dyspeptic 
affections  occurring  in  gouty  habits  : see  observations  on  last  prescription,  lor  prepara- 
tion.) 

R Sodae  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  x. ; Infusi  Calumbae,  foiss. ; Aqua;  Lauro-cerasi,  min.  xij. ; 
Creasoti,  min,  j.  M.  Fiat  haustus  sextis  horis  sumendus,  et  ad  tertiam  vel  quartern 
vicem  repetendus  si  opus  sit.  (In  acidity  of  the  stomach  with  vomiting.) 

R Sodae  Carbonatis  siccati,  5ss. ; Pulveris  Myrrhae,  gr.  xviij.  ; Pulveris  Ipecacuan- 
ha, gr.  iij.  M.  Divide  in  chartulas  vj.  quarum  unam  sumat  quarta  quaque  bora.  (An 
excellent  antacid  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.) 


ANTHELMINTICS. 

R Syrupi  Allii  sativi,  (page  24),  fjjj.  ; Olei  Terebinthinae,  foss.  ; Dccocti  Ilordei, 
f 3 vij . M.  Fiat  enema,  injieiatur  statim,  et  hora  unius  spatio  adhibeatur  enema 

catliarticum.  (For  ascarides  in  the  rectum  ; Half  or  a fourth  part  of  the  above  may  be 
used  for  children.) 

R Pulveris  Absinthii,  gr.  xxx.  ; Calomelanos,  gr.  vj.  ; Muriatis  Soda,  gr.  xij.  ; 
Saponis  Jalapini  (page  116),  gr.  xxiv.  ; Mellis  Despumati,  q.  s.  M.  Divide  in  bolos 
ij.  ; Sumat  unum  mane,  et  alterum  post  horas  sex,  nisi  priiis  benb  dejecerit  alvus. 
(In  cases  of  lumbrici  or  ascarides.) 
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ft  Infusi  Abainthn,  fStJ-i  Infn*i  Gigartin*,  ("page  26),  f3i«. : Tincture  Valerian* ; 
Syropi  Zingiberis,  AS,  f 3»J-  M.  Fiat  rnistura,  Capiat  partem  tcrtiam  trihorio.  (for 
expelling  lumbriei.J 

ft  Extract!  Filieia,  (page  25),  min.  xxx.;  Mis  tore  Amygdalae,  f^ij.  M.  Fiat 
emulsio,  et  divide  in  partes  aequales  ij.,  q tiara  rn  sumatur  tma  bora  aornni,  et  altera 
mane  aeqnente.  (A  moat  efficacious  anthelrnintie  for  the  tnpt  w(/rrn.  If  it  do  not 
purge,  an  aetive  cathartic  should  be  given  in  four  hours  after  the  second  doae.) 

ft.  Macon*,  &*. ; I'ulveria  Spigeli*.  gr.  xij.;  Syrapi,  f^as.;  in  mortario  terendo 
miace  intime.  (An  excellent  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  lumbriei ; the  above  quantity 
should  he  administered  for  three  successive  mornings  before  breakfast,  awl  the  third 
dose  followed  by  an  active  mercurial  purge.) 

ft  Granati  radicis  corticis,  3'ij-i  Pulveris  Sabadillre,  gr.  yj.;  Fulveris  Aromatici, 
3-s.  M.  Divide  in  pulvere*  sex;  Capiat  unurn  ornni  semi  l.oraad  sextarn  vicem.  fin 
cases  of  Uenia  ; the  last  dose  should  l>e  followed  fry  an  active  saline  purge.) 

ft  Fulveris  Spigeliae,  gr.  x. ; Pulveris  Stanni.  3ij,:  Syropi  Zingiberis,  fjss. ; 
MelJw,  q.  s.  M.  Fiat  Bolus,  bora  ante  jentaculnm  snrnendus,  et  per  dies  tres  repe- 
tendus  ; postea  abhibeatur  rnistura  purgams  ad  pienarn  alvi  solulionern.  (In  cases  of 
lam  brief.) 


ft  Irifusi  Spigeli*,  f^j. ; Infusi  Allii,  f^j. ; Confeetionis  Terebinthmse.  3ij. ; Tinc- 
ture Sennas,  f3j. ; Fiat  hauetus.  (An  effectual  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  lumbriei.) 


ANTISPASM0DIC3. 

ft  Tinctura  Fuliginis,  f.lss. ; Mis  tor*  Camphor*  cum  Magnesia,  fjviss. : Syrrpi 
Aurantii,  f5j.  M.  Fiat  rnistura,  Capiat  unciarn  ornrii  bora  donee  abierit  spasmus.  (In 
hysteria  of  females.) 


ft  Spiritus  Fuliginis,  f 3-s. : Aquae  Sod*  carbonatis,  f 3U- : Syrapi  Aurantii,  f3i>-. : 
Aqua  Menthae  pulegii,  ffisa.  M.  Fiat  rnistura.  surnat  cochleare  medium  tertiis  rel 
quartis  bora.  (In  the  advanced  stages  of  hooping-cough  in  children ; a tea-spoonful 
for  infants.) 


ft  Extracti  Fuliginis,  gr.  xxx.:  PiluJae  Assafretidae  composite,  3j. : Ole*  Valeri- 
an*. min.  x.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  dtiodecim,  qnarnrn  capia,  doa - ter  in  die.  fin 
hysterical  neuralgia  in  females  ) 
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R Tincturae  Assafoetidae,  f 5ss. ; Spiritus  Ammonias  aromatici,  f3ss. ; Aqnae  Lauro- 
cerasi,  f3ss.  ; Mistime  Camphor®  cum  Magnesia,  f'3viss.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (A 
useful  antispasmodic  in  hysteria  and  spasmodic  colic.) 

R Tincturae  Castorei  compositae,  f3v. ; Spiritus  iEtherei  Oleosi,  f3'ij-  ; Infusi 
Valerianae,  fovij.  M.  Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  cochleare  unum  magnum  aecundis 
horis,  donee  evauescaut  symptomata.  (In  cramp  of  the  stomach,  in  spasmodic  or 
flatulent  colic,  in  hysteria,  in  hiccup,  in  nervous  palpitations,  &c.) 

R Pilulae  Assafcetidae  compositae,  gr.  xl. ; Olei  Rutae,  min.  xv.  ; fiant  pilulae  duo- 
decim.  Capiat  duas  vel  tres  pro  dosi.  (In  the  flatulent  colic  of  hysteria.) 

R Zinci  Yalerianatis,  gr.  viij.  ; Tincturae  Valerianae,  f3ij.;  Aquae  Florum  Aurantii, 
fSiiiss. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  f 3y • i fiat  mistura  cujus  capiat  semiunciam  sextis  horis. 
(An  excellent  mixture  in  hysteria,  chorea,  and  other  nervous  affections.) 

R Yalerianatis  Quinae,  gr.  ix.;  Extracti  Gentiame,  gr.  xxiv. ; fiant  pilulae  duode- 
cim,  quarum  capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (In  nervous  debility,  hysteria,  &c.) 


ASTRINGENTS. 

R Aceti  Destillati,  f*ij. ; Aqnae  Lauro-cerasi,  f 3y-  i Syrupi  Rhaeados,  f 3vj- 5 Aquae 
destillatae,  f5v.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  sextis  horis.  (An 
excellent  sedative  astringent  in  chronic  mucous  or  purulent  discharges,  attended  with 
much  debility  and  irritability  of  the  stomach.) 

R Acidi  Gallici,  gr.  xx. ; Mucilaginis  Acaciae,  f 3>j-  i Aquae  destillatae,  f 5iiiss.; 
Syrupi  Rhaeados,  f 3ij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  uncia  secundis  vel  tertiis 

horis.  (In  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder.) 

R Acidi  Sulphurici  aromatici,  fSiiss. ; Syrupi  Rosae  Gallicae,  f3vss. ; Aquae  destil- 
latae,  fgvij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  sumat  unciam  sextis  horis.  (A  useful  astringent  mix- 
ture in  passive  hemorrhages,  and  in  the  colliquative  sweating  of  hectic.) 

R Tincturae  Cinnamomi  compositae,  f3iij.;  Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  f 3X1-  Fiat  mis- 
tura, cujus  capiat  guttas  xx.  ter  in  die,  ex  cyatho  Dccocti  Hordei.  (In  the  same  cases 
as  the  above  mixture.) 

R Aluminis,  3iss.;  Syrupi  Rosae  Gallicae,  f’5j.  Aquae  Rosae,  f^vij.  M.  Fiat  mistura 
cujus  sumat  cochleare  amplum  tertiis  vel  quartis  horis.  (In  old  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
and  in  painter’s  colic.) 
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R Infusi  Ros£e  acidi ; Mistura  Althaa,  ana,  fgiij. ; Aluminis,  3j-  ; Mellis  Rosa 

. 1J;  M-  Fiat  gar«ari8ma’  “P*  llteilda-  (A  useful  gargle  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  and 
in  chronic  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.) 


ft  Creasoti,  min.  j.  ; Spiritus  Juniperi  compositi,  min.  xx.  ; Aqua  destillata,  f* 

M.  Fiat  haustus,  secnndis  vel  tertiis  horis  sumendus.  (In  chronic  diarrhoea  with 
vomiting.) 


ft  Creasoti,  min.  iv. ; Tincturse  Gallic,  f3ij.  ';  Aqua  destillata,  fgij.  M.  Fiat 
lotto.  (In  indolent  ulcers  with  excessive  discharge.) 


ft  Sulphatis  Ferri;  Carbonatis  Potassa,  ana,  3ss. ; Mucilaginis  Gummi  Traga- 
emit  ue,  q.  8.  Fiat  massnla  et  divide  in  pilulas  xij. ; Capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (An 
excellent  remedy  in  leucorrhcea.) 


ft  Ferri  Pernitratis  Liquoris,  f3iij.  ; Syrupi  simplicis,  f3v. ; Aqua  destillata,  fgiij. 
M.  Capiat  cochleare  amphrni  sextis  horis.  (A  very  useful  astringent  and  tonic  mix- 
ture in  chronic  mucous  diarrhoea,  and  in  leucorrhcea.) 


ft  Sulphatis  Cupri,  gr.  vj.  ; Pulveris  Myrrhae,  gr.  xij. ; 
M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij. ; Sumat  unam  sextis  horis.  ’ 
dysentery.) 


Confectionis  Rosa,  gr.  xl. 
(In  chronic  diarrhoea  and 


ft  Tmctura  Gallic,  fgj.  ; Mistura  Amygdala,  ©ss.  ; Mucilaginis. 
ov.  M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  post  singulas  liquidas  dejectiones. 
astringent  mixture  in  colliquative  diarrhoea.) 


f3ss. ; Aqua, 
(An  excellent 


ft  Pulveris  Kino  compositi,  gr.  x.  ; Pulveris  Creta  compositi,  gr.  xv  • Svnmi 
Z.nc.be™, , s.  M Eat  Bolus,  c.aque  Lori  srun.udu,'  (h,  Lsh.i  !cZ 
nng  in  the  old  and  debilitated.) 


It  Decoct!  Hsematoxyli,  fiviss. ; Tincture  Moodse,  Hj. ; Syrup!  Auramii,  fg„. 

' I»»t  singnlas  liquid.-*  dejectiones.  (In 

chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.) 


ft  Monesia,  gr.  lx.  ; Aluminis 
Syrupi,  q.  s.  lit  Rant  pilula  xxiv. ; 
diarrhoea,  and  in  pyrosis.) 


, gr.  xxiv.  ; Confectionis  Aromaticaj,  gr.  xxx.  • 
Sumat  lj.  ter  m die.  (In  leucorrhoea,  in  chronic 


ft  Tinctura  Matico,  f3yj.  ; 
mistura  cujus  capiat  semunciam 
or  in  the  diarrhoea  ol  phthisis.) 


Infusi  Krameria,  fgvij.  • Syrupi  Cioei,  f3ij.  M.  Fiat 
tertiis  vel  quartis  horis.  (In  chronic  mucous  diarrhoea, 
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]l  Plumbi  Acetatis;  Digitalis,  ana,  gr.  vj.;  Opii,  in  pulvere,  gr.  iij. ; Confectionis 
Rosa:,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  pilidas  sex,  e quibus  una  ter  in  die  sumatur.  (In  active 
hemorrhages.) 

R Plumbi  Acetatis,  gr.  ix. ; Pilulac  Saponis  compositae,  gr.  v.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas 
tres,  quarum  capiat  unarn  tertiis  vel  quartis  lioris.  (An  excellent  remedy  in  the 
autumnal  cholera  of  this  country.) 

R Decocti  Tonnentilhe,  fsyj.  ; Decocti  Papaveris,  f§ij. ; Acidi  Tannici,  gr.  xviij. 
M.  Fiat  liquor,  cujus  quantum  satis  sit  quater  de  die,  ope  siphunculi  ebumei,  m 
. vaginam  injiciatur.  (In  chronic  leucorrheea.) 

R Acidi  Tannici,  gr.  xij. ; Confectionis  Rosa,  gr.  xxxij.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij. 
e quibus  sumatur  una  quartis  lioris.  (An  excellent  astringent  in  the  colliquative 
sweating  and  diarrhoea  of  phthisis.) 

R Decocti  Granati,  fgvij. ; Mellis  Boracis,  f3j-  M.  Sit  gargarisma  sa:pc  utendum. 
(In  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.) 

R Sulphatis  Zinci,  9j. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f§iv. ; Tincturae  Croci,  f30-  M.  Fiat 
collyrium,  saepe  utat.  (A  useful  eye-wash  in  chronic  ophthalmia.) 

R Pulveris  Uvae-ursi,  3iij. : Acidi  Tannici,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris  Opii,  gr.  lj.  M. 
Divide  in  portiones  duodecim  aequales  ; Capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  (In  passive  hema- 
turia, in  albuminuria,  and  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.) 

R Sulphatis  Zinci,  gr.  xxiv.  ; Ipecacuanha,  gr.  iv.  ; Pulveris  Myrrhae,  gr.  xxiv. ; 
Lactucarii ; Confectionis  Rosa,  ana,  3ss-  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xxiv.  e quibus 
sumatur  una  sexta  quaque  bora.  (In  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.) 


R Calcis  Chlorinatac,  3iv. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f§xj. ; Solve  et  cola,  dem  adde, 
Syrupi  Florum  Aurantii,  f5j-  M.  Fiat  liquor,  quo  gingivas  sape  gargarizet.  (A  most 
efficacious  gargle  in  excessive  salivation.) 

R Tincturae  Acetatis  Zinci,  f3U-  5 Infasi  Matico,  fgviiss.  ; Mucilaginis  Gummi  . 
Tragacantha,  f3ij.  M.  Fiat  injectio,  frequenter  utenda.  (An  excellent  injection  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  gonorrhaea,  in  gleet,  and  in  leucorrheea.) 


CATHARTICS. 

R Decocti  Aloes  compositi,  f?iij.  ; Syrupi  Croci,  S«. ; Syrupi  Rliei,  f§ss.  M 
Fiat  mistura  duabus  vicibus  sumenda.  (In  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  and  in  chlorosis.) 
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R Calomelanos,  gr.  xxx. ; Saponis  Crotonis,  gr.  vj.;  Pilulae  Colocynthidis  et  Hyos- 
cyami,  gr.  xxiv.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij.  e quibus  sumatur  una  ter  de  die.  (In 
spasmodic  and  nervous  diseases.) 


R Pilulae  Colocynthidis  compositae;  Saponis  Jalapinae,  ana,  gr.  ix.  M.  Fiat  massula 
et  divide  in  pilulas  xxiv.  e quibus  sumantur  duae,  prout  res  poseit.  (A  good  formula 
for  purgative  pills  for  general  use.) 

R Pilulae  Cambogiae  composite,  gr.  xl. ; Pilulae  Hydrargyri,  gr.  xx.  M.  Divide 
in  pilulas  xij. ; Capiat  ij.  pro  re  nata.  (In  constipation  with  deficient  secretion  of  bile.) 

R Extracti  Colchici  acetici,  gr.  xij.;  Pilulae  Hydrargyri,  gr.  xxx.;  Extracti 
Hyoscyami,  gr.  xviij.  M.  Fiant  pilulae  duodecim,  e quibus  sumantur  duae  tertia 
quaque  nocte.  (An  excellent  cathartic  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  habits,  the  following 
dr-aught  being  administered  the  next  morning.) 

R Succi  Colchici,  min.  x. ; Magnesiac  Carbonatis,  gr.  xij.  ; Tincturae  Cinnamomi 
compositae,  f3ss. ; Aquae  Ciimamomi,  f^iss.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (To  be  given  in  the 
morning,  two  of  the  above  pills  having  been  taken  the  previous  evening.) 

R Vini  Seminum  Colchici,  f3ss.;  Tincturae  Rhei  et  Aloes,  f3j. ; Spiritus  Myristicac, 
fjss. ; Infusum  Rhei,  fovj.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  cochlearia  ampla  ij. 
tertiis  vel  quartis  horis  ad  effectum.  (A  useful  cathartic  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
habits.) 


R Tincturae  Colocynthidis,  min.  xx.  ; Infusi  Senuae  compositi,  f^ij. ; Tincturae  Car- 
damomi  Compositaj,  f3ss.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  bis  quotidie  sumendus.  (Iu  dropsical  cases.) 

R Tincturae  Elaterii,  f3j. ; Syrupi  Senna;,  f^ss. ; Syrupi  Zingiberis,  f3j. ; Aqua; 
Menthae  Pipentae,  f5j-  M.  Fiat  haustus,  quamprimum  sumendus,  et,  nisi  alvus  sit 
intcreh,  copiose  soluta,  quadrihorio  repetatur.  (In  ascites  occurring  in  the  robust,  . 
provided  no  inflammatory  tendency  be  present.) 


R Olei  Ricini,  f3yj.  ; Mucilaginis  Gummi  Arabici,  f3ij, ; Tere  optime  simul,  hisque 
niter  terendum  paulatim  adjice,  Syrupi  Croci,  fjj.  ; Aqua;  destillatre,  fgiss.  Fiat 
haustus.  (A  safe  and  efficacious  purgative  draught.) 


R Saponis  Crotonis,  gr.  ss.  ; Extracti  Hyoscyami ; Pilulae  Hydrargyri,  ana,  gr.  iv. ; 
Olei  Pimentae,  min.  ij.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  ij.  hora  somni  sumaj;. 


R Tmcturae  HeUebori,  f3iss. ; Infusi  Sennae  compositi,  fgj.;  Syrupi  Zingiberis,  f5ij. 
M.  Fiat  haustus,  primo  mane  sumendus.  (The  above  pills  and  draught  will  bo 
ver)  useful  in  cephalalgia  dependant  on  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and 
accompanied  by  a torpid  state  of  the  bowels  ; also  in  mania.) 
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R Hydrargyri  cum  Creta,  gr.  xij.;  Pulveris  Scammonii,  gr.  xij. ; Carbonatis  Sodae 
siccati,  gr.  vj.;  Pulveris  Aromatici,  gr-  xij.  M.  Divide  in  portiouibus  paribus  vj.,  e 
quibus  sumatur  una  omni  mane.  (An  excellent  alterative  and  cathartic  tor  children  ; 
very  useful  in  worm  cases.) 


II  Lini  Cathartici,  herbse  recentis,  i Aquae  ferventis,  f§ij. ; Digere  per  horas 
duas  in  vase  clauso,  cola  et  adde,  Tinctime  Cardamoini  compositae,  f 3j  - Fiat  haustus. 

(In  simple  constipation.) 


R Resina:  Jalapse,  gr.  v.  ; Confectiouis  Amygdalarum,  gr.  xxx.  ; Simul  terantur, 
hisque  inter  terendum  adde,  Aquas  destillatae,  fsiss.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  illico  sumendus. 
(An  excellent  cathartic  in  simple  constipation.) 

R Sulphatis  Magnesia:,  3yj. ; Infusi  Rossc  acidi,  f^ij.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (An 
excellent  purgative  draught  in  mild  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  accompanied 
by  constipation.) 


R Manganesiae  Sulphatis,  3*v-  i Vini  Seminnm  Colchici,  min.  xxx. ; Aquas 
Rosae,  f§iv.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (A  useful  purgative  draught  in  gouty  or  rheumatic 
habits.) 

R Manganesiae  Sulphatis,  5’1V-  i Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  viij. ; Infusi  Sennae 
compositi,  f§ij.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (An  excellent  purgative  draught  in  dyspeptic 
affections  with  deficient  secretion  of  bile.) 

R Mannitas,  gr.  xxx. ; Aquae  Mentha:  piperitsc,  f5ss.  Solve  ; Fiat  haustus.  (An 
excellent  laxative  for  children.) 

R Potassae  Sulphatis,  §ss.  ; Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  v.  ; Aquae  Rosae,  f § ij . M. 
Fiat  haustus.  (In  mild  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.) 

R Potassae  Bitartratis,  oiv.  ; Acidi  Boracici,  3j.  ; Aqua:  destillatae,  f*xij.  Fiat 
mistura,  pars  quarta  cujus  tertia  quaque  hora  ad  plenum  alvi  solutionem  sumatur. 
(In  dropsical  effusions,  more  especially  into  the  abdomen.) 


R Potassae  Bitartratis,  5«s, ; Pulveris  Jalapae,  gr.  xxx. ; Confectionis  Sennae,  5iss. ; 
Extracti  Sennae  fluidi,  f5ss.  M.  Fiat  electuarium,  de  quo  sumatur  instar  nucis 
moschatie,  ter  quotidie,  vel  donee  alvus  commode  purgetur.  (In  hemorrhoidal  affec- 
tions.) 

R Infusi  Sennae  compositi,  faissl ; Syrupi  Rhei,  f 5ij-  ; Spiritus  Nucis  Moschatae, 
f§ss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  cochlearia  ij.  ampla  secundis  horis  donee 
alvus  leniter  dejecerit.  (In  simple  constipation  of  the  old  or  debilitated.) 
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R Extracti  Senn®  fluid! ; Vini  Rliei,  & it,  f3ij.  ; Aqn®  Cinnamomi,  f5iss.  M. 
Fiat  haustus.  (A  purgative  draught,  suited  for  cold  leucophlogmatic  habits.) 

R IMellis  ^ iolae  ; Mann®,  ana,  5ss. ; Syrupi  Yiol®,  q.  s.  Fiat  electuarium,  cujus 
capiat  cochleare  parvulum  pro  re  nata.  (A  mild  laxative  readily  taken  by  children.) 

R Resin®  Scammonii,  gr.  v. ; Confectionis  Amygdalarum,  gr.  xxx. ; Sirnul  terantur 
bisque  inter  terendum  adde,  • Aqu®  destillat®,  fgiss.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (An  excel- 
lent cathartic  in  simple  constipation.  The  dose  for  children  is  one-third,  or  one-half 
of  the  above.) 


R Pnlveris  Scammonii,  gr.  xxx. ; Fulveris  Jalap®,  gr.  lx.  ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  ct 
Mucilaginis,  ana,  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pilul®  xxiv.  c quibus  sumantur  du®  alternis  horis,  vel 
donee  bis  dejecerit  alvus.  (In  the  constipation  of  lead  colic.) 

R Resin®  Jalap® ; Calomelanos  ; Saponis  Hispanici,  ana,  gr.  xv. ; Olei  Cary- 
ophylh,  mm.  yj.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij.  e quibus  sumatur  una  semihorio  ad  plenam 
alvi  solutiouem.  (In  obstinate  constipation.) 

R Sod®  Hyposulphitis,  5ij. ; Aqu®  Menth®  piperit®,  f3xiv. ; Tinctnr®  Carda- 
mom! composit®,  f3ij-  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (An  active  cathartic  draught  in  the 
constipation  of  atonic  dyspepsia.) 


R Sod®  Sulphatis,  3V-  ; Infusi  Ros®  acidi,  f§iss.  ; Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  ij. 
M.  1 iat  haustus.  (A  useful  antiphlogistic  cathartic.) 


R Sod®  Fhosphatis,  3iv.  ; Aqu®  Menth®  piperit®,  f5iij.  ; Solve,  dein  adde,  Ex- 
tracti Senn®  fluidi,  f§ss.  Fiat  mistura,  dc  qua  capiat  cochleare  amplum  secundis 
horis  donee  alvus  commode  moveatur.  (A  useful  purgative  mixture.) 

R Olei  Terebintlnn®  ; Olei  Ricini,  ana,  f3iij. ; Decocti  Hordei,  f§vj.  M.  Fiat 
enema.  (The  best  purgative  in  purpura  hcemorrhagica  occurring  in  children  ; it  may 
be  administered  twice  daily  until  the  spots  begin  to  fade.) 


CAUSTICS. 

R Chloridi  Zinci,  $ss.  ; Antimonii  Tcrchloridi  Liquoris,  min.  xv.  ; Farin®,  3j.  ■ 
Aqu®  destillat®,  q.  s.  Fiat  massa,  qua  pars  morbida  exedatur.  (An  excellent 
caustic  paste  in  cancer,  and  lupus.) 


R Chloridi  Zinci,  5ss. ; Farin®,  3j.  vel,  3ij.  vel,  3iij.  M.  Fiat  massa.  (The 
abo\e  pioportions  ol  (lour  may  be  used  according  to  the  strength  the  caustic  paste  is 
wished  to  be  ; it  is  employed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  former.) 
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II  Arsenici  Albi,  partes  vj.;  Calomelanos,  partes  xcvj.  M.  Fiat  pulvis.  Dtjpuytren. 
(Sprinkled  on  lint,  and  applied  in  small  portions  at  a time  to  open  cancer  ; the  practice 
is  not  unattended  with  danger.) 

ft  Hydrargyri  Pemitratis  Liquoris,  f3ij. ; Pidveris  Tragacanthae,  quantum  sufficit 
ut  fiat  massa.  (A  caustic  paste  for  cancer  or  lupus.) 

/ 

ft  Hydrargyri  Oxydi  rubri ; Aluminis  siccati,  ana,  3j-  M.  Fiat  pulvis.  (Sprinkled 
on  the  parts  to  repress  exuberant  and  spongy  granulations.) 

ft  Hydrargyri  Oxydi  rubri ; Amyli,  ana,  3SS-  i Sacchari  Puri,  Bj-  Misce  bene 
terendo  simul,  ut  fiat  pulvis  subtillissimus.  ('ll!  thickening  of  the  cornea,  to  be  blown 
into  the  eye  three  or  four  times  a day.) 

ft  Carbonatis  Cupri,  3'j-i  Adipis  praeparati,  Bj-  M.  Fiat  unguentum.  Deyergie. 
(In  the  chronic  forms  of  eczema  and  impetigo  of  the  scalp,  where  stimulating  appli- 
cations are  admissible.) 


DIAPHORETICS. 

ft  Antimonii  Oxydi,  gr.  xc. ; Muriatis  Morph iae,  gr.  iss.  ; Confectionis  Rosae,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilul®  xxiv.  e quibus  sumantur  du®,  tertiis  hoi-is.  (In  clironic  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  in  chronic  rheumatism.) 

ft  Pulveris  Antimonialis,  gr.  iij.;  Calomelanos,  gr.  ss. ; Extracti  Hvoscyami,  gr.  iss. 
M.  Fiat  pilula,  sumenda  quaque  tertia  hora.  (In  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  mild 
febrile  affections  with  a harsh  dry  skin.) 

i 

ft  Antimonii  Tartarizati,  gr.  ij. ; Decocti  Dulcamara,  fBviiss.  ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi, 
fjss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  capiat  cochleare  amplum  secundis  horis.  (An  excellent 
diaphoretic  mixture  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.) 

ft  Tinctur®  Guaiaci  Ammoniat®,  f3>j-i  Mucilaginis  Gummi  Tragacanth®,  f 3 ij  • I 
Tere  simul,  et  paulatim  adjice,  Mistura  Amygdal®,  fBiiiss.  Fiat  mistura,  sumeuda  in 
die  partitis  vieibus.  (In  atonic  gout,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases.) 

ft  Sarsaparill®  radicis  incis®,  Biss.  ; Aqu®  destillat®  ferventis,  Oj.  Macera  per 
horas  duodecim  in  vase  elauso,  subinde  agitans,  dein  cola. 

ft  Hujus  infusi,  fBx.  ; Infusi  Sassafras  ; Decocti  Mezerei,  ana,  fBiss. ; Syrupi  Hemi- 
desmi, fBj-  M.  Fiat  Mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  cyathum  vinarium  ter  quaterve  in  die. 
(In  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  particularly  the  forms  of  cutaneous  disease.) 
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R Resin®  Guaiaci,  gr.  xij.;  Olei  Sassafras,  min.  v.  ; Theriac®,  quantum  sufficit  ut 
fiat  bolus,  ter  quaterve  in  die  sumendus.  (In  chronic  rheumatic  affections,  more 
especially  if  of  syphilitic  origin.) 


DIURETICS. 

R Decocti  Pyrolae,  flvij.  ; Nitratis  Potass®,  gr.  xxx. ; Spiritus  iEtherei  Nitrosi, 
flss.;  Spiritus  Jimiperi  compositi,  f 3 iij . M.  Fiat  mistura  ; Capiat  cochleare  amplum 
quaque  tertia  hora.  (A  stimulating  diuretic  in  old  cases  of  dropsy.) 

R Tincturse  Buchu,  flss.  ; Decocti  Uv®  Ursi,  flviiss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus 
capiat  unciam  quater  in  die.  (In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  in  chronic 
mucous  discharges  from  the  vagina  or  urethra.) 


R Extracti  Pareir®,  gr.  lx. ; Carbonatis  Sod®  siccati,  gr.  xij. ; Extracti  Conii, 
gr.  vj.  ; Syrupi  Papaveris,  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pilulae  xxiv.  ; Capiat  ij.  sexta  quaque  bora. 
(In  calculous  affections,  and  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.) 

R Bitartratis  Potass®,  Iss. ; Urea;,  3ij.  ; Mellis,  Iss.  M.  Fiat  electuarium,  de 
quo  capiat  instar  nucis  moschat®,  ter  quotidie.  (In  anasarca  or  ascites,  with  deficient 
secretion  of  urine.) 


R Pulveris  Scill®,  gr.  xxx.  ; Potass®  Acetatis,  Iss.  ; Aceti  Scill®,  f3ij.  ; Mellis,  Ij. ; 
Olei  Juniperi,  min.  xx.  M.  Fiat  electuarium,  de  quo  capiat  instar  nucis  moschat® 
sextis  horis.  (In  old  cases  of  anasarca.) 


R Amygdalarum  Dulcium  decorticatarum,  Ij.  ; Cantliaridum,  in  pulvere  snbtilo, 
gr.  x. ; Sacchari  Puri,  Iss. ; Tere  bene  simul,  et  gradatim  adjice,  Aqu®  tepid®,  fix. 
Cola.  Liquoris  colat®  capiat  cochleare  amplum  tertiis  horis.  (In  torpor  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  in  incontinence  of  mine  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.) 

R Boracis  gr.  xxx. ; Decocti  Pareir®,  flxij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumatur 
cyathum  vinarium  sextis  horis.  (In  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  bladder  with 
excess  of  uric  acid.) 


R Tinctur®  Buchu  ; Tinctnr®  Matico,  ana,  flss.  ; Decocti  Pareir®  ; Decocti  Uv® 
Ursi,  ana,  flviiss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cocblearia  duo  ampla  sextis  horis. 
(In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  in  old  persons.) 

R Olei  Tcrebinthin®,  f3j.  ; Gummi  Tragacanth®,  3SS-  i Syrupi  Aurantii,  flj.  ; 
Tere  bend  simul,  et  gradatim  adjice,  Aqu®  Mentli®  Piperit®,  flyj.  ; Spiritus  JStherei 
Nitrosi,  f3ij.  M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum,  quaque  secunda  hora.  (A  stimulating 
diuretic.) 
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ft  Ammonia;  Sesquicarbonatis,  gr.  xxx.  ; Infusi  Senega:,  f5j. ; Syrupi  Croci,  f5ij. 
M.  Fiat  haustus  statim  sumendus.  (In  the  suffocative  catarrh  of  typhus.) 

ft  Emetinae  impurae,  gr.  ij. ; Syrupi  Aurantii  florum,  f§j. ; Aqua;  destillatae,  fgiij. 
M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  semihorio,  donee  supervenerit  vomitio.  (A  certain 
emetic,  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  Ipecacuanha.) 

ft  Yiolae  odoratae  radicis,  3ss. ; Syrupi  Scillse,  f3j.  M.  Fiat  Bolus  statim  su- 
mendus,  et  post  horam  repetendus  si  opus  sit.  (An  excellent  substitute  for  Ipeca- 
uanha.) 

% 

ft  Sinapis,  oj.  ; Aqua;  tepida:,  f5xij.  M.  Fiat  mistura  statim  sumenda.  (An 
excellent  stimulating  emetic,  particularly  useful  when  the  vital  powers  are  sinking.) 


EMMENAGOGUES. 

ft  Ergotinae,  gr.  xij.  ; Syrupi  Croci,  fSss.  : Aqua:  Menthae  piperita;,  f§iiiss.  M. 
Fiat  mistura  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  quarta  parte  horse  ad  effectum.  (To 
accelerate  delivery.) 

ft  Tincturae  Ergotse,  f3iss. ; Syrupi  Croci,  f5ij.  ; Decocti  Aloes  compositi,  f5yj. 
M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  ij.  sextis  horis.  (In  amenorrhoea, 
with  torpor  of  the  circulation.) 

ft  Tincturae  Ergotae  TEtheresc,  f5j. ; Infusi  Sabina:,  foiiiss. ; Syrupi  Croci,  foss. 
M.  Fiat  mistura  de  qua  sumatur  cochleare  magnum  ter  in  die.  (In  chlorotic  ame- 
norrhoea after  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations  for  some  time.) 

ft  Sulphatis  Ferri  siccati,  gr.  xx. ; Pilulae  Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  gr.  lx.  ; Olei  Rutse, 
min.  vj.  M.  Fiat  massula  et  divide  in  pilulas  xxiv.  e quibus  sumantur  ij.  bis  quotidie. 
(Useful  in  chlorosis.) 

ft  Ergotse,  gr.  xlviij. ; Theriacae,  q.  s.  ; Olei  Sabinae,  min.  xij.  M.  Fiat  elec- 
tuarium  cujus  capiat  sextam  partem  ter  de  die.  (In  simple  atony  of  the  uterine 
organs.) 


EMOLLIENTS. 

ft  Olei  Oliva:,  f5ij.  ; Yitelli  Ovi  unius ; Syrupi  Althaeae,  f5j-  ; Decocti  Lini  com- 
positi, f3 iij.  Fiat  mistura  secundum  artem  ; capiat  a:ger  cochleare  amplum  subinde. 
(In  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidneys,  in  ardor  urinae,  and  as  a general  demul- 
cent.) 
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ft  Decocti  Hordei  compositi,  fox. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  fgij.  M.  Fiat  mistura 
cujus  sumantur  cochlearia  ampla  duo  interdum.  (An  agreeable  deimdcent  and 
excellent  mixture,  useful  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes.) 

ft  Decocti  Tussilaginis  ; Mistura  Amygdalae,  ana,  fgv. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  fgij. 
M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  lions  intermidiis.  (A  useful 
demulcent  mixture  in  chronic  bronchitis.)  ■ 

ft  Decocti  Althaeas,  f5vj. ; Decocti  Glycirrhiz®,  fsj.  ; Tincturac  Opii  camphorat®, 
f5ij-  i Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  f5j.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochleare  amplum  tussi 
urgenti.  (in  the  troublesome  cough  of  phthisis,  and  of  chronic  bronchitis.) 

ft  Campborae,  rasa;  et  rcdactie,  gr.  x. ; Glycerin®,  f 3j.  ; Unguenti  Cerae  alb®, 
3'ij-  ; M.  Fiat  imguentum.  (To  allay  the  itching  attendant  on  some  cutaneous 
diseases.) 


ft  Soda  Carbonatis,  gr.  xx.  ; Aquae  Florum  Sambuci,  f^viiss. ; Glycerin®,  fgss.  ; 
AI.  Fiat  lotio.  (For  the  same  purposes  as  the  above  ointment,  especially  applicable 
to  eruptions  on  the  scalp.) 


EPISPASTICS. 

ft  Cantharidum,  in  crasso  pulvere,  §iv.  ; Acidi  Acetici  Glacialis,  f§ij.  ; Spiritus 
Vini  rectificati,  Oj.  Digcre  in  vase  vitrio  clauso  per  dies  tres,  dein  exprime  et  cola  ; 
Tinctura  destillat  calore  gradfis  160°  F.  ad  idoneam  spissitudinem.  (By  this  process 
a syrupy-looking  extract  is  obtained,  which,  spread  thinly  on  paper  and  applied  to  the 
skin,  vesicates  rapidly  and  freely.) 


ft  Terebinthin®  vulgaris;  Mastiche,  ana,  partes  sex;  Cantharidum,  in  pulvere, 
partes  duas ; Euphorbia;  pulveris,  partem  unam.  M.  (For  a perpetual  blister,  or  to 
act  as  a powerful  counter-irritant.) 


ft  Euphorbia;,  in  pulvere  subtilo,  gr.  xxx. ; Adipis  prmparati,  5j.  M.  Fiat  unguen- 
turn.  (An  excellent  issue  ointment,  see  page  255.) 


^ Terebinthin®,  f5j.  ; Vitelli  Ovi  unius ; Tinctur®  Capgici,  f5iss. ; Cetacei, 

3ss.  ; Tere  bene,  et  adde  inter  terendum,  Olei  Oliv®,  fgiij.  Fiat  liuimentum.  (An 
excellent  rubefacient  liniment.) 


ft  Linimcnti  Ipecacuanh®,  (page  255)  ; Linimenti  Ammoni®,  ana,  partes  aquales, 
AI.  Fiat  linunentum.  (An  excellent  counter-irritant,  applied  with  friction.) 

36 
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EXPECTORANTS. 

R Syrupi  ITemidesmi,  f^iv. ; Tincturae  Balsam!  Tolutani,  f^ss. ; Tinctnrae  Opii 
Campkoratae,  f3j. ; Yini  Ipecacuankae,  f5iij. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f5iij.  M.  Fiat 
syrupus  expectorans,  cujus  sumat  coclileare  amplum  quaque  secunda  kora.  (In 
ckronic  kronckitis.) 

R Yini  Ipecacuankae,  f3iij.  ; Syrupi  Tolutani,  f3v.  ; Mucilaginis' Acaciae,  f5j.  M. 
Fiat  mistura,  capiat  coclileare  parvum  omni  kora  vel  quaque  secunda  kora.  Cheyne. 
(For  ckildren  tkreatened  with  an  attack  of  croup  or  kronckitis.) 

R Antimonii  et  Potassae  Tartratis,  gr.  ij. ; Aquae  destillatae,  fovij.  ; Aquae  Lauro- 
cerasi,  f3ij.  ; Syrupi  simplicis,  f 3 vj . M.  Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  cockleare 
amplum  bikorio.  (In  acute  attacks  of  catarrh  and  bronchitis,  combined  witk  general 
antipklogistic  treatment.) 

R Pulveris  Senegae,  gr.  xxx.  ; Carbonatis  Sodae  siccati,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris  Scillae, 
gr.  j. ; Sacckari  Lactis,  gr.  xij.  M.  Divide  in  pulveres  sex,  capiat  unum  quarta  quaque 
kora.  (In  tke  advanced  stages  of  kooping  cougk  and  bronckitis  in  ckildren.) 

R Tincturae  Lobeliae,  f 3 i j • i Misturae  Amygdalae,  faviss.  ; Sued  Conii,  f 3ij-  i 
Syrupi  Ilemidesmi,  f'5j.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cockleare  amplum  tertiis  koris. 
(An  excellent  mixture  in  astkma  and  in  paroxysmal  cougks.) 

R Pilxdae  Ipecacuankae  compositae,  3j-  i Styracis  colati,  3SS-  i Pulveris  Lobeliae, 
gr.  xij . M.  Divide  in  pilulas  viginti  quatnor,  e quibus  sumantur  dine  sextis  koris. 
(In  old  cases  of  bronckitis  and  in  humoral  asthma.) 


NARCOTICS. 

R Sued  Belladonna:,  f3iv.  ; Misturae  Campkorae,  f^vij.;  Syrupi  Rhoeados,  f^ss. 
M.  Fiat  Mistura,  cujus  capiat  cockleare  amplum  sextis  horis.  (An  excellent  anodyne 
in  neuralgia  and  tic  doloureux.) 

R Tincturae  foliorum  Belladonnae,  f 3ij- j Linimenti  Opii,  f^viij.  M.  Fiatknimen- 
tum  anodynum,  saepe  utendum.  (Li  neuralgic  pains  and  painful  glandular  enlarge- 
ments.) 

R Unguenti  Belladonnae,  §ij.  ; Campkorae,  rasse  et  rcdactae,  3j- ; Tincturae  Opii 
Campkoratae,  f3j-  M.  Fiat  unguentum.  (An  excellent  application  to  painful  kemor- 
rlioids,  and  along  the  urethra  in  chordee.) 
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R-  Tincturae  Cannabis  Indicse,  f3j.  ; Mucilaginis  Gtimmi  Arabic!,  f3ij.  ; Aqua: 
Cinnamomi,  f5iss.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  statim  sumendus  et  repetatur  secundis  lioris  vel 
sropius  si  minetur  morbus.  (In  tetanus,  or  hydrophobia  ; half  the  above  quantity  may 
be  taken  every  five  or  six  hours  in  sciatica  and  other  neuralgic  pains.) 

R Sued  Hyoscyami,  f3ss. ; Misturae  Camphorac,  f5j. ; Sympi  Rhoeados,  f'3ij.  M. 
Fiat  haustus  hora  somni  sumendus,  et  repetatur  alterna  hora  si  non  dormiat.  (An  ex- 
cclieut  narcotic  draught  in  cases  where  from  any  cause  opium  is  inadmissible.) 

R Olei  Hyoscyami,  min.  xl.  ad  f3ij.  ; Cataplasmatis  Lini,  quantum  sufficit,  ut 
cataplasma  idoueae  magnitudinis  fiat.  (An  admirable  poultice  in  painful  glandular 
enlargements.) 


R Tincturae  Lactucarii,  f3j.  ; Aqua:  Destillatae,  foj. ; Aquae  Lauro-cerasi,  min.  xx.  ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  f3ij.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  manfc  et  serb  sumendus.  (An  excellent  ano- 
dyne draught  in  phthisis.) 

R Lupnlinae,  gr.  viij.  ; Mucilaginis,  q.  s.  Fiant  Pilulae  duae,  bora  decubitus  su- 
mendas.  (A  doubtful  narcotic,  used  sometimes  in  the  restlessness  and  watchfulness  of 
mania  and  other  nervous  affections.) 


R Morphias  Sulphatis,  gr.  ; Extracti  Glycirrhizas,  gr.  ij.  M.  Fiat  pilula,  hora 
somni  sumat.  (For  relieving  pain  and  procuring  rest.) 


R Muriatis  Morphia:  Liquoris,  min.  xxx.  ; Aquae  florum  Aurantii,  foj.  ; Syrupi 
Aurantii,  foss.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  hora  somni  sumeudus.  (An  excellent  anodyne 
draught.) 


R Moiphia:  Sulphatis,  gr.  ss.  ; Acidi  Sulphuric!  diluti,  min.  ij.  ; Aqua:  destillatae, 
f5ij. ; Syrupi  Limonum,  loss.  M.  Fiat  solutio,  duabus  vicibus  sumenda.  (An  ex- 
cellent anodyne  where  night-watchings  are  troublesome.) 


R Pilula:  Saponis  composite,  gr.  xx. ; Camphora,  rasa:  et  redacta:,  3ss.  ; Mucila- 
gims,  q.  s.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij.,  capiat  unam  quaque  sexta  bora.  (In  priapism 
and  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.) 


R Liquoris  Opii  sedativi,  min.  xx. ; Syrupi  Rhoeados,  f3ij. ; Misturae  Camphora:, 

f3j.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  (A  useful  anodyne  draught  in  febrile  ant}  inflammatory  afiec- 
tions.)  J 


R metura:  Stramonii,  min.  xv. ; Aqua;  destillata:,  fgj. ; Syrupi  Limonum,  f5ss.  M. 
Mat  laustus  tertns  horis  repetendus,  donee  dolor  mitescat.  (Exceedingly  useful  in 
tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  and  all  forms  of  chronic  disease  attended  with  acute  pain.) 
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R Extracti  Stramonii,  gr.  ij. ; Extracti  Hyoscyami,  gr.  vj. ; Extracti  Lupuli,  gr.  xxx. 
M.  Divide  in  pilulas  duodecim,  quarum  capiat  unam  quarta  quaque  hora  dolorcm 
lenire.  (In  painful  nervous  affections,  and  in  all  forms  of  chronic  disease  attended 
with  acute  pain.) 

R Tincturae  Toxicodendri,  fjss.  ; Syrupi  Papaveris,  f 3j . ; Syrupi  Limonum,  f 3SS- 
Aquae,  f^iss.  M.  Fiat  haustus.  Capiat  unum  talem  sextis  horis-  (In  the  acute 
pains  which  so  frequently  attend  on  chronic  paralysis.) 


REFRIGERANTS. 

R Rosae  caninae,  fructus,  5j.  ; Aquae  ferventis,  fSviij.  ; Iufundc  per  horam  in  vase 
clauso,  exprime  et  cola,  dein  addc,  Syrupi  Mori,  f3  ij . Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantui 
cochlcaria,  ampla  duo  subinde.  (An  agreeable  refrigerant  in  febrile  disorders.) 

R Acidi  Oxalici,  gr.  v. ; Syrupi  Limonum,  f§ss. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f.vviiss.  M. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlcaria  ampla  duo  tertiis  horis.  (In  inflammation  of 
the  stomach.) 

R Syrupi  Acidi  Citrici,  fgss. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f^viiss. ; Tere  simul  et  inter  tercndo 
adde,  Nitratis  potassae,  3ss.  ; ut  fiat  solutio.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  bihorio.  (A 
useful  refrigerant  in  hemoptysis  with  active  inflammation.) 

R Syrupi  Aceti,  f'5ij. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f'5x.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochleare 
amplum  subinde.  (To  allay  thirst  in  febrile  affections.) 

R Nitratis  Potassae,  gr.  xv. ; Aquae  destillatae,  f§x.  ; Syrupi  Limonum,  f3'j-  M- 
Fiat  haustus,  ter  in  die  sumendus.  (In  active  hemoiihages.) 

R Sodae  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  xx. ; Aquae,  fgiss.  ; Syrupi  simplicis,  f3>j-  M-  Fiat 
haustus  in  eflervescentia  cum  succi  Limonum  recentis  cochleari  magno,  submde 
sumendus.  (To  allay  thirst  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders.) 


SEDATIVES  OR  CONTRA-STIMULANTS. 

R Acidi  Hydrocyanici,  min.  j.  ; Aquae  destillatae,  f3vij.  ; Syrupi  Simplicis,  f3j-  M- 
Fiat  haustus  quaque  secumlfi  horfi  sumendus  donee  evanescant  symptomata.  (In 
gastric  irritability,  in  nervous  palpitations,  in  angina  pectoris,  &c.) 

R Tincturae  Aconiti,  min.  v.  ; Misturae  Camphorae,  f5j-  M.  Fiat  haustus,  sextis 
horis  sumendus  donee  dolor  mitescat.  (Most  useful  in  acute  rheumatism  and  in  neu- 
ralgia ; its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched.) 
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ft  Tineturae  Aconiti ; Succi  Conii,  ana,  f’5ss.  M.  Sit  pro  lotione.  (Exceedingly 
useful  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  in  tic  douloureux.) 


It  Extracti  Alcoholiei  Aconiti,  gr.  iss.  ; Myristicae  adipis,  gr.  xviij.  ; Mucilaginis, 
q.  s.  ut  fiat  massula.  Divide  in  pilulas  sex,  quarum  sumatur  una  sextis  horis.  (In 
chronic  rheumatism  and  other  painful  affections.) 


ft  Cliloroformi,  min.  v.  ; Tineturae  Belladonnas  foliorum,  f3ss.  ; Syrupi  Croci,  f3j. ; 
Aqua;  destillatm,  foiss.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  capiat  uuum  talem  ter  quaterve  in  die.  (In 
epileptiform  hysteria,  and  in  hysterical  neuralgia.) 


ft  Chlorofonni,  min.  v. ; Syrupi  Ilhoeados,  f 3j- ; Aquas  destillatae,  f^iss.  M.  Fiat 
haustus,  urgenti  dolore  sumendus.  (A  sedative  draught  in  cancerous  and  spasmodic 
diseases.) 


ft  Chlorofonni,  min.  xx.  ; Cataplasmatis  Lini,  q.  s.  Fiat  Cataplasma.  (An  anodyne 
poultice  for  cancerous  and  other  painful  ulcerations.) 

ft  Cliloroformi,  min.  xx. ; Tincturas  Aconiti ; Tineturae  Opii,  ana,  f3j.  ; Linimenti 
Camphorae  compositi,  f'3xiv.  M.  Fiat  linimentum.  (For  neuralgic  and  rheumatic 
pains.) 


ft  Succi  Conii,  f3vj.  ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f3-x.  ; Aquae  Cinnamomi,  f5vj.  M.  Fiat 
mistura,  cnjus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  ter  de  die.  (In  chronic  rheumatism,  in  neu- 
ralgia, and  in  painful  spasmodic  diseases.) 

ft  Creasoti,  min.  ij.  ; Mucilaginis  Gunnni  Arabici,  f 3ij-  ; Aquae  Destillatae,  f5j.  ; 
Spiritus  Myristicae,  f 3ss.  M.  Fiat  haustus  quaque  secunda  hora  sumendus,  donee 
sedantur  vomitiones.  (In  obstinate  vomitings.) 


ft  Succi  Digitalis,  min.  xij. ; Mistura;  Camphorae,  fgj.  ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f3ij.  ; ” 
Acidi  Hydrocyanici,  min.  j.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  bis  terve  in  die  sumendus.  (An  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  nervous  palpitations.) 


ft  Spiritus  Pyroxiliei,  min.  x. ; Syrupi  Aceti,  f 3 ij.  ; Aquae,  f§j.  M.  Fiat  haustus 
capiat  unurn  talem  sextis  horis.  (A  useful  anodyne  in  the  hectic  of  phthisis.) 

ft  Cyanidi  Potassii,  gr.  j. ; Aquae  destillatae,  foiiiss. ; Syrupi  Limonum,  f^ss.  M. 
Divide  in  haustus  octo,  sumatur  unus  pro  dosi.  Dosovau.  (Used  as  a substitute  for 
hydrocyanic  acid.) 
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GENERAL  STIMULANTS. 

R iEtheris  Acetici,  min.  xxx.  ; Misturae  Camphorae  cum  Magnesia,  f§j.  M.  Fiat 
haustus  statim  sumendus,  et  si  opus  sit  post  horam  repetatur.  (In  hysteria.) 

R iEtheris  Sulphurici,  f3j. ; Cetacei,  gr.  ij.  ; Tere  simul  et  gradatim  adde  Aquae 
Menthae  Piperitae,  f 5j-  Fiat  haustus.  (In  nervous  headache,  spasmodic  colic,  faint- 
ing, &c.) 


R Spiritns  iEtherei  Oleosi,  f3j.  ; Misturae  Camphorae,  f 2j . ; Tincturse  Cardamomi 
composite,  f 3j-  M.  Fiat  haustus  statim  sumendus,  et  repetatur  bihorio  molestante 
flatulentia.  (In  flatident  colic.) 

R Spiritns  JEtherei  Oleosi,  f3ss. ; Tincturse  Opii,  min.  x. ; Misturae  Camphoraj,  f^j. ; 
Spiritus  Anisi  compositi,  f 3j-  M.  Fiat  haustus  sextis  horis  sumendus.  (A  useful 
stimulant  in  the  low  stages  of  fever.) 

R Sesquicarbonatis  Ammonise,  gr.  v.;  Misturae  Camphorae,  f§j.;  Infusi  Arnicae,  f5 ij • ; 
Essentiae  Anisi,  min.  xv.  M.  Fiat  haustus,  quaque  secunda  hora  sumendus.  (In 
adynamic  febrile  affections.) 

R Ammoniae  Muriatis,  gr.  lx.  ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  f§ss. ; Aquae  Cinnamomi, 
fSviiss.  M.  Fiat  mistura  cujus  capiat  cochlcaria  atnpladuo  sextis  horis.  (A  useful 
mixture  in  adynamic  fevers  and  in  subacute  laryngitis.) 

j- 

R Olei  Cajeputi,  min.  v. ; Mucilaginis  Tragacanthae,  f3j.  ; Tere  simul  et  adde, 
Infusi  Caryophyllorum,  f^iss.  ; Tincturaj  Ammoniae  compositae,  min.  vj.  M.  Fiat 
haustus.  (In  hysterical  and  nervous  affections.) 

R Spiritus  vEtlierei  Oleosi,  f3j- ; Liquoris  Muriatis  Morphiae,  min.  xv. ; Aquae 
Menthae  Piperitae,  f*j.  M.  Fiat  haustus  statim  sumendus,  et  repetatur,  si  opus  sit, 
quartii  parte  horae.  (A  powerful  stimulating  antispasmodic ; very  useful  in  spasm  of 
the  stomach  and  in  spasmodic  colic.) 

R Tincturae  Amicae,  f *ss. ; Infusi  Acori,  fSviiss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat 
unciam  tertiis  vel  quartis  horis.  (In  nervous  head-ache  and  in  old  paralytic  cases.) 

R Calcis  Chlorinatae,  3'j-  ; Aquae  Destillatae,  Oj.  ; Solve  et  cola,  dein  adde,  Mellis 
despumati,  3j.  Fiat  gargarismus  saepij  utendus,  priiis  pliiala  concussa.  (An  exceed- 
ingly useful  gargle  in  excessive  mercurial  salivation.) 

R Calcis  Chlorinatae  Liquoris,  f5xij.  ; Acidi  Prussiei,  l'3j-  Fiat  lotio  ; Siguetur, 
Poison.  (An  excellent  application  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  when  itching  and 
tingling  are  very  troublesome.) 
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R Camphor®,  ras®  et  redact®,  3ij. ; Mucilaginis  Gummi  Arabici,  fgj.  ; Aquae 
destillat®,  f^vij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cle  qua  sumatur  cochleare  amplum  quartis  horis. 
(In  cases  of  chrouic  bronchitis  in  the  old  and  debilitated.) 

ft  Camphor®,  rasas  et  redact®,  3ij. ; Lactis  recentis,  fgvj. ; Aqu®  Mentha  Pulegii, 
f5ij.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujns  capiat  cochleare  amplum  quarta  quaque  hora.  (In  the 
same  cases  as  the  above.) 


ft  Camphor®,  ras®  et  redact®,  gr.  xij. ; Sesquicarbonatis  Annnoni®,  gr.  ix.  ; 
Extracti  Eyoscyami,  gr.  vj.  ; Mucilaginis,  q.  s.  Fiat  massula  ct  divide  in  pilulas  sex, 
quarum  sumatur  una  bihorio.  (In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  and  nervous  fevers.) 

ft  Cerevisi®  Fermenti ; Mistur®  Camphor®,  ana,  fgvj. ; Tinctur®  Amic®,  f gij.  M. 
Fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  cochlearia  tria  ampla  tertiis  horis.  (An  excellent 
stimulant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers  when  nervous  symptoms  predominate.) 

ft  Muriatis  Annnoni®,  gr.  xx. ; Pulveris  Aromatici,  gr.  vj. ; Theriac®,  q.  s.  nt  fiat 
bolus.  Capiat  unnm  talem  sexta  quaque  hora.  (For  uses,  see  page  359.) 

ft  Potassii  Sulphured,  gr.  xl. ; Aqu®  destillat®,  fgvj. ; Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  fgij.  M. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  ter  quaterve  in  die.  (In  rebellious  cuta- 
neous diseases.) 


,&  Tlnctura3  Sabadill®,  f5j-  ; Tinctur®  Camphor®,  fsij. ; Essenti®  Rosmarini 
foss.  M.  Fiat  embrocatio,  cum  panno  laneo  partibus  dolcntis  applicanda.  (In 
neuralgia  and  in  muscular  pains.) 


_ ft  L,(luons  Soc1iC  Chlonnat®,  fSiiss. ; Infusi  Serpentari®,  f5vj.  ; Syrupi  Aurantii, 
f5iss.  M.  Fiat  mistura  ; Capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  quartis  horis.  (In  the  advanced 
stages  of  typhoid  fever.) 


ft  Olei  Terebinthin®,  fgiiss, ; Mucilaginis  Tragacantli®,  fgss.  ; Infusi  Armoraci® 

compositi,  f5v.  M.  Capiat  cochleare  amplum  unum  quaque  secunda  hora.  (A  useful 

stimulant  in  adynamic  fevers.) 


ft  Olei  Terebiuthin®,  fgss.  ; Adipis  pneparati,  5iss. ; Olei  Bergamot®,  min.  xij. 
M.  Fiat  unguentum,  mane  nocteque  applicandum.  (In  very  chronic  cases  of  eczema 
and  herpes  of  the  scalp.) 


SPECIAL  STIMULANTS. 

ft  Arsemci  Iodidi,  gr.  ij. ; Mann®  dur®,  gr.  xl. ; Mucilaginis,  q.  s.  M.  Fiat 
massula  et  di\ide  in  pilulas  xx.  quarum  capiat  unam  ter  de  die.  (In  psoriasis  and 
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lepra  ; the  close  should  be  gradually  increased,  until  one- fourth  of  a grain  is  taken  three 
times  a day.) 

R Anri  Iodidi,  gr.  j. ; Pulveris  Gummi  Arabici,  gr.  xxx.  Misce  intime  et  divide 
in  partes  sequales  quindecim,  e quibus  sumatur  una  ter  in  die.  (In  secondary  syphilitic 
affections  ; the  dose  should  be  gradually  increased  to  one-tenth  of  a grain.) 

R Anri  Chloridi,  gr.  j-  ; Extract-!  Alcoholici  Aconiti,  gr.  vj. ; Pulveris  Glycirrhizse, 
3ij.  ; Syrupi,  q.  s.  Misce  intime  et  divide  massulam  in  pilulas  viginti,  quarum 
sumatur  una  ter  in  die.  (In  secondary  syphilitic  affections  attended  with  much  pain.) 

R Solutionis  Ammoniae  Arseniatis,  foj.  ; Decocti  Ulmi,  fjvij.  M.  Fiat  mistura, 
cujus  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  quater  in  die.  (In  obstinate  cutaneous  affections, 
especially  lepra  and  psoriasis.) 

R Sodii  Auro-terchloridi,  gr.  ij.  ; Mannse  durae,  gr.  1.  Tere  bene  simul,  et  ope 
mucilaginis  forma  in  pilulas  viginti  qiurtuor,  e quibus  sumatur  una  ter  in  die.  (In 
syphilitic  affections  both  primary  and  secondary.) 

R Sodii  Auro-terchloridi,  gr.  iv.  ; Solve  in  aquae  destillatae,  q.  s.  ; Extracti  Aconiti, 
gr.  x.  ; Extracti  Dulcamaras,  5j-  ; Althaeas  radicis,  in  pulvere,  q.  s.  M.  Divide  in 
pilulas  lxxx.,  quarum  capiat  unam  ter  in  die.  GkoTZNEK.  (Said  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  venereal  skin  diseases.) 

R Sodii  Auro-terchloridi,  gr.  ij. ; Aquae  destillatae,  fsj-  ; Syrupi  Simplicis,  f5ij.  M. 
Fiat  solutio,  de  qua  sumantur  guttae  duodecim  ter  in  die.  (One  of  the  best  forms  for 
administering  the  preparations  of  gold,  as  the  dose  can  be  apportioned  with  great 
accuracy.) 

R Ilydrargyri  Bromidi,  gr.  ss.  ; Decocti  Sarsaparilla;,  f 5 viij.  M.  Fiat  mistura, 
capiat  cochlearia  duo  ampla  sextis  horis.  (In  secondary  syphilitic  affections.) 


R Copaiba,  f'5iij.  ; Solutionis  Alkalina,  (Brandish),  f5iss. ; Tere  bent;  simul  in 
mortario  vitreo,  dein  adde  inter  terendum,  Olei  Limonum,  f'3ss-i  et  Syrupi  Simplicis, 
f 3Uj . Fiat  mistura,  capiat  cochleare  minimum  ter  in  die  ex  cyatho  aquae,  (llus  is 
an  excellent  form  for  administering  copaiva.) 

R Ilydrargyri  Iodidi  viridis,  gr.  ij.  ; Ilydrargyri  cum  creta,  gr.  xij. ; Pulvens 
Aromatici,  gr.  ix.  M.  Divide  in  pulveres  sex,  quorum  capiat  unum  omm  mane. 
(An  excellent  alterative  in  the  cutaneous  eruptions  of  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
above  proportions  are  for  a child  two  years  old.) 


R Hydrargvri  Iodidi  rubri,  gr.  j. ; Extracti  Gentian®;  Extracti  Anthemidis,  ana, 
3ssi  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij.  Capiat  unam  mane  nocteque.  (Alterative  and  tonic.) 
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R Hydrargyri  Iodidi  rubri,  gr.  v. ; Spiritus  Vini  Rectificati,  f3j.  ; tere  simnl,  dcin 
adde,  Aquae  destillatae,  f'5j. ; Iodidi  Potassii,  3ij. ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  fjss.  M.  Fiat 
solutio,  cujus suraantur  min  xx.,  ter  in  die.  (In  secondary  syphilitic  affections ; every 
twenty  minims  contain  about  a tenth  of  a grain  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  about  two 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  ; it  may  be  taken  in  decoction  of  dulcamara,  of  elm  bark, 
or  of  sarsaparilla.) 


R Indigo  (aquae  guttis  nonnullis  subacta),  3ij.  to  5ss.  ; Pulveris  Aromatici,  gr.  xv. 
to  gr.  xxx. ; Syrupi  Simplicis,  f5ss.  to  f5j.  M.  Fiat  electuarium  suinendum  in  die 
in  portionibus  divisis.  (For  uses,  see  page  438.) 


R Iodinii,  gr.  iv. ; JEtheris  Sulphurici,  f'5j.  Solve.  Capiat  guttas  decern  ter  in  die. 
(Magendie’s  ethereal  tincture  of  iodine.) 


R Iodinii,  gr,  ij. ; Iodidi  Potassii,  gr.  xvj.;  Syrupi  Florum  Aurantii,  foij.  M.  Capiat 
cochleare  minimum  ter  in  die  ex  cyatho  aquae.  (A  convenient  and  agreeable  form  for 
administering  iodine.  Each  fluid  drachm  contains  an  eighth  of  a grain  of  iodiue  and 
one  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium.) 


R Potassi  Bromidi,  gr.  xx.  ; Aquae  Florum  Aurantii,  f^iiiss. ; Syrupi  Aurantii, 
f5ss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  partem  quartam  sexta  quaque  bora.  (In  chronic 
enlargements  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  in  secondary  syphilitic  affections.) 

R Olei  Morrhuac,  f5iv.  ; Liquoris  Potassae  Carbonatis,  f^ss. ; Olei  Limonum,  f3ij.  ; 
Aquae  Carni,  f 5iisS.  ; Essentia  Carui,  f 3 i j - M.  Fiat  mistura  cujus  sumantur  coch- 
learia  ampla  duo  ter  in  die.  (In  cases  in  which  cod-liver  oil  is  indicated.) 

R Olei  Morrhute ; Mucilaginis  Tragacanthae,  ana,  fjij. ; Aquae  Menthae  Piperita;, 
fjiv.  ; tere  bene  simul  ut  fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlcaria  duo  ampla  ter  in  die. 
(This  or  the  preceding  formula  may  be  prescribed  for  persons  who  have  an  insuperable 
disgust  to  the  oil.) 


R Olei  Morrliuae  foss. ; Liquoris  Potassae,  f'3ss. ; Adipis  praeparati,  q.  s.  M.  Fiat 
ungucntum,  saepe  utendum.  (In  scrofulous  ulcerations,  and  in  obstinate  cutaneous 
diseases.) 


R Tincturse  Nucis  Vomicae,  f3ij.  ; Tincturae  Cinchona;,  fSvj.  ; Infusi  Cinchona;, 
f Jvij.  M.  Fiat  mistura  cujus  capiat  uneiam  ter  in  die.  (An  excellent  mixture  in 
paralysis  consequent  on  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases.) 

R Strychnia:,  gr.  j. ; Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  ij.;  Spiritus  Vini  Rectificati,  f3j.  ; 
Aquae  destillatae,  13-\j.  M.  Fiat  solutio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  minimum  ter  iu  die. 
(Each  fluid-  drachm  contains  a twelfth  of  a grain  of  strychnia  in  the  state  of  sulphate.) 
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II  Stryclinise,  gr.  j.  ; Aoidi  Acetici,  miu.  iv.  ; Spiritus  Vini  Rectificati,  f3j-  M. 
Fiat  solutio,  cujus  sumantur  min.  v.  ter  in  die.  (Every  five  minims  contain  a twelfth 
of  a grain  of  strychnia  in  the  state  of  acetate.) 

R Strychnia;,  f3ss. ; Olei  Olivae,  f’Siss.  M.  (Ten  drops  to  be  rubbed  over  the 
temples  three  or  four  times  a day  in  cases  of  amaurosis  depending  on  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve.) 

R Potassii  Bromidi,  3SS-  j Adipis  praeparati,  oj-  ; Bromiuei,  min.  vj.  M.  Fiat 
unguentum.  (About  the  size  of  a walnut  of  this  ointment  should  be  nibbed  over 
chronic  glandular  enlargements  twice  daily.) 


TONICS. 

R Acidi  Phosphorici  diluti,  fgss.  ; Infusi  Calumbae,  f|vij.  ; Tincturse  Cardamom! 
composite,  fjjss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  imciam  ter  in  die.  (In  phosphatic 
deposits  from  the  urine.) 

R Argeuti  Nitratis,  gr.  ij.  ; Fcllis  Bovini  inspissati ; Extracti  Anthemidis,  ana, 
gr  xxx.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  duodecim,  quarum  sumatur  una  mane  meridieque. 
(In  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  much  pain,  but  without  organic 
disease.) 


R Argenti  Chloridi,  gr.  xxxvj.  ; Muriatis  Quiuae,  gr.  xviij.  ; Mannae  durae,  gr.  viij. 
51.  Fiat  massula  ope  mucilaginis,  et  divide  in  pilulas  duodecim,  quarum  capiat  unam 
sextis  horis.  (An  excellent  tonic  in  the  early  stages  of  tubercular  phthisis,  and  in 
dyspepsia  occurring  in  debilitated  habits.) 

R Argenti  Oxydi,  gr.  vj.  ; Extracti  Anthemidis,  3j-  Divide  m pilulas  xij. ; 

e quibus  sumatur  una  ter  in  die.  (In  angina  pectoris,  epilepsy,  chorea,  &c.) 


R Liquoris  Potassii  Iodidii  compositi,  f5j-  i Liquoris  Arsenicalis,  f 5j-  M.  Fiat 
mistura,  cujus  capiat  min.  x.  ter  in  die  e cyatho  vinario  misturse  sequentis. 

R Decocti  Didcamarae,  f§vij.  ; Syrupi  Aurantii,  f5j-  M.  (This  combination  of 
iodine  and  arsenite  of  potasb  will  be  found  very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
cutaneous  affections  of  a scaly  character.) 


R Beeberime  Sulphatis,  gr.  xvj. ; Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti,  min.  x.  ; Aquae  destillatae, 
fgiiiss. ; Syrupi  Florum  Aurantii,  f|ss.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia 
ampla  duo,  sextis  horis.  (In  cephalalgia  or  neuralgic  affections  assuming  a periodic 

character.) 
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R Bismutlii  Subnitratis,  gr.  1.  ; Pilul®  Colocynthidis  composite,  3j- ; Syrupi  Zin- 
giberis,  q.  s.  M.  Fiant  pilul®  xxiv.  quarum  capiat  duas  mane  meridieque.  (In 
pyrosis  with  constipation.) 


R Cetrarici  Acidi,  gr.  xxiv.  ; Extracti  Calumbffi,  3ss.  M.  Divide  in  pilulas  xij. 
quarum  sumatur  una  quarta  quaque  bora  per  dies  duos,  febre  aggrediente.  (An  ex- 
cellent febrifuge.) 

R Tinctnr®  Chirett®,  f5ss.  ; Liquoris  Cinclionae,  f3ij.  ; Infusi  Cascarill®,  f^viss. ; 
Syrupi  Aurantii,  f3yj.  M.  Fiat  mjstura,  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  ter  in  die. 
(An  excellent  tonic  mixture  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.) 

R Qninae  Muriatis,  gr.  xij.  ; Acidi  Muriatici  diluti,  min.  v.  ; Aquae  destiUata?, 
f 3 vij . ; Syrnpi  Florum  Aurantii,  f oj . M.  Fiatmistura,  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo 
ter  in  die.  (A  useful  tonic  mixture  in  chronic  debility.) 

R Quin®  informis , gr.  ij. ; Acidi  Citrici,  gr.  j.  ; Syrnpi  Limonum,  f 3j- ; Aquae 
destillatae,  f5j.  M.  Fiat  haustus ; capiat  unum  talem  ter  in  die.  (In  general  debi- 
lity and  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.) 


R Quin®  Arseuiatis,  octavem  partem  grani ; Aquae  destillatae,  fsiss. ; Syrnpi  Florum 
Aurantii,  f 3j-  M.  Fiat  haustus  : Capiat  aeger  unum  talem,  quartis  horis  per  dies 
duos,  febre  aggrediente.  (In  tertian  agues,  when  quina  and  arsenic  separately  fail  to 
cure  the  disease.) 


R Quin®  Yalcrianatis,  gr.  vij.  ; Infusi  Cascarill®,  fsiv.  M.  Fiat  mistura  cujus 
capiat  semiunciam  sextis  horis.  (An  excellent  remedy  for  hysterical  and  neuralgic 
affections  occurring  in  debilitated  habits.) 

R Ferri  Pulveris,  gr.  xxxvj. ; Pilul®  Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  3j.  ; Olci  Juniperi,  min.  x. 
M.  Fiat  massula  ope  mucilaginis,  et  in  pilulas  viginti  quatuor  divide  : Capiat  duas 
ter  de  die.  (An  excellent  form  for  administering  iron  in  chlorotic  amenorrheea.) 

R Ferri  Ammonio-tartratis,  gr.  xl. ; Aqu®  destillat®,  f|vij. ; Syrupi  Hcmidesmi, 
f5j.  M.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  ter  in  die.  (A  mild  chaly- 
beate tonic.) 


R Ferri  Bromidi,  3j- ; Syrupi  Florum  Aurantii,  f*ss.  ; Aqu®  Florum  Aurantii, 
f5iss.  M.  Fiat  solutio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  minimum  sextis  horis  ex  cyatho  infusi 
amari.  (In  secondary  syphilitic  diseases  attended  with  debility,  iu  anemic  affections, 
&c.) 


R Ferri  Carbonatis  Saccharati,  f3ss.  ; Pulveris  Myrrh®,  gr.  xxiv.  ; Pulveris  Aro- 
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matici,  5ss.  M.  Divide  in  partes  seqnales  duodecim,  quarum  sumatur  nna  ter  in  die. 
(An  excellent  combination  in  the  protracted  diarrhoeas  of  infancy  and  childhood.) 


R Ferri  Ammonio-citratis,  3j- ; Aquae  Florum  Aurantii,  foviiss. ; Syrapi  Simplicis, 
f5ss.  M.  Fiat  mistura  cujus  capiat  cochleare  amplum  quartis  horls.  (An  agreeable 
form  for  administering  a mild  preparation  of  iron.) 


R Ferri  Iodidi,  3SS-  i Croci,  in  pulvere,  5>j-  i Sacchari  puri,  §iv.  M.  Fiant 
Trochisci,  No.  120  ; sumantur  sex  usque  ad  decern  quotide  ; Pierquin.  (An  agree- 
able mode  of  administering  the  iodide  of  iron  in  amenorrhoea  and  chlorosis.) 

R Ferri  Phosphatis,  gr.  xxx. ; Pulveris  Myrrhae,  gr.  xij. ; Sacchari  puri,  gr.  vj.  M. 
Divide  in  pulveres  sex,  quorum  sumatur  unns  mane  meridieque.  (In  scrofulous  diseases 
of  the  bones  in  children.) 

R Ferri  Yalerianatis,  gr.  xij. ; Olei  Sabina:,  min.  vj. ; Mannas  duras,  quantum  suffi- 
cit  ut  fiant  pilulae  sex,  quarum  capiat  nnam  ter  in  die.  (In  chorea  and  other  nervous 
affections  occurring  in  young  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty.) 

R Salicin,  gr.  xvj.  ; Infusi  Gentianae  compositi,  f§  viiss.  ; Syrupi  Heinidesmi,  f§ss. 
M.  Capiat  cochlearia  ampla  duo  ter  in  die.  (An  excellent  tonic  in  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.^) 

R Salicin,  9ij.  ; Pulveris  aromatici,  3j-  M.  Divide  in  partes  aeqtiales  duodecim, 
quarum  capiat  unam  quarta  quaquehora  per  dies  duos,  febre  aggredieute.  (An  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  disulphate  of  quina.) 
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The  Doses  in  this  table  are. those  adapted  for  an  adult,  but  the  ordinary  proportion, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  regulated  by  the  following  rules  : — The 
dose  for  an  adult  being  1,  suppose  3j-  : under  one  year  it  will  be  from  1-1 6th  to 
1— 12th,  that  is  from  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  v.  : at  two  years  old,  l-8th  or  gr.  viij.  : at  three 
years  old,  l-6th  or  gr.  x. : at  four  years  old,  l-4th  or  gr.  xv.  : at  seven  years  old, 
l-3rd  or  9j. : at  fourteen  years  old,  i or  3ss. : and  at  twenty  year’s  old  2— 3rds  or 
9ij.  : and  from  twenty  to  sixty  a full  dose. 


Absinthium 

Acetum 

Colchici 
Opii,  D. 

Opii,  E. 

Scilloe 

Acidum  Benzoi'cum 
Citricum  . 

Gallicum 

Hydrocyanicum  dilutum 
Muriaticum  dilutum  . 
Nitricum  dilutum 
Nitro-muriaticum 
Oxalicum 

Phosphoricum  dilutum 
Succinicum 

Sulphuricum  dilutum  . 
Sulphuricum  aromaticum 
Tannicum 
Tartaricum 
Aconiti  pulvis  . 
iEther  Aceticus 

Sulphuricus 

Allium 

Aloe  Hepatica,  Socotrina,  vel  Indica 


. 5ss.  to  3j. 

. f5ij.  to  loss. 

. f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

. min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

. min.  viij.  to  min.  xxv. 
. f3ss.  to  f3iss. 

. gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

9j.  to  3j- 

• gr;  iij-  to  gr;  x. 

. min.  j.  to  min.  ij. 

. f3ss.  to  f3j. 

. f3ss.  to  f‘3j  - 
. gtt.  x.  to  gtt.  xx. 

. gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

. min.  xx.  to  f3j. 

. gr.  v.  to  gr.  viij. 

. min.  x.  to  min.  xl. 

. min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 

. gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij.' 

. gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

• to  gr.  xij. 

. f3ss.  to  f 3 ij  - 

. f3ss.  to  l‘3ij. 

. oss.  to  oj. 

• gr • iij-  to  gr.  xv. 
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Aloe  Barbadensis 

Alumen  .... 
Ammoniacum 

Ammoni®  aqua  . . . 

arsenias 
bicarbonas 
liquor 

hydrosulphuretum 

murias 

sesqui-carbonas  (Antacid) 
(Emetic) 
(Stimulant) 

Anetlii  fructus 
Angelicse  fructus 
radix 

Anisi  fructus 
Anthemis  nobilis 
Autimoniii  oxydum 

pulvis  compositus 
sulpburetum 

prsecipitatum 

Antimonium  tartarizatum  (Diaphoretic) 

(Emetic) 

(Expectorant' 

(Sedative) 

Aqua  Ammonias  acetatis 

carbonatis  . 


Anetlii 

Anisi 

Calcis 

Camphor® 

Carui 

Cassi® 

Clialybeata 
Chlorinii 
Cinnamomi 
Foeniculi 
Lauro-cerasi 
Magnesi®  bicarbonatis 
Menth®  piperit®  . 
pulegii 
viridis 
Picis  liquid®  . 

Pi  ment®  . 

Potass® 


effervescens 
Sod®  effervescens 
Argenti  chloridum 
nitras 


gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

gr.  1 - 1 2 th  to  gr.  1-1  Oth. 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

min.  iv.  to  min.  vj. 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  xl. 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

gr.  x.  to  3j. 

3ss.  to  3j- 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

3ss.  to  3ij. 

gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

gr.  x.  to  3ij- 

gr.  j . to  gr.  iv. 

gr.  1-1 2tli  to  gr.  l-6th. 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

gr.  1-1 6th  to  gr.  1-lOth. 

gr-  j-  to  gr.  iij. 

foSS.  to  f 5 i j . 

min.  xxx.  to  min.  lx. 

foss.  to  fsiij. 

fSss.  to  f 5 ij . 

foj.  to  foiv. 

foss.  to  fSj. 

f5j.  to  foiv. 

foj.  to  foiv. 

f3j.  to  foij. 

f3ss.  to  13 ij. 

foj.  to  foiv. 

foj.  to  fsiv. 

13  ss.  to  f3j- 
foss.  to  foiij. 
foj.  to  f5ij. 
foj.  to  foij. 
fsj.  to  fsii. 

Oj.  to  Oij. 
f5j.  to  foij. 
min.  x.  to  f 3ij- 
f 5ij . to  foviij. 
fSvj.  to  foviij. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  1-6 th  to  gr.  iij. 
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Argenti  oxydum 
Arnicas  radix 
Arsenicum  album 
Arsenici  iodidum 
Assafoetida 
Auri  iodidum 

perchloridum 

peroxydum 

pulvis 

Balsamum  Canadense 

Peruvianum  . 
Tolutanum 
Barii  bromidum 
chloridum 
Bebeerinae  sulphas 
Belladonnas  folia 
radix 

Bismuthum  album  . 
Borax 

Brominei  solutio 
Buchu  . 

Black  Drop 


Calamus  aromaticus 
Calcii  bromidum 
Calomelas  (Alterative)  . 

(Antiphlogistic) 

(Cathartic) 

Calumba 
Calx  chlorinata 
Cambogia  . 

Camphora 

Canella 

Cantharis 

Capsicum 

Cardamomi  fructus 

Carrara  water 

Carui  fructus 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus 

Cascarilla 

Cassise  cortex 

Cassias  pulpa 

Castoreum  . 

Catechu 

Cathartin 


. gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

. gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

- gr.  1-16  th  to  gr.  l-8th. 

. gr.  l-10th  to  gr.  l-4th. 

. gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

. gr.  l-15th  to  gr.  l-10th 
. gr.  l-20th  to  gr.  l-15th 
. gr.  l-10th  to  gr.  l-4th. 

. gr.  jth  to  gr.  iij. 


gr.  xx.  to  3ss. 
min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  j.  to  g.  v. 
gr  ss.  to  gr.  j. 
gr.  5 tli  to  gr.  ss. 
gr  v.  to  3ss. 
gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xxx. 
min.  iij.  to  min.  vj. 
9j.  to  3ss. 

min.  v.  to  min.  viij. 


gr.  xx.  to  3j. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  nj.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  vj. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
f'oij.  to  I d vj . 

3j.  to  5ij. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  x.  to  9ij. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Sss.  to  3 iij. 

3j.  to  3ij. 
gr.  x.  to  3j. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
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Cerevisiae  fermentum 
Cetrarin 

Chloroformum  . 

Chiretta 

Cinchonse  cortex  (Antiperiodic) 
(Tonic) 


Cinchonia 
Cinnamomum 
Colchici  cormus 
semina 
Colocynthis 
Confectio  aromatica 
Aurantii 
Cassias 
Catechu  coinposit 

Opii 

Piperis  nigri  . 


m 


Rosas 

Soammonii 

Sennas 

Sulphuris 

Terebinthinae 


* 


Conia 

Conii  folia  . 
fructus 

Conserva  Aurantiii  . 

Rosas  . 

Contrajerva 

Copaiba 

Coriandri  fructus 
Corrosivum  sublimatum 
Cousso 
Creasotum 
Creta  praeparata 
Crocus  sativus 
Cubebae  pulvis 
Curnini  fructus  . 

Cupri  sulphas  (Astringent  and 
(Emetic) 

Cuprum  ammoniatum 
Cusparias  cortex 


Tonic) 


fSij.  to  foiij. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
min.  v.  to  min.  xxx. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

3j.  to  3ij.  _ 
gr.  x.  to  9ij. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  x to  3ss. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij. 
gr.  xx.  to  3j. 

3ij.  to  5j. 

5ij.  to  3j. 

3j.  to  5ss. 
gr.  x.  to  3j. 

3j.  to  3ij. 

3j.  to  3ij. 

3ss.  to  3j. 

3ij.  to  §ss. 

3ij.  to  Sss. 

3ij.  to  oiv. 

gr.  l-50th  to  gr.  1 -80th. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj. 

3ij.  to  oj. 

3j.  to  3ij. 

9j;  to  3ij. 
min.  x.  to  f3j. 

3ss.  to  3j. 

gr  1-1 2th  to  gr.  l-8th. 
3iv.  to  3vj. 
min.  j.  to  min.  v. 
gr.  x.  to  3ij. 
gr.  xij.  to  5j. 

3j.  to  3iij. 
gr  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  xij  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 


Decoctum  Aloes  composition 
Althaeas 
Cetr arias  . 
Chimaphilas  . 
Cinchonae 


flss.  to  f 5ij . 
f 5j . to  fsij. 
f5j  to  foiv. 
f 5 j . to  fjij. 
f 5j . to  f 5ij . 
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Decoctuin  Coloey nthidis 
Dulcamar® 

Ergot® 

Gall® 

Granati 

radicis 

Guaiaci 
H®matoxyli 
Lichenis  islandici 
Lini  compositum 
Mezerei 
Myrrh®  . 

Pareir® 

Pyrol® 

Quercus 

Sarsaparill® 

compositum 

Seneg® 

Scoparii  . 

Taraxaci 

Tormentill®. 

Ulmi 

Uv®-ursi 

Delphi  nia 
Digitaline  . 

Digitalis  (Diuretic) 

(Sedative) 


f3ij-  to  fass. 
fsj.  to  faij. 
f3ss.  to  f 5 j . 

Oss.  to  f3ij. 

f3ss.  to  f5j. 

fsiv.  to  fsviij. 

faij.  to  f3iv. 

fsj.  to  faij. 

f5j . to  faij. 

faij.  to  faiv. 

fsiv.  to  fav. 

fass.  to  fSj. 

faj.  to  fsiij. 

faj.  to  faij. 

f5j.  to  fSiv. 

faiv.  to  fSviij. 

faiv.  to  favj. 

f 5 ij . to  faiij. 

fsj.  to  f5iv. 

fSj.  to  faij. 

fsj.  to  faiss. 

faij.  to  f 5 vj . 

faj.  to  faiij. 

gr.  1-1 2th  to  gr.  l-4th. 

gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  1-lOth. 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 


Elaterina 

Elaterium 

Electuarium  aromaticum 
Catechu 
Opii 
Senn® 

Emetina,  pure  . 

impure 

Ergota 
Ergotin 
Essentia  Anisi 
Carui 

Cinnamomi 
Foeniculi 
Menth®  piperit® 
pulegii 
viridis 

Myristic®  tnoschat® 
Piinent® 


gr.  1 -20th  to  gr.  l-10th. 
gr.  l-16th  to  gr.  l-4th. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xl. 

3j.  to  3ij. 
gr.  x.  to  3j. 

3ij.  to  ass. 
gr.  A to  gr.  ss.. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 

3j.  to  3j. 
gr;  v.  to  gr.  x. 
min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 
f3j.  to  f’3ij. 
min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  xx.  to  f3j. 
min.  xx.  to  f’3j. 
min.  xx.  to  f 3j . 
min.  xx.  to  f’3j. 
min.  xxx.  to  f‘3j. 
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Essentia  Rosmarini  . 

Zingiberis 
Extractum  Aconiti 

alcobolicum 
Aloes  aquosum  . 
Antheraidis  . 
Belladonna: 
Calumbse 
Cannabis 
Cinchonas 
Colcbici 

acetic  um 
Colocynthiais 
Conii 
Cotyledon 
Digitalis 
Filicis 
Fuliginis 
Gentianae 
Haematoxyli 
Hyoscyami 
Jalapas,  L. 

Jalapas,  E. 

Krameriae 

Lactucae 

Lnpuli 

Menyantliis 

Nucis-vomicae 

Opii  aquosum 

Papaveris 

Pareirae 

Quassias 

Rliei 

Sabadillas 

Sarsaparillae  fluidum 

Scammonii 

Sennac  fluidum  . 

Stramonii 

Taraxaci 

Uvae  ursi 


min.  x.  to  f3ss. 
min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 
gr.  l-6tk  to  gr.  l-3rd. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij . 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iv. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.-  xx. 
gr.  § to  gr.  v. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

3ss.  to  3j. 

gr.  ss.  to  gr  j. 

gr.  xviij.  to  gr.  xxiv. 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

gr.  x to  3ss. 

gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

gr.  x.  to  9j. 

gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xl. 

3j.  to  3j. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iv. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  i to  gr.  i- 
loss,  to  foj. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
f3j.  to  f3ij. 
gr.  £ to  gr.  ss. 
gr.  x.  to  5ss. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 


Fel  Bovinum  inspissatum 
Ferri  acetatis  tinctura 

ammonio-cliloridum 
am  m onio-citr  as 
ammonio-tartras 
bromidum 


gr.  v.  to  gr.  x- 
. min.  xxx.  to  f3j. 
. gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

. gr.  v.  to  gr.  viij- 
. gr.  v.  to  gr.  viij. 

• gr-  iij-  to  gr.  viij. 
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Fern  carbonas 

. 

3ss.  to  3iv. 

saccharatum 

. 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx 

et  magnesise  citras 

. 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

et  manganesi®  carbonas  saccbaratum 

gr.  v.  to  3j. 

et  quin®  citras 

• 

gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj. 

iodidum 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

lactas 

. 

gr.  vj.  to  gr.  xij. 

oxydura  magneticum 

• . • 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

rubrum 

3ss.  to  3iv. 

percyanidum 

gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj. 

pemitratis  liquor 

. 

f‘3ss.  to  f3j. 

peroxydum 

5ss.  to  3iv. 

phosphas 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

pulvis 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 

sulphas 

• 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

siccatum  . 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 

valerianas 

. 

gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

Ferrum  tartarizatum 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Filix 

3j.  to  3 iij. 

Foeniculi  fructus 

3ss.  to  3j. 

Galbanum  . 

. . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Gall® 

. gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Gentiana 

. . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx 

Gigartina  helminthocorton 

. . gr.  x.  to  3ij. 

Granatum 

3ss.  to  3j. 

Guaiaci  resina  . 

. gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Helleborus  . 

• gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xij. 

Hydrargyri  bicyanidum 

. gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  l-8th 

bromidum 

. gr.  1-16 tli  to  gr.  l-4th, 

iodidum  rubrum 

. gr.  l-16th  to  gr.  l-8th, 

viride 

• gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

oxydum  rubrum 

• gr.  £ to  gr.  ss. 

sub-bromidum  . 

. gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta 

. gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

magnesia 

. gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Hyoscyami  folia 

. gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

semina 

. gr.  iij.  to  gr.  viij. 

Indigo 

. gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Infusum  Absinthii  . 

. foj.  to  foij. 

Allii  . 

. f3ij.  to  f 3 i i j - 
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lnfusura  Anthemidis 

Armoraciae  compositum 
Arnicas 

Aurantii  compositum 
Buchu 

Calami  aromatici 
Calumbae 
Caryophylli 
Cascarillae  . 

Catechu  compositum 
Centaurei 
Chirettae 
Cinchonae 

spissatum 

Cuspariae 

Digitalis  (Diuretic) 
(Sedative) 

Ergotae 
Gallae  . 

Gentianae  compositum 

Gigartinae 

Granati  radicis 

Hemidesmi 

Juniperi 

Krameriae 

Lauri  nobilis 

Lini 


Matico 

Melissae 

Menthae 

Menyantbis 

Pareirae 

Polygalae 

Quassias 

Rhei 

Rutae 

Rosae  acidum 

Sabinae 

Sassafras 

Scoparii 

Senegae 

Sennae  compositum 

Serpentariae 

Simarubae  . 

Spigeliae 

Sumbul 

Valerianae 


Lupuli 

Marrul 


fsj  to  fa  ij . 
faj.  to  fs ij. 
f3ij.  to  fSss. 
fsj.  to  foij. 
faj.  to  faij. 
faj.  to  fsij. 
fsj.  to  faiij. 
fsj.  to  faij. 
fsj.  to  faij. 
fsj.  to  fsij. 
faj.  to  faij. 
faj.  to  faij. 
f§j.  to  fsiij. 
min.  xx.  to  f 3j  - 
faj.  to  faij. 
l’3ij.  to  fass. 
faj.  to  faij. 
f'3ss.  to  fsij. 
fass.  to  fsij. 
fsj.  to  fsij. 
f5ij.  to  fSss. 
fSiv.  to  fsviij. 
faj.  to  fSij. 
faij.  to  fsiij. 
faj.  to  fsij. 
fass.  to  fsij. 
fsij.  to  faiv. 
faj.  to  fSij. 
faiij.  to  faiv. 
fSj.  to  faij. 
faij.  to  faiv. 
faj.  to  faij. 
faj.  to  fSiv. 
faj.  to  faiv. 
faij.  to  faiij. 
faj.  to  faij. 
fass.  to  fsij. 
fSj.  to  fsij. 
fass.  to  laij. 
fass.  to  fSj. 
faj.  to  faij. 
fsj.  to  fsij. 
faij.  to  fSiij 
fsij.  to  faiv. 
fsj.  to  faij. 
fsj.  to  faij. 
fSss.  to  fsj. 
flss.  to  f3j. 
fsj.  to  fSij. 
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Inula  helenium 

. 9j.  to  3ij. 

Ipecacuanha  (Emetic) 

. gr.  xij.  to  gr.  xx, 

(Expectorant)  . 

. . gr.  \ to  gr.  ij. 

Jalapa  . 

• gr- 

x.  to  gr.  xxx, 

Jelly  of  Bark 

• • 3j. 

to  3ij. 

Corsican  Moss  . 

3j. 

to  3ij. 

Kino 

Kousso 

Krameria 


gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
3iv.  to  3vj. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 


Lactiicarium 

gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Linum  catharticum 

3j.  to  3iss. 

Liquor  Ammonias 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

acetatis 

foss.  to  foij. 

citratis 

f3ij.  to  f5j. 

sesqui-carbonatis 

min.  xxx.  to  min.  lx. 

Antimonii  tartarizati 

min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx 

Arsenicalis 

min.  v.  to  min.  viij. 

Arsenici  chloridi 

min.  iij.  to  min.  x. 

Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  kydriodatis 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

Barii  chloridi 

min.  v.  to  min.  x. 

Calcii  chloridi 

min.  xxx.  to  f'3ij. 

Calcis 

f5j  to  l'3iv. 

Chlorinii 

f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

Cinchonas 

min.  xx.  to  f3ss. 

Ferri  pernitratis  . 

f3ss.  to  f 3j . 

Hydrargyri  bichloridi 

f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

Iodinei  compositus 

min.  v.  to  min.  xv, 

Morphias  acetas,  D. 

min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 

acetatis,  L. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xx. 

muriatis,  D.  E. 

min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 

muriatis,  L. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xx. 

Opii  sedativus 

min.  xv.  to  min.  xxx 

Potassae 

min.  x.  to  f3ij. 

carbonatis 

min.  x.  to  f3j. 

effervescens 

f5ij.  to.fsviij. 

Potassii  iodidi  compositus 

f3j.  to  foss. 

Sodae  carbonatis 

f5ss.  to  foj. 

chlorinatas 

min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx 

effervescens 

fovj.  to  fSviij. 

Taraxaci 

min.  x.  to  min.  xl. 
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Liquor  Tartari  emetici 

Lobelia 

Lupulina 

Magnesia  (Antacid) 

(Cathartic) 

Magnesias  carbonas  (Antacid) 
(Cathartic) 

sulphas 

Manganesiae  sulphas 
Manna 
Mannite 
Matico 
Mel  Rosae 
Violas 

Menyanthes 
Mistura  Althaeas 

Ammoniaci 

Amygdalae 

Camphorae 

cum  Magnesia! 
Cascarillae  composita 
Creasoti 
Cretas 

Ferri  aromatica 
composita 

Gentianas  composita 
Guaiaci 
Monesias 
Scammonii 
Spiritus  Vini  Gallici 

Monesia 
Morphia 
Morpliiae  acetas 
murias 
sulphas 

Moschus 

Mucuna 

Myristica 

Myrrha 

Nux-vomica  . . 


Oleum  Amygdalae  amaras 
Anethi 
Anisi 


. min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 

• gr-  j-  t0  gr.  v- 

. gr.  vj.  to  gr.  xij. 


. gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

. . 3j.  to  3j. 

. gr.  xv.  to  3ss. 

. . 3j.  to  3ij. 

. 3ij.  to  aj. 

. 3j.  to  3vj. 

. aj.  to  3ij. 

. §ss.  to  aj. 

. gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

. 3ij.  to  3iv. 

. 3j.  to  ass. 

. . gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

. fsj.  to  f3ij. 

. . fgss.  to  faj. 

. faj.  to  fSij. 

. . faj.  to  faij. 

. fass.  to  faj. 

. . fsj.  to  faiss. 

. faj.  to  faij. 

. . faj.  to  fsij. 

. faj.  to  faij. 

. . faj.  to  faij. 

. fsj.  to  faij. 

. fass.  to  f5ij. 

. f5ss.  to  faij. 

. . f3ss.  to  fSiss. 

. fSss.  to  faiss. 

. . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

. gr.  \ to  gr.  ss. 

. gr.  £ to  gr.  ss. 

• gr-  4 to  gr-  ss- 
. gr.  \ to  gr.  ss. 

. gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

. . 3j.  to  aSS. 

. gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
. . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 


. gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

. min.  £ to  min.  ss. 

. min.  j.  to  min.  v. 

. min.  ij.  to  min.  viij. 
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Oleum  Anthemidis 
Cajeputi 
Carui 

Caryoplijlli 

Cassias 

Cinnamomi 

Copaibas 

Crotonis 

Cubebse 

Eupliorbiae  lathy  ris 
Fceniculi 
Juniperi 
Lavandulas 
Limonum 
Mentha;  piperitae 
pulegii 
viridis 
Morrhuae 
Myristicas 
Olivas 
Origani 
Pimentae 
Ricini 
Rosmarini 
Rutae 
Sabinas 
Sassafras 
Sucini 

Terebinthinae  (Anthelmintic) 
(Cathartic) 
(Diuretic) 
(Stimulant) 
Opium  .... 
Oxymel  .... 
Scillae  (Emetic) 

(Expectorant) 


min.  iij.  to  min.  viij. 
min.  v.  to  min.  x. 
min.  j.  to  min.  x. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  viij. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  j.  to  min.  v. 
min.  xv.  to  min.  xxx. 
min.  j.  to  min.  ij. 
min.  x.  to  min  xxx. 
min.  iv.  to  min.  viij. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  x. 
min.  iij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
f3ss.  to  f5ij. 
min.  j.  to  min.  v. 
f5j.  to  fsij. 
min.  j.  to  min.  iij. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
foss.  to  fsij. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  ij.  to  min.  vj. 
min.  ij.  to  rain.  x. 
min.  v.  to  min.  x. 
fSss.  to  fsij. 
f'3ij.  to  foij. 
min.  x.  to  min  xxx. 
min.  x.  to  min.  xx. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iv. 
f3j.  to  fgj. 
foj.  to  fSij. 
min.  x.  to  min  xxx. 


Pareira  . 

Petroleum  . 

Pilulas  Aloes 

composite 
cum  myrrhS, 
cum  sapone 
et  Assafoetidas 
et  Ferri 
ante  cibum 
Asiaticae 

Assafoetidas  compositas 


3ss.  to  3j. 

f3vj.  to  foj. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 
No.  1 to  3. 

No.  1 to  2. 

No.  1 to  2. 
gr.  x.  to  3j. 
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Pilulas  Calomelanos  composite 
Calomelanos  et  Opii 
Catliarticae  composite 
Cambogias  compositse 
Colocynthidis  compositse 

et  Hyoscyami 
Conii  composite  . 

Corrosivi  sublimati  . 

Cupri  ammoniati 
Digitalis  et  Scillae 
Ferri  bromidi 
carbonatis 
compositse  . 
iodidi  . 
sulpliatis 

Galbani  compositas  . 
Hydrargyri  (Alterative)  . 

(Cathartic) 

Iodidi 

Ipecacuanhas  cum  Scilla 
et  Opii 

Opii  sive  Thebaicas  . 

Plumbi  Opiatas  . 

Quinae  sulphatis 
Rhei 

compositae 
et  Ferri 

Saponis  compositas  . 

Scillae  compositse 
Styracis  composite  . 
Pimenta 
Piper  longum 
Piper  nigrum 
Piperin 
Plumbi  acetas 
iodidum 

Potassae  acetas  (Cathartic) 

( Diuretic) 

aqua 

effervescens 

bicarbonas 

bisulphas 

bitartras  (Cathartic) 
(Diuretic)  .- 

carbonas 
chloras 
liquor  . 
nitras  (Diuretic) 

(Refrigerant) 


gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

No.  1 to  2. 

No.  1 to  2. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

No.  1 to  3. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

No.  1 to  4. 

No.  1 to  5. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

No.  1 to  2. 

No.  1 to  4. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
No.  1 to  3. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  x.  to  9j. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  xij.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  iv.  to  gr.  viij. 
No.  1 to  3. 
gr.  viij.  to  gr.  xij. 
No.  2 to  5. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  v.  to  9j. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  v.  to  xv. 
gr.  iij.  to  x. 

3ss.  to  3j. 
gr.  v.  to  9j. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viij. 
gr-  iij-  to  gr.  v. 

5ij.  to  3iij. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
min.  x.  to  min.  xl. 
foij.  to  fSviij. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
3ss.  to  3iss. 

3iij.  to  3vj. 
gr.  xx.  to  3j. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
min.  x.  to  f'3ij. 
gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  xl. 
gr.  x.  to  5j. 
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Potassas  sulphas 

cum  sulphure 

tartras 

Potassii  bromidum 
cyanidum  . 
iodiduin 
sulphu return 
Pulvis  Aloes  compositus 

Aluminis  compositus 
Antimonialis 
Aromaticus  . 

Auri 

Catechu  compositus  . 
Cinnamomi  compositus 
Cretas  compositus 

cum  Opio 

Elaterii  compositus  . 

Ferri 

Galhe 

Ipecacuanhas  compositus- 
Jalapas  compositus 
Kino  compositus 
Lobelias 

Rhei  (Stomachic) 

(Cathartic) 
compositus 
Salinus  compositus 
Scammonii  compositus 
Stanni 

Tragacanthas  compositus 
Punica  granatum,  radicis  cortex 


3j.  to  3iv. 

3ss.  to  3j.’ 

3ij.  to  3x. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xij. 
gr.  £ to  gr. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  x.  to  3j. 
gr.  xij.  to  3ij. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr..  I to  gr.  iij. 
3ss.  to  3ij. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xl. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  v.  to  3j. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
3ss.  to  3iss. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

9j.  to  3ij. 

5ss.  to  3j. 

5ij.  to  oss. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
5ss.  to  5). 

5j.  to  3ij. 

Sss.  to  oij. 


Quassia 

Qucrcus  cortex 
Quina  . 

amorphous 
Quinas  acetas 
arsenias 
citras 
disulphas 
murias 
nitras 
phosphas 
sulphas 
tannas 
tartras 
valerianas 


gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

3ss.  to  3j. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  1-10  th  to  gr.  l-4th. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v.  ■ 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  lj. 


39 
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Quinidina 


Eesina  Copaibas 
Jalapm 
Scammonii 
Ehamni  baccm 
Eheum 


Sabadilla 
Sabina 
Sagapenura 
Salicin  (Febrifuge) 

(Tonic) 

Salix 

Santonine  (brown)  . 

(pure) 

Sapo  Crotonis 

Jalapinus  . 
Sarsaparilla 
Scammonium 
Scilla  (Emetic) 

(Expectorant) 

(Diuretic) 

Scoparin 
Senega 
Sennae  folia 
Serpentariae  radix 
Sinapis  (Emetic) 
alba 
Sodse  acetas 
biboras 
bicarbonas 
carbonas 

siccatum 
et  potassm  tartras 
hyposulpkis 
murias 
pbosplias  . 
sulphas 

Sodii  auro-terchloridum 
iodidum 

Solutio  alkalina  {Brandish) 
Elaterinae 
Morphim  xnuriatis 
Spigelia 


. gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 


. gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

. gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x 
. gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
. No.  10  to  20. 

. 3j.  to  3ij. 


gr.  j.  to  gr.  viij. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

9j.  to  3ij. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

5ss.  to  3j. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 
gr.j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  xij.  to  9j. 

3j.  to  3ij. 
gr.  viij.  to  gr.  x. 
gr.  viij.  to  gr.  xij. 
gr.  j . to  gr.  iss. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  vj. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

3ij.  to  oss. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
oss.  to  oj. 

3j.  to  5ij- 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

3ij.  to  oj. 

5j.  to  3ij.  _ 
gr.  x.  to  3j- 
5iv.  to  3xij. 

3v.  to  3x. 

gr.  l-20th  to  gr.  l-15th. 
gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xv. 
f3ss.  to  f3ij. 
min.  xxx.  to  min.  xl. 
min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 
gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xl. 
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Spiritus  iEthercus  nitrosus 

oleosus  . 

/Etheris  sulphurici 

compositus 

Ammonias 

aromaticus 
foetidus 

Anisi 

Armoraciae  compositus 
Carui 
Cassias 
Chloroformi 
Cinnamomi 
Fuliginis 

J uniperi  compositus 
Lavandulae 
Me  nth  as  piperitae 
pulegii 
viridis 
Myristicae  . 

Pimentae 
Pyroxilicus 
Eosmarini 
Stanni  pulvis 
Stramonii  folia  . 

semina 

Strychnia 
Strychnise  murias 
Sulphur  (Cathartic) 

(Stimulant) 
iodatum 
praecipitatum 
Succus  Belladonna1, 

Colchici 
Conii  . . 

Cotyledon 
Digitalis 
Hyoscyami 
Limonum 
Syrupus  Aceti 

Acidi  citrici 
Allii 
Althaeas 
Aurantii 
Cinchonas 
Croci 

Ferri  iodidi 
Ferri  lactatis 
Guaiaci 


f'3ss.  to  f3iij. 

f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

f3j.  to  f3iij. 

f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

f3ss.  to  f3iss. 

min.  xxx.  to  f3j. 

f3j-  to  f3ss. 

fSss.  to  f3j. 

f3j.  to  f3iv. 

f3j.  to  f3ij. 

f3ss.  to  f3j. 

min.  xx.  to  f3j. 

f3j.  to  fsss. 

min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 

f5ij.  to  f3iv. 

min.  xxx.  to  f5ij. 

f3ss.  to  f3j. 

f3ss.  to  f3j. 

f3ss.  to  f3j. 

f3j.  to  f3iv. 

f3j  to  f3ij. 

min.  v.  to  min.  xx. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

5ss.  to  5j. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

gr.  £ to  gr.  j. 

gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  1 -8th. 

gr.  1-1 2 th  to  gr.  1 -8  th. 

5iij.  to  3iv. 

gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

3iij.  to  5iv. 

min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 

min.  v.  to  min.  xx. 

min.  xxx.  to  f3j. 

f5vj.  to  fsj. 

f’3j.  to  f3ij. 

min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 

fsj.  to  foiv. 

f3ij.  to  fpj. 

f3ij.  to  foj. 

f5ss.  to  fsj. 

fSss.  to  flj. 

f3ij.  to  fSss. 

f5j.  to  f3ss. 

f3ij.  to  foss. 

min.  xv.  to  min.  lx. 

f3ij.  to  f5ss. 

f3j-  to  15  ij  - 
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Syrupus  Hemidesmi 

Ipecuanhae  (Emetic) 

(Expectorant) 

Limonnm 

Mori 

Morphias  acetatis 

muriatis  . 

Papaveris 

Potassii  cyanidi 

Rhamni 

Rhei 

Rhocados 

Rosas  gallicas 

Rutae 

Sarzae 

Scillae  (Emetic) 

(Expectorant) 

compositiis 

Sennas 

Tolutanus 

Violas 

'Zingiberis 


foj.  to  fsij. 

f3j.  to  f3ij. 

f3j.  to  f 3 i j . 

fsj.  to  foij . 

foj.  to  foij. 

foss.  to  fsiss. 

foss.  to  f5iss. 

f3ss.  to  fsj. 

fSij.  to  f3yj. 

foss.  to  fsj. 

foss.  to  fsj. 

fSss.  to  fsj. 

fSss.  to  fsj. 

fSss.  to  fSij. 

f3iv.  to  f3vj. 

foj.  to  fsij. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

f5j.  to  f5ij. 

fSss.  to  fsj. 

f 3 i j . to  foss. 

f3j.  to  f5iv. 

f3j.  to  foss. 


Tamarindus 
Tannin  . 

Terebinthina  Canadensis 
Chi  a 

Tinctura  Absinthii 

Aconiti,  D.  L. 

(Fleming) 

Aloes 

composita 

Ammonias  composita 
Arnicas 
Assafoetidae 
Aurantii 

Belladonnas  foliorum 
Benzoini  composita 
Buchu  . 

Calnmbas  . 
Camphoras  composita 
Cannabis  indicas 
Cantharidis 
Capsici 
Cardamom  i 

composita 


Sss.  to  oiss. 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
f‘5ij.  to  fSss. 
min.  v.  to  min.  x. 
min.  iij.  to  min.  v. 
min.  xxx.  to  foss. 
f3ss.  to  f3ij. 
min.  v.  to  min.  x. 
f3ss.  to  f3ij. 
f3ss.  to  f3iij. 
f3j.  to  f 3iij . 
min.  iij.  to  min.  viij. 
f3ss.  to  f3ij. 
f 3j  - to  f 5 iij . 
f3j.  to  fSij- 
f3j-  to  f3iij- 
min.  xx.  to  f 3j  • 
min.  x.  to  min.  xl. 
min.  xx.  to  f5j. 
f3j.  to  fSij. 
fSj.  to  fSij. 
f 3j . to’fsss. 


Cascarillas 
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Tinctura  Cassiae 
Castorei 

composita 

Catechu 

Chirettae 

Cinchonae 

composita 

Cinnamomi 

composita 

Cocci  cacti 
Colchici 

composita 
Colocjnthidis  . 

Conii 
Croci  . 

Cubebae 

Cuspariae 

Digitalis  (Diuretic) 
(Sedative) 

Elaterii 

Ergotae 

etherea 
Ferri  acetatis  . 

ammonio-chlorid 
aurantiacea 
sesquichloridi 
Fuliginis 
Gallae 
Gambogiae 
Gentianae  composita 
Guaiaci 

ammoniata 

ETellebori 

Hyoscyami 

Iodinii 

composita  . 

Jalapae 

Kino 

Krameriae 

Lactucarii 

Lavandulae  composita 

Limonis 

Lobeliae 

aetherea  . 

Lupuli 
Lupulince  . 

Matico 
Monesiaa  . 

Myrrhac 


. f 3j . to  f3ij. 

. f'3ij.  to  f3iv. 

. f'3j.  to  f3ij. 

. f3j.  to  f3ij. 

. f3j.  to  f3ij. 

. f3j.  to  f3 iij - 
. f3j.  to  foss. 

. f3j.  to  fsss. 

. f'3j.  to  fSij. 

. f 3j . to  f3ij. 

. f3j.  to  f3ij. 

. min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 
. min.  x.  to  min.  xv. 

. min.  xx.  to  min.  xl. 

. f3j.  to  f3ij. 

. f'3j.  to  f3ij. 

. f3j.  to  f 3ij . 

. min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 
. f3ss.  to  f3iss. 

. f'Sss.  to  f 3ij. 

. min.  x.  to  f3j. 

. min.  x.  to  f5j. 

. min.  xxx.  to  f3j. 

. min.  xij.  to  min.  xl. 

. f5j.  to  f'5iv. 

. min.  x.  to  f3ss. 

. f3j.  to  f3ij. 

f3ss.  to  f ‘5  i j . 

. f3ss.  to  f3j. 

. f3j.  to  f3ij. 

. f'3j.  to  foss. 

. f3j.  to  fSij. 

. f5j.  to  f 3 i j . 

. f3ss.  to  f 3ij . 

. min.  v.  to  min.  xx. 

. min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

. f3j.  to  f3iv. 

. f3j.  to  f 3 i j . 

. f3iss.  to  fSij. 

. f3j.  to  f '3  ij . 

. min.  xxx.  to  f3ij. 

. f3ss.  to  f 3 ij . 

. f3ss.  to  f 3j . 

. min.  xi.  to  min.  xl. 

. f3ss.  to  f’3  ij  - 
. f3ss.  to  f 3ij. 

. f5j.  to  f3ij. 

. f3j.  to  f3ij. 

. f3j.  to  f3ij. 
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Tinctura  Nucis  vomicae 
Opii  . 

Opii  ammoniata 
camphorata 
Quassias 

composita 
Quinaa  composita 
Khei  . 


composita 
et  Aloes  . 
et  Gentianas  . 
Scillae  . 

Sennae  composita  . 

Serpentariae 

Stramonii 

Sumbul 

Tolutana 

Toxicodendri  . 

Y alerianaa 


ammoniata  . 
composita 

Veratriae 
Zingiberis,  D. 

Zingiberis,  L.  . 
Tormentilla  . 

Toxicodendron  . 

Tragacantha 
Trochisci  Cretaa 

Ferri  lactatis 
Lactucarii 
Magnesiae 
Morphias 

et  Ipecacuanhaa 

Opii  . 

Sodas  bicarbonatis 


min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

f5iss.  to  f3ij. 

f3j.  to  f 3iij . 

f’3j.  to  f 3ij . 

f3j.  to  foss. 

f3j.  to  f5ss. 

f3j.  to  f3iij. 

f3j.  to  f 3iij . 

foss.  to  fsj. 

f3j.  to  f3ij. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

f3ij.  to  foj. 

f3j.  to  f3ij. 

min.  x.  to  min.  xxx. 

f3j.  to  f3ij. 

f3j.  to  f3ij. 

f3ss.  to  f5j. 

f3ij.  to  f3iv. 

f3j.  to  f5ij. 

f3j.  to  f'3ij. 

min.  v.  to  min.  xv. 

min.  xx.  to  f3j. 

f3j.  to  f3ij. 

3ss.  to  3j. 
gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

3ss.  to  3ij. 

5j.  to  5ij. 

No.  6 to  18.  (Daily) 
3j.  to  9ij. 

3j.  to  3ij. 

No.  10  to  12.  (Daily) 
No.  10  to  12.  (Daily) 
No.  10  to  12.  (Daily) 
3j.  to  5ij. 


Uva-ursi 

Urea 


gr.  xx.  to  5j. 
gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 


Valeriana 
Veratria 
Yeratrum 
Vinum  . 

Aloes 

Antimoniale 


3ss.  to  3j. 

gr.  l-12th  to  gr.  l-10th. 

gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

fSviij.  to  f5xx. 

foss.  to  f3j. 

min.  xx.  to  min.  xxx. 
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Vinum  Colcliici 

. f3ss.  to  f3ij. 

Ferri 

. f3j.  to  fifes. 

Gentianaj  compositum 

. f5ss.  to  foj. 

Ipecacuanhas  (Emetic) 

. f3ij.  to  f3iv. 

xl. 

(Expectorant)  . 

min.  x.  to  min. 

Opii 

. min.  x.  to  f3ss. 

Quinas  . ' . 

. foss.  to  fSj. 

Rhei 

. f3ij.  to  foj. 

Scillae 

. f3j.  to  f3iij. 

Tabaci  . 

. min.  x.  to  min. 

xl. 

Yeratri 

. min.  v.  to  min. 

X. 

Yiolse  radix  (Emetic) 

. 3ss.  to  3j. 

Zinci  acetas 

• gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

cyanidum  . 

• gr-  i t0  gr-  b 

oxydum  . 

■ gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

sulphas 

. gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

(Emetic) 

. gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

valerianas 

. gr.  | to  gr.  j. 

Zingiber 

. gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


According  to  the  ordinance  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
(1850),  prescriptions  are  directed  to  be  compounded  by  Avoirdupois  Weights , 
the  ounce  being  subdivided  as  in  Troy  Weight  into  8 drachms  or  24  scruples,  in 
Ireland.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  direct  Troy  Weights  to  be  used  in 
England  and  Scotland.  * 

APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHTS.  (IRELAND.) 

1 Pound  = 16  Ounces  = 7,000  Grains. 

1 Ounce  = 8 Drachms  = 437.50  Grains. 

1 Drachm  = 3 Scruples  = 54. 68  Grains. 

1 Scruple  = 18.22  Grains. 


APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHTS.  (ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.) 
1 Pound  = 12  Ounces  = 5,760  Grains. 


1 Ounce  = 
1 Drachm  = 


8 Drachms  == 
3 Scruples  = 
1 Scruple  = 


480  Grains. 
60  Grains. 
20  Grains. 


The  proportion  between  the  two  tables  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows  : — 
1 Pound  troy  : 1 Pound  avoirdupois  : : 144  : 175 
1 Ounce  troy  : 1 Ounce  avoirdupois  : : 192  : 175 


SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED. 

The  Pound  Ib 

The  Ounce § 

The  Drachm  ...  3 

The  Scruple  9 

The  Grain  ' gr. 


The  Fluid  Measures  employed  arc  the  same  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

1 Gallon  = 8 Pints  = 277.274  cubic  inches. 

1 Pint  = 20  Fluid  Ounces. 

1 Fluid  Ounce  = 8 Fluid  Drachms. 

1 Fluid  Drachm  = 3 Fluid  Scruples. 

1 Fluid  Scruple  = 20  Minims. 


40 
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TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


SYMBOLS. 


The  Gallon C.  or  Cong. 

The  Pint 0. 

The  Fluid  Ounce f* 

The  Fluid  Drachm f3 

The  Fluid  Scruple  f3 

The  Minim IR  or  Min. 


FRENCH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  USED  IN  PHARMACY, 

With  their  English  equivalents. 

Calculated  from  the  Tables  in  “ Galbraith  and  Haughton’s  Manual  of  Arithmetic.” 


WEIGHTS. 


Milligramme  = 
Centigramme  = 
Decigramme  = 
Gramme  = 
Decagramme  — 
Hectogramme  = 
Kilogramme  — 


0.01543  Grains. 
0.15434  „ 

1.54340  „ 

15.43400  „ 

154.34000  „ 

1543.40000  „ 

15434.00000  „ 


APPROXIMATE  VALUES. 

Gramme  — 151  Grains. 
Kilogramme  = 35£  oz.  Avoirdupois. 
„ = 32  oz.  Troy. 

FLUID  MEASURES. 

Millitre  = 0.00176  Pints. 

Centilitre  = 0.01760  ,, 

Decilitre  = 0.17607  ,, 

Litre  = 1.76077  ,, 


APPROXIMATE  VALUES. 

Millitre  = 17  Minims. 

Centilitre  = 81  Scraples. 

Decilitre  = 31  Ounces. 

Litre  = 35^  Ounces. 

The  weight  of  a Litre  of  water  is  one  Kilogramme. 


INDEX 


Page. 

Abies  ..  33,  403 

balsamea  ..  ..  187 

excelsa  ..  ..  405 

Abietis  resina  ..  ..  '403 

Absinthium  ..  ..  22 

Abortifacicnt  ergotaitia  . . 213 

Abuta  rufescens  . . . . 194 

Acacia  ..  ..  233 

arabica  ..  ..  233 

catechu  . . . . 60 

Tarek  . . . . 233 

vera  ..  ..  233 

Acetate  of  ammonia,  solu- 
tion of  ICC 

copper  ..  159 

iron,  tincture  of  499 

lead  ..  ..  77 

morphia  . . 28G 

oxide  of  ethyl  349 

potash  122,  195 

quina  . . 491 

soda  ..  ..  200 

zinc  ..  ..  87 

Acetic  acid  ..  ••  149 

camphorated  ..  349 

commercial  . . 149 

dilute  ..  ..  52 

glacial..  ..  149 

strong  ..  ..  149 

ether  ..  ..  349 

extract  of  colchicum  106 

liniment,  camphorated  350 

Acetum  ..  51,  308 

aromaticum  . . 349 

britannicum  . . 51 

cantharidis  ..  251 

colchici  ..  105 

destillatum  . . 53 

gallicum  ..  51 

opii  ..  ..  300 

scillte  ..  ..  199 

vini  ..  ..  51 

Acid,  acetic  ..  ..  149 

camphorated  349 

commercial  149 

dilute  . . 52 

glacial  . . 149 

strong  ..  149 

aconitic  ..  ..  323 

aloctic  ..  ..  95 

angelicic  ..  ..  361 

arsenious  ..  ..  157 

auric  . ..  415 

benzoic  ..  ..  261 

carbolic  ..  ..  38 

catechulc  ..  ..  61 

cetraric  . . . . 477 

ccvadic  . . . . 29 

cinchonic  . . . . 482 

cinnamic  ..  ..  377 

dnnamomic  . . 203 


Page. 

Acid,  citric  ..  ..  309 

copaivic  . . . . 417 

crotonic  ..  ..  109 

crysophanic  . . 129 

elaiodic  ..  ..  133 

gallic  ..  ..  53 

gambogic  ..  ..  101 

guaiacic  . . . . 175 

hemidesmic  ..  235 

hydrochloric  ..  151 

dilute  457 
hydrocyanic  ..  319 

hydrosulphuric  . . 527 

igasuric  ..  ..  444 

ipecacuanha  . . 207 

kinic  . . . . 482 

krameric  ..  ..  75 

lichenic  . . . . 477 

lichestearic  . . 477 

lobelic  ..  ..  266 

margaritic  . . 133 

mecouic  ..  ..  293 

muriatic  ..  ..  151 

commercial  151 
dilute  . . 457 

pure  ..  151 

myronic  . . . . 209 

nitrate  of  mercury  1 G1 
nitric  ..  ..  152 

commercial  152 
dilute  . . 458 

pure  . . 152 

solidified  ..  153 

nitromuriatic  . . 458 

oxalic  ..  310 

parallinie  . . 180 

phosphoric  . . 459 

pinic  . . . . 403 

polygalic  . . . . 269 

prussic  ..  ..  319 

pyroligneous  . . 149 

rliabarberic  . . 130 

ricinic  ..  ..  133 

smilasperic  . . 235 

stryclinic  . . . . 444 

succinic  ••  ..  43 

sulphuric  ..  55,  153 

aromatic  57 
commercial  65 
dilute  ..  56 

pure  . . 55 

sylvic  ..  ..  403 

tannic  . . . . 57 

tartaric  ..  ..  311 

valerianic  . . . . 44 

virgeneic  ..  ..  269 

Acid  tartrate  of  potash  ..  124 

Acidulated  drops  . . 313 

Acidum  aceticum  . . 149 

camphoratum  349 
dilutum  ..  52 


Page. 


Acidum  aceticum  forte  . . 149 

glaciale  149 
venale  149 

arseniosum  . . 157 

benzoicum  . . 261 

citricum  . . 309 

gallicum  . . 53 

hydrargyri  nitras  161 
hydrocliloricum  151 

dilutum  457 
liydrocyanicum  319 

dilutum  319 
hydrosulphuricum  527 

muriaticum  . . 151 

dilutum  457 
purum  151 

venale  151 

nitricum  ..  ..  152 

dilutum  458 
purum  152 
venale  152 
nitromuriaticum  458 

oxalicum  . . 310 

phosphoricum  dilu- 
tum ..  ..  459 

prussicum  . . 319 

pyroligneum  . . 149 

sucdnicum  . . 43 

sulphuricum  55,  163 
aromaticum  57 

dilutum  . . 56 

purum  . . 55 

venale  . . 55 

tannicum  . . 57 

tartaricum  ..  811 

Acinula  clavis  . . . . 213 

Aconite  ..  ..  322 

Aconitic  acid  ..  ..  323 

Aconitum  napellus  . . 322 

Aconitina  . . . . 323 

ointment  of  ..  325 

solution  of  . . 325 

Acorus  calamus  . . . . 305 

Acroleine  ..  ..  238 

Adeps  myristiem  ..  ..  390 

ovillus  ..  ..  219 

suillus  ..  ..  218 

prteparatus  218 

Adhesive  plaster  ..  ..  82 

Adragantine  ..  ..  245 

zErugo  

zEther  • 350 

aceticus  . . . . 349 

cantharidalis  . . 252 

sulpliuricus  . . 350 

jEthereum  oleum  . . 352 

Aithereus  nitrosus  spirltus  185 

oleosus  spiritus  352 

zEtheris  nitrici  spirltus  . . 185 

sulphurici  spiritus  352 

compositus  352 
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Page 

jEthiops  martis  . . 510 

JEtlriops  por  se  ..  ..  421 

Agatliotes  chirayta  ..  478 

Agents,  colouring . . . . 527 

pharmaceutical  ..  527 

supplementary  ..  527 

Albespeyre’s  paper  . . 252 

Alcohol  ..  ..  353 

amylie  ..  44,  527 

Aldehyde,  valerianic  . . 45 

Algaroth,  powder  of 
Alkalines 

Alkaline  solution,  Bran- 
dish’s 

Allium  sativum 
Allspice 
Almonds 

bitter 

oil  of 
Jordan 
Mogadore 
sweet 

Valentia  .. 

Aloe 

barbndensis 
capensis 
hepatica 
indica 
socotrina 
spicata 
vulgaris 
Aloes 

Barbadoes 
Cape 
hepatic 
Indian 
Socotrine 
Aloine 
Aloesin 
Aloetic  acid 
Alpinia  cardamomum 
Alteratives 
Altluea  officinalis  . . 

Alum 

burnt 

cataplasm  . . 
dried 
whey 
Alumen 

siccatum 

Aluminas  et  potass®  sulphas 
Amber 

oil  of 

American  calumba 
Amidide  of  hydrogen 
Amidin 
Amidogene 

Ammoniacal  blistering  oint- 
ment 

Ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver 
Ammoniacum 

pr®paratum 

Ammonia:  acetatis  aqua  . . 

liquor 

aqua  . . 5 

fortior  154,  248 
arscnias  . . 411 

bicarbonas  . . 4 

carbonas  4,  205,  357 
carbonatis  aqua  5 
caustic;!:  aqua 

2,  154,  248,  357 


155 

1 

14 

23 

391 

220 

220 

32G 

220 

221 

220 

221 

93 
95 
95 

94 
94 
94 

94 

95 

93 
95 
95 

94 
94 

94 

95 
95 
95 

370 

410 

219 

59 

60 
60 
GO 
59 

59 

60 
59 
43 

43,  258' 
. 473 

3 

..  223 

3 

249 
528 

355 

356 
166 
166 

357 


citratis  liquor 
cupro-sulphas  . . 
ferro-citras 
ferro-tartras  . . 
hydrochloras  . . 
hydrosulphurc- 
tum  . . 
linimentum 

compositum 
liquor 


167 

492 

500 

602 

368 

358 
248 
248 
2,  357 


fortior  154,  248 
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Ammonite  murias  ..  358 

oxalas  ..  ..  627 

sesqui  carbonas 

4,  205,  357 
sesquicarbonatis 
liquor  . . 6 

spiritus  . . . . 359 

aromaticus  360 
fcetidus  . . 37 

Ammoniated  copper  . . 492 

submuriate  of 
mercury  ..  435 

silver,  solution 
of  . . 528 

tinctnre  of 

opium  ..  300 

Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  499 
mercury  435 
Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  . . 500 

Ammouio-  sulphate  of  copper  492 
Anunonio*  tartrate  of  iron  502 
Amorphous  quina  ..  ..  484 

Amygdala:  amar®  ..  220 

oleum  ..  326 

dulces  . . . . 220 

Amygdalin  ..  ..  ..  221 

Amygdalus  communis  . . 220 

Amylie  alcohol  ..  44,527 

Amylin  ..  ••  ••  223 

Amylum  ..  ••  ••  222 

Anacyclus  pyrethrum  . . 347 

Anesthetics  . . ..  331 

Anamirta  cocculus  ..  378 

Anethum  foeniculum  . . 383 

graveolcns  . . 360 

Angelica  archangelica  . . 361 

fruit  ..  ..  361 

root  ..  ..  361 

Angelicic  acid  . . . . 361 

Angostura  bark  . . . . 494 

false  ..  494 

Animal  charcoal  ..  ..  531 

Aniseed  ..  ••  ••  361 

Anisum  3G1 

Anodyne,  Hoffman's  ..  352 

liniment  . . 301 

Anodynes  ..  ..  ..  271 

Antacids  ..  ..  ••  1 

Anthelmintics  ..  ..  22 

Anthemis  nobilis  . . . . 460 

Antihectic  mixture  . . 53 

Antilithics 1 

Antimonial  powder  ..  168 

Antimonii  et  potass®  tar- 

tras  172,  205,  249,  262,  326 
Antimonii  murias  . . 154 

oxydum  . . 167 

oxysulphuretum  1/0 
potassio-tartras 
172,  205,  249,  262,  326 
pul  vis  ..  ••  168 

compositus  168 
sesquichloridum  151 
sulplmretum  ..  170 

aureum  170 
pnecipitatum  ..  170 

terchloridi  liquor  154 
teroxydnm  ..  167 

tersulphuretum  170 
Antimonium  tartnrizatum 

172,  205,  249,  262,  326 
Antispasmodics  ..  ..  35 

Antimony,  butter  of  . . 154 

oxychloride  of  154 

Apis  melliflca  • • 121, 225 

Apothecaries'  woight  . . 585 

Appendix  A ..  ••  541 

B ..  ••  665 

C ...  685 

Aqua  ammonite  2, 154,  248, 357 
acetatis  . . 16G 

carbonatis  5 
caustic®  . . 2 


Page. 

Aqua  ammonite  fortior  154,  248 
anethi  ..  ..  361 

anisi 362 

aurantii  . . . . 529 

calcis  5 

bicarbonate  . . 8 

camphor®  ..  ..  369 

carui  ..  ..  372 

eassitE  ..  ..  374 

clialybeata  . . . . 501 

chlorinii  ..  . 375 

cinnamomi  ..  ..  377 

cupri  ammoniati  . . 492 

destillata  ..  ..  528 

fervens  . . . . 250 

foeniculi  ..  ..  384 

fontana  ..  ..  528 

lauro-cerasi  . . 340 

magnesia:  bicarbonate 

12, 117 

menthte  piperit®  . . 388 

pulegii  . . 389 

viridis  . . 389 

picis  liquid®  . . 404 

pimentte  ..  ..  392 

potass®  . . . . 12 

caustic®  . 12 

effcrvescens  15 

regia  ..  ..  ..  458 

rosm 537 

sambuci  ..  ..  244 

sod®  effervescens  ..  19 

Arabin  234 

Arbutin  86 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  ..  86 

Areca  catechu  . . . . 60 

oleracea  ..  ..  244 

Arenga  saccharifera  . . 244 

Argel  ..  ..  138 

Argenti  ammoniati  solutio  528 

chloridum  ..  461 

cyanidum  . . 528 

iodidum  ..  4G2 

nitras  155,  461,  528 
fusum  ..  155 

Oxydum  ..  ••  463 

Argentum 548 

Argol  ...  ..  ••  124 

Aricina  ..  ..  ••  484 

Aristolochia  serpentnria  . . 398 

Armoracia  . . . . 346,  362 

Arnica  montana  . . . . 363 

Arnicine.  ..  ..  ..  363 

Aromatic  confection  ..  378 

electuary  ..  378 

iron  mixture  . . 508 

powder  . . . . 378 

spirit  of  ammonia  360 
sulphuric  acid  . . 57 

vinegar  . . 349 

Arrowroot  ..  - ..  239 

Brazilian  . . 240 

East  Iuclian  ..  240 

gruel  ..  ••  240 

jelly  ..  ••  240 

milk  ..  -.240 

West  Indian  ..  239 

Arseniato  of  ammonia  ..  410 

solution  of  411 

quina  ..  ••  492 

Arsenic  ..  ••  131,  463 

chloride  of  ..  ..  465 

Arsenical  paste  ..  ..  159 

powder  ..  ..  159 

solution  . . 464,  465 

Arsenic!  et  liydrargyri  hy- 
driodate  liquor  ..  ..  412 

Arseuici  iodidum  . . . . 411 

oxydum  album  157,  463 

Arsenicum  album  ..  157 

Arsenious  acid  ..  157,  463 

Arsenite  of  potash,  solution 
of,  ..  
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Artanthe  elongutn  . . 

. . 

70* 

Barley,  pearl 

23  G 

Artemisia  absinthium 

22 

water 

237 

30 

Barm  

374 

moxa 

255 

poultice 

375 

Asagrjea  officinalis 

29 

Barosma  

187 

Asiatic  pills  • 

, . 

4G5 

crenata 

187 

Asparagin 

220 

crenulata  . . 

187 

Assafcetida 

36 

serratifolia 

187 

prepared 

SB 

Barytre  carbonas  .. 

529 

Astragalus  gummifer 

245 

murias 

4G8 

verus 

245 

nitras 

52!) 

Astringents 

50 

sulphas 

529 

Atropa  belladonna 
Atropia 

272 

Barytin 

406 

273 

Basilieon  ointment 

404 

Attar  of  Roses 

537 

Bassorin 

234 

Aurantii  aqua 

529 

Bath  of  nitromuriatic  acid 

459 

cortex 

4G6 

sulphur  vapour 

402 

floras 

529 

sulphuretted 

395 

oleum 

.. 

4GG 

Bay  berries 

384 

Aurantium  . . 

313 

leaves 

385 

Auri  iodidum 

413 

Bearberry  

86 

perchloridum 

414 

Beaver  

38 

peroxydum 
pulvis  . . 

415 

Bebeerina  ..  ..  .. 

4G9 

413 

sulphate  of 

4G9 

Auric  acid  . . 

415 

Bebeeru  

4611 

Aurum 

413 

Bees’-wax 

225 

A vena  sativa 

224 

bleached 

225 

Avoirdupois  weight 

585 

Belladonna  .. 

272 

Axunge 

B. 

21S 

Benzimide  .. 
Benzoic  acid 
Benzoil 
Benzoin 

Bergamii  oleum 

326 

261 

326 

264 

530 

Balm,  common 

.. 

387 

Bergamotie  oleum  . . 

530 

tea 

387 

Betel 

61 

Balneum  acidi  nitromuriatici 

459 

Biborate  of  soda  . . 85,  201 

217 

sulphuretum 

31)5 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  . . 

4 

Balsam  Canada 

1S7 

lime 

8 

copaiba 

41G 

magnesia  12 

117 

friars’ 

2G5 

potash 

14 

Peru 

2G2 

soda 

17 

Tolu 

263 

Bichloride  of  mercury 

427 

Balsamodendron  myrrha 

519 

platinum 

535 

Balsam nm  Canadense 

187 

Bichromate  of  potash 

536 

Peruvianum 

262, 

SG4 

Bicyanide  of  mercury 

429 

Tolutanum 

263 

Biniodide  of  mercury 

430 

Bang 

277 

Binoxide  of  manganese  . . 

535 

Barbadoes  tar 

28 

mercury 

434 

aloes 

95 

Biscuits  of  scammony  . . . 

137 

Barii  chloridum 

4G8 

Bismuthi  subnitras 

470 

Barilla 

19 

trisniiras 

470 

Barium,  bromide  of 

416 

Bismuthum 

530 

chloride  of 

.. 

468 

album  . . 

470 

Bark 

.. 

479 

Bisulphate  of  potash 

123 

angostura 

494 

Bisulphuret  of  mercury 

436 

false 

444 

485 

Bitartrate  of  potash  124 

196 

Arica  .. 

484 

Bitter  orange 

466 

canella 

474 

sweet 

174 

Caribiean 

485 

Black  draught 

139 

cascarilla 

475 

drop 

301 

cassia 

373 

flux 

124 

cinchona 

479 

ginger 

408 

cinnamon 

376 

hellebore 

112 

copalchi 

47G 

mustard 

209 

crown 

481 

oxide  of  iron 

510 

CUZCO 

484 

of  manganese 

535 

elm 

. . 

525 

of  mercury  . . 

434 

gray 

482 

pepper 

393 

Loxa 

481 

pitch 

405 

oak 

82 

wash 

434 

pale 

481 

Bleaching  powder  . . 

365 

Pitaya 

485 

Blistering  cloth 

252 

Piton 

485 

ointment 

251 

pomegranate-root 

28 

Blue  pills  ..  113 

, 425 

red 

. . 

481 

verdigris 

159 

silver  .. 

479 

vitriol 

65 

8trychnos 

444 

Bone-phosphate  of  lime  . . 

530 

syrup  . . 

41)0 

Bones 

535 

willow 

522 

Borax  . . 85,  2(1 

, 217 

■Winter’s 

475 

honey  of 

85 

false  . . 

475 

Bougie,  caustic, 

157 

yellow  . . 

480 

Bovinum  fel 

495 

Barley 

23G 

Bran 

224 

Brandish’s  alkaline  solution 

Page. 

14 

Brandy 

355 

mixture 

355- 

Brayera  anthelmintica 

26 

Bread  

229 

Brimstone 

145 

vegetable 

534 

British  vinegar 

51 

Bromide  of  barium 

416 

of  calcium 

416 

of  iron 

503 

of  mercury 

41G 

of  potassium 

449 

Bromine  

415 

Bromineum  .. 

415 

Broom  tops 

200 

Brown  citrine  ointment  . . 

432 

resin 

403 

catechu 

61 

santonine  . 

30 

sugar 

241 

Brucea  antidysenterica 

495 

Brucia  

444 

Bryonia  epigeea 

473 

Buckbean 

518 

Buckthorn  berries  . . 

127 

Bucku 

187 

Burgundy  pitch 

405 

prepared  . 

405 

Burnt  alum 

60 

Butter  of  antimony 

154 

of  zinc 

163 

c. 

Cachalot 

22G 

Cajeput  oil  .. 

364 

Cajuputi 

364 

Calamine 

88 

cerate  of . . 

88 

ointment 

88 

prepared 

88 

Calamus  aromaticus 

365 

Calcii  chloridum 

472 

Calcium,  bromide  of 

416 

Calcined  borax 

85 

hartshorn 

533 

magnesia 

9,  117 

Calcis  aqua  . . . . . . 5 

carbonas  proecipitatum  7 
liquor . . . . . 5 

murias  ..  ..  472 

phosphas  prrccipitatum  530 
Calendula  arvensis  . . ..  211 

Calmative  lotion  . . . . 342 

Calmatives 318 

Calomel  ..  ..  99,  431 

ointment  ..  ..  432 

pills  of,  compound 

171,  432 

sublimed  ..  ..  99 


Calomelanos  pilulaj  compo- 


sitm 

171,  432 

Calomelas  sublimatum 

99 

Calumba 

473 

Calumbin 

. . 

473 

Calx  chi orinata  ..  - 

. , 

365 

recens  usta 

530 

Cambogia 

ioi 

188 

Siamcnsis 

101 

Zeylanica 

101 

Camphor 

367 

• essence  . . 

. . 

369 

julep 

369 

liniment  .. 

369 

compound 

218 

mixture  . . 

368 

ointment  . . 

.. 

370 

Camphora  officinarum 

367 

Camphorated  acetic  acid 

349 

liniment 

350 

compound 

248 
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Camphorated  oil  . . 

369 

Cassia  senna  . . 

## 

137 

spirit 

369 

Castile  soap 

637 

• tincture  of 

Castor 

38 

opium  . . 

300 

fiber  . . 

38 

Canada  balsam 

187 

oil 

# 9 

132 

Candle,  mercurial 

437 

American  . . 

, . 

133 

Canella  alba 

474 

draught  of 

134 

Canellin  

475 

East  Indian 

. . 

133 

Canna  

224 

emulsion  of 

, , 

134 

coccinea 

225 

North  American 

133 

edulis 

224 

purgative  emulsion 

134 

Cannabin 

277 

tincture  of 

134 

Cannabis  indica 

276 

West  Indian 

m t 

133 

Cantharidal  collodium 

252 

Castoreum 

, ( 

38 

ether  . . 

252 

Castorine 

, , 

38 

Cantharides  ..  ..  189, 

250 

Cataplasma  aluminis 

60 

Cantliaridine 

189 

carbonis 

. . 

532 

Cantharis  vesicatoria  . . 

189 

conii  . . 

. , 

336 

Cape  aloes  , . 

95 

dauci  . . 

381 

wine 

408 

fermenti 

375 

Caper-spurge 

111 

lini 

238 

Caphopicrite 

129 

rubefaciens 

394 

Capsiciu 

253 

sinapis 

.. 

258 

Capsicum  annuum  253, 

370 

soda;  chlorinate; 

400 

fastigiatum 

253 

Catechine 

.. 

61 

Capsules  of  copaiva 

418 

Catechu 

.. 

60 

Caraway  

371 

brown 

61 

Carbo  animalis 

531 

in  cubes  .. 

.. 

61 

purificatus 

531 

lozenges  . . 

. . 

63 

ligni 

531 

Cateclmic  acid 

. . 

61 

Carbolic  acid 

38 

Cathartin 

127 

138 

Carbon,  chloride  of 

355 

Cathartic  enema 

. . 

119 

tercliloride  of 

355 

pills 

. . 

100 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  4,  205 

357 

Cathartics  . . 

92 

baryta 

529 

Catheretics  . . 

149 

copper 

160 

Caustic  arsenical  . . 

.. 

159 

iron  . . 

510 

bougie  . ■ 

.. 

157 

saccliarated 

503 

Filhos’ 

163 

iron  and  man- 

lunar 

. . 

155 

ganese  sac- 

of  Recamier 

. . 

414 

charated  . . 

498 

of  Rivallie 

153 

lead  . . 

79 

potash 

162 

lane  . . 

7 

solution  of 

12 

water  of 

8 

soda 

538 

manganese  and 

Vienna  .. 

.. 

163 

iron  sacclia- 

Caustics 

. . 

149 

rated 

493 

Cauterants  . 

149 

magnesia  10 

117 

Cayenne  lozenges  . . 

.. 

370 

heavy 

10 

pepper 

253, 

370 

potash 

16 

Cazenave’s  arsenical  paste 

159 

water  of 

17 

Centaurium 

476 

soda  . . 

19 

Cepliaelis  ipecacuanha 

206 

dried 

20 

Cera 

225 

water  of 

20 

alba 

225 

zinc  . . 

88 

flava 

225 

Cardamoms 

370 

Cerasns  lauro-cerasus 

.. 

339 

Caribman  bark 

485 

Cerate,  cucumber  . . 

.. 

227 

Carmine  

532 

Galen’s 

.. 

219 

Carolina  pink 

31 

Gowlard’s  . . 

81 

Carotin 

381 

Turner’s 

88 

Carragheen  moss  . . 

479 

Ceratum 

226 

Carrara  water 

8 

calamime  . . 

88 

CaiTon  oil 

238 

cantharidis 

.. 

252 

Carrot  

380 

cetacei 

227 

fruit  .. 

381 

cucumis  .. 

.. 

227 

Carthamus  tinctorius 

211 

Galeni 

219 

Carum  carui 

371 

hydrargyri  compo- 

Caryophyllin 

372 

situm 

426 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  . . 

372 

plumbi  acetatis 

.. 

78 

Cascarilla 

475 

compositiun 

81 

Cascarillin  ..  ..  .. 

475 

rcsinic 

4 3 

Cassava  bread 

245 

sabime 

. . 

257 

Cassia  acutifolia 

137 

suponts  compositum 

82 

bark  .. 

373 

simplex 

226 

buds 

374 

Cerevisia;  fermentum 

374 

elongate 

137 

Cerinc 

.. 

225 

fistula 

103 

Cerusse 

79 

lanceolate  . . 

137 

Cervus  elephua 

.. 

533 

obovata 

137 

Cetaceum 

• • 

226 

officinalis  . . . • 

137 

Ceteno 

227 

oil  . . • • • • 

373 

Cctraria  Islandica  . . 

477 

prepared 

103 

Col  raric  acid 

477 

P"lp 

103 

Cevadic  acid 

29 

Page. 

Cevadilla  . . . . 29,  396 

enema  of  . . . . 30 

Ceylon  gamboge  . . . . 101 

Chalk  7,  64 

lozenges  ..  9 

mixture  ..  8,  64 

powder  compound  . . 9 

with  opium  65 
precipitated  ..  7 

prepared  . . . . 7 

with  mercury  113,  425 

Chalybeate  water  ..  501 

Chamiemelum  ..  ..  460 

Chamomile  ..  ..  400 

Charcoal,  animal  ..  ..  531 

purified  ..  531 

wood  ..  ..  631 

Charts  vesicatoria  ..  . 252 

Cherry-laurel  ..  ..  339 

water  . . 340 

Chian  turpentine  ..  ..  202 

Chili  vinegar  ..  ..  370 

Chillies  253 

Chimaphila  ..  ..  197 

umbellata  ..  197 

China  loxa 481 

regia  ..  ..  480 

rubra  ..  ..  481 

Chinese  rhubarb  . . . . 129 

Chirayta  478 

Cliiretta  ..  ..  ..  478 

Chlorate  of  potash  . . 315 

Chloric  ether  ..  ..  355 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ..  358 

barium  ..  468 

calcium  ..  472 

carbon  327,  355 

formyle  . . 327 

gold  and  sodium  414 

iron,  ammoniated  499 


lime 
mercury 
silver  . . 
soda 
sodium 
zinc 

solution  of 
Chlorinated  lime  . . 

liquor  of 
soda  . . 
Chlorine  water 
Clilorinii  aqua 
Chloro-amiilide  of  mercury 
Chloroform 
Chlorimetry 
Chloroformyl 
Chlorotlialle 
Chondrus  crispus 
Christmas  rose 
Chrysophanic  acid 


365 

427 

461 

399 

400 
163 
538 

365 

366 
399 
375 
375 
435 
327 
366 
327 

477 

478 
112 
129 


Chrysophyllura  glycyphlceum  76 

Churrus  277 

Cinchona  479 

calisaya  ..  ..  480 

cincrea  ..  479,  4S2 

condaminea  479,  481 

corona;  ..  479,  481 

flava  . . 479,  480 

micrantha  479,  482 

pallida  ..  ..  4S1 

rubra  . . 479,  481 

Cinchonia  . . . . 482,  484 

Cinchonic  acid  . . . . 4S2 

red  . . . . 482 

yellow  ..  ..  482 

Ciuchotin  ..  ..  ..  484 

Cinnabar  ..  ..  421,436 

Cinnameine  ..  ..  263 

Cinnamic  acid  ..  ..  377 

Cinnamomic  acid  ..  ..  263 

Cinuamomuin  aromaticum  373 

cassia  ..  373 

zeylanicum  376 
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Cinnamon  hark 

. . 

376 

oil 

377 

wild 

474 

Cissarapclina 

195 

Cissampelos  pareira 

194 

Citrate  of  ammonia 

167 

iron 

501 

and  magnesia 

501 

and  quina  . . 

501 

quina 

491 

Citrene 

386 

Citric  acid  . . 

309 

Citrine  ointment 

432 

Citrullus  colocyntliis 

107 

Citrus  aurantium  313, 

466,  529 

bergamium 

530 

bigaradia  . . 

460, 

529 

limetta 

. , 

530 

limonuin  309, 

313 

386 

medica 

313 

vulgaris 

466 

485 

Citrylene 

366 

Claret 

408 

Clarified  honey 

121 

Clavelli  cinnamomi 

373 

Clay  iron  stone 

496 

Cloves 

. , 

372 

Club-moss  . . 

534 

Cocci 

532 

Cocculus  indicus  . . 

378 

palmatus 

473 

platiphylla 

194 

Coccus  cacti 

532 

Cochineal 

532 

Cochinillin  . . 

532 

Cochlearia  armoracia 

346 

Codeia 

293 

Cod-liver  oil 

441 

Colcliici  cormus 

103 

semlna 

103 

Colchicia 

104 

Colchicum  autumn  ale 

103 

wine 

106 

Colcotliar 

. . 

68 

Cold  cream  . . 

219 

Collodium  . . 

233 

cantharidale 

252 

vesicans 

252 

Colocyntli 

, . 

107 

Mogadore 

107 

Colocynthin 

107 

Colomba 

473 

Colophony  . . 

403 

Colouring  agents  . . 

527 

Colutea  arborescens 

139 

Common  salt 

400 

Concin 

332 

Confectio  amygdal® 

222 

aromatica 

377 

aurantii 

467 

cassias 

103 

catechu  composite 

63 

opii  . « 

. . 

299 

piperis  nigri 

394 

rosaj 

84 

caninaj 

317 

gallicaj 

84 

rut® 

,, 

42 

scammpnii 

137 

sen me 

140 

sulphuris 

146 

terebinthin® 

33 

Conia 

333 

Conicin 

332 

Conium  maculatiun 

332 

Conserva  amygdalarum 

222 

aurantii  .. 

467 

rosaj 

84 

Constringents 

50 

Contrajerva 

492 

Contrastimulants  . 

318 

Contrayerva 

492 

Convolvulus  scammonia 

134 

Copahine-mdgo 

Page. 
..  419 

Copaiba 

416 

Copaifera  multijuga 

416 

officinalis. . 

416 

Copaiva 

416 

Copaivic  acid 

417 

Copalchi  bark 

476 

Copper 

533 

ammoniated 

492 

ammonio-sulphatc 

of 

492 

water  of 

492 

carbonate  of 

160 

impure  diacetate  of 

159 

subacetate  of 

159 

sulphate  of 

65,  160,  206,  494 

Coriander 

380 

Coriandrnm  sativum 

380 

Coriaria  myrtifolia 

139 

Corn  poppy  . . . . ‘ 

303 

Cornu  ustum 

533 

Cornua  cervina 

533 

Corroborants 

456 

Corrosive  sublimate 

427 

Corsican  moss 

25 

infusion  of 

26 

jelly  of 

26 

Cortex  aurantii 

466 

limonum 

386 

Cotton 

232 

Cotyledon  umbilicus 

38 

Counterirritants 

247 

Cousso 

26 

Cowhage 

27 

Cowitch 

27 

Cream  of  tartar 

124, 

196 

effervescing  ape- 
rient with  . . 

124 

whey  .. 

196 

Creasoto 

63, 

336 

mixture  . . 

337 

ointment  . . 

64 

Creta  prreparata 

, 64 

Crocus  sativus 

211 

Croton  cascarilla  . . 

475 

eleuteria 

475 

oil  . . 

109, 

253 

pseudo-china 

476 

seeds 

109 

tiglium 

109 

Crotonic  add 

109 

Crown  bark 

481 

Crude  tartar 

124 

antimony 

170 

Crystals  of  tartar  . . 

124 

Cubeba  officinalis  .. 

419 

Cubebin 

420 

Cubebs 

419 

Cucumber 

227 

ointment 

227 

pomade .. 

, . 

227 

wild  or  squirting 

110 

Cucumis  colocyntliis 

107 

sativus  . . 

227 

Cuminum  cyminmn 

380 

Cummin 

380 

Cupri  ammonio-sulphas 

492 

carbonas 

160 

subacetas 

159 

sulphas  65,  ICO, 

206, 

494 

venalis 

65 

Cuprum 

533 

ammoniatum 

492 

Curcuma  longa 

533 

Curcumin  . . 

533 

Currants 

246 

Cusparia  bark 

494 

Cusparin 

494 

Cuzco  bark  . . 

484 

Cuzconia 

484 

Cyanide  of  iron 

512 

mercury 

429 

potassium 

340 

Page. 

Cyanide  of  silver  . . . . 528 

zinc  ..  ..  345 

Cyanuret  of  iron  ..  ..  612 

mercury  . . 429 

potassium  . . 310 

zinc  ..  ..  345 

Cycas  circinalis  . . . . 244 

Cydonia  vulgaris  . . . . 228 

Cydonin  ..  ..  ..  228 

Cyminuni  ..  ..  ..  380 

Cynanchum  argel  . . . . 138 

Cynips  gall®  tinctorke  . . 70 

Cytisin  ..  ..  ..  363 

Cystisus  scoparius  . . 200 


D. 


Dandelion 525 

Daphne  mczereum  178,  255,  346 
Daphnin  ..  ..  ..  178 

Datura  stramonium  . . 304 

Daturia  ..  ..  305 

Daucus  carota  . . . . 380 

sativa  . . . . 380 

sylvestris  . . . . 381 

Deadly  nightshade  . . 272 

Decoction  of  sweet  woods  . . 181 

woods  . . 17 G 

Decoctum  aloes  . . , . 98 

compositum  98 
amyli  ..  ..  224 

cetrariffi  . . 477 

chimaphil®  . . 198 

cinchona:  . . 489 

colocynthidis  . . 108 
cydonii  ..  ..  229 

dulcamaras  ..  175 

ergotas  ..  215 

fuliginis  . . 39 

gallas  ..  ..  7i 

granati  ..  ..  72 

radicis  . . 29 

guaiaci  ..  ..  176 

hasmatoxyli  . . 73 

hordei  ..  ..  237 
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mczerei  ..  ..  178 

myrrhaa  . . 620 

papaveris  . . 303 

pareir®  ..  ..  195 

pyrolte  ..  ..  198 

quereus  ..  ..  83 

sarsaparilla:  . . 181 

compositum  181 
sarziu  . . . . 181 

compositum  181 
scoparii  . . 200 

compositum  200 
senega:  ..  ..  270 

taraxaci  ..  ..  524 

tonnentilla:  . . 86 

ulmi  ..  ..  525 

uv®  ursi  . . 87 

Delphinia 402 

Delphinium  stapliisagria  . . 401 

Demulcents  ..  ..  218 

Derivatives  ...  ..  247 

Dessiccants  ..  ..  50 

De  Valangin's  mineral  solu- 
tion   465 

Devergie’s  arsenical  solution  465 
Diacetatc  of  copper  . . 159 

of  lead  . . . . 80 

Diachylon  plaster  . . . . 81 

Diaphoretic  mixture  ..  166 

Diaphoretics  ..  ..  165 

Diapnoics 165 

Digitalino  . . . . 191,  337 

granules  of  . . 339 

Digitalis  purpurea  191,  S37 
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Diuretics 
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Dorema  ammoniacum 

355 
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Ecbalium  agreste  . . 
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officinarum 
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Eczema  mercuriale 

423 
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solution  of 
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Electricity 
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Ether  850 
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sulphuric  . . . . 350 
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hydrated  . . 353 
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Euphorbia  antiquorum  . . 254 

eanariensis  . . 254 

latliyris  ..  Ill 

officinarum  . . 254 

Euphorbium  . . 254,  257 

Eracuants 92 

Excitants  ..  ••  ••  348 

Exogonium  purga  ..  ..  114 

Expectorants  ..  ••  260 

Extract  of  Gowlard  . . 80 

saturn  . . 80 

senna,  fluid  ..  141 

Extractum  aconiti  . . . . 324 

alcoholicum  324 
aloes  aquosum  96 
barbndensis  97 
purificatum  96 
anthemidis  . . 460 
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conii  ..  ..  335 
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hiEmatoxyli  . . 73 
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Febrifuges 456 
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Fennel  383 

Fer  redtlit  . . . . . . 497 

Fermentum  cerevisi®  ..  374 

Fern,  male-shield  . . . . 24 

extract  of  25 
oil  of  . . 24 

Ferri  acetas 499 

acetatis-tinctura  ..  499 

ammonio-  cliloridum  499 

ammonio-citras  . . 500 

ammonio-tartras  . . 502 

bromidum  ..  ..  603 

carbonas  ..  ..  610 
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emplastrum  ..  512 
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filuin 496 
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mistura  aromaticn  . . 608 

composita  . . 504 

muriatis  tinctura  . . 60S 

nitras  ..  ..  ..  67 
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Fern  oxydum  nignim 
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rubrum 

510 

percyanidiun 
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pernitras 

.. 

67 

pemitratis  liquor 

67 

peroxydum  . . 

.. 

510 

phosplias 

.. 

512 

potassio-tartras 

514 

pul  vis 

496 

sesquichloridi  tinctura 

508 

sesquioxydum 

510 

liydratmn 

513 

sulphas 

08 

513 

exsiccatus 

69 

granulatum 

68 

siccntum 

69 

venalis 

68 

sulphurctum 

533 

tartarizatum 

514 

tartras 

513 

tinctura  aurantiacea 

502 

valerianas 

46 

vinum 
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Ferrictartrate  of  potash 
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Ferrociti  ate  of  ammonia 

500 

Ferrocyanidc  of  potassium 
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Ferroso-fcrric  oxide  of  iron 
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Ferruginous  pills  .. 
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Ferrugo 
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Ferrum 

496 

tartarizatum 
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Ferula  assafcetida  .. 

30 

erubcscens  .. 

40 

orientalis 
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persica 

30 

Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia 

37 

Ficus  carica . . 
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Figs 
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sugar  of . . 
Filhos’  caustic 
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163 

Filix  mas 

24 

Flax,  common 

237 

purging 
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Flint  . . 

538 

Flores  aurantii 

529 

martiales 

500 

sambuci  nigne 

244 

viol* 

148 

Flour 

229 

of  mustard  .. 
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Flowers  of  benjamin 

261 

sulphur 

145 

zinc 

89 

Fluid  extract  of  senna 

141 

Flux,  black  . . 
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Famiculum  . . 

383 

dulce  . . 

384 

officinale 

383 

vulgare 
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Formula} 

545 

Formyle,  chloride  of 
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Foxglove 
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Frankincense 
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Frank’s  powder  of  Irish  moss  179 

Franks’  specific  solution  of 

copaiba  .. 

419 

Frascra  walteri 
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Fraxinus  oruus 
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rotundifolia 

120 

French  rose  . . 

83 

vinegar 

51 

wadding 
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Friar’s  balsam 

265 

Fuligo  ligni  .. 

39 

Fumigations,  mercurial 
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I usel  oil 

41, 
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Gaduine 

441 

Gadus  brosma 

441 

callarias 

441 

Gadus  lota 
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441 

Galbanum 

39 

officinale 

39 

pneparatum 

40 

Galipea  cusparia 

494 

officinalis  . . 

494 

Gall  nuts 

70 

ox-  

495 

Galhe 

70 

Gallic  acid  .. 

53 

Galls 

70 

Gullus  banksia 

240 

domesticus  . . 

240 

Galvanism  .. 

381 

Gambeer 

60 

Gamboge  ..  ..  10 

, 188 

cake 

101 

Ceylon 

101 

lump 

101 

pipe 

101 

Siam 

101 

Gambogic  arid 

101 

Garcinia 

101 

Garlic 

23 

syrup  of 

24 

Gelatine  capsules  of  copaiva 

41S 

General  stimulants  . . 

348 

Geneva 

193 

Gentian  

516 

Gentiana  lutea 

51C 

Gentianin 

516 

Gentianite 

516 

Gentisin 

516 

Gigurtina  helmintliocorton 

25 

Ginger  

408 

essence  of  . . 

409 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . 

149 

Glauber’s  salts 

144 

Glass  of  borax 

85 

Glycerine 

229 

Glycirrhiza  glabra  . . 
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Glycirrliizine 
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Gold  .. 
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of 

414 

iodide  of 

413 

ointment  of 

413 

perchloride  of  .. 

414 

peroxide  of 

415 
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413 
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414 

sesquioxide  of . . 

415 

syrup  of 

413 
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ment 

249 

Gossypium  herbaceum 
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Gowlard’s  cerate  . 

81 

extract  . . 

80 

Grana  tiglii  . . 
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Grauati  cortex 

71 

radix 

28 

Granatum  . . 

71 

Granulated  sulphate  of  iron 

68 

Granules  of  digitaline 

339 

Grapes 

246 

Gray  bark  . . 

479 

Green-heart  tree 

469 

iodide  of  mercury  . . 

432 

verdigris 

159 

vitriol 

68 

Gregory’s  powder  .. 
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Griffith’s  mixture  . . 

504 

Groats  

224 

Gruel 

224 

Guaiaci  lignum 

175 

resina 

175 

Guaiacic  acid 

175 

Guaiacin 

175 

Guaiacum  officinale 

175 

Gum  ucacia  . . 

232 

ammoniac 

353 
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Gum  Arabic 

232 

Burbary 

232 

Cape 

232 

East  India 

232 

elemi 

383 

picked 

233 

Senegal 

232 

Tragacanth  . . 

245 

Turkey 

232 

Gun  cotton 

233 

Gunjak  

277 

H. 

Ha?matin 

72 

Hamiatoxylin 

72 

Htematoxylum 

72 

campeachianum 

72 

Hartshorn 

533 

and  oil 

248 

calcined  . . 

533 

Heavy  spar 

529 

Heberden’s  ink 

508 

liebradendron  cambogioides 

101 

Helianthus  anuus  .. 

253 

Helenin  

384 

Hellebore,  black 

112 

white 

406 

Ilelleborus  niger 

112 

Helonias  officinalis . . 

29 

Hcmidcsmus  indicus 

235 

Hemlock 

332 

Hemostatic  solution 

60 

Hemp,  Indian 

276 

Henbane  

279 

Hepar  sulphuris 

394 

Hepatic  aloes 

94 

Hive  syrup  ..  ..  ..  269 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  ..  352 

Hog 218 

Hog’s  lard 218 

Hollands  194 

Honey  ..  ..  ’ ..  121 

clarified  ..  121 

of  borax  . . . . 85 

co  witch  ..  ..  28 
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squills  . . . . 209 

violets  ..  ..  148 

Hops 2S3 

Ilordein  236 

Ilordeuin  distichum  ..  236 

Horehound 268 

candied  . . 268 

tea  ..  ..  268 

Horse-radish  ..  346,362 

Huanaco  bark  ..  ..  479 

Iluile  de  cade  ..  ..  405 

Hamulus  lupulus  ..  ..  283 

H undred-leaved  rose  . . 537 

Huxham’s  tincture  of  bark  490 

Hydragogues  ..  ..  92 

Hydrargyri  ammonio-chlo- 

riduin  . . 435 

bicliloridum  . . 427 

bicyanidum  ..  429 

biniodidum  ..  430 


binoxydiun  . . 434 

bisulphuretum  436 
bromiduin  ..  416 
chloridum  99,  431 
cyanuretum  429 
et  arsenici  hy- 
driodatis  li- 


quor ..  412 

iodidum  rubrum  430 
virlde  432 
murias  corrosi- 
vum  . . 427 

nitras  acidum  191 
nitratis  unguen- 
tum  . . 433 
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. 438 

oxydurn  . . 434 

sulphate  of . . 

. 534 

nigrum  . . 434 

Indigofera  anil 

. 437 

nitricum  ..  160 

argentea 

. 437 

rubrum  160,  434 

dispernia 

. 437 

pernitratis  li- 

tinctoria 

. 437 

quor  . . 161 

Indigotin 

. 437 

persulphas  . . 436 

Infusion  of  angostura 

. 496 

piluhe  113,  425 

arnica  .. 

. 303 

praicipitatum  al- 

balm . . 

. 387 

bum  ..  435 

bitter  orange 
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subchloridum  99 

bucliu  .. 
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submurias  am- 

buckbean 

. 519 

moniatum  435 

calumba 

. 474 

sulphas  ..  436 

cascarilla 

. 476 

sulphuretum  436 

catechu 

62 

rubrum  ..  436 

compound  G2 

unguentum  for- 

centaury- 

. 477 

tius  . . 426 

mitius  42G 

Hydrnrgyro-iodo-cyanide  of 
potassium  . . . . 820,  53G 

Hydrargyrum  ..  . 421 

cum  creta  113,  425 
magnesia  113,  425 
purificatum  . . 420 

Hydrate  of  potasli  . . 162 

Hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl  . . 353 
of  lead  . . 493 

of  methyl  342 
peroxide  of  iron  513 
sesquioxide  of  iron  513 
Hydriodate  of  arsenic  and 

mercury  412 
potash  ..  450 

soda  ..  454 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  358 
baryta  . . 468 

lime  ..  472 

morphia  287 
Hydrochloric  acid  ..  ..  151 

commer- 
cial . . 151 

• dilute  . . 457 

pure  ..  151 

Hydrocyanate  of  potash  . . 340 

protoxide 
of  zinc  345 
silver  528 
Hydrocyanic  acid  ..  ..  319 

vegetable  326 
Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  358 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  . . 527 

Hyoscyamia 279 

Hyoscyamus  niger  . . . . 279 

Hypersthenics  ..  ..  348 

Hypnotics  ..  ..  ..  271 

Hypochlorite  of  lime  . . 365 

soda  ..  399 
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Indtants 
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383 

534 

414 

362 

196 

348 

94 

276 

73 

235 

266 
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chamomile  ..  460 

chiretta  ..  478 
cinchona  bark  488 

inspissated  488 
cloves  ..  373 

Corsican  moss  26 
cusparia  . . 496 

digitalis  . . 192 

dulcamara  ..  175 

ergot  of  rye  ..  215 

galls  . . . . 71 

gentian  . . 517 

compound  517 
hops  ..  ..  284 

horehound  . . 268 

horse  radish  . . 362 

juniper. . . . 193 

krameria  ..  75 

kousso  . . . . 27 

linseed  . . 238 

matico..  ..  76 

orange-peel  . . 467 

compound  467 
pareira-brava  195 
polygala  . . 269 

quassia  . . 521 

rhatany  ..  75 

rhubarb  . . 132 

roses,  acid  . . 83 

compound  83 
rue  . . . . 42 

savin  ..  217 

seneka  . . 269 

senna  . . . . 139 

compound  139 
serpentaria  . . 399 

simaruba  . . 524 

spigelia  . . 32 

spearmint  . . 389 

sumbul  . . 43 

tobacco  . . 344 

valerian  . . 45 

wormwood  . . 23 

Inspissated  ox-gall . . ..  496 

Inula  helenium  . . . . 384 

Inulin  ..  ..  384,  477 

Iodated  sulphur  . . . . 454 

Iodide  of  arsenic  ..  ..  411 

and  mercury  412 
gold  . . . . 413 

iron  ..  505 

lead  ..  ..  447 

mercury  . . 430,  432 

potassium  . . 450 

silver  ..  462 

sodium 454 

sulphur  ..  ..  454 

Iodine  ..  ..  ••  438 

Iodinium  438 

lodism  ..  ..  440 

Iodurettcd  iodide  of  potas- 
sium   431 

and  arsenic  . . 465 
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Ipecacuanha  acid  . . . . 207 

Ipecacuanha  et  opii  pilnlte  178 
pulvis  composites  177 
Ipomcea  purga  ..  ..  114 

Irish  moss 479 

Iron  ..  ..  ..  .*  496 

acetate  of  ..  ..  499 

ammonio-chloride  of  ..  499 

ammonio-citrate  of  ..  500 

ammonio-tartrate  of  . . 502 

and  magnesia,  citrate  of  501 
and  manganese,  saccha- 
rated  carbonate  of  . 498 

and  quina,  citrate  of  . . 501 

aromatic  mixture  of  . . 508 

black  oxide  of  ..  ..  610 

bromide  of  . . . . 503 

carbonate  of  . . . . 510 

saccharated  503 
citrate  of  ..  ..  500 

ferroso  ferric  oxide  of  510 
filings  ..  ..  ..  496 

hydrated  peroxide  of  513 

iodide  of  . . . . 505 

pills  of  ..  507 
syrup  of  . . 505 

lactate  of  . . . . 507 

magnetic  oxide  of  . . 510 

muriated  tincture  of  . . 508 

nitrate  of  . . . . 67 

percyanide  of  . . . . 612 

pernitrate  of  . . . . 67 

peroxide  of  . . . . 510 

persesquinitrate  of  67 

phosphate  of  ..  ..  512 

plaster  of  ..  512 

potassio-tartrate  of  ..  514 

powder  of  . . • • 497 

red-oxide  of  . . • • 510 

reduced 497 

rod  ..  ••  ••  496 

sesquichloride,  tincture  of  508 
sesquioxide  of  . . ..  610 

hydrated  513 
scales  of  the  oxide  of  496 

sulphate  of  . . ' 68,  513 

dried  . . 69 

granulated  68 

sulphuret  of  . . . . 534 

tanno-gallatc  of  ..  70 

tartrate  of  ..  ••  513 

tincture  of  the  muriate  508 
valerianate  of  . . . . 46 

wine  of 513 

..  496 


Ipecacuanha 
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ware 
Isinglass 
Issue  ointment 
Issues 

Ivory  black  . . 


..  534 

..  255 

162,  257 
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Jalap 114 

resin  ..  ...  ••  i10 

James’ powder  ..  . 168 

Jamaica  pepper  . . ..  391 

sarsaparilla  ..  179 

Janipha  maniliot  . . • • 244 

Jaune  royal . . . . • - 480 

Jccoris  aselli  oleum  • • 441 

Jelly  of  bark  und  Iceland  moss  490 
of  Corsican  moss  ..  26 

Jenin  . . . . . . 406 

Jordan  almonds  ..  ..  220 

Jozeau’s  copahine  ..  ..  419 

Julep  of  camphor  ..  ..  269 

Juniperus  commiuiis  ..  192 

oxycedrus  - • 405 

sabina  ..  216,257 
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K. 

Kali  water  . . 
Kentish’s  liniment 
Kinic  acid  . . 
Kino  . . 

Botany  Bay 
East  Indian 
Kousso 

Krumeria  triandra 
K ram  eric  acid 
Kreasote 
Kwoseine 
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15 

..  259 

..  482 

73 
73 

..  73 

..  26 
. . 75 

75 

63,  336 
..  26 


Lac  sulphuris  . . . . 145 

Lacmus  534 

Lactate  of  iron  ...  . . 507 

Lactine  242 

Lactuca  altissima  ..  ..  282 

sativa  ..  ..  281 

scariola ...  . . 282 

sylvestris  ..  ..  282 

virosa  ..  ..  281 

Lactuearium  . . . . 281 

lozenges  . . 283 

Lactucin  282 

Lard 218 

Laudanum  ..  ..  ..  300 

Laurel  water  . . . . 340 

Lauro-cerasus  ..  ..  339 

Laurus  nobilis  ..  ..  384 

Lavandula  spica  . . . . 385 

vera  . . . . 385 

Lavender  . . . . . . 386 

drops  ..  ..  S86 

Laxatives  . . . . . . 92 

Lead,  acetate  of  . . . . 77 

carbonate  of  . . ..  79 

compound  cerate  of  81 

ointment  of  81 

diacetate  of  . . . . 80 

fused  protoxide  of  . . 81 

hydrated  oxide  of  . . 536 

iodide  of  ..  ..  447 

nitrate  of  . . . . 535 

ointment  compound  81 

pills 78 

plaster  of  ..  ..  81 

poisonous  effects  of . . 448 

red  oxide  of  ..  ..  536 

subacetate  of  . . 80 

sugar  of  ..  ..  77 

white 79 

Lemonade  ..  ..  ..  314 

Lemon-juice  ..  ..  313 

oil 386 

peel  ..  ..  ..  386 

syrup  ..  ..  314 

Lenitive  electuary  ..  ..  140 

Leontodon  taraxacum  ..  524 

Leopard’s  bane  . . . . 363 

Lettuce-opium  ..  ..  281 

Lichen  islandicus  ..  ..  477 

Lichenic  acid  ..  ..  477 

Lichestearic  acid  ..  ..  477 

Ligni  carbo 531 

Lignum  vitas  ..  ..  175 

Ligusticum  levisticum  ..  361 

Lime  ..  ..  5,  530 

bleaching  salt  of  ..  365 

bone-phosphate  of  ..  530 

carbonate  of  . . . . 7 

chlorinated  ..  ..  365 

liquor  of  366 

hydrochlorate  of  ..  472 

hypochlorite  of  . . 365 

muriate  of  ..  ..  472 

phosphate  of,  precipi- 
tated ..  ..  530 

quick 530 
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Lime  subphosphate  of  . . 530 

water 5 

Limes  ..  ..  ..  313 

Limones  ..  ..  313,386 

Liniment,  anodyne  . . . . SOI 

camphorated 

acetic . . . . 350 

Kentish’s  . . 259 

mercurial  . . 426 

St.  John  Long’s  259 

Linimentum  aruginis  ..  160 

ammonite  . . 248 

compositiun  248 
sesquicarbo- 
natis  . . 249 


calcis  . 


238,  240 


camphone  . . 369 

compositum  248 
cantharidis  . . 252 

croton  is  . . 254 

hydrargyri  ..  426 

compositum  426 
ipecacuanha  255 
opii  ..  ..301 

saponis  . . 369 
simplex  . . 226 

tcrebinthinie  258 

Linseed  237 

meal  ..  ..  237 

oil  ..  ..  ..  237 

tea 238 

Linura  catharticum  ..  116 

usitatissimum  . . 237 

Liquor  athereus  oleosus  . . 352 

aluminis  compositus  60 
ammonia  ..  2,  357 

acctatis  166 
citratis  . . 167 

fortior  154,  248 
sesquicar- 

bonatis  ..  ..  5 

ammonio  - sulphatis 
cupri  ..  ..  493 

antimonii  tartarizati  174 
terchloridi  154 
argenti  nitratis  . . 462 

arsenicalis  ..  ..  464 

arsenici  chloridi  . . 465 
araenici  et  hydrar- 
gyri hydriodatis  412 
barii  chloridi  . . 469 
calcii  chloridi  ..  472 

calcis  ..  ..  5 

chlorinata  . . 366 

chlorinii  ..  ..  375 

cinchona  ..  ..  490 

cupri  ainmonio-sul- 
phatis  ..  ..  493 

disinfecting  . . 399 

ferri  pcrnitratis  . . 67 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  352 
hydrargyri  bichloridi  428 
pcrnitratis  161 
indigo  sulphatis  ..  534 

iodinei  compositus  451 
morphia  acetatis  287 
liydrochlo- 
ratis  . . 289 

muriatis  289 
opii  sedativus  ..  302 

pliunbi  diacetatis  . . 80 

dilutus  80 
subacctatis  80 
compositus  80 
potassa  . . . . ]2 

arscnitis  . . 464 

carbonatis  17 
caustica  . . 12 

effervescens  15 
potassii  iodidi  com- 
positus ..  ..  453 

soda  carbonatis  . . 20 

caustica  . . 538 
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Liquor  soda  chlorinata  . . 399 

effervescens  ..  19 

taraxaci  ...  ..  525 

tartari  emetici  ..  174 

zinci  chloridi  . . 538 

Liquorice 231 

refined  ..  ..  232 

Litmus  534 

paper  ..  ..  534 

Litharge  81 

plaster  . . . . 81 

Lithontriptics  ..  ..  1 

Liver  of  sulphur  . . . . 394 

Liverwort 477 

Lixivus  cinis  ..  ..  16 

Lobelein  ..  ..  ..  266 

Lobelia  266 

Lobelina  ..  ..  ..  266 

Logwood  ..  ..  ..  73 

Long  pepper  ..  ..  392 

Lotio  flava  ..  ..  ..  435 

nigra 434 

Lovage  ..  ..  ..  361 

Loxa  bark  . . . . . . 481 

Lozenges  of  bicarbonate  of 

soda  ..  19 

catechu  . . 63 

cayenne  ..  370 

chalk  . . . . 9 

gum  ..  ..  235 

lactate  of  iron  508 
lactuearium  . . 283 

liquorice  . . 232 

magnesia  . . 12 

morphia  . . 290 

and  ipecacu- 
anha . . 290 

opium  . . 299 

santonine  ..  31 

tartaric  acid  . . 312 

tolu  . . . . 264 

Lunar  caustic  ..  ..  155 

Lupulin  ..  ..  ..  283 

Lupulite  ..  ..  ..  2S3 

Lupulus  283 

Lycopodium  . . . ; . . 534 

clavatum  . . 534 

selago . . . . 534 

Lythargyruin  ..  ..  SI 

Lytta..  ..  ..  ..  189 


M. 

Mace 390 

Madeira  408 

Magistcry  of  bismuth  ..  470 

Magnesia  ..  ..  9,117 

and  iron,  citrate  of  501 
bicarbonate  of  11,117 
calcined  . . . 9 

carbonate  of  10,  117 

heavy  10 

light  10 

lozenges  of  11 
sulphate  of  . . 117 
water  of  bicarbo- 
nate ..  ..  11 

with  mercury  113,  425 
Magnetic  electricity  . . 381 
iron  ore  ..  496,510 

Male  shield  fern  . . . . 24 

Mallow,  common  ..  ..  239 

Mai va  sylvestris  ..  ..  239 

Mandioc  plant  ..  ..  244 

Manganese,  black  oxide  of  535 
peroxide  of  . . 535 

sacchamted  car- 
bonate of  iron 
and  ..  ..  498 

sulphate  of  c.  119 
Manihot  utillissima  . . 244 

Manna  ..  . . ..  119 
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Manna  flake 

Page.  . 
. . 120 

Mannite 

120 

Marnnta 

239 

arundinacea 

239 

indica 

239 

Marble 

535 

Margarine 

. , 

121 

Margaritic  acid 

. . 

133 

Marmor 

535 

Marrubium  vulgare 

, . 

267 

Marsh's  test . . 

158 

Marsli-mallow 

219 

Masticatorics 

346 

Mastich 

387 

Maticine 

76 

Matico 

76 

Meadow  saffron 

103 

Measures,  table  of  .. 

586 

Meconic  acid 

293 

Meconin 

293 

Medicinal  naphtha  .. 

342 

Mel 

121 

boracis  . . 

85 

depuratum 

. . 

121 

mucunaj 

. . 

28 

rosaj 

84 

viola: 

148 

Melaleuca  cajuputi 

,, 

364 

minor 

, , 

364 

Melampodinm 

. . 

112 

Melissu  officinalis  . . 

. . 

387 

Meloe  vesicatorius  . . 

189 

Menispermin 

.. 

379 

Mentha  piperita 

. . 

387 

pulegium  . . 

. . 

388 

viridis 

, . 

389 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 

.. 

518 

Mercurial  candle  . . 

.. 

437 

eczema  .. 

. . 

423 

erethism 

. . 

423 

fumigations 

437 

pills 

ii3 

425 

salivation 

422 

soap 

427 

tremor  . . 

. . 

421 

Mercury 

. . 

421 

acid  nitrate  of 

. . 

161 

ammoniated  sub- 
muriate  of 

435 

ammonio  - chloride 
of 

435 

and  arsenic,  hydri- 
odatc  of 

412 

bichloride  of 

427 

bicyanide  of 

. . 

429 

biniodide  of 

. . 

430 

binoxide  of 

. . 

434 

black  oxide  of 

434 

bromide  of 

416 

chloride  of 

99 

431 

chloro  amidide  of 

4*35 

cyanide  of 

.. 

429 

cyanuret  of 

.. 

429 

iodide  of,  green 

.. 

432 

red 

430 

nitric  oxide  of 

, . 

160 

ointment  of 

426 

milder 

426 

oxide  of  . . 

160 

pernitrate  of 

161 

pills  of 

.. 

113 

plaster  of  . . 

.. 

426 

purified 

421 

red  iodide  of 

430 

oxide  of 

161 

434 

ointment  of  1 til 
suipliuret  of  ..  436 

Bubchloride  of  ..  99 

suboxidc  of  . . 434 

sulphate  of  ••  436 

white  precipitate  of  435 
with  chalk  113,  425 
magnesia  113, 425 


Methyl,  oxide  of 
Mezereon 
Milk  of  sulphur 
Mindererus’  spirit 
Mineral  solution 
Minium 
Mistura  acacia: 
althieic 
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178,  255,  346 
..  145 

..  166 
..  465 
536 
234 
220 
356 
222 
222 
53 
368 
3611 
337 
8 

166 
508 
504 


ammoniac! 
amygdala: 
amygdalarum 
antihectica 
camphor® 

cum  magnesia 
creasotl 
cretie 

diaphoretiea 
fem  aromatica  . . 

composita  . . 

gentian®  compo- 
sita ..  ..  517 

guaiaci  ..  ..  176 

hordei  ..  ..  237 

monesiie  ..  ..  77 

naphtha:  medicina- 
lis  ..  ..  343 

scammonii  ..  136 

spiritus  vim  galliei  365 
Mixture,  antihectic  ..  53 

diaphoretic  ..  166 

Mogadore  colocynth  . . 

Molasses  ..  ..  ..  241 

Momes  ..  ..  ..  277 

Momordica  elaterium  ..  110 

Monesia  ..  ..  ..  76 

Monesine  77 

Monkshood 322 

Morphia  . . . . 284,  293 

acetate  of  . . . . 286 

hydrochlorate  of  287 
lozenges  of  . . 290 

muriate  of  ..  2S7 

sulphate  of  . . 200 

Morrhnte  oleum  ..  ..  441 

Morus  nigra  . . . . 314 

Mosclnts  . . . . . . 40 

moschiferus  . . 40 

Moss,  Carragheen  ..  ..  479 

Corsican  . . . . 25 

Iceland  ..  ..  477 

Irish  ..  ..  ..  479 

Moxas  ..  ..  ..  255 

Dr.  Osborne’s  . . 256 

Mucilage  234 

Mucilago  234 

amyli  ..  ..  224 

gummi  arabici  ..  234 

hordei  . . . . 237 

tragacanthte  . . 246 

Mucuna  pruriens  . . . . 27 

Mulberries 314 

syrup  of  ..  315 

Muriate  of  ammonia  . . 35S 

antimony  . . 154 

baryta  . . 468 

iron,  tincture  of  508 

lime  ..  ..  472 

mercury,  corro- 
sive ..  ..  427 

mild  . . 99,  431 

morpltia  . . 287 

quina  . . . • 49,1 

soda  . . . . 400 

strychnia  . . 447 

Muriatic  acid  ..  ..  151 

commercial  . . 151 

dilute . . . . 457 

pure  ..  ..  151 

Murray's  solution  of  mag- 
nesia   11 

Muscovado 241 

Musk  40 

Mustard  ..  ..  209,  258 


Mustard  white  .. 

Page. 
..  399 

Mutton  suet 

,, 

219 

Myricine 

. , 

225 

Myristica  fragrans  . . 

.. 

390 

moschata 

.. 

390 

Myristicine  . . 

.. 

390 

Myronic  acid 

. . 

209 

Myrospermum  Pereiras 

. . 

262 

peruiferum 

262 

toluiferum 

263 

Myrosyne 

209 

Myrrh 

. . 

519 

East  India  . . 

519 

1 urkey 

519 

Myrrhin 

. . 

519 

Myrrhol 

519 

Myrtus  pimenta 

391 

N. 

Naphtha,  medicinal 

342 

Narcein 

, , 

293 

Narcotics 

. # 

271 

Narcotina 

,, 

293 

Narthex  assafoetida 

# . 

36 

Navelwort  . . 

38 

Nectandra  rodiati  . . 

, , 

469 

Nephrodium  filix-mas 

24 

Neroli,  oil  of 

529 

Central  tartrate  of  potash 

126 

Nicotians  tabucum 

343 

Nieotianin  .. 

. . 

343 

Nicotina 

343 

Nightshade,  deadly 

.. 

272 

woody 

.. 

174 

Nitrate  of  baryta  . . 

. . 

529 

bismuth 

470 

iron 

. , 

67 

lead 

535 

mercury 

. . 

432 

acid 

161 

potash  . . 

196 

316 

quina 

491 

silver  155, 

461 

528 

Nitre 

136 

316 

sweet  spirits  of 

. , 

185 

whey  . . 

316 

Nitric  acid  . . 

. . 

152 

commercial 

152 

dilute  . . 

458 

pare 

152 

solidified 

. . 

152 

Nitric  ether,  spirit  of 

165 

Nitric  oxide  of  mercury 

. . 

160 

Nitre-muriatic  acid 

. . 

458 

Nitrous  ethereal  spirit 

. . 

185 

Nitrum 

, . 

196 

Nut  galls 

.. 

70 

Nutmegs 

390 

Nux- vomica  .. 

• • 

443 

O. 

Oak  bark 

, , 

82 

galls 

.. 

70 

Oat,  common 

224 

Oatmeal  . . . • 

. . 

224 

Oil  of  allspice 

• . 

392 

almonds 

. . 

221 

amber 

43 

258 

anise  .. 

362 

assafoetida  . . 

. . 

36 

bergamot 

530 

bitter  almonds 

326 

cajeput 

. . 

364 

camphorated  . . 

.. 

368 

carron  . . 

238,  240 

of  caper  spurge 

111 

caraway 

• • 
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Oil  of  cassia 
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..  373 

castor  .. 

132 

of  chamomile  .. 

460 

cinnamon 

377 

cloves 

.. 

373 

cod-liver 

441 

of  copaiba 

io9, 

417 

croton  , . 

253 

of  cubebs 

. . 

420 

dill 

361 

elderflowers  . . 

. . 

244 

ergot  of  170  . . 

.. 

213 

fennel 

384 

ethereal 

352 

fusel 

44, 

527 

of  garlic 

23 

juniper 

.. 

193 

grain  .. 

354 

lavender 

385 

lemons 

386 

linseed 

.. 

237 

of  mace..  «. 

390 

male  shield  fern 

.. 

24 

maijoram 

. . 

391 

neroli 

529 

nutmegs 

.. 

390 

olives 

121 

240 

orange 

529 

peel  .. 

.. 

466 

origanum  .. 

391 

pennyroyal  .. 

389 

peppermint  .. 

.. 

388 

pimento 

.. 

392 

pitch 

.. 

405 

rock 

28 

of  rosemary 

396 

roses  .. 

. . 

537 

rue 

.. 

42 

sassafras 

,, 

183 

savin 

216 

sweet  bay-berries 

. . 

385 

spearmint  . . 

.. 

389 

spurge 

111 

star-anise 

362 

thyme 

.. 

391 

turpentine 

32,  147,  201, 

258 

403 

valerian 

, . 

44 

vitriol 

55 

Oils,  volatile 

. . 

193 

Ointment,  acetate  of  lead  . . 

78 

aconite  .. 

. . 

324 

aconitina 

325 

ammoniacal  blis- 
tering 

249 

ammonio-chloride 
of  mercury  . . 

436 

antimonial 

249 

basilicon 

. , 

404 

belladonna 

276 

bin  iodide  of  mer- 
cury ..  ..  431 

bromide  of  potas- 
sium ..  ..  450 

brown  citrine  ..  433 

calamine  . . 88 

calomel  ..  ..  432 

camphor  ..  370 

cantharides  ..  252 

carbonate  of  cop- 


per 

160 

carbonate  of  lead 

80 

carbonate  of  zinc 

88 

citrine  .. 

433 

co cc ulus  indicus 

379 

creasotc 

64 

cucumber 

227 

elder  . . , . 

244 

elemi 

383 

euphorbium 

255 

galls 

71 

and  opium 

71 

compound 

71 
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Ointment,  gold  ..  ..  413 

Gondret’s  . . 240 

hemlock  . . 33G 

hydriodatc  of 

potash  . . 453 

infusion  of  can- 
tharides , . 252 

iodide  of  lead  . . ‘149 

mercury  433 
sulphur  455 
iodine  ..  453 

compound  453 
issue  ..  ..  255 

lead,  compound  81 
mercurial  ..  426 

mezereon  . . 255 

nitrate  of  mer- 
cury ..  ..  433 

nitric  oxide  of 
mercury  ..  161 

opium  ..  ..  301 

opium  and  galls  71 
oxide  of  mercury  161 
zinc  . . 89 

picrotoxin  ..  379 

pitch  . . 405 

red  precipitate  161 
resin  . . . . 403 

savin  ..  ..  257 

simple  ..  ..  240 

spermaceti  . . 227 

subacetate  of  cop- 
per ..  ..  160 

sulphur  ..  ..  402 

compound  403 
sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium . . 395 

tar  ..  ..  404 

tartar  emetic  . . 249 

veratria  . . 398 
verdigris  ..  160 

wax  . . . . 226 

white  precipitate  436 
zinc  ..  ..  89 

Olea  Europrea  ..  ..  121 

Oleum  fflthereum  . . 352 

amygdyke  ..  ..  221 

amar®  . . 326 

anethi  ..  ..  361 

anisi  . . . . 3G2 

anthemidis  ..  ..  460 

aurantii  . . . . 529 

corfcicis  ..  4C6 

bergamii  ..  ..  530 

bergamot®  . . . . 530 

cadinum  ..  ..  405 

cajuputi  ..  ..  364 

camphoratum  . . 368 

carui  ..  ..  372 

caryophylli  . . ..  373 

cassia;  ..  ..  373 

cinnamomi  ..  ..  377 

copaiba;  ..  ..  417 

crotonis  tiglii  109,  253 

cubeb®  ..  ..  420 

ergot®  ..  ..  213 

euphorbi®  latliyris  111 
filicis  mans  . . 24 

foeniculi  . . . . 384 

liyoscyami  ..  ..  281 

jecoris  aselli  ..  441 

juniperi  ..  ..  193 

lauri  nobilis  . . 385 

lavandul®  ..  ..  385 

limonum  386 

lini 237 

men tli®  piperita;  . . 388 

pulegii  . . 389 

viridis  . . 389 

morrhu®  ..  ..  441 

myristic®  ..  ..  390 

neroli  ..  ••  529 

oliv®  ..  121,  240 


Oleum  origani 
picis 
piment® 
ricini 


ros® 

rosmarini  . . 
rut® 
sabin® 

6ambuci 
sassafras 
succini 
terebinthin® 

32,  147,  201,  258,  403 
purifleatum  33 
rectiflcatum  33 
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. . 391 

..  405 

..  392 

..  132 

..  537 
..  396 

..  42 

..  216 
..  244 

..  183 

43,  258 


tiglii 
valerian®  . . 
Oliv®  oleum 
Olive  oil 
Ophelia  chirata 
Opine 
Opium 

Algiers 

Bengal 

Constantinople 

East  Indian  . . 

English 

Egyptian 

French 

Garden  Patna 

lettuce 

lozenges 

Malwah 

Persian 

pills  . . 

plaster 

sedative  liquor  of 
Smyrna 
tincture  of  . . 
Turkey 
wine  of 
Opodeldoc  . . 

Opoidia 

galbanifera 
Opuntia  cochinillefera 
Orange 

flowers 

wate 


juice 
oil  of 


of 


peel  .. 

Orchis  mascula 
Origanum 

vulgare 

Omus  Europ®a 
Osborne’s  moxas 
Ossa 

Otto  of  roses 
Ovis  aries 
Ovum 
Ox  bones 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 
Oxalic  acid  . . 

Ox-gall 

inspissated 
Oxide  of  antimony 
arsenicum 
ethyl 

hydrated 

gold 

iron 

scales  of 
lead,  fused 
red  . . 
semivi  trifled 
manganese 
mercury  .. 

red 

silver 
zinc 

Oxymcl 

scill® 


109,  253 
..  44 

121,  240 
121,  240 
..  478 

..  292 

. . 290 

..  292 

..  291 
. 291 
..  291 

..  292 

..  291 

..  292 

..  291 

..  281 
..  299 

..  292 

..  292 

..  298 
..  301 

..  302 

..  291 

..  299 

..  291 

..  303 

..  370 

..  39 

..  39 

..  532 

313,  466 
. . 529 

..  529 

..  313 

466,  529 
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344 

vcratri 

. . 

407 

Xericum 

407 

Viola  odorata 

148, 

210 

Violet  flowers 

148 

honey  of 

148 

syrup  of 

148 

root 

210 

Violina 

.. 

210 

Virgin  scammony  . . 

135 

Virginian  snake  root 

398 

Vi  tis  vinifera 

.. 

246 

Vitriol,  blue 

,, 

65 

green 

68 

oil  of 

55 

white 

89 

Volatile  oils 

193 

Volatile  oil  of  turpentine 

33 

Vomits 

•• 

204 

\v. 

Ward’s  paste 

394 

Warm  plaster 

251 

Wash,  black 
yellow 

434 

435 

Water,  barley  .. 

237 

boiling 

249 

camphor 

.. 

369 

Carrara 

8 

cassia 

374 

chalybeate 

501 

cherry-laurel 

340 

chlorine 

375 

cinnamon  . . 

377 

distilled 

528 

of  elder  flowers 

244 

of  orange  flowers 

529 

of  roses 

537 

kali 

15 

laurel 

340 

lime 

5 

of  acetate  of  am- 

monia 

16G 

of  bicarbonate 

of 

potash 

15 

of  soda 

19 

of  carbonate  of  lime 

8 

potash 

17 

soda 

20 

of  caustic  ammonia 

2, 

potash 

1S4,  248 

12 

of  chlorine 

395 

pennyroyal 

389 

peppermint 

3S8 

rose  ... 

537 

spearmint  . . 

389 

spring 

528 

tar  . . 

, , 

404 

Wax 

225 

plaster  .. 

226 

white  . . 

. , 

225 

yellow  .. 

V 

225 

Wli eaten  flour  . .. 

•229 

starch 

222 

Wlicy,  alum 

59 

cream  of  tartar 

196 

nitre 

316 

tamarind 

147 

White  arsenic  . . 157, 4 G3 
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White  bismuth 

Page. 

Page. 

Page. 

. . 

470 

Wine  of  rhubarb  . . 

. . 132 

Yellow  bark 

480 

cinchonas 

.. 

485 

of  squills 

..  199 

gentian 

516 

ginger 

.. 

408 

of  tartar  emetic 

. 174 

resin 

403 

hellebore 

. . 

406 

of  tobacco 

..  344 

wash 

435 

horehound 

. , 

267 

Port 

..  408 

wax  .. 

225 

lead 

. . 

79 

Sherry 

..  407 

marble 

. , 

535 

Spanish 

..  407 

mustard 

. • 

209, 

399 

vinegar 

..  61 

pepper 

, . 

393 

Winter-green 

..  197 

precipitate 

. . 

435 

Winter’s  bark 

..  475 

z. 

sugar 

. . 

241 

false 

..  476 

vitriol 

89 

Wire 

..  156 

wax 

. . 

225 

Witherite 

..  529 

Zinc  . . 

539 

wine 

407 

Wood  charcoal 

..  631 

acetate  of 

87 

wood 

474 

600t  . . 

39 

butter  of 

163 

Wild  cinnamon 

474 

Woody  nightshade  . . 

..  174 

carbonate  ol 

. , 

88 

Wilde’s  solution  of 

atropia 

276 

Worm -grass 

..  ol 

chloride  of 

163 

Willow  bark 

522 

seed 

30 

solution  of 

538 

Wine 

407 

wood 

..  22 

cyanide  of 

• • 

345 

Cape  . . 

408 

cyanuret  of 

. . 

345 

claret  . . 

408 

flowers  of 

89 

Madeira 

. • 

. . 

408 

X. 

hydrocyanate 

of  pro- 

of  aloes 

.. 

98 

toxide  of 

. . 

345 

of  colchicum 

seeds 

** 

106 

106 

Xyloidine  . . 

..  233 

, impure  carbonate  of 

prepared 

88 

88 

of  gentian 

. . 

518 

oxide  of 

89 

525 

of  hellebore 

407 

sulphate  of 

. . 89,  210,  526 

ot  ipecacuanha 

208 

265 

Y. 

valerianate  of 

. . 

48 

of  iron 

513 

Zincum 

539 

of  opium 

. . 

SOO 

Yeast 

..  374 

Zingiber 

• • • • 

408 

of  quina 

.. 

491 

poultice 

..  375 

officinale 

• • 

408 

ERRATUM. 

Rage  57,  line  10,  after  dose,  add  “ of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  diarrhoea." 


Printed  by  R.  D.  Webb,  176,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 
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ORR’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  One  vol.  fcap 

8vo,  cloth  lettered,  price  10s.  6d. 

“ We  are  confident  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Orr's  Principles  of  Surgery."  Lancet-  . . 

“ The  highest  praise  we  can  bestow  ou  the  work  is  to  say— it  is  the  record  of  the  opinions 

nf  an  able  surgeon." — Medical  Times.  „ 

“ It  cannot' fail  of  proving  an  acceptable  boon  to  both  the  student  and  practitioner.  - 

Dublin  Medical  Press 


LEDWICH’S  PRACTICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 

ANATOMY.  One  volume,  post  8vo,  pp.  920.  Cloth  letteied, 

price  12s.  6d. 

O T1  nvMentlv  written  directly  from  observations  made  in  the  dissecting  room,  and 

Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  , sustmatiraUi/.  The  work 

“ The  author’s  task  has  been  performed  ably  clearly,  and sy imum*. 
will  be  found  useful  to  the  dissector,  be  he  an  old  or  a young  stud  . 

BELLINGHAM  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Parti.,  8 vo,  pp.  252,  price  6s. 

“This  is  an  excellent  and  systematic  work  by  an  author 
entitle  his  opinions  to  be  received  with  attention.  . • • j is  comprehensive  and 

tl,«  study  of  this  work  t.  all  “S  Mmm. 

practical,  well  arranged  and  clearly  nntte  . " , . review  as  a safe  and  trust- 

“ We  can  confidently  recommend  the  volume  \re,ucul  Journal. 

worthy  guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner.  - k on  the  important 

“ It  is  an  excellent  and  well  written  summary  of  what  is  known 
subject  of  which  it  treats ."—Edihburyh  Monthly  Journal. 

CHURCHILL’S  MIDWIFERY.  Ilkistral&bv  upwards 

of  100  highly  finished  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition,  tcs[ 
Svo,  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a more  useful  or  elegant  Manual  than  Dr.  Churchills 

Practice  of  Provincial  Medical  overlooked,  and  no  mere 

“ In  the  new  edition  no  improvement  in  practices  „__L  h Medical  Gazette. 
innovation  of  any  importance  has  been  suffered  ro  pass  uurebuked. 

POWER’S  EDITION  OF  FLOOD  ON  THE  SURGICAL 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  ARTERIES.  Fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

1 rriad  to  see  this  edition  carefully  edited  and 
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CORRIGAN  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  FEVER  ; -with  ’Clinical  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  bd. 

■’  In  our  review  of  this  volume  we  have  attempted  rather  to  indicate  its  contents  than  to 
criticise  the  matter  or  manner  thereof,  for  the  views  of-  a physician  of  the  sound  judgment 
■iml  jrreat  practical  experience  of  l)r.  Corrigan  are  much  above  the  comment  of  the  critic  , 
as  thev  need  not  the  support  of  his  pen  to  enhance  their  value.  Yet  we  must  be  permitted 
to  express  the  gratification  we  feel  at  the  publication  of  another  of  those .valuable decimal 
works  for  which  the  Irish  School  of  Medicine  has  become  so  celebrated,  and  to  tell  our 
readers  that,  in  Dr.  Corrigan’s  Lectures  on  Fever,  they  will  find  a collection  of  aphorisms^ 
knowledge  of  which  will  relieve  them  from  many  a difficulty  at  thebedside  of  their  patient. 
Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

TUFF  NELL  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ANEURISM 

BY  COMPRESSION  ; with  Plates  of  the  Instruments  hitherto 
employed  in  Dublin,  and  the  recent  improvements  by  elastic  pressure. 
Octavo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

« We  strongly  recommend  dir.  Tufnell’s  work  to  the  attention  of  our  surgical  readers."— 

\Ve  were  very  much  in  want  of  a book  to  which  we  could  refer  those  who  are  anxious  to 
examine  the  entire  evidence  collated  from  various  sources.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
referring  our  readers  to  this  work;  the  directions  will  be  found  copious,  lucid,  aud  well 
arranged.” — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  . . 

The  results  given  in  this  volume  have  impressed  us  with  a very  favourable  opinion  of 
this  ulan  of  proceeding." — London  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  , 

» Dr  Bellingham  and  Mr.  Tufnell  have  certainly  made  out  a strong  case  for  the  adoption 
of  this  method  in  the  treatment  of  A nedtism  affecting  the  extremities,  —hdmburgh  Medical 

“"o  Thf* trc1idts,’*given  in  this  volume  will  assist  in  convincing  the  profession  that 
compression  must  become  the  general,  the  ligature  the  exceptional  practice  in  the  treatment 
Aneurism.  We  need  hardly  add  an  opinion  of  Mr.  TufneU’s  work.  It  is  a good  and  useful 
i,00i:  "—British  and  Foreign.  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

*<  it  is  „-ith  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  introduce  to  our  readers  this  valuable  practical 
work.” — American  Journal  of  Medical  Science ■ 


CARMICHAEL  ON  VENEREAL.  Illustrated 

coloured  Engravings  of  the  different  forms  of  Eruption, 
cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

“ These  Lectures  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  carefully  perused  by  both  practitioner  and 
student;  thev  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to  advance  the  high  cnaracter  which  this 
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